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Art,  I,  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Lon*^ 
don,  at  the  primary  Visitation  of  that  Diocese,  in  the  Year 
1814.  By  William,  Lord  Bishop  of  London.  4to«  Ss.  6d» 
Payne  ami  Foss.     1814. 

For  the  appearance  of  no  theological  work>  within  our  me* 
moryi  has  the  attention  of  the  world  waited  with  so  much  anx- 
iety>  aa  for  the  publication  of  the  charge  now  before  us.  Tiie 
ludden  elevation  of  ita  author  to  the  highest  episcopal  throne  in 
Ikeiie  dominions,  the  character  for  learning  and  piety  which  ac« 
compaoied  him  in  the  divinity  chair  of  Oxford^  the  eagerness  to 
ascertain  the  opinions  of  such  a  man  upon  those  important  ^ues^ 
ti(ms  which  now  agitate  the  Church,  all  conspired  to  direct  the 
public  view  to  the  first  official  declaration  of  the  newly  created 
prelate.  The  favouraUe  report  of  the  few  who  were  present  at 
its  delivery,  might  also  have  influenced  to  a  still  higher  degree  the 
general  desire  to  see  it  embodied  in  a  more  permanent  form* 

Awfiil  as  the  responsibility  mutt  be,  which  is  in  every  case 
attached  to  the  episcopal  office  in  these  days  of  latitudinarian  in- 
novation and  multiplied  division,  upon  no  one  does  the  weight 
fall^ith  more  severity  of  pressure,  than  upon  him,  to  whom 
ths  administration  of  the  diocese  of  London  shall  have  been  by 
Providence  entrusted.  Situated  as  he  is  at  the  fountain  head  of 
aU  infidelity  and  schism,  and  surrounded  by  enemies  of  every  de-> 
noQunatioti  and  description,  the  duties^  and  the  anxieties,  of 
Qffice  are  doubled  upon  him.  But  in  proportion  to  the  diffi-^ 
culties  which  attend  the  dbcharge  of  his  high  and  holy  duty> 
i^  the  eitent  of  his  influence  and  the  power  of  his  example. 

In  the  present  political  state  of  our  country,  to  the  metropolis 
are  directed  the  e)'e8  of  the  distant  parts  of  the  empire,  as  to 
the  rallying  point  no  less  of  s^ui]^  and  constitutional  principl^e 
than  of  the  feuds  of  faction  and  disorganization.  In  the  vast 
and  complicated  machine  of  our  civil  and  ecclesiastical  esta« 
hlishment,  however  distant  its  parts  may  be,  none  of  them  are 
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unconnected  with  or  independent  of  the  main  jspring  and  cenfrft: 
of  motion  uhich  the  metropolis  exhibits.  From  the  sentiment 
and  opinions  which  there  prevail,  the  whole  comitry  in  various^ 
-degrees  takes  its  tone:  with  respect  to  ecclesiastical  a^aif9>  m 
LobHoh  are  situated  all  those  as^ipeiations  of  support*  Jby  wliich 
the  niterests  of  the  Church  are  maintained,  and  all  those  combi- 
nations of  hostility,  by  which  she  is  openly  assaiiltedy  or  se- 
cretly undermined.  From  the  operation  of  these  and  similar 
causes,  the  clergy  of  London  are  placed  up6n  an  eminence  ta 
which  the  view  of  th^ir  bf€thFen>  m  every  distai^  province,  i» 
constantly  directed ;  while  to  the  opinions,,  the  language,  and  the 
conduct  of  their  Diocesan  is  a  still  higher  coiiseq^uence  and^ 
veneration  attached.  Whatever,^  ih^efore,  may  be  Ihie  iiiport* 
ance  which  we  attach  to  a»  episcopal  charge  in  a  disttint:di€e^e, 
much  greati^r  is  the  influence  of  llmt,  lO'.which  the  efergy  of  the 
whole  kingdom  nutNially  look  up^  as  .to  the  cntevioii  of  the  feel- 
ing upon  religious  matters  in  the  metropolis,  and  as  a  declaratioi;i> 
from  the  very  penetrada  of  ecclesiastical ^overmuenU  • 
•  With  these  views>  therefore^  we  shkll  present  our-  readers* 
with  an  analysis  of  the  chaise  before  tis,.  whichj  if  vre'iftistake' 
fiot,  will  have  a  far  niore  powerful  efPeet  upon  their  ntitidf^  ihmjf 
the  gratificatioti  of  any  opdiuHry  feeling,  ot  the  s^i^fectio^  ot 
general  curiosity..  i     .  :  » rr   .       # 

The  charge  opens  with  a  tribute  of  public  ic)enefi^ri  sAd  pri^ 
vatfe  r^ard  to  the  memoi-y  of  the  veri^rable  prekkte,.to  whorii  hef 
immediately  succeeded.  This  is  no  common  efftiiion  of^  cus- 
tomary coniplimcnt,.  but  a  pioiis,  s}ncere>  ated  h^aMfelt  testis 
many  to  the  virtues  bi  a  mari>  who  bravely  faced  the  dangers 
whicli  surrounded  him,  and  presented  an  uMautited  fron€  agahisH 
tfhe  acrimonious  scurrility  and  abusive  mulevol^nce  wiKlt  \ifaich  fae^ 
was  assaulted  by  every  enWny  of  the  Ghufch;^  T6  thd^  soundest 
principles  h^  added  a  d^ci^ionand  a  sptHt  wbtcb  enabled  liim  ta 
execute,  with  pens^iverance  and  vigour,  whilt  he  conceived  in  jus^ 
t>c6  and  wisdom*  If,  in  manner,  he  wfeis  todainbendihg  for  that 
fiecular  intercourse,^  which  his  diocese  so^  pecuUarfy  veq,uired,.  in 
his  actions  also  be  preserved  the  same  linwav^ri^rg  det^rmina* 
tipn.  In  his  eul6giui&j  therefore,,  on  the  virtues  and  (he  labours^ 
of  his  predecessor,  the  Bi^op  will  be  cordially  joined  by  every 
friend  of  the  establishment. 

In- the  execution  of  a  fat  more  difficult  ta»k  the -Bi'shop  is  pe-- 
ciuliarly  happy.  Very  rarely  have  we  heard  a  mati  speak  of  him<- 
self  and  his  own  pretecisionB  with  so  much  frank  and.  anafifected 
modesty>  declaring  it^lf,  not*  in  an  abstird  dtssaivowal  e£ 
those  abilities  which  every  wise  mfan  is  assured,  and  every  con- 
comb  fancies  he  possesses^  but  in  that  real  and  unreserved  di^ 
trust  in  the  Btrengtb  of  bii^  own^powers^  which  teaches  him  ta 
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^  lock  b'p  V9\\ii  numbre  relUnce  to  the  source  of  all  power  i^nd 
^viidaivr,  ivhose  spirit  is  sQ^ngth  to  tbe  feeble  and  ligbt  to  die 
bited/'  for  support  ind  direction  iu  tbe.  admioistration  of  bis 
alddooa  char^. 

From  these  did>JBCtSj  tbe  Bishop  proceeds  to  call  the  attention 
4^  his  clergy  in  regular  ordef^  to  all  those  important  points^  iu 
tbe  disciMMiolaof  which,  Iheif  professional  duties  ^nd  personal 
iaierests  are  so  deeply  involved.  The  first  circumstance^  which 
faHs  under  his  notice^  is  tbe  relief  granted  \>y  the  equitable  in- 
terference of  Parliai^ei^t  td  tho^  utifortunate  clerg^r,  who  were 
buffering  under  that  perseciiti'on  for  non-rcsld'ende^  which  the  ex*  . 
i»ting  law^  Vvitliout  the*  Intention  of  its  frUmerSj  had  given  too 
certain  and  too  severe  a  sanction. 

\  '<  the  equitable  in^xHeireDce  6f  Parliantonft  has  alfblrded  relief 
tp  this  em'erg^tic}%  empowering  'the'  diocesan  to  discriminate  be^ 
tfreen  ihv6luntary  effor,  or  venial  omissien^  atad  Substantial  vio^ 
iation  ^  l^W.  Tlie  result  of  th^  inqdiries  to  which  this  arrange* 
meht  has  Icd^  I  an^  h^tipy  td  stat^,  has  been  peculiarly  creditable 
lo  the  clergy  of  this  mocese.  Iti  the  niitherous  cases  referred  to 
my  de'ci^on,  the  fault  has^  aln^osit  without  exception,  beeQ  found 
to  consist,  not  in  wilful  dereHction  or  criminal  neglect  of  duty, 
but  in  the  disregard  of  thoie  precautions,  which  are  necessary  to 
legalize  vlrtai4  residence,  or  to  confirm  the  claim  of  justrfiabl^ 
:i)sence  tt>  the  indulgence  aHowed  by  law.  Among  the  Objects  of 
attack,  it  is  bare  justice  to  say,  a^e  many  individuals  irreprehensi- 
ble  in  character,  and  exemplary  in  conduct,  who  have  constantly 
resided  ia  the  bosom  o^  their  ctires,  and  whose  lives  and  affections 
have  been  uniformly  devoted  to  the  spiritufil  concerns  of  their 
parishioners.  By  men  or  thli^  description,  unaccui^tomed  to  re- 
proach, the  unmerited  imputation  of  delinquency  has  been  felt  atf  a 
tnore  intolerable  grievance,  th^n  the  pecuniary  loss  which  would 
iiave  followed  the  rigid  e&ecution  of  the  law.  But,  whikt  they 
stand  acquitted  of  criminality,  they  have  been  deficient,  it  must 
be  allowed,  in  that  reasonable  care  of  their  own  interest,  which, 
in  the  conapKcated  relations  of  civil  Hfe^  becomes  a  duty  to  sodety; 
of  stronger  obligation  perhdps  on  the  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  than 
on  any  other  cisiss  of  men.  The  salutary  influence  of  the  clergy, 
whidh  gives  eliicafCy  to  their  exhortatbns,  and  weight  to  their  in« 
Itructions,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  generd  respectability 
of  their  persons.  And  the  dignity  of  the  sacred  office  will  un- 
^doubtedly  suffer  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  when  men  tn« 
Vested  with  this  high  character  are  placed  in  the  humlKating  situa* 
tion  of  delinquents,  and  compe&euto  stru^le  with  the  dtsquie* 
Cndes  of  inind,  and  the  distress  and  emlMarrassnient'  of  cin:mn- 
stances  whidi  are  the  natural  consequences  of  aa  expensivje  f»o« 
«eciidoa.*'    P.  5. 


The  same  malignant  spirit,  whieh  had  instigated  the  profligate 
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tnd  tetatioils  persecution  of  the  clergy^  for  the  omission  at 
fonnfti  notifications  and  venitd  omisnont ^  was  again^  as  we  hav« 
tinderstood^  at  work^  and  was  preparing  a  new  source  of  tor- 
ment  for  it^  unoffending  victims,  under  an  obsolete  act  for  bu» 
tying  in  woollen,  from  which  they  were  relieved  by  the  wisdom 
and  foves^ht  of  the  iegiriaturcj  who  anticipated  the  designs  of 
-.  malice  and  rapacity  before  they  were  ripe  for  execution. 

*'  The  kind  and,  I  may  add,  the  equitable  concern  of  the  Legis* 
lature  for  the  cotnfort  and  respectability  of  the  Clergy  has  been 
further  evinced  in  a  temporary  bill,  by  which  the  provisions  and 
penalties  of  former  acts  oa  the  subject  of  residence  have  been  so 
far  modified  and  altered,  as  Id  afibrd,  at  least  for  the  present,  su^ 
ficient  protection  against  the  vexatious  attacks  of  the  informer.  < 
And  the  repeal  of  the  9cUi  Jor  Jwrving  in  svoollen  has  relieved  us 
from  the  terror  of  statutes  which  had  long  slept,  bat,  like  the 
insect  which  stings  afler  death,  might  have  been  awakened  to 
mischievous  activity  by  the  call  of  nmligm'ty  or  avarice.    The  best 
demonstration  of  our  gratitude  for  these  favours  is  unequivocal 
fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  those  high  duties,  to  which  we  are 
ptedged  by  the  most  solemn  engagements  to  God  and  to  our 
country.    Yet,  in  acting  vender  the  impulse  of  feelings  the  most,  ex- 
alted, your  course  must  ever  be  shaped  by  the  strictest  attention 
to  the  letter  of  the  law;  nor  can  we  witli  safety  for  an  instant 
forget,  that  neither  the  discretion  of  the  Diocesan,  nor  the  equity 
of  the  Judge,  can  dispense  with  the  forms  or  mitigate  the  opera- 
iion  of  a  penal  statute.    On  the  importance  of  this  caution  I  hare 
insisted  with  greater  earnestness,  because  this  is  a  point  on  which. 
•the  most  conscientious  Clergyman,  engrossed  by  the  duties  of  his 
JchaxgCj^  is  not  unlikely  to  fail ;  and  I  have  found  by  experience, 
that  the  distress  and  vexation,  occasioned  by  thehite  prosecutions, 
have  not  been  universally  efficacious  in  impressing  the  necessity  of 
«  niore  accurate  acquaintance  with  laws,  which  in  no  single  par- 
ticular can  be  transgressed  or  neglected  with  impunity*.    lam 
^equally  disposed  by  inclination  and  duty  to  watch  over  the  inte* 
Vests  and  promote  the  welfare  oi  my  Clergy :  but  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  private  concerns,   the  security  of  the  individual  is  to  be 

found  In  his  personal  circumspection  and  vigilencf  •''    P.  9. 

•  ^       *    ■        > 

.  ITie  exhortation  which  is  here  repeated,  wiB  we  t/iiUlt,  have 
its  due  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy, 
inoffensive,  as  their  very  enemies  must  allow  tbrBi  generally  to 
be,  towaida  others^  they  are  too  apt  to  conceive  that  the  same 

'  *  **  A  enllection  of  the  statutes  relating  to  the  Residence  of  the 
CTefgV  and  to  Stipendiary  Curates,  including  the  Act  which  re- 
ceive the  Royal  Assent  July  SO,  1814>  has  been  lately  printed 
at  the  Clarendon  Press,  and  may  be  had  in  London  of  Messrs* 
Payne  or  Kivington.^ 
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Kfte  of  conduct  will  be  adopted  ia  retarn  towards  themselvef. 
But|  however  secure  tbey  may  be  iu  most  cases  from  annoy* 
ance>  as  long  as  one  malignant  heart  esistSj  which  either  ava- 
rice or  hostility  may  induce  to  make  the  attack^  their  security 
cannot  be  considered  as  permanent.    We  would  not  have  tfat 
clergy  immersed  in  secular  pursuits^  but  we  would  have  them 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  kw  which  prescribes  their 
duty,  and  concerns  their  interest;  wliich  may  easily  be  eflected 
by  the  possession  of  the  volume  which  the  Bishop  so  judiciously 
recommends.     We  are  persuaded  that  thb  knowledge,  so  far 
from  disqualifying  their  miiids  for  the  discharge  of  their  spi- 
ritual duties^  would  have  the  contrary  effect,  by  inducing  that 
general  activity,  which  applies  itself  to  every  professional  ob- 
ject.   Where  negligence  prevails  hi  one  department  of  th« 
mind^  there  is  at  least  a  chance  that  it  will  gradually  pervade 
the  whole.    We  must  also  declare,  that  after  this  zealous  apd 
affectionate  exhortation  irom  the  Bishop  upon  so  important  a 
pointj  that  any  such  negligence  or  disregard  for  the  timie  to 
come  is  even  criminal,  as  involving  not  only  their  own  indivi* 
dual  ruin,  but,  by  the  sufferings  and  degradation  of  its  members^ 
shaking  the  temporal  security  of  the  establishment  itself.    Any 
future  sufferings  which  they  may  endure  for  the  neglect  of  formsj. 
sufficiently  easy  of  observance,  cannot  reasonably  be  deemed 
persecution.    To  recur  to  the  past,  we  believe  that  the  tesU« 
mony  of  the  Bishop,  in  favour  of  those  who  have  fallen  under 
the  lash  of  the  informer,  will  be  confirmed  by  the  united  voice 
of  bis  colleagues  upon  the  bench,  who  vrill  declare  ia  how  very 
few  instances  the  fault  has  consisted,  not  in  a  criminal  neglect 
of  duty,  but  in  an  inadvertent  omission  of  those  forms,  which 
the  then  existing  law  had  enacted  under  penalties  of  such  M« 
cessive  severity.     Upon  a  point  connected  with  this  system,  the 
Bishop  speaks  with  a  high  view;^of  ecclesiasti(»l  poUty,  worthy 
even  of  Hooker  himself. 

*'  To  me,  indeed,  I  frankly  avow,  the  principle  of  malntaloing 
Order  and  regularity  in  the  church,  by  the  casual  and  indiscrin£ 
Dating  agency  of  the  common  informer,  appears  to  be  founded  on 
eQm|i|^  sfiisconception  and  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  ends  of 
eccvsiasticai  government  and  discipline.  The  e£Giciency  of  ecde^ 
ftiastical  authority,  of  all  authority  I  might  say,  which  had  for  ita 
object  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  individuals  in  a  multiplicity  of 
emergent  cases,  depends  on  the  rational  exercise  of  discretioz^ 
scting  indeed  by  rmdtar  forms,  and  insisting  on  the  observance 
of  general  ^ndes,  out  maintaining  a  proportion  between  the 
offtnce  and  the  punkhraent,  and  not  leaving  th^  determinatioa 
of  innocence  or  guilt  to  the  technical  interpretation  of  ambigiWui 
statutes."    P.  6. 
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Odioue  as  the  agency  of  the  Gomnion  informer  mwt  ^ppef^r  to^ 
every  iicynotirable  ^iM,  it  intist  still  be  dttowecl  to  be  a  .s^st  ne- 
cessary evil^  particularly  in  those  cases,  where  no  other  pr^venlioi^ 
or  remedy  can  bi^  procured.  But  in  all  ecdesiaistical  affairs  thero 
may  be  a  source  of  redress  open  to  those^  iv4|o  conceive  thai  tfaei 
duties  of  iheir  minister^  with  respect  to  ret^ideitce  orother  pconts^ 
have  been  wilfuJIy  neglected  or  ^liminafly  omitted.  •  To. disarm 
ihe  Bishop  of  this  power,  and  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  a 
court  of  Common  law,  is  to  confound'  affairs  of  the  most  unt 
analogous  nature.  -J^  causes  which  are  brought  forward  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  are  not  more  essentially  out  ©f  Ae  fwro^ 
vince  of  the  common  law^  than  supposed  offences  against  eccle-^ 
siastical  disciphne.  A  court  ^^  e<}uit^*,  or  rather  ^  judge  endued 
w-ith  -^a  wide  discretionary  authority,  is  especially  required  lo 
decide  upon  all  the  varieties  of  comprint  and  modifiqUiohs  of 
guilt,  which  are  liable  to  happen  within  a  single  diocese.  The 
itpplication  of  otie  degree  of  punislimeiH  to  ^11  diese,  withuuta^ 
power  of  mitigation  or  reKef^is  to^mbody^  in  the  laws  of  Great 
Britain,  the  maxim  of  stoical  jurisprudence^  and  to  realise  the 
absurd  speculations  of  the  Pordh  in  the  practice  of  the-  ^nglisi^ 
Bench.  1^'he  jurisdiction  c^f  tb^  Episcopal  Court  can  scarcely 
be  too  far  extended  in  matters  purely  ecclesiastical.  We 
cannot,  howeVo*,  too  mUch  admire  the  observf^io]^  wfaicl^ 
conclude  this  part  of  the  sul^dct;  they  breathe  a  eheerfulaes^ 
and  simplicity  worthy 'a  Christian  -Bishop. 

**  To  tlie  system  l^oweyer  estabdisbed  by  the  existing  laws,  what- 
ever are  its  nieri^ts  or  defects,  it  is  opr  bpunden  duty  to  confornn  \ 
and  that,  not  for  wrath  but  fpr  cgnscicnce  sake,  not'iirierely  by 
8C/^puIous  attention  to  the  letter,  from  regard  to  personal  se- 
curity, but  in  the  libeiral  spirit  of  frank  and  toyaJ  obediente  to  die 
injunctions  of  authority.  By  scrupulous  attention  to  this  admpni^ 
tten,  and  faithful  performance  of  your  professional  duties  wfthoat 
evasion  or  subterfuge,  you  will  at  once  evince  your  gratitude  foif 
y^e  pr(»tection  of'th^  Legislature,  and- prove  to  the  ^tisf^qti^]),of 
(he  world,  that  you  act  und^r  the  in^ulse  of  nobler  motiv^s.t^Q 
i^lunary  hope  ov  fear.'*     JP.  7»  ' ,   \,'"  *  * . 

'.'llie  Bishop  n^xt  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  *be*Bl!rf0p 
flje  farther  Support  and  Maintenance  of  Stifw?h,diafry  -Curates.' 
Dur  Qpinionpn* 'this  act  has  been  already  declaieid  at  consider- 
able length,  nor  .do  we  find  any  thing  inAe'prj^sent'tlhargd 
whicK  appears  at  vj^riauce  with  it.  0/that^partcffih^b^wifl(Ch 
vffe  considered  as  uiou  injurious  to  the  iut^fests  of  O^^'lpnirdiji 
^e  fiisbop  speaks  very  c^cutely  find  qpfiasely.      :  {'  ^, 

«<  But  the  primary  object  of  fhe  bill  is-toWBCureaiigt^  atfc'gaattf 
provision  for  the  maintenance  of  stipendiary  curates ;  %nd  if  4te«n- 
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ftctra.ents  be  CQnsi  tiered  as  .pressing  too  hard  on  benefices  of  inferior 
value,  they  aiford  little  cause  of  Complaint  to  the  wealthier  incum- 
bent," • 

.  It  is  vHot  our  wish  «t  j)i;csent  to  renew  our  objections  to  this 
part oi\tlae  bill ^  we.  sliall,  therefore,  \vith  pleasure  pass  to  that 
portion  o(  it  which  meets  with  oiu*  entire  approbation,  and  join 
uith  the  liUhojj  in  acknowledging  tl>e  propriety  of  that  clause, 
which  enforces  ilic  licensing  of  curates  iu  every  instance,  and 
tberebji  placei>  the  officiating  minister  under  the  controul  and  the 
protectjoa  of  his  diocesan.  Upon  the  discretionary  power  al- 
lowed by  this  act  to  the  bishop  of  licensing  a  curate  to  nioie 
i^iian  one  Churc^v  the  declaration  of  the  Bishop  is  at  once  n^anly 
^\ld  coasi(lerul.e«  In  some  few  instances,  where  the  necessity  of 
tlie  case  ap^^eared  to  sanction  the  concession^  he  has  reluctantly 
allowed  tli4^  union  of  curacies,  reserving  to  himself  the  power  of 
immediate  revocation^  shoidd  a  change  of  cxicumstances  render, 
imch  a  step  desirable. 

After  the  discussion  of  tliese  pomts^  which  can  affect  very  few 
beyond  the  clergy^  Xo  wbgni  it  was  addressed^  be  proceeds  to 
eater  upqn  subjects, of  a  ly^'uch  higher  importance^  and  of  far 
deeper  aud  .more  general  iute^e'5t.  The  following  passage  stands 
almost  ^niivivUed  lor  sublimity  of  conception  and  power  of  elo* 

f*  'From  tliese  considerations  of  domestic  prudence  our  attention 
)8  now  called  to  concerns  of  universal  importance  to  the  interests  of 
.tbe  Chrk^a^  world.  The  convulsions  which  threatened  to  subvert 
ihe  l>£^iowed  avti  ancient  fabijics  of  religion,  of  social  order,  and  of 
civil  and  ^olidca}  liberty,  are  happily  allayed.  The  storm  has 
cca^d  to  rjoar,i  .{n  the  si^t  of  the  nations  assembled  from  the 
eq<Js  of  t(l;iue. earth  to  be  4;he  raiaisters  of  God's  justice,  and  the  wit* 
oesses  pf  Ip  power,  the  pillar  of  usurped  dopaination,  erected  -  on 
the  ruii^  of  thrones  and  the  wreck  of  principles,  has  crumbled*  at 
jthe  bidding  of  the  Almighty,  into  dust,  and  the  tyranny,  wiich 
made  ike  vaqrld  as  a  wilderness^  and  destroyed  its  cities  *,  exists  only 
in  recollection,  like  the  horrors  of  an  oppressive  dream.  The  restora- 
tion of  peace  has  followed  the  triundph  of  truth  and  justice ;  and 
the  moderatton  which  has  tempered  the  glories  of  victory  with  a 
milder  r^ance,  i^ay  be  bailed  as  an  auspicjoQs  presage  of  settled 
and  diirabJe  tranquillity.  But  pfosperiry  has  its  dangers  s  the 
Spirit  of  evil  is  alj^^ays  busy : — though  oQ;en  confounded,  he  is  never 
flismayed ;  though  baffled,  he  returns  to  the  contest  with  new  arms ; 
prepared  alike  to  seduce  or  to  intin^idate^  ^o  succeed  by  viojencft 
or  by  fraud."     P,  11., 

This  splendid  passage  introduces  us  to  a  long  aud  masterly  dis^, 
cussion  upon  a  point  which  will  justly  engage  the  mdst  anxious 
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attention  of  every  one  of  the  Laity  as  well  as  of  the  Glcigy,  whose 
view  has  been  directed  from  the  splendid  surface  to  the. real 
source  of  national  prosperity  and  grandeur — the  state  of  religion 
in  our  native  country :  which  has  long  employed  both  the  ntinds 
and  the  pens  of  those  who  fancy  themselves  able  to  give  an  opi^ 
nion  upon  so  great  and  important  a  subject. 

But  among  the  various  authors^  who  have  thought  themselveM 
qualified  to  speak  upon  this  momentous  question^  there  are  very 
few  to  be  found  who  will  not  rather  outrage  the  judgment  than 
inform  the  understanding  of  their  readers.     Hasty  and  over- 
whelming assertions^  false  and  unwarrantable  conclusions^  which 
neither  convince  the  understanding,  nor  reform  the  hearty  too 
commonly  supply  the  place  of  sober  deduction  and  rational  in* 
quiry :  and  it  is  well  if  such  reflections  are  not  onade  the  vehicle 
of  sly  cant  and  fanatical  hypocrisy.     It  is  therefore  with  incaU 
<;ulable  satisfaction  that  we  open  upon  that  extended  and  nias« 
terly  view  of  the  state  of  religious  feeUng  in  this  kingdom^  which 
is  the  result  of  accurate  observation  and  deep  reflection^  enlarged 
by  an  active  yet  discriminating  experience,  and  motored  by  a 
calm  yet  profound  deliberation.     After  tracing  the  desolating 
footsteps  of  that  gigantic  spirit  of  infidelity,  wliich,  in  a  neigh- 
bouring country,  trampled  into  dust  every  institution  human  and 
divine ;  which  dissolved  the  civil  government  into  a  chaos  of  un«- 
social  and  discordant  barbarism,  until  after  various  gradations  of 
blood  it  <grew  again  into  order,  under  the  unrelenting  sternness* 
of  a  military  despotism :  which  gave  that  death  blow  to  Chris- 
tianity, from  which  even,  in  the  present  happy  revolution  of 
events,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  recovered,  the  Bishop  ex- 
presses his  fntn  assurance  that  the  contagion  of  professed  infi- 
delity will  never  infect  the  great  mass  of  the  English  nation.  We 
do  not  indeed,  as  yet,  dread  the  influence  of  continental  infidelity 
upon  the  minds  even  of  the  higher  classes.    As  long  as  the  me« 
xnory  of  the  past  convulsions  of  Europe  is  fresh  upon  their  minds, 
we  shall  not  apprehend  any  danger  to  their  faith  from  the  spirit 
of  that  atheistical  philosophy,  which  stands  confessed  the  author 
of  the  evil.' 

**  The  cause  of  avowed  infidelity  has  never  prospered  in  this 
country ;  Attached  by  reflection  and  feeling  to  the  interests  bf  re* 
ligion  and  virtue,  we  smile  with  contempt  at  the  sophistries  and  sar- 
casms  of  the  wretched  literati,  who,  prostituting  the  powers  <^  a 
dazzling  wit  and  seductive  eloquenee  to  the  gratification  of  public 
depravity,  obtained  a  celebrity  disgraceful  and  disastrous  totbem« 
pelves  and  their  country,  as  the  retailers  of  blasphemy,  and  the 
panegyrists  and  advocates  of  vice,*'    P.  13« 

Tlie  dangers  however  which  threaten  us,  and  in  our  mind,  to 

so  alarming  an  extent,  are  traced  by  his  Lordship  through  all 

their  d4«k  and  intricate  labyrmths  of  eri'or,  to  the  two  grand 
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fources  of  the  cvH — the  opposite  extremes  of  defect  or  excess  of 
veiigious  bdief  and  feeling. 

^  We  are  indeed  exposed  to  dangers,  and  those  of  no  ordinarjr 
tnagnitude.  The  opposite  extremes  of  defect  or  excess  of  religious 
belief  and  feeling  prevail  amottg  us,  in  a  variety  of  modifications 
and  degrees,  to  an  alarming  extent.  The  partizans  of  these  several 
errors,  disjoined  in  all  other  respects  by  discordancy  of  principle, 
sentiment,  and  ultimate  views,  are  not  the  less  disposed  to  unite  in 
offensive  alliance  against  the  object  of  their  common  aversion,  the 
Established  Church/'    P.  13. 

In  discossing  the  dangers  tvhich  may  arise  from  the  first  of 
these  sources^  the  Bishop  gives  a  short  but  most  satisfactoiy  ac« 
count  of  the  gradual  progress  of  tbe  disaffection  to  religious 
truths  \rhich^  under  different  forms^  has  for  so  many  years  pre* 
vailed  among  a  certain  class  in  this  country.  He  traces  the  origin 
of  diis  infidelity  among  us  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, in  which  school  Hobbs  and  Mandeville  vented  their  blasphe-^ 
mous,  yet  subtle  speculations,  destructive  of  all  the  sanctions  of 
morality,  and  the  foundations  of  social  order.  This  was  the  first 
sera  of  infidelity.  The  second  form  which  it  assumed,  was  that  of 
Deism,  in  the  philosophical  garb  of  the  l^chool  of  Boiingbrok^ 
and  Hume.  A  host  of  holy  men  was  then  raised  in  our  English 
and  Church,  whose  names  staod  recorded  as  the  cliampions  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Such  was  tbe  vigour  and  acuteness  of  intellect^ 
and  such  tiie  variety  and  the  depth  of  the  learning  wliich  they 
brought  into  the  field,  that  all  the  fallacies  and  absurdities  of 
freetbinking  philosophy  fell  before  the  artillery  of  their  mighty 
minds,  and  the  standard  of  Deism  was  no  longer  jnow  the  rallying 
point  of  infidelity  under  every  shape^  aad  of  Atheism  itselfj  in 
masquerade. 

Tbe  third  form  under  which  the  same  spirit  lias  embodied  it- 
self, is  that  of  Unitarianism. 

^  As  all  unbelievers  in  Revelation  were  formerly  Deists,  a  ebn- 
sSderable  portion  of  those  who  are  styled  Unitarians  in  the  present 
day  have  no  other  tide  to  the  name,  than  their  rejection  of  the 
principal  doctrines  which  diitingutsh  the  Revelation  of  the  Gospel 
zrom  natural  religion.  In  this  statement  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  the  conscientious  Unitarian,  who,  while-  he 
rejects  its  peculiar  dogmas,  admits  ttie  general  truth  of  Christianity. 
The  charge  of  infidelity  indeed  attaches  in  a  certain  degree  to  all 
who  refuse  their  assent  to  any  material  doctrine  deducible'  by  the 
established  laws  of  interpretation  from  Scripture ;  and  great  must 
be  the  furce  of  that  prejudice,  which  can  overlook  tbe  incbnsist- 
ddcy  of  arbitrarily  imposing  a  meaning  unwarranted  by  the  usages 
of  language,  on  a  book  to  which  all  parties  appeal  as  tbe  standard 
and  rule  of  faith.  But  I  do  not  hesitate  to  aver  my  conviction, 
that  tbe  profession  of  Uuitarian  tenets  afibrds  a  convenient  shelter 
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to  many,  who  would  be  more  properly  termed  Deists,  .and  who  by 
the  boldness  of  their  interpolations,  omissions,  and  perversions,  by 
the  indecency  of  their  insinuations  against  the  veracity  of  the  in- 
^Ired  wjiters,  by  their  familiar  levity  on  the  awful  .mysteries  of  re- 
ligion, and  their  disrespectful  reflections  on  the  person  and  actions 
of  their  Saviour,  are  distinguished  from  real  Unitarians,  and  be-' 
tray  the  true  secret  of  the  flimsy  disguise  which  they  have  assumed 
as  a  cover  from  the  odium  of  avowed  infidelity.  Their  position,  it 
must  be  confessed,  has  been  not  unskilfuUj'^  chosen  :  little  ground 
has  been  lost  in  their  retreat :  the  line  of  separation  between  the  con-* 
tiguous  systems  is  oflen  indiscerniUe,  and  at  best  faintly  marked  ; 
and  in  return  for  the  sacrifice  of  a  name  they  have  obtainedi  a  facility 
of  diffusing  their  pernicious  principles  with  less  suspicioa. 

To  those  who  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  tendency  of 
modern  Unitarianism,  this  statement  may,  at  first  sight,  appear 
rather  harsh  ;  but  by  those  who  have  even  the  slightest  acquaint-^ 
fince  M'ith  all  the  frauds  and  peiversions  which  distinguish  th» 
far  larger  part  of  the  Unitarian  body,  it  %vill  be  considered  as 
founded  in  perfect  justice  and  undoubted  feet.     Within  these 
very  few  years  indeed  Socinianism  has  undergone  a  very  consi- 
derable change.     Tfiat  low  Arianism  which  maintains  a  sort  of 
disputed  title  to  the  inheritance  and  name  of  Christianity,  is  now. 
vanished,  and  in  its  place  a  system  has  prevailed  which  can  der 
serve  no  other  appellation  but  that  of  Deism  in  disguise.     The 
only  point  upon  which  the  Unitarian  could  professedly  have  mej^ 
the  Christian,  is,  upon  the  authenticity  apd  iuspiraiian  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  ;  but  ihe  mutilations,  omissions,  and  iuterpolai 
tions,  which  they  have  of  late  introduced  into  the  sacred  textj 
have  dissipated  even  the  shadow  o(  an  agreement.  The  Christia^l 
and  the  Unitarian  cannot  now  join  issue  upon  a  single  point,  exr 
ceptiiig  upon  the  natural  existence  of  Chriat, .  aed  to  t)iat  cir^ 
cumstace,  as  an  historical  fact,  we  conceive  that  Shaftesbury  ana 
Bolingbrbke  would  Qot  have  refused  4  heir  assait;  noc  doiVe 
believe  that  these  two  high  priests  of  Deisiu^coosideced  hint  ii| 
lui/iiiferior  ligbt>  to  that  jn  which  he  ^^  viewed  by  the   nvoc^^ru 
Unitarian. 

,  from.tjiis  cvQmprehensive  view  of  th^/ise  and  progress  of  in^i 
fiflfelity  in  ;this  country,  the  Bisho{)  now  directs  our  attention  tq 
Ae  dangerj  to  be  apprehend^ed  from  an  opposite  quarter.  Mucl| 
aui  the  increase  of  fanaticism  has  arrested  the  attention  of  those^ 
who,  in  tlie  unwearied  exertions  of  the  puritanical  party,  botl| 
^ilhin  aT)d  without  the  Church,  feel  the  most  reasonable  alarms 
for  hei*  very  existence ;  numerous  as  these  advocates  are,  who 
iiQW  rally  round  her  towers,  by  their  vigilance  to  proclaim,  and 
by  their  exertions  to  avert  the  threatened  danger,  we  do  not  yet 
remember,  in  all  the  splendid  and  judicious  efforts  which  have 
been,  and  will,  we  trust,  continue  to  be  made  in  the  holy  cause, 
«o  clear  and  able  a  statement  of  the  cause,  $o  calm  and  so  in- 
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/»ntrovjM-rible  adeductiao.oflhe.effecls.to  he  stppreben^ediioii) 
^eincreasipg  torpeot  of  dissent  uu4  disurgauiziitiojiyds,  is  con^ 
iam^  in  the  foUowing  observations. 

'*  The  portentous  excesses  of  crime  and  calamity^  w&ioh  fb]Iowe4 
tbe  hprnble  .e;icperi{nent  of  adopting  the  principles  of  unbelleflfor 
ffae  general  rules  of  action,  awalcened  the  minds  of  men  to  serious 
reflection  on  their  duties.  And  never  was .  there  a  period  in  our 
nistoiy,  in  which  so  strong  a  disposition  prevailed  to  study  th6 
truths  of  Revelation,  and  tp  appreciate  their  value  in  the  direction 
ofhuman  conduct.  But,  since  good  is  not  to  be  found  without  an 
admixture  of  evil,  the  irregnlar  action  of  this  feeling  has  given  birth 
to  a  multiplicity  of  errors,  which  are  more  extensively  received, 
and^more  pertindcioasly  cherished,  as  the  transports  of  i>assion  and 
tbe  dreams  of  .efidiaaiasni  have  greater  attractions  for  human  cor- 
ruption, tlian  tjbe  dull  ifnifonnity  of  sober  belief,  ai^l  the  strict- 
ness of  reasoQi^le  obedience.  To  enumerate  the  eccentricities  of 
imdisciplined  ^ect^n,  to  n^k  the  gradations  of  heresy  from 
simple  mistak/3  pr  ^^urdity  to  gross,  corruption  of  fait}],  or  misr 
chievQus  principles  of  action,  would  be  an  endless  task.  .  Suffice  !( 
to  observj^f  that  intemperate  effervescence  of  zeal  is  hardly  con,- 
fistent  with  .the  dominion  of  charity^  or  the  love  of  truth,  m  the 
^eart ;  and  that  deeper  wounds  have  been  inflicted  on  the  churcli 
by  the  madness  or  folly  of  enthusiasts  and  fanatics,  than  by  the 
malice  of  her  most  inveterate  enemies.  I  do  not  affect  to  dread  a 
renewal  of  the  excesses  committed  by  the  Dondtists  of  old,  orevei^i 
of  the  troubles  excited  by  the  Puritans  in  later  times.  The  evil  t<> 
be  reasonably  apprehended  is  a  gradual  diminution  of  attachment 
to  the  national  Church,  which  in  its  immediate  effects  would 
itbridge  die  sphere  of  her  beneficial  .influence,  and  might  lead  in  it* 
possible  consequences  to  the  subversion  of  an  Establislniient*  the 
firmest  support,  ai^d  the  noblest  nrnament  of  Christianity.  Tha|, 
such  is  the  ultin^^te  pbject,  I  do  ngt  say,  of  ra^onal  and  sober  dis-r 
fentfers  .pf  any  denpniination ;  but  of  ^^tpipmiscuous  multitude  of 
coftfi^erate  jseptaries  who  have  imbibed  thQ^s^irk  of  malignant  dis^ 
sent,  which  tin  the  prosecution  Qf  bo^stjility  against  the  established 
faith  forgets  its  attachment  to  ^,  particular  creed ;  there  is  the 
strongest  reason  ,to'  believe.  The  viev^s  of  this  dangerous  factioA 
are  unintentionally  seconded  by  a  far  more  respectable- descrfption 
of  men,  who  rightly  conceiving  that  souiid-faith' and  sincere  piety 
are  the  essentials  of  pure  religion,  entertun  an  Indtff^^nte  to  <^rdi* 
nances  and  forms ;  ioveriooking  fhe  necessity  of  pernlaB^nt  fences 
for  tlie  protedtion  of  tl)e  flo(^,  of  I'egulai^  ohdi)nels  for  the  ^distri- 
bution of  the  living  waters;  and^forffotting'.that  atweli-constituted 
Bstablishment,  though  ]t«  liecessarily  partakes  t)f/]jjjnian  impertecT 
tion,^ords.the  beat  security^  whidi  ^an  be  devised  by  (he  wisdom 
of  man;  iigninst  the .  vioi^ftndes  of  eveatsj^  ili^  altorvatioi^  of  zeal^ 
sad  the  fluctuations  of  fip^Lon. 

If  the  preceding^  statements  haye  any  foundation  in  facts;  if  the 
joint  machinations  of  infidels -and  ^ctaries,  assisted  by  the  indiscre- 
tion of  short  sighted  piety,  a^ e  calculated  to  excite  alarm ;  the 
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iq^eani  af  resisting  a  torrent  enlarged  by  the  nnion  of  waters,  whieliy 
ssuing  in  opposite  directions  from  different  sources,  have  at  length 
fallen  into  the  same  dianne},  deserve  our  most  serious  considera- 
tioB/'  P.  17* 

Tliat  these  statements  are  founded  in  facts  is  a  point  which, 
unhsppily  for  the  Church,  will  admit  of  no  dispute.  '  The  proof 
of  these  assertlona  will  be  found  in  the  meetings  of  every  Bible 
Association  throughout  tlie  kingdom.     When  we  see  those  who 
avowedly  discredit  the  inspiration^  and  disown  tlie  obligations  of 
the  holy  Scripture,  uniting  tiieniselves  with  others,  who  in  the  wild 
¥i$ion  of  a  disordered  imagihatjon,  strain  every  doctrine,  and  ca« 
ricatiira  every  article  of  the  Clnistian  faith ;  when  we  see  %the 
Unitarian  lemling  his  influence  to  the  distribution  of  that  bodr, 
which,  if  lie  is  sincere  in  his  own  faith,  he  must  acknowledge  to 
be  a  mass  of  errors  and  impostures;  and  when  we  see  the 
sniooth*tongued  fanatic  courting  the   ai4,  and  ^  advocating  the 
cause  of  this  very  Unitarian,  what  opinion  can  any  calm  and  rea- 
sonable Churchman  form  of  such  an  heterogeneous  mixture  I 
Cetisotre  opus  est  an  harusplce  ?     Tlie  minds  of  some  may  be 
irecoBciled  to  this  strange  coalition  by  the  specious  name  of  reli^ 
gious  unitjf     But  whc^  it  is  remembered,  tliat  in  no  one  point 
of  doctrine  or  faith  is  this  unity  preserved,  but  that  every  sect  and 
description  of  men  which  compose  this  motley  crew  maintains 
its  own  interpretation,  to  the  exclusion  often  of  his  nearest  neigh* 
biMir  from  ttie  very  hopes  of  salvation,  we  are  at  a  loss  to -imagine 
bi/w  tlie  cause  of  religious  unity  can  be  promoted.    On  one  point 
done  can  these  discordant  priixiples  and  contradictory  profes* 
sions  concur  in  unity  of  design,  namely,  in  the  erection  of  an  in- 
terest iqdependant  of  the  Established  Church,  and  subversive  of 
Itf  influence.      It  is  against  the  foundations  of  our  British  Zioii 
that  the  alliance  of  aR  these  various  streams  is  directed.    And 
ahould  the  Cliurrh  fM  under  their  unitf^d  efforts,  w^e  leave  it  for 
abler  politicians  than  ourselves  to  declare  how  long  the  civil  part 
of  the  constitution  will  survive  its  destruction. 

At  00  time,  however,  were  tlie  whole  body  of  the  clergy  more 
seri^u^ly  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  impending  danger,  and  at 
no  tioikfB  weif  their  exertions  animated  with  more  uniform  and 
judieioua  zeaL  To  ibem^  under  Providence,  b  entrusted  the 
guardi«Rdiit»  and  protection  of  that  holy  fabric,  which  b  the 
surest  and  molt  satred  bolw^k  of  the  Chriatian  faith*  Nor  while 
Ae  venerable  author  of  this  Cba^  sbaV,  by  the  Uesnng  of  God, 
pi^side  over  the  great  and  important  diocese  committed  to  his  care, 
wlM  tlie  clergy  tfither  of  the  metropolis  or  of  distarU  provinces 
ever  want  a  rallying  point  for  their  high  and  holy  exertions;  to  him 
they  M  ill  look  up  for  countenance  in  activity,  for  counsel  in  diffi- 
culty, and  for  command  in  the  dny  of  danger ;  hb  voice  will  give 
e  tou^  and  a  vigour  to. all  tbeir  eff orts^  ami  bis  approbatidii  wUI 
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Bssure  tliem  that  dieir  duties  have  been  zealously  and  manfully 
discharged. 

Most  important  and  judicious  is  the  advice  which  the  Bishop 
subjoins  to  hb  exposure  of  the  dangers  which  environs  them. 

^  The  complexion  of  the  times  has,  in  a  few  years,  tindereone  c 
material  change.  The  course  of  events  has  given  a  poweno)  iiii* 
pulse  to  the  energies  of  the  human  mind.  A  mighty  mass  of  inlet* 
lect  is  working  with  incessant  and  increasiog  activity :  and  corres- 
jponding  exertion  is  required  on  the  part  af  the  Clergy  to  give  a 
proper  direction  to  this  general  movement,  ami  to  controul  lit 
irregularities  and  excesses. 

V  la  the  first  place*  yjau  do  not  require  to  be  told,  that  activity, 
eamestaes6>  and  zeal,  in  the  complete  and  effective  discharge  of 
all  your  duties,  can  alone  enable  you  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
occasion  ;  to  disconcert  the  projects  of  adversaries  ever  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  your  negligence  ;  or  to  retain  the  affections  of 
serious  men,  who  are  likely  to  be  alienated  from  the  Church  by  re* 
missness  or  indifference  in  the  minister. 

**  As  little  necessity  is  there  to  observe,  that  you  are  solemnly 
pWdged  to  teach  the  word  of  God  as  it  is  revealed  in  the  Scrip- 
ture. If  ever  the  imputation  of  preachiug  morality  to  the  negiecl 
of  Gospel  truth  attached  t5  any  considerable  proportion  of  the 
clergy,  at  the  present  day,  I  am  firmly  persuaded,  there  is  no  Veal 
foundation  for  the  charge.  At  the  same  time  it  can  nevtnr  be 
superfluous  to  remind  you,  that  you  are  false  to  your  professional 
engagements,  unless,  'in  the  course  of  your  teaching,  you 
thoroughly  instruct-  your  congregations  in  the  whole  circle  of  doc* 
trines  and  duties,  which  are  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  salvation* 
The  full  and  clear  exposition  of  Christian  truth  will  operate  as  the 
surest  preservative  against  the  sophistry  of  infidels,  who  would  un- 
dermine the  faith  ot  your  flocks,  and  the  insidious  practices  of 
schismatics,  whp  endeavour  to  shake  their  allegiance  to  the  Church, 
and  tlieir  attachment  to  their  lawful  pastor."  P.  19. 

To  a  very  few,  as  vtre  would  hope,  of  bis  clerical  audience  is  hie 
earnest  exhortation  to  love  and  charity  among  themselves  pecu« 
Karly  addressed.  He  deprecates,  in  the  strongest  terms^  all  mu« 
lual  crimination  and  reproach.  The  daring  and  unfounded  ac« 
cusations  so  frequently  brought  against  the  generality  of  the 
clergy  by  the  evxiiigelical  party,  of  inditference  to  the  great  and 
leading  truths  of  the  gospel,  too  far  justify  this  caution.^  The  best 
refutation  of  such  a  calumny  is  to  be  found  in  the  lives  and  the 
the  doctrines  of  the  accused ;  enough  lias  been  already  written  by 
ablest  peas  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  such  an  assertion ;  it  remaina 
tlierefore  for  the  clergy,  who  are  di|is  attacked,  steadily  to 
pursue  the  good  path,  nor  to  rela.^  their  exertions  in  the  sacred 
cause,  nor  to  weaken  the  effii'acy  of  thdir  laboufS  by  vexatiou$ 
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elispitte  and  asele«d  recriniination :  Magtia  eU  vitritai  et  pfa^ 
vultbiu 

;  To  the  younger  clergy^  the  Bishop  has  addr^ss^d  liimddf  ih  i. 
straih  of  th«  most  affectionate  irdtnonition  and  iaJiitary  iiistftfG-* 
lioB*  If  caution  and  timidity  are  the  aecompaniments  of  agfe^ 
pr6jdd|ced' declamation^  and  hasty  decision^  are  the  charitcleris- 
tics  of  youth;  it  is  therefforef  essential  to  counteract  that  pre- 
eipitancy  in:  ■  detenmnatiofi,  whicb^  though  formed  withoui 
thoi^ht^  16  too  often  maintained  agamdt  eon^ction^  thus  shack* 
ling  Ib^  ex{)^ieiice  of  maturerxODsiderattoti  by  the  folly  and  im* 
prudence  of  youth.  We  could  wish  that  the  foUowing  words 
were  engraven  on  th6  divinity  scho^ols  of  both  our  Universities. 

*^  On  those  abstrUse  and  difficult  points  of  theology,  which  afd 
better  suited  to  scholastic  discussion  than  to  the  edification  of 
ordinary  congregations,  I  most  earnestly  exhort  you  to  suspend 
your  decision,  till  you  have  fully  surveyed,  and  completely  di^ 
gested,  the  system  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  are  enabled  by  re-^ 
peated  comparison  to  comprehend  the  relationsand  correspondencies 
of  the  several  parts,  and  the  connection  and  harmony  of  the  n^hole^ 
By  attention  to  these  suggestions  you  will  arrive  at  maturity  o^ 
judgment,  with  liberty  of  opinion  and  action  unshackled  by  hasty 
declarations,  or  early  prejuaices ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand  th^ 
peace  of  your  conscience,  the  spiritual  welfare  of  your  flock,  and 
the  unity  and  tranquillity  of  the  Church,  may  be  endangered  by 
imprudent  precipitancy.*'  P.  21. 

Not  less  admirable  are  the  cautions  of  the  Bishop  against  too 
anxious  a  desire  of  secular  celebrity^  and  too  great  an  appetency 
^or  the  palm  of  popular  preaching.  His  Lordship  has  beert 
pleased  to  address  this  portion  of  his  Charge  to  the  younger 
part  of  his  audience  ouly^  but^  in  our  opinion,  it  is  equally  appli-^ 
cable  to  those  of  a. more  advanced  period  of  life:  for  it  seldom 
happens^  that  vanity  and  folly  decrease  with  increasing  years, 
'^fhis  being  the  case,  it  may  perhaps  be  wise  in  their  diocesan 
to  warn  them  against  the  first  assaults  of  vaniiy  and  self-approbft'^* 
tion,  before  they  might  grow  too  conceited  to  take  advice,  and 
too  impotent  to  follow  it.  ' 

The  next  subject  to  which  the  Bishop  calls  the  attention  of 
liis  clergy,'is  to  the  establishment  and  support  of  national  schools^ 
Nluchhas  been  already  effected  by  this  vast  and  powerful  engine^ 
but  much  still  remains  to  be  done,  especially  in  the  metropolis. 
jf^erpetual  attempts  are  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  patrons 
of  infidel  j[|berality  to  ^rekindle  the  flame  of  contention,  wh^h 
liad  been  well  nigh  extinguished,  and  to  oppose  the  broad  basis,  aft 
it  is  termed,  of  religious  itidifference  to  the  exclusive  inculcation 
(if  the  do'ctiineS  of  our  chmch. .  An  ntteinpt  has  been  ifiade  td 
iSffiite  the  interests  of  "  schools  for  all,"  witli  tliose  of  the  Bible 
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Society^  which  has  for  the  present  proved  abortive ;  although  a 
declaration  was  made  by  the  dissenting  secretary  of  the  latter 
that  their  views  and'interests  were  the  same.  We  know  iiot  what 
effect  the  seductive  name  of  the  "  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society/'  with  which  it  has  been  lately  adorned^  may  have  in  pro. 
dttciog  the  union^  iior  whether  the  Bible  Society  will  choose  to 
own  itself  the  sponsor  of  this  precious  child  of  iiitidelity.  All  these 
circumsfances^  however^  are  of  sufficient  weight,  to  animate  the 
zeal,  and  to  encrease  the  activity  of  the  clergy  of  the  metropolis, 
by  whose  exertions,  in  conjunction  with  many  excellent  lay  de- 
fenders uf  our«stablishmttit>  the  danger  is  to  be  diverted;  The 
great  kistrttment  of  education  is  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the 
churchy  every  effort  to  wr^st  it  from  them  has  hitherto  been  inr 
tain;  tf  therefor^,  by  their  negligence  or  inadvertency,  it  should 
MI  into  the  |iowec  of  the  enemy,  to  them  only  can  be  imputed  the 
blame ;  for  when  once  it  is  lost,  let  them  remember  that  it  never 
can  be  recovered*  We  trust  that  to  every  clergyman  throughout 
tbekii^doBi>  vtrbo  has  neglected  this  means  of  diffusicjg  religious 
instruction  in  amy  populous  parish  comn^itted  to  bb  care,  the 
foUowiog  sentence  will  speak  in  the  language  of  just  reproach--^ 
''  Every  populous  viUage,  unprovided  with  a  national  school 
ipuKt  be  cousid^ed  as  a  strong  hold  abandoned  to  tbe  occupation 
onhe  enemy.** 

The  Bish(^>  h^\tever^  has  reminded  as  that  even  after  the 
universal  establishment  of  these  schools,  there  is  the  most  urgent* 
call  for  vigiUiiicewd  Tabbur.  VVe  consider  it  as  a  providential 
circnnwtanoe  that  these  institutions  require  the  same  care  and 
artention  tn  nai^tiaiuing  their  vigour  and  utility,  which  was  ne- 
cessaty  at  tbeir  iirst .  establishment.  The  constant  attention  of 
die  clergymQfi  is  required  not  only  to  prevent  any  part  of  die 
system  itself  from  falliug  into  decadence,  but  to  correct  the  abuses, 
and  to  controul  the  irregularities  which  are  ever  attendant  on 
sp  complicated  a  machine ;  and  above  all,  perpetually  to  recall 
tbem  t6  their  first  principles— the  promulgation  of  Christianity 
i^thedoctiine.and  pliscipline  of  the  Estnblished  Church.  All 
these  circumstances  will  have  an  admirable  tendency  to  unite  the 
dergyiban  With  tb^  interests,  the  feelings^  and  what  is  of  most 
tfmsequence,  with  the  rising  youth  of  bis  parish,  to  teach  them 
early  tp  IooJl  upon  tbe  minister  of  the  establishment  as  their 
gmrrdiafif  protector,  and  friend. 

iVeha^  thought  it  incumbent  upon  us,  for  the  reasons  which 
^  \Mb  stated,  to  present  our  readers  with  a  full  analysis  of  thin 
mostSmportant  Chai*ge ;  and  happy  shall  we  be,  if,  from  the  ac- 
count which  we  have  afforded  them,  they  shall  be  induced  to 
give  the  whole  of  it  that  long  and  serious  attention  to  which  it  is 
'»<>  uniformly  entitled. 
'   •  •  Thronnliout 
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Throiigbotit  the  whole  tfajsre  is  manifested  a  vigour  of  iiH 
tellect^  a  clearness  of  perception^/and  an  accuracy  of  judgment^ 
qualities  wbich  are  rarely  found  united  in  the  same  mind.  Kvery 
sentence  is  the  result  of  profound  and  active  thought,  and  cannot 
fail  of  producing  a  corresponding  effect  upou  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  in  providing  him  with  materiab  for  thinking*  But  what, 
in  our  mind,  cc*.istitutes  its  grand  and  leading  feature,  is  the  pious> 
Enlarged,  and  dispassionate  survey  which  it  affords  of  the  signs 
of  the  times.  Every  event  which  has  distingubhed  the  past, 
every  cause  which  may  operate  upon  the  future,  appears  to  have 
passed  through  the  calm  and  disciplined  mind  of  its  learned  au- 
thor. Exalted  by  scholarship  and  piety  to  a  sort  of  moral  emu 
aence,  he  surveys  all  the  events  passing  below  him  in  one  iuminoiis 
.  and  comprehensive  view,  untainted  by  the  prejudice  of  party,  and 
undisturbed  by  the  clamour  of  faction.  The  principles  which  he 
lays  down  are  too  simple  to  be  misunderstood,  and  loo  powerful 
to  be  controverted  or  denied ;  nor  are  they  the  speculations  of 
idle  theory,  but  the  foundations  of  permanent  and  decisive  action* 
In  ve^'  few  instances  has^his  Lordship  entered  into  the  minutia  of 
^detail,  and  in  this  point  he  has  shewn  much  discrimination,  as 
the  Clergy  of  London  are  geneially  too  well  informed  upon  all 
these  affairs  to  stand  in  need  of  the  instructions  of  their  Diocesan; 
it  is  to  his  declarations  on  the  great  public  principles  of  ecclesi« 
astical  polity  that  they  look  with  anxiety  for  countenance,  and 
eagerness  for  information. 

The  language  is  uniformly  elegant  and  vigorous,  devoid  of  all 
affectation  either  of  ornament  or  of  simplicity.  Ttie  construc- 
tion of  the  sentences  is  clear  and  unembarrassed ;  «id  the  words 
and  expressions  are  so  happily  chosen,  that  none  could  be  altered 
or  omitted  without  manifest  injury.  There  is  an  eneigy  and  a 
\rarmth  of  feeling  throughout,  which  is  never  betrayed  into' rant 
or  inflation,  but  rises  perpetually  with  the  subject  into  a  strain  of - 
manly  and  dignified  eloquence.  What  however  we  most  admire, 
is  the  glow  of  genuine  and  unaffected  piety,  which  pervades  and 
consecj^tes  the  whole,  and  appears  to  reflect,  as  from  a  mirror, 
the  mild  and  Christian  temper  of  its  author. 

We  have  thus  discharged  our  duty  to  our  readers,  and  ii6  less  to 
the  laity  than  to  the  Clergy,  in  commending  this  Cliarge  to  their 
serious  attention,  as  we  are  persuaded  that  no  one  v^rill  rise  from  it 
without  feeling  the  wiser  and  the  better  for  its  study.  We  stand  . 
in  no  sort  of  alarm  from  the  imputation  pf  flattery  in  these  ex- 
pressions of  our  approbation.^  It  is  a  solid  fabric  ;  and  will  bear 
a  far  greater  weight  of  honour  than  it  is  in  our  pioweic  to  heap 
upon  it. 
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Art.  11.  Prdsodia  GmcA,  site  Mctrwwn  Gneeorum  Exjhh 
titio ;  iiecn6n  Dissertation  Jn^lice  Scripia,  de  usu  digammm 
Homeri  Carminibus,  tt  reftults.kfMPometri  ejusdem  pracipusM  t 
Yrtit  adficitur  lAbtr  primus  iliadik  cwh  Notts*  Studio  GeorgH 
Dunbar,  F.  R.  9.  E.  et  in  Acadtmia  Ecknensi  Litt.  G;v 
Prof. 

^R.  Professor  I^dnbar  oif  the  University  of  Ediobiirghj^.tfi^ 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Ru^sel  of  the  Univiersity  of  Qia^ow^  are  lo^ 

gether  b;  the  ears. 

♦         • 
Tk  ^*  if  (T^wi  itSy  ifiii  ^viffuxi  fAa;^i0'Oa»  { 

• 

Mr.l^sel  it  seems  is  a  wicked  wag;  and  has  published  a 
book,  in  which  he  compares  the  University  of  Edinburgh  to  as 
ipdifFerent  water-mi^U  to  which  Scotch  people  resort  to  have 
their  Greek  and  Mathematics  ground,  '^  however  distant  the' 
mill  may  be,  however  scanty  the  water,  and  however  indifferent 
die  whole  apparatus  of  grinding.^  Mr.  Russd^  it  seem^,  dal 
not  call  to  mind  the  treatment  which  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha 
met  with  when  he  attacked  a  similar  establishment :  for  he,  like 
the  hero  of  Cervantes,  has  rottsed  the  fury  of  the  millers,  one  of 
whom  steps  boldly  forward  in  the  person  of  Mr.  DuniMur*  and 
proceeds  to  dust  his  adversai7*8  jacket.  And  we  must  do  him  the 
juatice  to  say,  that  if  hard  words  would  break  bones,  Mr.  Ru»« 
sePs  osteology  would  be  cruelLy  deranged.  Professors,  it  ap- 
pears, are  privileged  to  be  more  abusive  than  simple  individuala; 
and  accordingly  Professor  Dunbar  flings  the  dirt  about  him  with 
an  enei^  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  ^The  unfortunate  joke  abovt 
the  mill  has  procured  for  its  author  the  appellation  of  '^  a  Tatler 
and  a  Buffoon^"  ^*  this  Man,''  and  ^'  the  Reverend  Gentleman.'' 
His  work  is  *^  false,  meagre,  prejudiced,  unjust;  a  daring  insult  to 
truth ;  full  of  malicious  insinuations  and  groundless  assertions ;" 
himself  ^'  contemptible  and  ridiculous— with  a  degree  of  effront^ 
try  or  stupidity  hardly  to  be  conceived,  Scc.*^ 

^  Whence  are  these  tears  T  Why,  th^  Professor  suspects  that 
Mr*  Russel  is  desirous  of  exalting  the  University  of  Glasgow  at . 
the  expence  of  that  of  Edinburgh :  and  accordingly  he  take* 
great  pains  to  shew  that  the  latter  is  the  favourite  abode  of 
Apollo  and  the  Muses  rather  than  the  former.  It  is  amusing  to 
see  two  Gentlemen,  north  of  the  Tweed,  quarrelling  about  l^t^ 
and  Greek,  and  dbputing  whether  the  smallest  number  of  sol^ 
cisms  and  false  quantities  be  committed  at. Edinburgh  or  Glas* 
gbw.  The  question,  we  conceive,  lies  between  '^  tweedledum" . 
and  ^^  tweedledee/'  and  there  let  it  rest.  But  as  tb^  Professor 
assures  us  that  the  Greek  class  at  Ediuburghj  h^  n^^  during 
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the  whole  of  the  last  session,  •'  a  part  of  the  OecRpus  Tyrail-i 
bus/'  artd  ^  s&me  of  the  PJutuiS  of  Aristophftnes,"  we  begin  t<^ 
•ntertftin  sanguine^  hopes  for  our  northern  tieighbiwrs;  and  sh»U 
flctt  wonder  to  heat,  when  tlie  new  edition  of  Moreira  Tiiesaonra 
1»  out,  that  they  have  tried  their  hand  upon  Greek  vitrse,  as  die 
^XsuimXw  imyivimpt.*  -fPis  flrpWviir  m€lp»f.  Our  readers  perhaps 
are  wondering  w  hat  all  this  abuse  of  Mr.  Russel  has  to  do  with 
Greek  prosody ;,  but  the  feet  ia,  that  it  is  contained  in  a  Preface 
i^hich  is  in  the  middle  of  the  book ;  for  the  book  is  tripartite 
Ijatin  at'Otoe  end,  Greek  at  the  other,  English  in  the  middle : 

And  both  the  English  and  the  Latin  of  Professor  Dunbar  bear  a 
dbrffiid^rable  re5enibl2tnce  to  the  heterogeneoos  animal  described 
ih  the  above  hhe.  ^ 

•  The  motto  of  all  colitrovertists  is  '^^ve  and  tele  *  Mn 
Itussel  has  gfven  it  pretty  freely  to  the  Edinburgh  *  mHleni;'  Mr* 
Dunbar,  if  we  may  borrow  an  expression  from  '*tlie  fancy,"  baa 
ffriHtd  him  in  rettnn  :  we  should  not  howifv^  conceive  that  xht 
rt^pntation  of  Mr.  Russel  viill  sustain  any  injury  from  the  bbwsof 
his  adversary,  but  that  Anta*us-like,  he  irill  rise  with  new  fitrcmgth 
from  the  ground,  and  transfix  the  Professor  in  one  of  hfe  vulner- 
al)le  parts,  of  which,  we  lament  to  say,  there  are  not  a  fen^ :  such 
i^'llie  fate  of  war  ;  a  reciprocity  of  slaughter ;  ikKvfvm  tt  xal 

Mr.  Dunbar  informs  us  that  ht  srucc^eeded  to  the  chair  of  th«^ 
liitie  Professor  Dalzel^  a  modest  man  and  a  respectable  scholar. 
Ill  \fhkh  of  ^se  respects  hi»  snccessor  resembles  him  we  shaH 
mt  pretend  to  determine,  because  we  have  no  doubt  but  that 
^ome  Glasgow  graduate  will  settle  the  point  mofe  aatisfactoriiy^' 
ire  Iroidd  only  observe^  that  Mr.  Dalzel  did  not  rise  into  no- 
tict  by  endtotouriiig  to  piill  others  down ;  he  did  not  stiive  to  en- 
hance his  own  merit  by  depreciating  that  of  his  contettipon^ries ; 
nor  by  compiHng  from  other  authors  in  bad  Laftn,  and  without 
acknowledgement.  ^ 
'  Mr/  Dunbar,  it  seems,  ha<  to  do  only  viftth  boys  iff  hia  capacity 
of  Gneek  Lecturer  at  Edm burgh;'  and  as  ifA«y  have  'read' only  m 
part  of  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus,  and  tome  of  th^  Pkitus,  and  be, 
perhaps,  has  read  the  whole  of  those  plays,  he  liatf  cdotnicted  a 
ntotion  df  his  own  superiority,  which  is  all  very  well  in  the  lectufe* 
r<K>m,  but  which  becomes  h'un  ill  when  he  wal4s  abroad.  Th« 
fjedago^tte  who  carries  his  rod^ut  of  school  and  begins  to  e^rcisfe* 
it  on  his  neighbours^  runs  the  risk  of  having  it  applied  to  his  owti 
back  in  retaliation.  While  Mr.  Dunbar  confifies  himself  to  tlhe 
sphere  forwhich  nature  designed  and  education  has  qnah6ed  him, 
k(i  jfisTf  jxmdMit  to  |ii  i?aiqp^^  but  when  be 

aifiuiQei 
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Qisttmev  at  once  the  tone  of  si  dictator  and  a  censor ;  when  he 
^serts  with  confidencie  aud  reproves  with  insolence ;  we  must 
break  over  his  head  his  rod  of  office,  aud  send  him  back 
tf}  th6  country  of  false  quantities  with  the  reproof  which  be 
deserved ; 

Disciptdorum  inter  jubeo  plorare  eathedras. 

Will  it  be  believed  that  a  Scotch  Professor,  whose  name  is 
known  only  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  unaccount- 
ably booked  into  the  title  pa^e  of  an  Herodotus  with  that  of 
Porson,  has  presumed  to  hold  the  following  language  of  a  scholar, 
whose  labours  have  received  the  unanimous  applause  of  the 
learned  world  for  more  than  half  a  Century,  and  of  whose  works 
any  single  volume  contains  more  of  solid  and  substantial  lenrnii^; 
than  all  that  Mr.  Dunbar  has  published,  or  is  ever  likely  to  pub« 
lish.  Professor  Heyne  died  in  July,  IB  12,  full  of  years  and  ho« 
BOUTS ;  and  left  behind  him  the  well  earned  reputafion  of  having 
been  the  most  judicious  of  all  the  interpreters  of  the  ancient 
poets.  And  now  for  the  first  time  starts  up  io  an  University, 
which,  except  as  a  great  dissecting-room^  is  in  all  pther  pp^gts 
sufficiently  obscure,  a  man  who  cannot  even  write  Lutin  gram* 
maticaUy,  and  attempts  to  tear  to  pieces  the  literary  character  of 
iiim,  whom  the  consenting  suffrages  of  the  English,  Dutch  and 
German  scholars  have  raised  to  an  eminence  far  beyond  even  the 
ken  of  Mr.  Dunbar.  Mr.  Hermann  also  comes  in  for  his  share 
of  contemptuous  censure ;  but  he  is  alive,  and  quite  able  to  de- 
fend himself  if  he  thinks  fit,  in  case  this  book  should  ever  come  to 
l)is  knowkdge.  ,  But  Heyne  is  dead ;  and  therefore  Mr,  Dunbar 
expects  perhaps  to  insult  him  With  impunity. 

Jsinus,  ut  viditfervm^ 
Impune  ladi,  calcibusfronUm  exUriL 

His  wor^s  are  these :  ''  It  is  evident,  from  the  whole  of  \i\fk 
(Hermann's)  discussion  upon  the  caesura  and  hiatus,  in  his  edi^ 
don  of  the  Orphica,  and  the  Uttle  information  he  has  communi** 
cated  in  his  book  upon  the  Greek  |netres,  respecting  hexameter 
verse,  that  he  had  veiy  indistinct  and  confused  notions  of  ita 
structure.  We  must  therefore  enquire  whether  Heyne,  the  last, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  best  editor  of  Homer,  has  * 
.thrown  more  light  upon  the  stibject.  For  my  own  part,  I  n^fst 
confess,  that  he  has  grievously  disappointed  mb.  (what  a  pitu !) 
Amidst  the  appearance  of  great  learning,  much  research^  and  no 
small  degree  of  ostentation  and  dogmatism,  it  is  rare  to  Jind  a 
unglepr^[iciple  upon  which  any  opinion  can  rei^t,  or  any  thing  like 
\  regular  enquiry  into  the  structure  of  his  .author's  verse^    H^  has 
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indeed  cotAriiented  sometimes  with  more  severity  than  bef«m^ 
him,  lipon  tbfe  opinion^  of  his  predecessors,  without  adding  any 
thing  valuable  to  their  remarks  or  clearly  exposing  their  errors, 
«nd  has  left  his  author  much  in  the  same  state  as  jie  found  XnvA, 
only  encumbered  with  a  greater  heap  of  useless  illustrations" 

Of  Mr.  Dunbar's  own  judgment  on  metri<^al  points  we  may 
form  some  notion,  when  he  tells  us,  that  we  are  no  better  ao 
<|uainted  with  the  arrangement  of  the  Choral  Odes,  than  we  wem' 
»ome  years  ago,  *^  notwithstanding  the  labours  of  Burney  and 
others  of  inferior  name,'*  ITie  gentlemen  who  are  thus  con- 
temptuously passed  ovfer,  and  most  other  scholars  on  this  sidd^ 
the  Tweed,  as  well  as  a  much  better  Grecian  than  Mr.  Dunbar 
iti  another  Scotch  University^  Glasgow  we  mean,  will,  we  appre-f 
hend,  continue  to  think  that  a  great  deal  indeed  has  been  effected 
in  this  department,  notwithstanding  the  dictum  of  the  Edinburgh 
metrician,  who  does  not  at  present  appear  to  us  to  have. any  of 
Ifae  requisite  qualifications  for  deciding  upon  this  question,  beings 
in  Our  opinion^  equally  deficient  in  learning  and  judgm«it.  But 
our  readers  shiaU  judge  f6r  themselves.  The  Promlia  Graca 
begins  thus : 

I. 

''  A  in  fine  plerumque  corripitur,  ut  rpaS^e^a^  /xotjp«,  Iwori^ 

JEXCfePtlONliS* 

1.  Notnitm  iti  iat  et  doe ;  ut  A^ISet,  2i/MiQcCf  &C.-^in  fdi  plei- 
i*uhique,  diphthongo  non  praecedente,  ut  irripxy  vif^i^spa  ;  praeter 
adject :  mim^ipa.  Longis  etiam  junge  (pai^patf  Kxvpdf  auvp»i 
avpa,  x.ap»,  atupocj  Ti/^Bupa, 

A  pretty  specimen  of  accuracy.  In  the  first  place  Mr.  Dun*» 
bar  makes  the. terminations  of  nounii  in  d»  long.  Whereas  oiKavQat 
and  its  compounds  TrupaxavBa,  Scc.  are  short. 
i  £dly.  He  says  that  most  words  in^^pot  are  long,  when  a  diph-* 
thong  does  not  go  before>  except  TriTrstpa^^iu  which  word  it  strikes 
us  thata  diphthong  does  go  before.  But  what  becomes  ofayKvpi^ 
^^vpoif  rifpa^  cKtiKiTrsyopa,  Ki'picvpa^tind  other  words  of  the  sam« 
sort? 

The  followitig  is  a  choice  sentence^  whether  we  regard  t\ie 
«;legaQce  of  the  Latinity  or  the  accuracy  of  the  defiuilion. 

*'  A  priv^tivum  breve  est  liisi  in  vocibus  plu$  quam  trisyllabic, 
^mna  vocales  breves  habentibus  ;  tunc  apud  Kpicos^  pr^ducitur, 
at  ari/AOfi  ^^dvafqf,** 

Does  not  the  Professor  know  that  this  Ais  made  long  as  well 
by  (b«  Tragic  as  th«  Epilc  poets  i 
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In  a  note  on  the  section  '^  De  Contractione/'  be  observes^ 
''  Hoc  etiam  synecphonedis  dicitur.*'    And  in  p.  43.  *^  Con- 
fundi  suspicor voces  *lnof  et^lrHqs, prior  (i.e.  yocem)  lug^hrisslg^ 
nijicam,  posterior  ab  Idoj  sans,  Apolli/i^/7ii  medicine  deum.'* 
In  p.. 30,  we  have  the  following  elegant  piece  of  Latin  :  "  Dubito 
m  Gneci  duplices  pedes  unqtiam  excogit  arinti  sed  tantum  eos 
(i. /.  dupjices  pedes)  diversis  modts,  musices  variationibus,  salta- 
ti(j(nibusqile  nuuterosis  accooimodariiit.     Haniin  autein  prorstiH 
lari  surous,  nullo  lumine  pratefiso,  ctijiis  ope  cfwris  canticis, 
quibus  hi  pedes  locum  habent,  recte  ordinenUir,  et  ita  consti-^ 
tuantur  ut  cum  il/is  congruant  :'*  We  know  not  whether,  as  Mr. 
I)unbar  asseits,  they  have  learned  to  write  Latin  verse  at  **  t(io 
mill/'  but  we  are  auite  sure  they  cannot  write  Latin  prose.     A 
l)py  in  the  Higli  Sciipol  would  deserve  to  be  whipped,  who  shoi^d 
make  sed  answer  to  an,  or  luse  pncUfW  fpr  pratefito,  or  chpris 
cfLtttUis  iov  catftlcU  choricU.    The  confiisioi)  of  harun^  vi\^A  hi 
and  illh  in  the  coDckiding  sentence  baffles  our  powers  of  com- 
prehension ;  and  the  argumentation  in  the  lirst,  staggers   our. 
logic,     ''  I  doubt  whether  the  Greeks  ever  thought  of  siicl) 
things  as  double  feet ;  but  only  accommodated  them,  Sec.'*   The 
iact  is,  that  ^Ir.  Dunbar  has  stolen  the  whole  observation  fr^m 
an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  Dr.  Barney's  Tentamen, 
Vol.  xxviii.    pp.    183>  184,  but  not  being  able  to  convert  it 
into  Latin,  he  has  mnuled  and  dis^gured  it  in  passing  it  through 
the  mill.     ||e  will  lind  [i  piuch  n^ore  correct  iiccoi^nt  of  this  oi^ 
servatipi)  gjvpn  in  good  Latin  by  Pfofpssor  Beck,  in  an  extract 
from  the  article  in  question,  inserted  in  the  secoqd  voUmie  of 
the  Acta  Seminarii  RegH  Lipsiemis,  p.  482. 

We  observe  by  certain  qi^otatipns  from  Enrip^.  Rhes.  that  thft 
Professor  supposes  the  Ipiesas  to  be  the  production  of  liuri<? 
pides. 

He  borrows  largely,  ^nd  in  niost  instances  without  acknow- 
ledgement, from  J)r.  Burney  and  ^^r.  Oaisfgrd  ;  of  the  former 
he  even  copies  the  mista}wesj|  arid  marks  the  penultima  ^ikoyah^ 
long,  and  that  of  l^^f^s  short.  )n  his.  notes  on  tlie  lirst  book  of 
the  Iliad,  p.  33,  he  corrects  Iliac|<.  P.  135,  xal  J^  ^Oivpgt  eiaviTri 
likojv  xal  oTTcipra  'ki'kuvroLi^  a^ic}  N.  85,  ^/Xa  yyJx  \i\vyro  :  where, 
he  says,  the  reading  ought  assurcdfjf  to  be  Xi'KvTai  and  \i\vTO,  it 
being  ^'an  established  gr^nun£(ticalrule,th^t  neuter  plurals, except 
the  isubjepts  refer  to  animated  beings,  ^re  alw^^s  construed  witi) 
words  in  the  singular  number.  ,  lliis  rule  may  perhaps  be  esta- 
blished at  Edinburgh,  but  no  where  else.  Porspn  was  more 
cautious,  wh^n  he  asserted  it  of  the  veteres  Attici.  Ry  the 
§ame  rule,  y^'e  suppose^  the  professor  \yill  alter  the  fo^owing 
passage; 
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^AXXa  yiy  h  y^\  mywr  o^wfiowv  flti^tiafv.  ^ 

TloKKa  a  Xtfl  fjLiemr/b,  vipos  xpoet  iftaXov  h^aocshf 
*£v  y^i'^  taravrOf  T^iKxiofxevv  %p^s  aaau     IL  O.  3 14* 

'  ^  II.  N.  134* 

And  tliisy  Ft/pcvov*  fljrd^  rot  cTpurr*  iv\  fj^sytipotci  Kiorrm. 

^1.  X.  MO. 

Auji  tbls^  a^MS  r%  i^4'<M^  I'A^v  IpbaBr(An^ 

«vsx«Xc«,rQV  ray  ^apiv  «K>avianfrf. 

Lysidii  Epi&t.  ad  IJipparch; 

So  much  for  tLc  Professor*!?  Greek  and  Latin.  We  now  pro- 
ceed to  c^lI  a  few  flowers  from  his  English.  It  appears  to  him. 
•'  that  the  whole  body  of  Homer's  poems  pre^ent^  even  at  this 
distant  period,  no  very  iiiporrect  speciinfn  of  whi^t  they  were  ia 
ancient  times.  Dr.  Johnson  properly  defines  a  specimen  to  be 
'*  a  part  of  any  thing  exhibited,  that  the  resit  may  be  known.*^ 
Now  certainly  as  the  lliadi  m  its  preser^t  state;,  contains  a  goo4 
deal  more  thap  Homer  himself  wrote^  it  can  scarcely  be  called 
a  specimen  of  that  poem.  Besides  there  is  a  palpable  absurdity 
in  calling  any  thing  a  specimen  of  itself.  Froiu  the  expressiouj^ 
*'  the  whole  body  of  liis  poem&/*  are  we  to  collect  that  Mr. 
Dunhar  can  see  no  difference  between  the  Iliad  and,  the  Odyssey^ 
Again,  in  p.  4.  "  The  current  of  civilization  evidently  flowed 
from  Thessaly^  Thrace,  &c.  and  carriea  with  it  the  knowledge  anc| 
arts  which  hsid  previously  established  in  those  countries.''  Here 
is  a  confusion  of  metaphors,  which*  strictly  speaking,  means  that 
the  arts  were  carried  away  from  Thessaly^  &c.  In  p.  5^  we 
have  the  following  spirited  question  :  '^  Was  it  surprising  tfaeuj^ 
that  the  language  of  poetry  should  have  been  cultivated,  eveu 
before  Homer's  time,  to  an  amazing  degree,  &c  P  Whatever 
was  amazing,  was  surprizing;  and  .we  are  amazed  that  Mr. 
Dunbar  should  be  surprized  in  such  an  inaccuracy^ 

In  p.  7f  we  are  infornicd  tliat  the  Professor  ^'  is  convinced 
that  houus  and  verbs  were  originally  separate  and  independaut 
words  with  distinct  acceptations."  A  most  notable  discovery. 
Will  it  be  credited  that  any  one,  who  calls  himself  a  Greek 
Professor,  should  have  sufiered  to  escape  him  such  a  mixture 
of  positiveness  and  ignorance  as  is  contained  in  the  following 
words,  p.  10? 

"  But  even  though  the  digamma  or  Ionic  vau  have  been  used 
by  the  Greeks,  still  I  asseit  that  it  must  have  disappeared  before 
the  time  of  Homer." 
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What  docs  he  mean  hy  disappearing  f  Have  we  not  the  express 
testimony  of  the  ancient  grammarian  Trypho,  that  Alcaeus  wrote 
Fp^if  for  pin^s}  Did  he  never  hear  of  the  DeKan  marble^  in  whicli 
are  the  words  TO  AFYTOAieO  ?  Has  he  heard  nothing  of  thd 
Eleati  inscription^  found  by  Sir  W.  (Sell,  in  which  are  the  forms 
FPATPA,  FAAEI012,  FETEA,  AITE  FEHOS,  AITE 
FAPrON?  Did  heneverseethcHerucleanTables,ortheSigeart 
Marbles  ?  It  seem3  to  b^  with  philology  as  with  philosophy^  iri 
which  science,  says  Cieero^  there  is  no  opinion  so  absurd^  buf 
that  son^e  person  or  other  hath  advanced  it.  Mr.  Dunbar  se* 
riously  argnesj  that  Homer  could  not  have  used  the  .Xolic 
digamma  because  he  wrote  in  the  /ottic  dialecti  We  crave  leave 
to  transcribe^  for  his  edification^  the  following  remark  of  Mn 
Hemmna  from  a  sm^U  pamphlet  printed  at  Leipzig^  in  1807  t 

^  AI)horret»  inquiunt  hi»  ah  Upmero,  acriptore  lonico^  Mo)icm 
(iterae  usos*  Id  qui  pripus  dixit,  perjocum^  ut  opino^n  dixit :  sed 
arripuerunt  aiU,  et  vel  conviciis  pro  ea  opiniooe  pugnant.  Qui^ 
vero?  Multiis  arg^mentis  QOguoscitur,  i«t4  litera  non  ^olos  usos 
esse  iEoIenses,  sed  Dqrienses  omnes ;  et  esse  h\inc  usun;  ade^ 
fUiti^uum,  ut  initio  universae  Uraeciae  communis  fi^isse  videatur/' 

In  p«  ^,  Mr.  D.  '^  thinks  it  'extremely  probable^  that  th^ 
ancients  run  the  words  more  into  each  other  than  we  do." 

But  \xe  bave  alreiftdy  devotee)  to  (he  consideration  of  this  triflit^ 
^nd  pompous  pro4i|Ctioii  a  larger  share  of  paper  than  it  deserves. 
After  having  recommended  Mr.  Professor  l)unbar  in  future  to 
stay  at  faome^  or  to  come  abroad  in  a  niore  modest  guise^  we 
coD^gn  ham  over  to  the  frilly  care  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Ku^« 
sel^  who^  may  i|ow  assuredly,  qs  far  as  Greek  ^nd  JL^tin  are 
foncemed^  si|bstantkit6  his  charge  aigains^  his  fieighbours  2|t 
Edhiboirgli^  of  having  lu4t  *^  an  indifferent  appamtus  for 
griodini." 


I*    I    II  ■     i|i    II    1      '»^i^^^mm»r-m^m^rmmmm^ 


Aet.  IJI.  Magn4  Britannia  ;  btin^  a  Concise  Topogravhicdl 
AccoutH  iff  the  several  Counties  of  Great  Britain,  J&y  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Lysons,  A.M.  F^R.S.  F.A.  and  L.S.  Rector 
{^ Rodmarton,in  Gloucestershire;  aqd  Samuel  Lysons,  Esa. 
F.R.S.  md  JF,A.S>  Keeper  of  His  Majesty* s  Rec&rds  in  tne 
T^wer  ^*  ZrO^ow.  -  Volume  the  Third,  contaiuing  Cork* 
WALL.     4to.     642  pp.     £^  Ms.     Cadell   a^d    Pavies. 

It  is  expected  from  the  reviewer,  that  he  communic^e  to  th^ 
^uUicj  iqUc|i  niqre  ^a«  a  genc^  ide(^  of  ttie  booli^  which  he 

undertakes 
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tiBderttkef  to  criticbe* .  Npt  only  the  mannerj^  io  winch  m  work 
]8  executed,  but  the  di0t^b^tio^  of  it«  part^  as  t^earing  9^  ^ue 
proportion  to  the  inagi^itude  or  importance  o^f  the  tutyects^ 
ahould  be  taken  into  tl^e  que9tionj  and  indeft4  nuirked  w^th  pi^ie>* 
dfdon.    If  it  b^  historical,  Uie  ffct^  should  be  well  consideredj  i 

and  the  statement^  accurately  examined,  ^n  order  to  determine  \ 

its  authenticity.    Its  dependence,  also,  on  works  of  a  nmilar  de-  i 

Kcription  sliodd  be  ascertained  \  and  in  some  instances  i^  com*  i 

paratiye  merit  appreciated.  ) 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  t^k  iofiposed  cip  the  reviewer  of  \ 

Provmciisd  History,  is  attended  with  peculiar  difficulties.    Where  \ 

all  is  ope  uniforqi  piece,  woven,  as  it  were,  **  without  s^an)  ] 

throughout,**— from  a  very  small  patte^i  w^  may  oftey  ^^^f^  ^  ^^^^ 
rect  jud^ent  of  the  whole.  Such  is  the  case  with  National 
History*  with  Biography,  with  Poetry,  ^rqvinc^  works,  how? 
ever,  at  the  present  day,  embrace  subjects  so  multifarious,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  heterogeneous,  and  requiriiig  so  many  distinct 
qualifications,  such  diversities  of  character  in  the  writer,  that  even 
large  aiid  various  extracts  may  be  made,  and  yet  be  deemed  inact 
inisslble,  either  as  specimens  of  the  composition,  or  as  samples 
of  the  general  execution.  With  respect,  also,  to  the  sources  of 
his  ihforniation  and  the  value  of  his  materials,  as  estimated  iii 
comparison,  we  must  rely,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  author's 
own  report*  ^or,  boweyer  conversant  with  general  literaturou 
or  however  well  acquainted  with  our  native  island,  it  cannot  be 
preiBupposed,  that  our  researches  hav^  had  particular  districtsjEor 
their  object ;  or  that  we  have  carried  our  observations  so  W, 
perhaps  into'  a  remote  county,  as  to  be  able  to  view  its  inhi^ 
^itants  with  a  discriminating  eye^  and  ^liter  into  the  minutiie  of 
toppgrajphical  investigation. 

'  It  is,  therefor(p,  fortunate  fotr  us,  ii|  r^giUt)  to  the  Magnet 
ipritannia,  that  tlie  yery  high  reputation  of  its  leerned  and  inge^ 
nious  authors,  must  preclude  all  such  responsibilities;  leaving 
little  more  for  us,  than  the  easy  process  of  giving  soine  account 
of  their  immediate  '  predecessors  in  topography— -of  stating  the 
principal  coutent3  of  the  volume — ^^and  of  transcribing  a  ^w  p^^- 
sages ;  which,  in  point  of  amusenient,  may  possibly  ma^e'i^ome 
smiends  for  soary  an  enumeration.    ^      '       '  .  ' 

It  was  th^  opinion  of  many,  we  \md(erstapd,  in  hts  n^^ve 
county,  when*  Mr.  Polwhele' undertook  the  task  of  writinig  of  the 
Ancient  History  of  Cornwall,  that  t^r.  l^orlase  liadi/  in  ^\  the 
Antiquities,?  exhausted  the  subject ;  and  that  not|iing  o^  moment 
remained  to  be  done,  by  their  present  historian.  His  volumes^ 
however,  (as  far  as  he  has  proceeded)  seem  to  prove  it  a  mistaken' 
>opinJon.  * 

But;  ita  the  work  now  under  our  inspection^  we  think  the  Ly sons  « 

*      '  *   '     peculiarly 
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f>eciiliarly  tappy.  Its  title  i»,  "  A  Concise  Topographical 
Jccounti**  tbis^  we  iiiust^  in  mstice  \o  it9  authors  keep  always 
in  view.  Here^  then^  the  only  printed  topographical  account  of 
Cornwall^  &c.  worthy  notice,  is  C^rew's  *'  Si|i*vey."  It  was 
written  in  the  reign  pf  £lizabedi>  and  first  published  in  16Q2. 
A  new  edition  of  Carew  was  published,  in  1811,  by  Lord  De 
Dunstanville,  with  the  notes  of  Thomas  Tonkin,  Csq.  of  Tre- 
vaunance,  from  a  MS.  in  his  Lordsbip^s  possessiqn.  Norden  9 
topographical  description,  contemporary  almost  with  Garews 
^*  Survey,"  though  not  printed  till  1 7^8,  is  (as  Tonkin  expresses  it) 
but  ''a  mean  performance  and  fiill  of  egregious  mistakes,  though 
it  hath  several  things  hardly  tp  be  m^t  with  elsewhere/''  About 
the  year  1685,  Mr.  William  Hals  began  to  make  collections  for  a 
parochial  History  of  Cornwall,  wliich  he  continued  for  at  least 
half  a  centuryi  A  part  of  these  collections  was  printed  bj 
Brice,  in  1750,  in  ten  folio  numbers. 

Contemporary  with  Hals  was  Tonkin ;  who  began  to  write 
fais  Parochial  History,  in  1702.  His  collection  were  brought 
down,  to  173^;  but  were  none  of  them  printed  till  Mr.  Pol- 
Ivhele's  ^*  Cornwall/'  which  contains  the  most  interesting  part  of 
them. 

In  compiling  their  "  Topographical  Account,''  our  author^ 
(in  addition  to  the  fnquisitiones  Post  Mortem  and  other  records  in 
the  Tower)  made  use  of  Hals  and  of  Tonkin ;  and  in  their  endea^ 
vours  to  continue  the  descent  of  landed  property  from  the  tin^e 
when  Hals  and  Tonkin  finished  their  collections,  they  were  in^ 
debted  for  assistance  to  Dr.  Taunton,  M.  D.  of  Truro,  whos^ 
intelligence  and  acutcness  of  research  well  qualified  him  for  the 
task ;  to  Charles  Rashleigh,  Esq.  of  Duporth,  near  St.  Austell], 
whose  name  would  confer  distinction  on  any  vrork ;  to  the  Wal* 
Hs^,  of  Bodmin,  men  eminent  for  their  professional  abilities ;  to 
inany  others  of  distinguished  talents,  particularly  the  Rev.  R.  6. 
Grylls,  of  Helston ;  and  the  Rev.  John  Rogers,  of  Mawnan, 
near  Falmouth ;  and  jastly  to  the  present  Historian  of  Cornwall. 

But  that  our  authors  should  have  brought  forward  at  this  mo- 
ment, their  '^  Topographical  Account,"  compiled  chiefly  from 
the  MSS.  of  Hals  and  Tonkin,  (already  specified)  was  a  circum* 
stance,  we  repeal,  on  which  they  may  justly  felicitate  themselves* 
For  we  find,  from  what  he  has  already  published,  that  those 
identical  MSS.  had  all'been  in  Mr.  Polwhele's  possession;  and 
that  he'  had  copied  theni  all,  and  formed  from  these  materials 
chiefly,  bis  cfaorographical  and  genealogical  (history — still  intended 
for  the  press. 

The  contents  of  this  volume,  are 

**  Genercd  Hfistory  qf  Cornwall.  Etymology,  Ancient  Inhabit- 
ants, Language/and  Government.    Historical  Events.    Ancient 

and 
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and  Modern  Division  of  the  Country.    Ecclesiastical  Juriadiction 
end  Division  of  the  County.     Table  of  Parishes,  Monasteries,  CoK' 
leges  and  Hospitals,  Market  and  Borough  Towns,  Fairs;  Popula- 
tion, Longevity.     Division  of  Property  at  the  Time  of  th^  Domes* 
day-survey.    Principal  Landholders  at  various  Periods.    Nobility 
of  the  County.     Earldom  of  Cornwall.     Cornish  Families  which 
have  been  ennobled.     Extinct  Peers  and  iJaronial  Families.     No« 
blemens'  Seats.    Mansions  of  extinct  Peers.    Baronets  of  Com^ 
wall.    Extinct  Baronets.    Baronet's  Seats.    Cornish  Gentry.    Ex« 
tinct  Families.    Gentlemens'  Seats.     Deer^Parks.    Geographical 
jind  Geological  Description  of  the  County,  Boundaries,  Extent^ 
Arc.    Soils  and  Strata.    Surface  and  Scenery.     Rivers,   Lakes^ 
Navigable  Canals.    Roads.    Natural  History.    Fossils  and  Mine* 
mis.    Indigenous  Plants.    Birds.    Mineral  Waters  and  Remarket 
Able  Wells.    Produce.    Manufactures.    Trade  and  Ports.    Anti« 
quities.    British  and  British  Roman  Antiquities.    Circlets  of  Stone* 
Rounds.      Barrows.     Cromlechs.     Celts.     Caves.     Coins.     In-> 
9cribed  Stones.    Roman  Antiquities.     Roman  Roads  and  Stationsr. 
Ancient  Church  Architecture.  Ancient  Painted  Glass.    Roodlofl'9 
Screens,  &c    Fonts.     Ancient  Sepulchral  Monuments*    Remains 
of  Monastic  Buildings.     Castles  and  Sites  of  Castles.    Ancient 
Mansion-Houses.    Ancient  Crosses.     Well-Chapek.    Camps  and 
Earth -workr.    Miscellaneous  Antiquities.    Customs  and  Superstii* 
tions,  &c,    Parocliial  History,     Scilly  Islands.** 

Ip  the  General  Histrry,  much  novelty  was  not  to  he  expected* 
We  have  no  scruple^  indeed^  in  declarhig  our  opinionj,  that  sono^e 
parts  of  it  tdinuld  have  been  omitted.     Slight  notices^  wher^ 
volumes  have  been  already  written^  are  by  no  means  satisfactory. 
They  are  unworthy  of  the  name  of  X^ysons ;  which,,  wherever* 
it  occurs^  seems  to  promise  us  new  stores  of  entertainment  and 
inforroatioR^  from  curious  investigation  and  original  discoveries^ 
I'he  division  of  property  at  the  time  of  the  Pome^ay^urvey  j 
.die  priucipal  landholders  at  various  periods;  the  nobility  of  th^ 
crmoty;  Coitiit^  families  which  have  beeq  ennobled;    noble? 
blemen's  seats ;  mansion^  of  extinct  peers  \  baronets  \  Cornish 
gentry  ^  these  are  subjects  properly  introductory  to  th^  *^  Con^ 
cise.Topogirapkical  Account/'  (for  we  must  not  forget  the  titl?« 
page.)  Butj  if  the  sketch  of  Natural  History,  (where  th^  Cornish 
chough  is  tlie  only  native  bird  mentioned)  were  too  ej^cell^nt  to  be 
euppresed;.  we  cannot  bu(  tliink,  that  the  Biitish  and  Romaii 
antiquities  might  have  been  spared.    In  thq  circles  of  8toneSj» 
the  roun<ls;y  the  barrows^  the  ci  o^plechsj^  the  c^lts^  the  caves^  the 
^oiiiSji  the  Roman  roads  afid  Rpman  ^tationis>  we  have  no  ac« 
quisition. 

In  their  notices  of  an<:ient  church  arcbitecture«  of  sepulchral 
mpnumentSj  of  monastic  buildings  and  castles,  and  of  mansion- 
bouses^  these  writei-s  always  cpmtniand  a  respectful  attention* 
Of  w'eU-chapels  theysayt  v      • 

<*  Small 
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*<  Small  chapels  or  oraU>ries,  erected  over  wells  or  springs  o€ 
water,  to  which  extraordinary  virtues  have  been  ascribed,  abound 
in  most  parts  of  Cornwallt  the  greater  jmrt  of  them  in  ruins*  That 
of  Menacuddle,  near  St.  Austell,  remains  pretty  entire*-a  small 
Gotliic  building,  nine  feet  by  five  feet  sit  inches  within  the  walls,, 
having  a  groined  roof,  neatly  moulded  doorways  on  the  north  and 
south  sides,  with  pointed  arches,  and  a  small  window  on  the  westi» 
side.  The  well  is  on  the  east-side,  one  foot  two  inches  in  width, 
Orer  St.  Agn^s  well,  in  Chapel-comb,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Agnes, 
is^a  plain  Gothic  building  of  stone,  about  eight  feet  wide  in  the 
front,  whe^re  is  an  opening  with  an  obtuse  arch."     P.  24?G. 

We  now  come  to  the  Topographical  Account.  It  is  alpha- 
betical, and  (as  the  title-ps^ge  announces)  sufficiently  '*  concise.*' 
But  it  is  every  where  perspicuous.  Perlmps,  no  author  has  the 
power  of  expressing  so  much  in  so  few  words.  This  is  a  most 
valuable  talent  'And  it  is  *' beyond  all  price'*  in  a  topogra- 
phical writer.  As  specimens  of  the  style  and  manner,  our 
readers  will  accept  the  following : 

*•  The  n^anor  of  Tolv^rne  came  into  the  family  of  Arundell,.by. 
the  marriage  of  Sir  John  Arundell  with  the  heiress  of  Ralph  Soor 
or  Lee  Sore.  Sir  John  A/Undell  gave  Tolverne  to  his  younger  son 
Thomas,  whose  posterity  were  settled  there  from  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  to  that  of  Charles  I.  King  Henry  VIII.  when  he  went 
into  Cornwall  for  the  purpose  of  fortifying  St.  Mawes  apd  Pen- 
dennis  Castle,  is  said  to  have  been  entertained  by  his  kinsman  Sir 
John  Arundell,  at  Tolverne.  Sir  Thomas  Arundell  having  injured 
bis  fortune^  as  it  is  said,  by  an  attempt  to  discover  an  imaginary 
island  in  America,  called  old  Brazil,  sold  this  manor  and  barton, 
and  removed  his  residence  to  Truthore  in  Sithney.  The  niapoir 
became  the  property  of  the  Seymours,  from  whom  it  passed  by 
successive  female  heirs  to  the  Tredenhams,  Scobels,  and  Hawkins's. 
It  is  now  the  property  of  Sir  Christopher  Hawkins,  Bart.  The 
barton  which  was  sold  to  the  Boscawens  is  now  the  property  ot 
Lord  Falmouth  :  the  site  of  the  ancient  mansion  Is  occupied  by  a 
fiirm-house."     P.  106. 

"  A  considerable  portion  of  the  parishes  of  Gwithian  and  Phil- 
lack  is  covered  with  sand-hills,  supposed  ^to  have  been  originallj 
brought  from  the  sea-side  by  hurricanes  probably  at  a  remote  per. 
nod ;  and  we  are  informed,  that  among  the  Arundell  papers  there 
is  mention  of  such  an  event  having  happened  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. The  disproportionately  high  valuation  of  the  rectgjry  of 
Gurthian,  in  tlie  old  Valors,  when  compared  with  that  of  other 
parishes,  which  were  then  rated  much  lower^  though  now  of  verr 
superior  value,  affords  a  probable  conjecture  that  much  land  hat 
been^iost  by  the  infiux  of  the  sand.  It  is  known  by  oral  tradition 
that  whole  farms  have  been  overwhelmed  at  a  period  not  very  re- 
mote. \Ve  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Hockin,  the  rector,  who 
has  obligingly  favoured  us  with  a  communication  on  this  subject^' 
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that  the  barton  of  Upton,  one  of  the  principal  farms  In  Gurthiant 
wa«  thus  overwhelmed  ;  that  his  great  grandfather  remembered  the 
iMTctlpier  residing  in  the  farm-house,  which  was  nearlj  buried  in 
one  night,  the  family  being  obliged  to  make  thetr  escape  from  the 
chamber-windows.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  ruins  of  this 
fcousey  which  had  never  )>een  seen  by  the  oldest  man  livmg,  were 
again  exposed  to  view,  in  consequence  of  the  sliifling  of  the  sands- 
in  the  winter  of  1808-^9/  The  present  rector  remembers  two  fieldsr 
lost  at  Gurthian,  having  been  buried  with  sand  ten  or  twelve  feet 
d[eep*  The  chnrch-town  would  have  shai-ed  the  same  fate,  had  it 
not  been  prevented  by  the  timely  exertions  of  the  chqrch-wardensr, 
who,  with  all  possible  expedition,  caused  large  plantations  to  be 
made  of  a  species  of  rush,  which  grows  abundantly  in  that  neighn 
bourhood,  and  by  the  rapid  spreading  of  its  long  fibrous  root^ 
affords  the  only  known  method  of  checking  tl)e  progress  of  th^ 
sands."     P.  130. 

V  •*  The  parish  of  Ph'an,  in  Sabulo,  is  said  to  have  been  the  residence 
and  burial-place  of  St.  Piran,  the  patron  of  the  tinners,  of  whom 
the  legend,  as  given  by  Hals,  is,^  that  ^*  he  swam  over  from  Ireland 
tfn  a  millstone,  and  lived  200  years  afler  his  emigration :''  but 
this  differs  from  Capgrave's  account,  who  says  nothing  of  the  milLr 
atone ;  his  story  i^,  that  *  after  having,  lived  to  the  age  of  ?00 
years  and  upwards,  and  finding  his  health  declining,  he  deter- 
mined to  end  liis  days  in  Cornwall.'     The  two  preceding  parishes 
take  their  names  from  the  same  saint.    '  This  parish,*  as  Carew  ob- 
terves,  '  but  too  well  brooketh  his  surname  in  Sabtdo,  for  the  light 
aand  carried  up  by  the  north- wind  from  the  sea-shore>  daily  con^inueth 
bis  covering  and  marring  die  land  adjoynant,  so  as  the  distresses 
•f  this  deluge  drave  the   inhabitants  to  remove   their  church : 
liowbeit  wben  it  meeteth  with  any  crossing  brooke,  the  same  (by 
a  seci'et  antipath}^)  restraineth  and  barreth  his  farder  incroaching 
that  way.'     It  was,  probably,  in  consequence  of  this  notion,  that 
4he  inhabitants  thinking  such  situation  secure,  removed  their  church 
ionly  about  SOO  yards,  it  being  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  brook :  in 
the  old  church  was  the  shrine  of  St.  Piran  in  which  his  relics  were 
fcareftllly  preserved :  there  was  a  great  resort  of  Pilgrims  to  make 
oblations  at  this  shrine,  as  appears  by  a  deed  in  the  registry  of  the 
see  of  Exeter,  bearing  date  i4eH5»    The  brook  above-mentioned* 
having  been  dried  up  by  the  adits  made  from  time  to  time  for  the 
purpose  of  working  the  mines,  the  new  church  lost  all  the  protec- 
tioii  it  could  have  derived  from  it  and  Borlase ;  in  a  MS.  account  of 
an  excursion  in  1755,  speaks  of  it  *  as  being  then  in  no  little  danger,^ 
the  sands  being  spread  all  around  it.*  It  stood  among  the  sand-hills, 
with  only  a  solitary  cottage  near  it,  half  buried  In  sand,  and  the 
porch  frequently  so  blocked  up  that  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  en« 
trance ;  it  was  determined  therefore,  about  ten  years  ago,  to  build  a 
liew  church  near  the  village  of  Lambourn,  and  the  centre  of  thi^ 

Ctrish.    Thither  tlie  pillars  and  the  font,  which  appear  to  have  be^^ 
nged  to  ti]^e  original  church|  were  removed,  and  the  new  church 
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iiaas  consecrated  by  Dr.  Fisher^  then  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  1805. 
\yhen  we  visited  Perran-Sabuloe  in  that  year,  the  fomier  church, 
which  had  been  unroofed  was  nearly  filled  with  sand.''     P.  263. 

Had  the  etymology  of  the  names  of  places  been  inserted^  as 
they  occurred^  it  would  have  been  a  useful  and  pleasant  addi«» 
tioD«  This  omission,  indeed,  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  the  old 
Cornish  names  are,  for  the  most  part,  accurately  descriptive  of 
the  places  themselves,  and  not  unfrequendy  present  a  local  mi- 
mature  to  the  mind's  eye ',  many  of  the  following  terms  will 
folly  justify  our  remark : 


BumukaUf  the  high  hilL 
Treoerbynj  the  dwelling  on  the 

hill. 
treoaunance^^  the  deep  town  in 

the'valley. 
Trutkatiy  the  higher  town. 
Penirassow,    the    bead    of  the 

springs. 
Fenton-gymps^    the    continually 
.'  overflowmg  well.  ^ 
Trtlhffmry  fie  town  by  the  ri- 

ver, 
Trevydrarif    the   town    by  the 
•  brainbly  river. 
T^arnharle^  the  house  on  the 

salt-water  river. 
Ardf^orOy  the  place  on  the  bo* 

som  of  the  lake. 
Garlynick^  the  towtt   upon  the 

tnarsl>. 
Bodng^y  the  house  by  the  tide. 
Penzance,  the  head  o^  the  bay, 
Rffivtor,  the  rocky  mountain. 
Halmcantor,    the  moory   stony 

mountain. 


Carnbre,  the  hill-downs. 
AktoHy  the  high-cliff  liilL 
AlvertoUj  the  high  green-hill. 
Boskenna.  the  house  on  the 

cent. 
Utarth,  the  house  on  the  high 

swelling  hill. 
Rosbargus,  the  valley  above  the 

wood. 
Crvgsellicki  the  barrow  in  open 

view. 
Rostvarnej  the  valley  of  elders. 
Trevanniony   the    town    in   the 

hollow  valley. 
TrereeSy  the  town  on  the  fleet** 

ing  ground. 
Olua-cotj  the  howling  cot. 
Treglastariy  the  scarlet  oak  town, 
Trenvoithy  the  town  of  ash-trees. 
Killisalloivey  the  ^rove  of  elms. 
Nancenvallen,  the  valley  of  apple* 

trees, 
Boskj/mmerythe great  dog-valley. 
Tremblithy  the  Wolf's  town,  &c. 
&c.  &c  ^c. 


The  reader  who  wishes  to  enter  into  this  part  of  the  subject 
more  at  large,  will  do  well  to  consult  Mr.  Polwhele's  History  of 
CornwalU  where  he  will  find  much  information  in  this  curious 
and  entertaining  part  of  provkicial  etymology. 

From  the  many  pages  of  additions  and  corrections,  that  precede 
the  index, 8ic.  Scc.&c.  we  should  almost  conceive,  that  our  authors 
had  misplaced  their  confidence  in  several  of  tlieir  Cornish  friends* 
For  the  errors  of  the  book  relate  chiefl{y  to  present  persons  and 
present  transactions :  and  it  is  to  the  negligence  and  inacciiracy 
•f  their  correspondents  thiU  we  must  of  n'cceseity  ascribe  them. 
The  report,  indeed^  of  nufiperous   mistakes  or  inadvertenciet 

(beside 
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(besides  those  already  specified  in  the  pages  ab<^ve)has  rfeachedlbi^ 
But  these  mistakes  are,  in  gen^aU  unimportant,  sometimes  even 
imaginary-     Often,  in  truth,  to  adopt  the  alteration  of  the  cor- 
rector, would  be,  to  introduce  a  blemish  or  a  blot,  where  the 
speck  was  before  scarcely  discernible* 

Such  sort  of  trifling  and .  «lly  criticisms  are  the  lot  espe-» 
^ially  of  provincial  authorship*  A  mistake  in  the  geneal()gy  of 
an  obscure  family ;  the  nai>caIculation  of  a  seventh  degi'ee  of 
cousiusbip,  or  some  such  trivial  error>  will  often  furnish  provin- 
cial critics  with  a  handle  for  much  ueedliess  and  absurd  asperity  ; 
\irhile,  of  the  various  high  qualifications  and  powers  necessary  to 
the  accomplishm^it  of  so  vast  an  undertaking  as  the  present, 
they  form  no  adequate  conception ;  nor,  for  the  learning,  the 
judgtnent,  the  laborious  exertion,  and  the  persevering  ingenuity,, 
so  uniformly  here  eshibited,  do  they  entertain  the  lightest; 
respect. 


lM«^bMtHH«i«MtM*< 


Art*  IV.  A  compressed  View  of  the  Points  to  be  dkeussed'in 
treating  with  the  United  States  of'  America*  pi>*  39» 
litchardson.     18t4. 

7HIS  little  work  at  the  time  of  its  publication  was  well  cal* 
euiated  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  on  the  points  which  thed 
existed  for  discussion  between  this  country  and  the  United  States* 
The  negotiation  at  Ghent  has  terminated  in  a  treaty;  but  hos* 
tilities  between  the  contending  powers  are  not  yet  suspended* 
Our  Government  thinks  it  expedient  not  to  relax  its  warlike 
efforts,  till  pacification  upon  the  terms  agreed  to  in  the  treaty  i» 
uiade  certain  by  the  ratiticatioid  of  the  American  government. 
The  uninterrupted  continuation  of  hostilities  after  a  provisional 
treaty  of  peace  has  been  concluded,  we  believe  to  be  unusua|; 
but  when  we  recollect  the  origin  of  the  war  and  its  avowed  ob* 
ject,  and  the  means  by  which  our  enemy  lately  thri&atened  to 
sustain  it,  we  are  sure  that  fais  majesty  s  government  discharges 
its  impdirtant  duty  by  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  contest  on 
our  part,  till  the  fiailb  of  America  shall  be  deteraiinately  pledged 
to  observe  the  compact  made  by  the  ambassadors. 

While  we  wait  most  anxiously  for  the  ratification  of  the. treaty 
by  tlie  President  of  the  United  States,  we  are  aware  of  the  po^ 
sibiiity  that  it  may  be  withholden«  The  great  usurper,  whose 
hil  was  the  restoration  of  peace  to  thia  intern  world,  mighC 
seemingly  have  averted  his  fate  by  a  very  late  abandonment  of 
those  principles  w*hidi  had  rendered  his  tyranny  incic^patible 
^th  general  safety;  -  3ut  {iuonaparte  hadjttoclmied,  thatlns^ 
«,  .  revolntionarjT 
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fciK)lutionary  pcrUvcr  should  predominate  over  all  opposttioiiy  aud 
fic  feared  that  by  conceding  to  the  Allies  what  would  have  ren- 
dered his  future  aggressions  either  hopeless  or  difficult,  he  would 
forfeit  the  only  hold  which  he  retained  upon  the  fidelity  of  his 
subjects.  They  never  loved  him  as  their  prince,  but  in  sup- 
porting him  while  the  full  tide  of  success  poured  in  from  every 
quarter,  and  white  the  promises  of  the  future  equalled  the  brilliancy 
of  the  past,  they  found  their  natural  vanity  no  less  than  their 
aatiotial^  power  promoted,  andT  all  the  views  of  their  ambitious 
grandeur  gratified,  and  patiently  submitted  to  the  domestic  yoke. 
That  charm  dissolved,  the  career  of  Buonaparte  ended.  Mr. 
Madison  lia?  made  unbounded  promises  to  the  sorry  and  selfish 
tetioR  oven  whom  he  presides,  and  his  prowess  has  been  prin- 
cipally shown  in  an  attempt  to  render  them  independant  of 
established  laws  which  have  been  so  longtecognized  by  civilized 
cottimiinities.  The  remaining  colonies  of  England  he  waM  to 
reduce  by  conquest;  his  ships  were  to  struggle  for  victory  tvith 
ftc  fleets  which  had  conquered  in  every  part  of  the  ocean ;  on 
^t  vast  continent  of  North  America  no  Enropean  slate  was  to 
ittatn  any  dominion ;  and  the  injured  Indians  were  in  future  to 
subsist  as  tlie  slaves  of  his  precarious  pennission  and  will.  The 
^rac  causes  which  produced  the  fall  of  the  Corsican  usurper, 
fliay  have  a  simitar  tendency  in  determining  the  fate  of  his  hiim-i 
Me  imitator,  Mr.  Madison ;  for  in  abandoning  all  his  proud  pre* 
tendons,  it  is  not  improi>able  that  he  may  ai>andon  also  his  com- 
maud  over  the  American  nation.  The  war  which  niged  in  both 
hemispheres  majr  find  a  similar  termination  in  the  abdication  of 
more  tfasn  one  pi^sumin^  adventnrer. 

'  Our  disagreement  with  America  originated  in  a  practical 
chira  asserted  by  that  country  to  avail  itself  of  that  col04?ial 
tnA^y  firom  wbich,  in  times  of  peace,  the  policy  of  the  parent 
states  ei[cludes  all  foreign  competition,  thus  deriving  an  undue 
advantage  firom  the  war  which  desolated  Europe,  depriving  this 
country  of  the  fruits  of  its  naval  superiority,  and  relieving  th<i 
enemy  from  the  pres»lre  of  our  hostility.  'I'he  English  Courts 
of  Admiralty  admitted  the  right  of  America  to  extend  her  ac-> 
<it»totned  ti^ide  to  tlie  utmost  Hmit  of  which  it  wa^  capitble,  but 
denied  -hei^'rigbt  to  exercise  a  trade  which  all  nations  prohibit  iu 
times  of  peace^  v  and  whidi  the  enemy  himself  (though  his 
tftaritime  weakness  made  it  ridiculous)  expressly  prohibited  in 
ivar  under  peuaky  of  confiscation,  if  destined  to  a  British  port; 
by  die  deci^  of  Milan  and  Berlin. 

In  order  to  prevent  snch^  illegal  traffic  by  which  our  comfher- 
csA  nvtls  wei-e  enriched>  our  enemy  sustained,  and  pur  uker- 
chants  depi^ped  of  the  reward  of  victory,  we  claimed  the  righ| 
af  searcliii^lietttHilTesiek  pn  tha  high^eas^  and  of  neiadng  those 
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which  werfc  engaged  in  that  prohibited  commerce.  This  righi 
vras  previously  claimed  by  the  enetny  xix  the  decrees  of  Milan 
and  Berlin^  and  was  necessarily  adopted  on  our  part  if  we  were 
to  enforce  the  legal  principle  which  restrains  such  interdicted 
commerce. 

.  The  American  government  maintained  that  cotnitiefce  against 
all  remonstrance.  The  question  was  discussed  vfith  unfriendly 
pertinacity  year  after  year^  and  at  length  was  iuTolved  with 
another  claim  more  expressly  contrary  to.  the  laws  of  nations^  and 
at  least  equally  destructive  to  tlie  interests  of  Great  Britain. 

The  tie  of  allegiance  between  the  country  and  its  native  suIh 
jects,  is  by  the  laws  of  every  state  indissoluble.  But  the  Ameri- 
citns  asserted  a  right  to  relieve  British  subjects  frqm  the  indelible 
obligation  which  they  owe  to  their  own  country^  by  confibrrii^ 
on  them  Letters  of  Naturalization^  acknowledging  them  as. 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  By  this  outrageous  principle  the 
ibritisb  seaman  was  emancipated  from  the  service  of  his.  natural 
sovereign>  placed  immediately  in  commercial  rivalship  with  his 
native  country^  and  made  liable  to  be  involved  in  a  traiterous 
support  of  the  enemies  of  that  country.  The  principle  was  of 
course  resisted  on  our  part.  We  asserted  and  practised  the 
right  of  searching  for  sueh  renegado  mariners^  and  that  practice 
the  Americans  resisted,  lliese  were  the  matters  of  disagree* 
ment  which  gave  occasion  to  the  war^  which  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  at  length  insolently  denounced  against  us. 

I'he  war  thus  unjustly  commenced  was  most  injuriously  con^ 
ductec^*  An  invasion  of  our  Canadian  territories  being  pro- 
jected^ the  neighbouring  Indians  were  forced  into.ibe  €onte^V 
and  tlieir  states  invaded.  The  accustomed  laws  of  War  were  no 
ittDre  regarded^  than  thcTules  of  pacific  relations  had  been  ob- 
served  before  hostilities  commenced.  Plunder  was  the  incen-. 
tive  used  to  .stimulate  the  soldiery^  and  authorized  rapine  ensued*. 
But  tjbe  ibraVe  Canadians^  firm  in  ^loyalty^  repelled  the  invasion, 
juid  the  tide  of  success  turned  against  the  Americans.  The. 
President,  like  bis  master^  the  late  Emperor  of  the  French  re- 
public^ maintained  his  insolence^  even  on  the  very  verge  of  ruiii. 
Though  J}is  capital  bad  been  in  our  power,  and  universal  alarm, 
pervaded  the  whole  of  bis  territory^  he  advanced  yet  bolder  pre*, 
tensions.  He  threatened  to  drive  us  from  the  Continent,  an() 
prepared  to  give  vigout  to  his  threats  hy  adc^pting  the  dreadful;' 
expedient  of  a  military  conscription. 

Otir  authof  J  in  these  circumstances  of  the  contending  parties^, 
proq^eds  to  compress  the  points  for  discussion  in  a  negotiation 
for  peace     As  to  the  questioiis  in  which  the  war  originated,  he» 
oasses  them  over  almost  in  sileiure^  not  doubting  that  our« 
ipis^ilhne  rights  wiU  be  preaeryed  mviolate.     He  enforces  the 
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necessity  of  a  new  line  of  boundary  between  die  Brkirfi  and  tlie 
Caoadian  territories. 

**  Posterity  will  scarcely  believe,  though  history  must  attest  the 
Inortifying  truth,  that  in  acceding  to  the  independence  of  the 
states  of  America,  their  territory  was  not  merely  allowed  to  them» 
but  an  extent  of  country,  then  a  portion  of  the  province  of  Quebec, 
nearly  of  equal  magnitude  to  the  thirteen  provinces  or  states 
which  then  composed  the  union,  was  ceded  to  them,  though  not  a 
foot  of  the  country  so  ceded  was  or  could  be  at  the  time  occn* 
pied  by  an  American  in  arms. 

*'  Yet  such  was  the  ignorance  of  the  then  minister  of  Great 
Britain  and  those  whom  he  employed,  in  regard  to  the  geographi* 
cal  position  and  local  importance  of  the  territory  ceded,  that  when 
the  merohants  of  London,  interested  in  the  Canada  trade,  waited 
on  Mr.  Oswald  the  negotiator,  to  represent  the  in^olitic  and  im* 
provident  cession  of  the  upper  country  and  the  posts  commanding 
the  same,  he  literally  burst  into  tears,  and  acknowledged  his  com-* 
plete  ignorance  of  such  posts  being  in  our  possession,  and  of  thB 
country  given  away  being  an  object  in  any  respect  worthy  of 
notice.** 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that 

'<  The  ceded  country  was  inhabited  by  numerous  tribes  and 
nations  of  Indians  who  were  independent  both  of  us  and  the 
Amcricafis;  they  were  the  real  proprietors,  and  We  transferried  to 
others  what  did  not  belong  to  ourselves/' 

In  1 794,  the  ceded  territory  was  yielded  to  the  Americans^ 
and  M  its  stqotng  posts  evacuated  by  the  Briti£(h«  From  tKat 
period,  an  uninterrupted  system  of  vexation  has  been  pursued  to 
exclude  the  British  from  trading  with  the  Indiau  inhabitants^  but 
hitherto  without  success :  an  arbitrary  and  cruel  measure  was  also 
resorted  to,  by  which  the  Indians  were  despoiled  of  their  lands, 
which  clearly  proved  that  the  utter  extermination  of  |he  natives 
was  be  the  real, object  of  the  American  government. 

ITie  river  Penobscot  ought  to  have  been  our  boimdary,  and 
the  independence  of  tlie  six  nations  ought  to  have  been  secured, 
bat  we  were  driven  back  to  the  river  Saint  Croix ;  the  i^aods  in 
Passamaquoddy  Bay,  important  to  the  trade  of  New  Bruhswick, 
were  contrary.to  the  treaty  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Americans-, 
and  the  Indian  territory  was  conceded  to  them,  by  which  they 
obtained  immediate  access  to  the  Lakes. 

llie  possesion  of  the  islands  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay  by 
America^  enables  them'  to  carry  on  an  extensive  contraband  trade 
of  great  value,  to  the  detriment  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Bruns<» 
Mikk,  which  trade  in  time  of  prace  it  jis  impo^vibie  to  check  or 
to  prevent* 
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bended^  suck  a  conscription  must  be  deemed  ai  straggle  for 
dominion  J  not  a  measure  of  national  security^  and  as  such^  de- 
mands ihe  most  jenlous  scrutiny  even  on  the  part  of  those  states; 
^'ho  are  not  immediate  parties  in  the  contest.    The  'organira* 
lion  of  a  force  incompatible  with  the   safety  of  other  states^ 
would  of  itself  be  held  a  sufficient  ground  for  interference.     The 
United  States  pretended  that  we  had  violated  their  rights  by  a 
misinterpretation  of  public  law  in  restraining  their  neutral  com- 
merce and  subjecting  their  ships  to  visitation,  and'  in'  certain 
cases  to  forfeiture.    They  complained  also  that  their  flag  was 
insulted  by  a  cfaim  on  our  part>  to  the  person^  of  natural-born 
British  subjects  found  serving  in  their  marine;  and  for  thes^ 
supposed  injuries  they  declare  war  against  ns.     They  proceed  iri 
that  war  to  the  invasion  of  our  domiiiions>  and  denouncing  con- 
quest and  subjugation  even  after  their  first  invasion  is  repelled;^ 
they  form  a  plan  by  arming  their  whole  male  population  to  giv6 
effect  to  that  threat.    Twenty  five  years  ag6  the  publication  of 
auch  a  plan  would  have  been  novel  in  principle,  and  bave  as- 
tonished mankind.    The  republicans  of  France  first  conceived 
the  daring  experiment,  and  by  its  tremendbus  operation  almost 
subdued  the  world.    The  republicans  of  America  have  followed 
the  example,  not  for  defence,  but  avowedly  for  a  purpose  of 
conquest.     This  is  a  measure  which  calls  the  attention  (rf*  other 
countries^  no  less  than  our  own,  of  all  those,  to  whose  territories 
in  the  Western  hemisphere,  the  aggrandizement  of  America  mu^t 
pro^e  a  dangerous,  if  not  a  fatal  blow. 

We  have  here  briefly  touched  the  several  points  which  our 
minister?  must  have  considered  in  the  formation  of  that  treaty 
which  now  Waits  the  ratification  of  the  American  govehmienU 
^  Of  the  conditions  ofl!^red  to  the  enemy  we  are  informed  nothing 
by  authority.  Having  brought  to  so  glorious  an  is^Qe  our  con* 
test  with  republican  France,  we  trust  that  the  energirt  of  thrs 
great  country  are  fully  equal  to  secure  all  its  objects  in  a  contest 
with  republican  America.  It  is  reasonable  indeed,  that  after 
twenty  years  of  such  severe  exertion,  we  should  consider  a  state 
of  universal  peace  as  a  blessing  not  hastily  to  be  abandoned,  and 
that  after  the  labours  of  such  a  contest  we  should  be  inclined  fo, 
recruit  our  energies  in  the  security  of  uninterrupted  repose.  We 
must  however  declare  our  belief  that  if  the  Indian  nations,  our 
allies,  are  not  restored  to  those  territories  of  which  they  havf 
been  defrauded  or  plundered  since  the  independence  of  the 
colonies  was  acknowledged,  and  if  our  remaining  ^ttlenrents 
iare  not  secured  by  a  barrier  which  cannot  be  forced  whenever 
the  Americans  shall  chuse  again  to  try  their  strength  in  war ; 
we  cannot  with  justice  consider  the  peace  as  a  slate  of  security. 
Our  enemy  has  proclaimed  his  object,  and  eyinc^  the  meails 
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with  which  he  intends  to  pursae  it.    Vigilance  must  still  remain 
our  ]9rotectibn. 

The  acknowledgement  of  our  maritime  claims  by  acquiescence^ 
is  indeed  an  abandt>nnient  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of 
those  objects  for  which  they  avowedly  commenced  the  war. 
Their  cession  of  the  fisheries  which  were  granted  to  them  by 
former  treaties,  and  tlieir  exclusion  from  trading  with  our  East 
Jodian  dependencies,  are  points  which  are  most  important  to  our 
commercial  interests,  and  may  feiriy  be  considered  as  reeom* 
pensing  us  for  all  the  expencUture  attendant  on  this  just  and 
necessary  contest.  The  treaty  as  it  appears  in  unofficial  state- 
ments, if  not  all  that  we  desire  is  highly  honourable,  for  on  our 
part  it  was  a  defensive  war,  and  the  points  contended  for  by  the 
enemy  are  abandoned.  The  dangeis  which  we  have  alluded  to 
are  nevertheless  reai^  It  might  have,  however,  been  inexpe- 
dient to  agimte  these  questions  at  present;  but  we  have  no 
doubt*  that  ailay^vriU  arrive  when  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  if  they  should  long  continue  one  federal  republic,  will 
resame  itt  operations  hitlierto  active  alike  in  peace  and  in  war^ 
to  expel  the^  British  from  North  America^  and  to  possess  itself 
of  ifae  whole  continent. 

Whea  the  treaty  of  peace  shall  be  published,  we  may  judge 
of  its  provision  with  more  propriety  than  at  present ;  but  no  act 
of  state  is  to  be  considered  independently  of  many  circumstances 
which  to  the  superficial  observer  may  seem  unconnected,  but  are 
nevertheless  intimately  blended  with  it.  The  negotiations  at 
Ghent  must  have  been  conducted  on  our  part  with  reference  to 
those  at  Vienna.  In  concluding  th^  American  war  without  Hif 
Jeast  sacrififce  of  honour,  and  obtaining  for  our  merchants  the 
splendid  advantages  of  monopoly  on  tlie  continent  of  Asia,  and 
in  the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland,  so  much  has  been  gained  that 
it  might  at  present  be  inexpedient  to  contend  for  more;  and  at 
the  iH-esetit  crisis,  by  effecting  a  general  pacification,  more  may 
be  gained  in  oud  European  relations  than  even  tlie  subjugation 
of  the  United  States,  if  that  were  practicable,  could  counter- 
balance.* 

But  an  opinion  has  prevailed  that  Mn  Madison  will  not  ratify 
the  treaty.  His  refusal  will  be  an  additional  proof  that  his 
object  is  not  peace  but  conquests  A  new  insult  will  then  be 
ofiiered  to  our  country:  but  having  ascertained  what  Briti^fc 
prowess  can  accomplish  ip  a  warfare  of  twenty  years  with  tbe 

Egantic .  power  of  revolutionary  France^  we  do  not  dread  a  pro^ 
ngatiou  of  wai^fi^r^  with  republican  America* 
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^  dii|thor  pf  ttti^  pfB;i{>falet  b^ars  a  n^me  of  celebrky  in  tbe 
^nnsl^  of.uDr  finaim,  :  W^  bekere  ^t  he  was  boiicN^ed  jb^y  tfa? 
f  fm^denit^  of  Mr.  Pkt  |  a|9d,r  in  Ow  viiEsw^  it  ]»  a  faigh  ^ii]«gWfii 
Khi  the  integrity  arid  tdlent  of  any  one  to  ^late^  that  h»  fniojfo^ 
tbe  !Cot)jridence  of  that  giH^at  Minister.  Btit  the  vicissitucfes;  o| 
fortupe  in  this  xonfimei-cia)  coiintry  are  tmoiig  tbe  pomtiio^  inci- 
fibntH  of  evpry  passing  day.  Eorly  in  the  last  wdrj  Mr*  Boyd  ex« 
{)etiel3ced  a  fatkl  revibrae  of  circtunisl^nces  if>  a  bopse  wbicbi  tiU 
tfaenj  enjoyed  the  highest  credit>  and  Mi  froni  distibgtiiahecl  ofaT 
}ence  into  great  Necessity  ;  bjst  iie  bore  with  bina  ipto  retirmef^ 
|he  c^lmmisieratipo  of  aiany^  a^d  the  r^sptct  of  ilU  wbo  4Ums^ 

It  ;iiras  the  fate  of  Mr.  Boyd  to  pa«§  into  slill  greater  calfioiit^ 
tie  was  one  of  tlibee  \i'ho>  dut-jng  tb^  ^rt  ftoace  of  ISOQ,  liad 
^rusted  in  the  plighted  faith  of  the  Consular  QoveriitAiftnt ;  andji 
)>y  the  iMtprecedj^ntM  Violence  of  that  goveniment»  w^  detsdbed 
Ht  tlie  renjBwai  of  the  \\^  it^  fappeless  impiisi^ineiitr  }ifs  wr^Njf 
Ihi^  {)omphlet 

S<  th  mi  tehtti  y'tfiir  of  tils  cfetfentjon  In  France,  under  circum* 
ttaAcf^is  more  'ctilcti^ated  tb  driVe  hith  to  dei^air,  than  to  feaA  Win 
^0  ibbk  tiiht  cottBdlatibik  itx  hM  cpdeaitdtrir  to  be  useftd  to  bis  ct3ftfa- 

!(<  Sliflhig  ftbvH^yer  the  ii^ii^e  t»f  his  f>ei:^oiMil  «u9^niig9,  ^ifd  W^e- 
>ffeing,  a^  ^11  as  bittohtstun^s  'ffefiAtiM^^  his  ttiilid  to  th^  iMpelrr 
taiJkc^  eif  dse  8ubje^>>  he  empiisryed  bis  titue,  duting  sie^eral  liiE^tb^ 
in  bstebliisbin^  a  chain  tefreift^ditkig,  "fnun  'misfanM  data  {icar  aqdl 
l^nJor  be  pessesae^)  teBdin|E|  Ipabew  the  u^ftlityy  ^and  eyen  the  neoeb^ 
.  ^ity  pf  ^ome  ch^i^e  in  Ahe  mwagem&fii  of  \,h^  Sinking  Fund,  ^ 
prdei:  to  derive  frotfi  thenop.part  of  blt^jperinanent  taxei^  W^i<^h  fti| 
indeiiriite  prolongation  pf  the  war  wpifld  render  necessary." 

-  Wbijtfevter  cohffefe  froin  ^r,  Hqy^  fe  ^ol-fliy  of  ^tefrtfcft.  iS^rr 
Ji^ri^cfed  "ifi  fte  docrtfities  6¥  FSbarice,  be  fortp^  tiO  hasty  jtldge-^r 
^eift.  Mis  opinions  ar^  entifl^d  to  'attentidd  even  1ivh<srp  ilii^ 
fail  otf  coflvhicing. 

Tflie  ^lans  ^here  1a?d  <>fefqre  tis  ?ire  founded  Op  t^  view  cf  tb^ 
'^atipoal  I>ebt  ^d  Of  the  Sinking  Fund,  tiot  according  to  tJi^ 
annual  amount  of  tlws  one  and  the  gross  atnount  of  tbp  oflter,  bnk 
according  to  the  relation  which  the  produce  of  the  prie  may  ^ar 
to  the  charge  for  ultimately  redeeming  and  in  the  meaq  time  de-^ 
fraying  the  interests  of  the  other.    ThuSj,  in  the  year  1786,  wheq 

our  £nancc^  W|ere  redfited  to  order  by  Mf*  Pitt^  tl^e  Sinking 

•     '   -.    ■  -     ^ .    •■    ,  j.^^ 
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Fund  oC  the  a^nu^l  miiliOQ  th?n  established  bore  the  proportion 
of  nqafly  I  to  9[  to  the  then  existing  interest  of  th^  National 
Pebt,  vjhich  w^s  nearly  eight  millions^  with  the  charge  for  re» 
dewptipn  added*  By  the  uninterrupted  operation  of  that  fund 
upon  that  debt^  it  would  redeem  the  whole  in  45  years.  -  Mr. 
Poyd  assunies  that  the  interest  of  the  debt,  at  the  time  that  he 
wrote,  is  24  millions,  and  the  Sinking  Fund,  in  its  natural  pro* 
gress,  and  by  the  additions  made  on  account  of  the  subsequent 
loans^  increased  to  12  millions,  making  the  amount  of  the  an- 
nqal  charge  36  millions.  The  pjoportion  therefore  between  the 
augmented  Sinking  Fund  and  the  annual  charge^  for  payment  of 
the  interest,  and  for  its  ultimate  redemption,  in  as  1  to  3.  By 
extending  the  calculation  it  will  appear,  tliat  while  the  Sinking 
fund  is  left  in  uninterrupted  operation,  and  the  usual  provision  of 
J  per  cent,  made  for  the  redemption  of  every  new  loan  added  to' 
the  debt,  the  proportion  of  the  Sinking  Fund  to  the  total 
charge  for  interest  and  redemption  will  continually  increase, 
notwithstanding  the  increase  of  the  debt  by  frequent  loans,  till 
at  last  its  ;tmount  must  be  the  same,  and  the  debt  be  extin* 
gqislied- 

"  It  is^made  a  question  whether  a  perseverance  in  this  system^ 
which  burthens  the  country  with  the  whole  charge  of  the  publick 
iuoded  debt,  and  all  the  additions  to  it/'  till  a  great  or  complete 
progress  be  it)ade  in  its  redemption,  '<  be  peferable  to  «uch  a  pre« 
66Qt  modification  of  the  Sinking  Fund  as  ms^y  have  ^he  effect  of 
gradually  relieving  us  of  taxeS|  as  they  (mv^  been  and  ma^  b^ 
gradually  knpoaed*" 

Mr-  Poyd  proposes  (hree  schemes  of  modification. 

%  theiirst  scheme  the  Sinking  Fund  is  to  proceed  in  its  pre« 
eentxour^  of  operation  for  five  years.  At  the  end  of  that  period 
it  is  to  be  reduq^d  to  b^ar  the  same  proportion  to  the  then  an« 
uual  chaige  vi^hich  it  |io\|v  l^ears  to  the  present  annual  charge* 
The' surplus  produce  is  to  be  still  applied  in  the  purchase  of 
stopj^r-pmd  U>fB  iut«Jre?t  of  that  stock  is  to  be  appropriated  by 
ParHament  to  such  purposes  as  may  be  deemed  expenient.  At 
tbi^  §nd  of  thi^  next  and  of  evfery  succeeding  period  of  five  y^ars 
Ih^  propoi'tioii  which  now  supsists  betwepn  the  Sinking  Fund 
And  th/e  annual  pbafg^  is  io  be  again  restored,  and  the  surplus 
pro^ifce  ui  like  r))anner< tp  be  applied. 

By  tfee  second  sdiegje  tbip  Sinking  Fund  is  tp  be  reduced,  at 
the  end  of  pvery  period  9f  .^ve  years,  to  its  present  jiroportion, 
ai¥i  it»  surplju^  i^o^i^q  be  applied,  not  iu  the  purchase  of  stocky 
the  iutere^lt  pf.^l'hiph  i^^ightbe  appropriated  to  the  reduction  of 
taxes,  but  to  the  immediate  ai(J  of  the  publick  for  the  current 
expences  of  each  year* 

Without 
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Without  entering  into  the  details  used  by  Mr.  Boyd  to  Tender 
ithese  schemes  luminous  to  those  who  delight  in  prolix  calcula- 
lion,  we  shall  only  •bserve  that  the  simple  effect  of  either  of 
.them  is  to  arrest  the  grand  progression  of  the  Sinking  Fund  at 
the  end  of  fiveyears  from  the  present  period,  and  to  limit  its  maxi- 
mum of  operation  to  that  increase  which  would  be  attained  in  the 
continuance  of  the  established  system  during  that  five  years.- 

The  third  scheme  proposed  by  Mr.  Boyd  is  engrafted  on  the 
first,  so  as  that  whatever  sums  should  be  withdrawn  from  the 
Sinking  Fund,  by  the  operation  of  that  scheme,  are  to  be  an* 
iiually  issued  by  Government  (either  raised  by  new  loans  or  by 
new  taxes)  to  replace  the  same  amount  in  that  fund.  For  the 
Retails  we  must  refer  to  the  publication  itself. 

Now  though  our  respect  for  Mr.JBoyd's  calculation  is  consi- 
/derable,  yet  we  cannot  extract  from  those,  which  he  has  now 
published,  any  novel  result.  We  were  taught  at  school  that  the 
operation  of  compound  interest,  continued  uninterruptedly, 
S¥ould  produce  prodigious  accumulation.  As  children,  we  raised 
many  a  splendid  fabrick  of  imagination  on  that  glittering  founda* 
tiou.  But  parsimonious  expenditure  and  multiplication  of  re«- 
fiources  are  the  only  sure  means  of  avoiding  the  pressure  of  sub- 
sisting debts,  or  of  adding  to  the  mass  of  acquired  wealth,  either 
in  privat^e  or  in  publick  economy.  Schemes  of  calculation, 
.whether  simple  or  abstruse,  have  no  magical  power.  The 
British  Government  has  incurred  a  heavy  load  of  debt,  because 
its  expenditure  has  continually  exceeded  the  amount  of  its  re- 
sources. The  reduction  of  it»  as  far  as  expedient,  can  only  be 
^effectuated  by  rendering. its  expenditure  less  than  its  revenue,  and 
reserving  the  excess  of  revenue  for  the  discharge  of  a  portion  of 
^ts  debts.  Tlxe  statement  of  that  principle  exhausts  the  science 
of  the  Siiikiug  Fund.  The  main  utility  of  that  institution  is  to 
provide  a  Rowing  revenue  appropriated  to  the  liberation  of  the 
•State  fyojai  past  obligations.  Whatever  scheme  may  arrest  the 
growth  of  that  appropriated  revenue,  however  ingeniously  de» 
vised^  is  in  fact  illusive,  and  a  partial  abandonment  of  its  prin* 
/ciple. 

Tlie  reduction  of  the  National  Debt  very  far  below  its  present 
amount  is  desirable,  because  the  taxes  now  raised  for  the  pay^ 
ment  of  its  interest  are  of  so  great  an  amount  that  they  weaken 
the  political  energies  of  the  countiy.  We  trust  that  the  peace, 
now*  happily  established  in  Europe,  will  be  of  long  continuance ; 
but  a  day  must  come  when  we,  or  our  children,  shall  again  con- 
tend agaijQst  powerf^il  enemies,  if  not  for  our  constitution  and  in* 
depQndanCje,  yet  for  honour  and  the  security  of  our  rights. 

"  Alter  erit  turn  TiphySf  et  altera  quce  vehat  Argo    ^ 
Dilectos  Heroas  .•  erunt  eliam  altetd  bella**  •* 
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We  are  now  to  provide  not  only  for  the  relief  of  the  present  ge« 
neration,  entitled  for  its  vigour  and  fortitude  to  high  reward,  but 
Jbr  future  exigences  which  must  inevitably  occur.  Thb  great 
nation  must  not  be  enfeebled  by  a  weight  of  past  debt 

in  all  our  speculations  upon  the  Sinking  Fund^  we  ought  to 
bear  in  mind  the  primary  object  of  creating  a  national  debt,  and 
the  political  effects  which  it  has  produced.  We  should  then  be 
more  able  to  ascertain  the  rational  object  of  a  Sinking  Fund,  and 
to  estimate  the  beneficial  effects  which  it  is  capable  of  pro*- 
ducing. 

The  first  object  of  creating  a  public  debt  was  ostensibly  to  eii» 
able  the  State  to  execute  a  national  undertaking  permanently  be* 
neficial  to  the  community  to  which  its  immediate  resources  were 
inadequate,  llie  first  funded, debt  was  established  in  I697«  but 
it  was  to  provide  for  the  expences  of  the  revolution  war,  whidi 
had  been  sustained  by  loaus  to  Government  advanced  on  n#  spe^ 
cific  pledge.  In  every  succeeding  war,  the  funding  system  has 
been  progressively  increased  tilt  the  debt  has  attained  its  present 
prodigious  amount.  If  these  wars,  or  any  of  them,  had  been 
projected  for  the  peculiar  advanti^e  of  the  generation  which 
carried  them  on,  it  would  have  been  most  unjust  to  charge  the 
expences  of  them  upon  the  inheritance  of  the  national  estate. 
But  if  that  inheritance  was  secured  and  augmented  in  the  series 
of  wars,  undertaken  for  the  establishment  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  under  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  for  {^eventing  the  union  of 
the  great  monarchies  of  France  and  Spain;  for  maintaining 
against  France  the  independence  of  the  Germanic  (confederation ; 
for  founding  and  maturing  our  great  colonial  empire ;  for  acquir- 
ing decisive  maritime  superiority ;  and,  lastly,  for  preserving  all 
social  and  moral  institutions  from  impending  destruction,  and  all 
political  power  from  subjection  to  one  savage  military  domina. 
tion ;  then  it  is  most  equitable  that  all  who  shall  come  to  the  en- 
joyment of  that  inheritance,  by  such  great  exertions  secured  and 
augmented,  should  sustain  their  share  in  the  expences  incurred 
for  5uch  great  objects.  Let  those  who  reap  the  advantage  bear  a 
portion  of  the  charge. 

Justice  and  prudence  concur  in  sustaining  a  national  debt. 
By  that  institution  be  duty  of  loyalty  has  been  strengthened  by 
the  tie  of  interest.  While  the  Government  remains  faithful  to 
its  engagements,  the  proprietor  of  money,  being  always  its  ere* 
ditor,  considers  the  safety  of  the  State  as  the  security  of  his 
>vealth,  and  his  title  to  property.  By  the  operation  of  the  Na- 
tional Debt,  the  Bill  of  Rigjatd,  and  the  Act  of  Settlement,  be- 
came the  feoffment  and  the  assurance  of  every  man's  estate.  By 
the  funding  system,  extended  as  we  have  seen  it,  every  capitdist^ 
sf  whatever  degree,  becomes  a  partner  in  the  royal  exchequer.. 

He 


He  nfgfifiB  die  S<wer«^  » Ike  mit(«nrf  pi^Mto^ljpr  of-  his  pr ivile 
fcfftUf»^.  mid  tbe  aepvanty  of  Um  Siavfrie]g«  a$  \m  ne^foxxs^^  mf^ 
i»MtQt»al»  Tbo  public  ee^ennei  priniarilj^  appropriated  tp  his 
service^  \m  sees  •ugwented  wiitbaiit  je»lQU9  appr^Ke^ioD  that  it 
can;  1;^  diverted  lo  opprees  hiiis. :  and  pei^suadea  himseif  Ibat,  in 
adding  slrei^th  to  the  State^  it  givefl  afeabiUty  to  private  opuleQCiBl^ 

Aoif  pdrtion  of  capital^  activaly  emplojied  ia  comp)er<^iai  9d» 
ilieiitupf ,  is  to  ykld  a  profit  ei^eiediRg  the  otdinary  rate  qf  ill- 
toKcpt.  The  9pecfilati<ms  oi  trad^  baYe.  no  otber  end  or  o^ecl. 
Men  may  become  rich  by  trading  on  borrowed  capital.  Sup^ 
paBing  tlotat  all  oiir  wai:$  isould  bai^e  heea  carried  on  by  unme* 
4&ite  taxation)  then  the  wboie  awoiURt  of  the  national  debt 
wottid  hav«  been  gradually  vkbdrawn  from  the;  active  oapital  of 
the  country^  iti  which  it  lu»  produced  and  reproduced  itself  Riany' 
ttniea,  and  the  coufitry  would  have  saved  siippity  the  imtereat 
which  has  been  .p^id  to  the  proprietors  of  alock.  The  abifolMt^ 
redemption  of  any  part  of  that  debt>  uow  cm:  faereafier^  will  ifif 
deed  relieve  (he  country  from  the  burthen  of  its  interest;  but  .a 
pmrtion  li'ill  be  withdiawn  fojr  that  purpoae  fcom  the  great  iwsa 
of  active  capital,  which  yields  a  proiit  far  ei»c«edi^g  the  int^^st 
of  ^lie  dttbt  discliarged. 

The  lises  of  a  national  debt  are  .emioeatly  conspicuous  in  pro«> 
ducing  faciiiiies  for  rende^ii^  capital^  of  .die  sm^ll^t  <^V  9f  th^ 
greatest  aouMint^  at  all  times  productive^  for  proinoting  the  c^ 
omlatioa  of  wealth  wherever  it  is  wanted^  for  aifording  ui|douhte4 
pecuiities  to  persons  unable  to  embark  in  CitHnmefcial  or  otbejr 
^peculatioOy  and  perplexed  at  tlie  mention  of  i^dcuri^s  which  arf 
to  be  deduced  by  legal  infer^ice^  and  often  prove  uustlbfitantiaU 
GoveffQuiest  le^roises  a  fnnction  almost  parental>  by  an  ii^iti^r 
tion  which  stimulates  the  industrious  to  exerti/^nj  and  all  cla^sei) 
ta  economy ;  by  rendering  the  gain  of  induslry  and  Ibe  s^viiig  of 
economy  instantly  productire  of  augmented  incouiQ ;  by  Quaking 
capital  fitful  witbout  the  hazajd  git'  advetHvre  ;  and  all  this  by 
^uring  tlie  commniuty  itself,  and  leaving  in  genera)  circiilgtion  ^ 
great  masa*  of  acquired  wealthy  d^iarged  ool^  with  a  (^tiiHe^ 
which  it  is  well  competent  to  bear, 

^S^&  cannot  deny  that)  i&  the  progne»ss  of  H^  funding  ^yst^m« 
the  growth  of  taxauon^  necessary  to  support  i|>  bfts  often  operat^d^ 
and  does  operate  to  occamo  mud)  private  distress.  But>  in  m 
extended  view,  if  ikyt  country  lias  not  grown  opulent  and  power- 
Ail  by  n>eans.<^  th&  National  Debt,  .yet  its  progress  has  not  im-* 
peded  the  rapid  incriease  of  national  wealth  and  power. 

f*  While  the  capital  has  become  more  splendid  and  enlarged, 
while  other  flourishing  towns  have  been  created  and  extended ; 
while  a  hardy  population  has  advanced  to  fructify  the  soil,  to  con- 
▼^1  $he  sterile  deserts  into  fruitful  plains^  and  fo  sustain  the  use« 

^  :  ful 
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ti  nuA  imainkttktA  am;  while  tiif  ^tene^  of  tlie  bi^iar  dMes,  by 

ftlibei^^j^endifiire,  hat  been  devoted  to  enoo«wage  ft^icuhure 
tmA  cMttfnerde,  Hud  to  rewAf 4  Che  labour  aad  iagemrky  of  the  tit* 
€0006  peesBAtrjr;  whHetbe  tfeas,  cotvred  wkb  a  triumphaQt  ntaiine^ 
liave  sustaiiled  the  rkitee  of  the  whoto  eortb  ioating  to  our  shores; 
in  such  prosperous  circumslaooffl*  we  may  presume  that  the  bur- 
then of  taxation  has  not  be^n  generally  oppressive^." 

The  fiotol  Aanakilitio*of  the  Nattenal  D^bt,  by  discharging  all 
Ae  pvblie  cyedkors,  v^oiiM  therefore  be  neither  necessary  nor 
ex]V0dipMit.  The  operation  of  the  Sinkiitg  Fbnd  is  politic  and 
useful  Qtily  to  k€ep  tiie  debt  witfain  such  a  titnit  as  e^pedieiicy 
directs.  I^  akltwat^  crpemtiofi  to)d«»troy  ihe  debt  itself  wHuM 
be  perHidaos^  It  belongs  to*  Ae  political  economist  to  regirtate 
ma  to  rsstram  its  operation  according  to  the  fluctuating  neeessi- 
ties  of  the  cotnv^  aad  ever  changing  circumstances. 
'  Bst  vrt  doobt  Che  practicabiiily  of  enlarging  the  operations  of 
a  Sinkick^  firnd  to  an  amount  ^btch  appronimates  to  the  splen. 
did  re^sAta  promiaed  by  Mt*.  Boyd^  and  the  otber  favourers  of  ait 
eitetidod  sjrstem  of  acentnulation.  A  tax  raised  for  purposes  of 
isxpence  k  a  charge  upon  the  industry  of  the  country^  which  th^ 
same  expience  renews  abd  vtvifiet.  But  whatever  is  taken^  bei- 
yood  ti  certain  pointy  /to  sustain  a  Sinking  Pund^  is  a  conversion 
6f  so  vAuith  money^  circulating  in  the  country^  to  become  a  masa 
of  unprodtfetin^  capital.  Mr.  Pitt^  in  1801,  induced  the  Housn 
'tXGfOMo/^m  to  resolv^^  that  the  then  eatabhshed  Income^teir^ 
which  i«tts  eidcttlat^  to  |^6dace  ten  milHc^is  a  year^  should  re- 
aaaia  in  ftirce  till^  witll  the  ostablished  Sittkkig  Fund  producing 
fife  miHicitis  tnore^  4he  wliola  of  the  loans  of  the  war  tlien  de^ 
{madhig  with  the  Gon^Mlar  Government  of  France  ^ould  be  de» 
fmye4-  We  feel  the  utmost  respect  towards  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Pitt ;  we  tremble  when  we  presume  to  question  the  validity 
^  any  (^^ifcipie  wbidi  he  sanctioned ;  but  we  do  not  beKeve 
Ihit  chit  or  any  e#iit#try  can  bear^  year  by  y^ar^  for  any  cause 
whaiev>er>  the  conversion  of  a  niuch  lass  sum  than  fifteen  nnU 
lions  of  lis  ctrciiiating  medium  into  unppoductir^  cajMtah  In 
the  year  173S,  Sir  Robert  WaSpcrfe's  Sinking  Fund,  established 
in  17^7^  Imd- increased  from  40()/)00/.  to  three  times  ttir  original 
aaioont*  In  the  interval^  since  its  ereattoit,  the  siuiation  of  the 
tonntry,  anad  the  case  >of  4he  public  creihtors^  allered  so  much, 
^hat  the  competition  became,  not  who  should  be  tlie  ^st^ 
l)ut  who  should  be  the  last  tp  be  pajd^t      

*\  Hie  Jiigh  state  of  credil;,  .^he  low  r^tc  of  interest  of  JOOODey, 
|nd  Hbfi  advanced  price  of  all  public  stocks  ,ajad  funds  above  p^ 

f  Tmney's  Rights  of  the  Sovereignty, 
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fbade  tba  gr^ at  monied  companie^y  and  all  their  proprietors,  upprew 
Lend  .nothing  more  than  being  obh'ged  to  receive  their  principal  toa 
fast ;  and, it  became  almost  the  universal  consent  of  mankina^  that 
a  million  a  year  was^.as  much  as  the  creditors  of  the  public  could 
bear  to  receive  in  discharge  of  part  of  their  principal."  * 

The  operation  oi  the  Sinking  Fund  has  hitherto  been  to  keep 
down  the  rate  of  interest  payable  by  Government  to  tlie  public 
creditor,  and  that  in  the  recent  wars  most  beiieficial  to  the  Swe, 
By  affording  a  sure  market  to  the  stock-holder  desirousr  of  con- 
verting his  property  into  money  at  the  very  instant  that  he  wants 
it, .  a^d  by  absorbii^  all  the  stock  that  comes  to  sale  for  such 
purpps^s,  it  has  maintained  a  due  proportion  between  the  de- 
inav^  ^nd^tbe  supply,  during  a  series  oi  years  ih  which  the  debt 
J)as  been  augmented  by  vast  accumi|(ationsr  Is  it  credible  tbat^ 
when  the  necessity  for  furtlier  borrowing  shall  cease,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Sinking  Fund  will  be  equally  innoxious.  When  the 
demand  pf  government  for  the  purpose  of  redemption  ahall  be 
far  greater  than  the  ordinary  supply,  the  current  price  of  stock 
may  increase  to  any.  amount.  The  three  per  cent,  annuities 
may  again  be  at  par*  Is  there  any  man  who  can  calmly  antici- 
pate the  unlimited  extension  of  a  syatem,  by  which  a  hundred 
jK>unds^  capable^  in  the  management  of  ths  community,  of  pra- 
cticing ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  per  cent.,  shall  be  exacted  by  the 
State  for  the  redemption  of  an  annuity  charged  upon  the  com- 
xnunity  of  only  three  pounds  per  annum  i  Yet  to  such  absurdity 
are  the  advocates  of  the  fund,  projected  for  perpetual  accumula- 
tion, of  necessity  redjuced.  Mr.  Boyd  is  not  of  that  number. 
He  admits  &at  a  time  may  come  (page  "34)  when  the  progressive 
increase  of  the  Sinking  Fund  should. ceaise,  and  the  public  derive 
{advantage  from, its  past  growth,  by  its  applica^on  to  the  public 
^ants,         .  . 

To  aid  the  Sinking  Fund,  which  has  «o  long  been  a  favourite 
.object  in  our  finance,  Mr,  Boyd  proposes  to  perpetuate  the  Pro* 
perty-tax.  .  We. might  proceed  to  combat  sucb  a  proposal  with*- 
out  the  imputation  of  selfishness.  The  income  of  a  reviewer  i$ 
too  precarious ;  and,  alas  !  its  maximum  is  too  mean  to  justify 
even  his  submission  ta  the  tax,  or  to  excite  the  inquisitorial  jea- 
lousy o^T  the  public  aasessor^*  We  wish  that  it  were  otherwise. 
It  is  not  on  our  own  account  that  we  would  reason  <m  such  high 
matters. 


mrt^imtmtiim—mm^  I  lywMt^t.^.^lfc 


•  •  See  Considerations  concerning  the  Public  Funds,  &c.  by  Sip 
Robert  Walpole,  page  56 ;  and  Coxe's  Memoirs  of  Sir  B.  Wat 
pole,  anno  1737» 

If 
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}f  a  limited  renewal  of  the  Property-tax  be  necessary  for  the 
great  purposes  of  Government,  we  doabt  not  that  the  public, 
faithful  in  that  loyalty  which  created  and  has  established  the  em- 
pire^  will  cheerfally  submit  to  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature.  But 
the  legislature^  in  prolonging  so  heavy  a  burthen,  will  investigate 
and  state  the  necessity:  and  a  more  substantial  reason  will- be 
given  for  the  continuation  of  such  a  burtbeu  than'the  hypothesis 
of  the  Sulking  Fund,  and  the  gradual  redemption  of  the  public 
debt. 

It  is  not  forgotten  Chat  the  Property->tax  was  instituted  to  cany 
on  warfare  the  most  extensive,  for  all  that  the  Biitisb  nation  en* 
joys  or  values.  It  was  instituted  and  submitted  to  under  die 
pledge  of  Government  that  its  continuance  shonld  cease  with  the 
war  which  gave  occasion  to  it.  If  the  glorious  peace  which 
rewards  our  virtue  be  not  a  deliverance  from  that  heavy  impact* 
tion,  the  occasion  for  prolongii^  the  burthen  should  at  lease  b* 
as  ui*gent  and  imperious  as  that  which  caused  its  imposition. 
Nothing  but  imperious  necessity  would  justify  the  legiidature  in 
incorporating  its  provisions  permanently^  the  Constitution :  and 
nothing  but  urgent  financial  necessity  could  induce  them  to  coa^ 
tinue^  even  for  a  limited  time,  its  burthens. 

Our  trust  in  the  Government  is  still  unshaken.  We  doubt 
not  that  those  to  whom,  under  Providence,  we  are  indebted  for 
our  laws,  and  our  liberties,  and  our  national  existence,  vriU 
watch  as  tenderly  as  heretofore  the  great  interests  committed  to 
them.  If  necessity  compels  a  cont'muance  of  itbe  Property-tax 
for  a  while,  they  will  yield  to  it  reluctantly,  and  the  public  will 
submit  to  it  without  clamourous  and  unavailing  complaint.  The 
necessity  will  leave  no  alternative :  and  we  may  rest  assured  that 
no  ministry,  particularly  tbe  present,  would  forfeit  their  credit^ 
perhaps  their  very  political  existence,  by  the  needless  continu- 
ance  of  so  unpopular  a  n^easure. 

Though  we  entirely  differ  from  Mr.  Boyd>  in  his  view  of  the 
Property«>tax,  which  ought  not,  we  think,  to  continue  an  hour, 
merely  to  aid  the  operations  of  the  Sinking  Fund ;  and  though 
the  considerations  which  we  have  thrown  out  respectiug  the  ope- 
rations of  the  fund  itself,  beyond  a  certain  point,  may  differ 
much  from  his,  yet  we  recommend  his  pamphlet  to  the  attention 
of  every  one  who  esteems  tbe  judgment  of  a  cool  and  expe* 
rienced  mind,  on  matters  of  great  national  concern* 


AoT. 
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■  • 

A'Rf  •  VI.    Jn  Enfuiry  concerning  the  Propriety  ofittfiretfslng 

ihe  Jhmpgrt  £hity  on  For^ig^  Com.    £[^  John  Nai9mth,  £s^, 

.  Jduilior  of  4he  Elements  *9f  Jffriadture,  Ssc.  S^c.    4r>,  pp. 

publiahtd  in  tke  fmrth  Vohme^  of  the  JPam^hteker.    4>  aie# 

Cuntis^  ftiid  Fiesneiv    tl8i4* 

&ii£  WiSeMeMi  «t«te  o£  the.iigriotdtinid  iot^c^.  thiHMmJboHt  ttW 
country^  the  alarming  failures  of  various  country  banks  which  kini 
enMbarked  too  laigtiy  in  Armiog  sp^oulatieM^i^lhe  ^ndi^  4^rmse 
in:theineilae  of  ^landed  pvoper^^  «il.OQ0tr4biute  to  render  ibb  ^\^^ 
tictti  <pec«liaily  initet«0liBg  to  every  .tbittkii^  -n^cl  at  Ib^  prcvMWjk 
crisis  of  ^^inc  affairsw    Nenrer  «vas  the  a^b^ttUcM  0f  PuriiMii^n^ 
miminoiied  Ooii  more  impottbnt  jKiiot  in  political  ecopovoy,  for 
upon  their  decision  will  ia  great towa^we  d^peaditbe  .eiiiatence  ol  m 
h^dy  of  nien>  who>  ^  within  <fce«e  few:y€Mr%  w«re  «(DacQe^  kuQvviv 
in  this  ^country.     We  allude  to  tho«^^  who  from  tbe  {im^ieoor 
pf&6ite,  wUchdumg'thelate'warMvej  accrued  tp  ith^.^^gincul*- 
ttti^i^t^  were  induoed  to  nadectakje  tfamiiii^^  m&  $,  ^mn^  <pf  Jib^ral 
employment,  ^oid  have  thus  nosed  tbe  fy^xmu  4o  ^a  rank.  iM^ 
equalling  that  of  any  merdhaBt  or  .wholesale  de^eir*    Tbe  tit^ 
iMbility  -of  suck  mea  to.  exist  in  thiair  iievr^  acquired  jsanky  .wder 
tlie*pi*66eiit  circNOVstsHKes  <if  -the  iim^s,  ia  universally  aUpw^?: 
«  <;haif^'tberefore  must  soonrtake  j^aoe;  t>i4t  no  ^anige  of  a^ 
4e^t€fti!filre  a  nature,  or  invd^ng  the  lalliof;8o,iiMi9y.uomiB9l  gen- 
tlemen, can  be  ieffeded  witbout  a  f^rqporlioi^l  ccmviilsiqii  wd 
^^urlNmce  ^both  in  tbeiinanoial  Goodidon,  aud  the4>qliiiffd  Qfier 
Hpf  the  kiwgdom*   We  siiall  not  .at  -present  «iiler  j»to  any  ^fiSjtiQfi 
•yespediisg  cttber  tlie  advasilage  or  die  injury  which  may  baji^ 
^resulted  to^he  coanlry  from  the  creation  of  this  new  bo^  ,gf 
-Men ;  but'SbaU'^ffly  observe,  that  this  view  of  Ihe  sul^^ect  ak)nf  » 
without  taking  into  consideration /the  juanufiicturiog  .interest  of 
<the  comitry  on  the  other  hand,  .caimot  iail  of  in^pcesaipg  the 
<Mainds  of  our  readers  with  the/Uxagiutudeof  the  qiiesition,  wh^ 
4he  consideration  ^f  the  Com-Xawsi  at  tbe  pveseut.peripd^  nuM 
"necessarily  involve. 

•Mr.  Naismith  prefaces  bis  Inqjitiryjnto  the  Propriety  of  jn* 
'Creasing  ti)e  import  Duty  on  Foreign  Corn  by  the  fqllowing  ad« 
iFertisement ; — •   ■  »  .     .       - 

"  Controversial  writers  g'eiierally  introduce  ttidr  woAs  to  tire 
public  by  claiming  exemption  from  prejudice.  The  claim  indeed 
is  seldom  well  founded ;  for  in  the  discussion  of  questions,  which 
come  home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms,  it  it  almost  impossible 
for  the  most  vigorous  mind  to  divest  itself  completely  of  prejudice* 
I  am  far  from  supposing  that  I  am  possessed  of  this  vigour ;  but  I 
am  confident  that  my  prejudices^  if  I  have  any  with  respect  to  the 

following 
J 
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Mbwxag  diibject,  are  «oC  4iostile  to  the  ouUitatkNi  of  hmif  Amlng 
iptot  a  consid^able  part  of  a  loDg^Ilfe.in  the  study  and  ^actioe'^f 
agriculture,  and  uow^  on  the  verge  of  life,  feel  no  temptation  to 
misrepresent  the  truth,  -which  experienee  has  taught  me.  It  is  only 
from  this  experience  that  I  thiilk  myself  ontitled  to  attention  ;  for 
I  am  fully  aware  that  my  language  wants  those  graces  wTiich  have 
attracted  readers  to  other  tracts  on  thfs  mo^t  interesting  contro- 
versy. Such,  however,  as  this  inquiry  is,  t  bequeath  it  to  the  'public 
ai  the  legacy  of  a  man  who  is  ndt  nkely  'to  intrude  bhnself  mora 
updn  its  attention.  If  ft  ^  foatid  to  throw  Any  Kghft  on  the  j^reat 
qdestioD'now  at  issue,  lUy'sole-endin^bHslhiiig  wmbe  gained:'* 

The.penisat  of  this  advertisement  excited  in  our  minds  a  ;3troqg 
desire  to  know  something  mure  of  tlie  author ;  for  we  have  louig 
be^  disgusted  by  tracts  on  the  Corn-laws,  by  menMlio  studied 
ipolftical  economy  and  the  theory  of  agriculture,  at  the  attorney!^ 
desk,  on  the  quarter-deck  of  '4  ship  of  war,  or  iiithe  bustle  of  a 
.political  fiction.  We  contrived,  therefore,  'to  .procure  tbo 
'Eknients  of  Agriculture  rel  erred  to  in  the  title-page  of  this  pam- 
lOhlet;  andj  on  glancing  hastily. thit>ugh  that  work,  ^e  are  Jed  to 
loCer,  that  Mr.Naismith  is  a  proprietor,  as  well  as  an  eKperienced 
<:ulUvatQr  of  land ;  for  we  find  him  making  a  variety  of  such  ex^ 
))enraents,-4ks^a  n}an<>f  sounid  sen«e  would  hardly  tliink  of  makii^ 
^Q  the  lands  of  another.  (If  this  be  so,  the  Uuu:t  before  us  woul4 
•be  enticed  to  tbe^i^a^est  attention,  were  (he  style  of  it  as  faultjr  ' 
«8  tl^e  moiles^y  of  the  authur  leads  liim  to  represent  it;  for  ona 
^)^^,  in  \fbidi  are  faithfully  detailed  the  results  of  experiencq^ 
is,  in  qitestions  of  this  nature,  of  more  value  than  volumes  fllle4 
mth  dodhictions  from  mere  theory.  The  truth,. however,  is,  tliat 
the  ^tyle^s  not  inferior  to  that  of  many  joUier  tracts  on  the  saiiae 
subject.  It  is  simple  and. perspicuous,; 'and,  in  a  pamphlet,  in-  ' 
tended  not  for  the  amusement  of  men  of  taste^  but  for  the  in^*  • 
formiition.of  all  ranks  in  society,  an  ornamented  style  would  b« 
ridiculous.  The^pbjf  ct  of  the  author  is  to  convince  the  agricuU 
turi^ts  and  manufacturers,  that  their  iutecests  are  so  closely  ' 
aaited,  that  no  law,  of  which  the  tendency  is  to  injure  either  oif 
thein^  can  prove  ultimately  beneticial  to  die  other.  This  is  the 
task  which  he  has  undertaken  ;  and,  in  x>rder  to  accon)plisli  itj 
he.proceeds  4o!euquire, 

"  I.  What  is  the  real  cause  wliy  c6tn,  which  genefrally  abounded  .. 
la  Britain  in  the  first  part  of  the  last  century,  has  been  insufficient 
forthesubsistente  of  the  inhabitants  ever  since.  II.  In  what  man- 
ner'the  succfeSfeful  industry  of  a  grooving  population  alFects  landed 
'ptbperty.  III.  If  any  new  restrictions,  which  may  be  laid  on  the 
ifBpoftation  of  foreign  corn,  would  make  com  more  abundant  ^t 
home.  IV.  If  the  state  of  society,  and  the  iigriculture  of  tho 
country^oiid' tre  improved  by  the  exclusion*  of  foreign  corn." 

He 
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He  then  concludes  with  a  few  mi'scellaneous  bbsemtibns^ 
-which  may  be  considered  as  corollaries^  from  the  preceding 


reasoning. 


Under  the  first  head  of  inquiry,  he  gives  a  concise  history  of 
the  Corn-laws  from  their  origm,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  to 
the  present  period ;  and  proves,  with  the  force  of  demonstration^ 
that  neither  the  abundance  nor  the  deficiency  of  corn,  raised  at 
honie^  ha$  at  any  time  been  produced  by  them.  To  the  increase 
of  population  within  these  last  60  years,  and  to  that  alone,  he 
attnbiiteit  the  deficiency  of  home-grown  com ;  and  if  our  theore- 
tical economists  admit  the  authority  of  the  law  ^,  which  enjoins 
us,  when  tracing  effects  to  their  causes, '  to  admit  only  such 
causes  as  we  know  to  be  at  once  operating  and  sufficient  to  ae^ 
count  for  the  phenofnena,  they  will  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Nais-^ 
mith  is  right  in  attributing  the  scarcity  of  corn,  which  has  been 
felt  for  the  la^t  fifty  years,  to  the  increase  of  population,  and  not 
to  the  laws  regulating  the  import  and  export  of  that  first  neceii- 
sary  of  life.    It  is  here  proved,  and  indeed  universally  admitted^ 
that  four  millions  and  a  half  have  been  added  to  the  population 
of  Great  Britain  since  the  middle  of  the  last  centur}'^  or  some- 
thing more  than  the  half  of  the  whole  population  at  that  period ; 
and  is  there  a  man  alive,  who  believes  that  all  the  corn  exported 
during  any. year  before  that  period,  added  to  all  the  com  which 
has  been  imported  during  any  one  year  since,  would  supply 
bread  to  four  millions  and  a  half  of  people  ?     Here  then  is  one 
cause,  Mhichiy  if  there  be  truth  in  the  science  of  arithmetic,  we' 
l^now  to  have  been  regulaily  operating,  and  at  the  same  time  suf- 
tficient  to  account  for  the  fact,  that,  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
'  British  farmers,  aided  by  all  the  improvements  that  have  been 
made  in  the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture,  have  iK)t  been 
able  to  raise  annually  a  quantity  of  corn*  adequate  to  the  sul^- 
«istence  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country ;  and  if  so,  why  should 
we  attribute  this  phsenomenon  to  another  cause,  which  no  man 
has  yet  proved,  or,  we  may  venture  to  isay,  ever  will  prove  to  have 
had  the  smallest  tendency  to  pToduce  such  an  effect  ?    'The  in*, 
crease  of  population  is  obviously  and  undeniably  the  consequence 
of  the  extension  of  conimerce  and  improvemenf  in  manufactures, 
which  have  encouraged  early  maiTiages,  by  furnishing  yoimg  mea 
with  the  means  of  supporting  families  at  home,  instead  of  driving 
them,  as  they  were  driven  formerly,  to  foreign  countries,  in  qiiest  . 
of  ^  bare  means  of  subsistence.  Mr.  Naismith  therefore  cbncludes^ 
and  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  him,  that  the  alteration  fron^ 
abundance  1q  scarcity  of  corn  has  proceeded  solely  from  the  in« 


*  Founded  on  Kewton^s  second  law  of  pliilosophi^iDg. 

creased 
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fcreased  cofismnptioQ^  and  iiot  from  any  fiuilt  id  the  Com«Ia\vs> 
l«probated  as  those  laws  'are  by  the  very  men,  who>  little  more- 
than  twenty  years  ago,  contended  that  the  nation  could  never  be 
rendered  greatly  prosperous,  till  the  Corn-laws  should  be  all 
saxpt  a^my^  and  the  tmde  left  free  to  the  whole  world  1 

Under  the  second  head  of  inquiry,  our  author  proves,  by  an  ap^ 
peal  to  facts^  that  the  best  market  for  corn,  in  any  country,  is  I'ouud 
in  a  ready  consumption  by  industrious  inhabitants  at  hoiue  ;  that 
Great  Britain  never  can  be  made,  even  by  bounties,  a  great  ex- 
porUng  country,  till  our  manufactures  be  ruined,  and  our  popu« 
lation  diminished ;  that  the  late  improvements  in  agriculture  are 
the  offspring  of  the  prosperity  of  the  other  classes ;  and  that,  as 
long  as  commerce  and  manufactures  shall  iloin*ish,  the  utmost 
efforts  of  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  cultivators  of  the  ground 
nvill  never  he  able,  except  in  veiy  favourable  iK^asoAs,  to  raise  a 
quantity  of  corn  sufficient  to  supply  the  home  consumption.  He 
observes,  that,  as  an  agricultural  country.  Great  Britain  must 
always  stand  in  a  low  rank ;  and  having,  for  this  opinion,  assigned 
his  reasons,,  of  which  the  inclen>ency  and  variableness  of  the  sea^* 
SODS  are  among  the  most  powerful,  he  say9, 

'^  Other  countries,  no  doubt,  experience  such  adverse  seasons ; 
but  in  an  insular  situation,  in  a  high  latitude,  the  recurrence  of  such 
must  be  more  frequent.  Under  such  circumstances^  and  in  the  pre* 
sent  state  of  this  countr}'^  compared  with  the  other  nations  of 
Europe,  British  husbandmen  are  certainly  not  in  a  condition  to  send 
their  corn  abroad  to  meet  with  that  of  more  fertile  countries  in  the 
foreign  market.  Agriculture  must  therefore  have  languished,  if  the 
enterprising  genius  of  the  people  had  not  carried  manufactures  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  increase  the  number  of  consumers  who  have 
ability  to  purchase  provisions  to  the  full  extent  of  what  Uie  agri^- 
culture  of  the  country  can  produce,  and  render  such  ineffectual 
competition  unnecessary.  The  home  market  has  now  become,  in 
every  respect,  the  best  market  in  Europe  for  all  kinds  of' land  pro« 
duce,  and  furnished  the  most  powerful  spur  to  that  spirited  and  im* 
proved  husbandry  practised  in  Britain.  In  this  manner  the  indus* 
try  of  the  consumer  supports  that  of  the  cultivator;  and  both  are 
happily  combined  in  promoting  the  general  prosperity  of  the  na- 
tioQ..~-Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  doubt  of  the  progress  of  de* 
mand  keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  productive  ability  of 
the  soil.  From  the  caprice  of  fashion,  or  alteration  of  relative  cir-* 
cumstances,  some  specif  of  manufacture  may  &il,.  but  so  Jong  ae 
the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  nation  exists,  when  one  channel  it 
choked  up,  capital  and  industry  will  be  turned  into  another,  pro- 
vided that  spirit  and  the  superior  advantages  enjoyed  by  British 
BubjectB  be. not  counterbalaacad  byimpolitio  regulations  and  re» 
straints." 

VOIk  hi.  JANUilRY,  l8li(. 
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Under  the  third  head  of  inquiry^  our  author,  after  observit^ 
that  any  additional  restraint  on  the  importation  of  com  would 
infallibly  keep  up  the  price  at  home>  which,  as  he  truly  adds^ 
is  the  avowed  object  of  those  ivho  favour  thut  measure,  thus 
sta'tes  the  consequences  that  would  ensue,  as  well  to  the  land 
proprietor  as  to  all  the  other  classes  of  the  community. 

"  The  price  of  corn,  and  of  all  kinds  of  provisions  in  Britaiii^ 
being  at  present  nearly  double  to  what  it  is  in  some  of  the  neigh" 
boufing  countries,  the  proposed  additional  restrictions  on  importa^ 
tion,  by  which  the  price  of  com  must  inevitably  be  heightened^ 
and  the  comparative  difference  in  the  rates  of  subsistence  in  this 
island  and  on  the  continent  widened,  cannot  fail  to  contract  the 
manufactures  for  foreign  sale  within  narrower  limits,  and  diminish 
the  number  of  people  employed  in  them.  T^he  effectual  demand 
for  corn  will  be  diminished  in  the  same  proportion,  and  conse- 
quently the  motive  for  cultivating  the  earth  to  prodtice  it;  for  it 
will  be  in  vain  now  to  resort  to  bounties  on  exportation,  as  the 
means  of  promoting  agriculture.  A  bounty  so  large  as  to  enable 
British  corn  to  meet  with  that  of  other  countries  m  the  foreign 
market,  would  make  the  exporting  of  com  a  most  absurd  and 
ruinous  traffic.  The  trade  of  exporting  corn  to  any  considerable 
extent,  cannot  again  take  place,  tOl  the  glory  of  Britain  be  de- 
parted, till  she  fall  from  that  height  of  prosperity  to  which  her  en- 
terprising industry  has  lately  raised  her,  and  the  value  of  land  be 
sunk  in  the  common  ruin. — By  combining  commerce  and  manu- 
facture with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  she  has  arrived  at  her 
present  unrivalled  pitch  of  grandeur,  to  preserve  which,  some^ad- 
ditional  corn  is  needed,  besides  the  home  produce ;  and  purely 
after  giving  a  reasonable  preference  in  the  market  to  her  owft 
corn,  and  consuming  the  whole,  she  is  entitled  to  import  as  much 
£ks.to  make  up  the  deficiency.  So  long  as  there  are  other  nations 
possessed  of  more  fertile  lands,  and  in  a  less  advanced  state  of  so- 
ciety, there  will  seldom  be  danger  of  not  obtaining  from  them  that 
quantity,  by  the  nation  which  has  commodities  to  give  in  exchange 
for  it,  provided  the  commerce  be  not  fettered  by  cumbersome  and 
unnecessary  restraints.  But  if  this  hazardous  state,  which  the 
course  of  events  has  produced,  must  be  corrected  (by  an  act  of 
parliament),  and  the  country  restored  to  the  Happiness  of  carrying 
on  the  export  trade  of  com  to  a  considerable  extent ;  the  only  means 
by  which  this  can  be  accomplished,  seems  to  be  the  violent  re- 
medy of  shutting  the  ports,  and  reducing  ths  number  of  consumers 
hy  starvation!  As  this  is  not  the  interest  of  landholders,  it  surely 
cannot  be  their  wish.'' 

Undoubtedly  this  is  not  their  wish ;  but  the  advocates  for  the 

proposed  additional  restraint  on  importation^  contend  that  their 

favourite  measure  has  no  tendency  whatever  to  produce  such  an 

,  e6fect  y  for,  say  they^  the  science  oif  agriculture  is  yet  in  its  in* 

fancy, 
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fancy,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  increase  of  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  provided  the  farmer  be  duly  encouraged  to 
cultivate  that  soil  with  spirit  and  ability.  This  is  the  language 
of  theory,  but  our  author's  experience  has  taught  him  a  very  dif- 
ferent language. 

*^  Mr.  Malthus,  comparing  the  progress  of  the  propagation  of 
mankind  with  that  by  which  their  subsistence  is  provided,  repre- 
sents the  powers  of  propagation  proceeding  in  periods  of  25  years» 
as  ly  2,  4,  8,  and  the  powers  of  cultivation,  as  1,  2,  3,  4;  but  in 
old  countries  the  most  successful  cultivators  have  never  experienced 
the  last  to  go  on  much  farther  than  the  first  step.    When  land,  which 
has  been  imperfectly  cultivated,  first  undergoes  a  complete  cultiva- 
tion, it  will  probably  yield  a  double  crop,  or  considerably  above 
thatt  the  first  year.    But  no  skill  or  industry,  which  has  yet  been 
employed,  has  been  able  to  keep  np  constantly,  for  a  series  of 
years,  an  annual  return  of  greater  value  than  the  first.     Plants 
cultivated  for  the  immediate  food  of  man,  must  be  succeeded  by 
those  which  are  mostly  consumed  by  inferior  animals ;  by  cultui^ 
without  crop ;  by  repetitions  of  manure,  &c. ;  and  it  is  only  at  in- 
tervals, that  a  crop  of  com  can  be  obtained  equal,  or  it  may  be 
sometimes  superior,  to  the  first.    But  here  the  progress  ends,  and 
it  is  only  by  moderate  cropping  and  the  rules  of  good  husbandry, 
that  it  can  be  prevented  from  becoming  retrograde.    It  is  said  of 
some  lands,  which  have  long  been  kept  in  constant  culture,  that 
the  best  crops  which  they  now  yield,  are  not  equal  to  those,  which 
the  same  land  is  reported  to  have  yielded  30  years  ago.    There  ia 
some  danger,  that  by  forced  effbrts  to  produce  the  greatest  quan* 
tity  of  com,  a  general  retrogradation  of  fertility  may  be  induced* 
The  fit  consistence  of  the  soil  for  cherishing  the  roots  of  cultivated 
plants,  may  be  weakened  by  the  repeated  stirrings  of  incessant 
culture ;  the  constitution  of  plants,  n^urally  aliens  to  the  soil  and 
climate,  may  be  enfeebled  by  frequent  recurrence  on  the  same 
worn-out  soil ;  and  they  may  be  more  liable  to  the  attacks  of  tha 
numerons  enemies  animate  and  inanimate,  by  which  they  are  com* 
fflonly  injured,  these  enemies  beiiig  always  most  prevalent  where 
the  subject  of  their  depredations  is  most  frequently  found.     Some 
facts  give  ground  for  these  suspicions ;  and  there  is  not  suiEcient 
experience  to  give  assurance  that  they  may  not  in  some  measure 
be  realized,  even  on  the  most  fertile  plains.    But  to  extend  the 
culture  of  wheat  over  the  worst  constructed  soils  and  elevated 
lands,  and  raise  a  poor  shrivelled  graiii  in  the  cold  damp  attnoS" 
phere  of  these  regions,  to  be  sent  to  the  foreign  market,  would 
surely  be  a  gross  misapplication  of  capital.    It  would  undoubtedly    . 
be  wiser  to  adapt  the  cultivation  of  land  to  the  state  of  domestic 
society,  and  preserve  the  fertility  of  the  soil  unimpaired  and  in  a 
state  of  gradual  improvement.'* 

The  author  pursues  this  trairt  of  reasoning  through  several 
ps^9>  which  v^'e  recommend  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  thoise 

E  2  theorists. 
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theorists,  who  having  seen  jthe  wonderful  efFecfs  of  sl^ilful  ciiltt^ 
vation  for  two  or  three  successive  jcars,  have  hastily  inferred, 
that  there  can  be  no  end  to  such  progressive  improvenlent'of  th^ 
soil  of  Britain;  but  we'  must  hasten  to  tlie  fourth  head  of  ouf 
author's  inquiry. 

Mr.  Naismith  admits,  and  reasonably  thinks,  that  all  classes 
ivWi  admit  with  him,  that  a  ceitain  degree  of  preference  sh.ould 
be  given  to  domestic  agriculture;  but  the  quantum,  as  he  ob- 
serves, is  the  great  subject  of  debate;  and  he  is  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  the  morietj  price  of  corn  cannot  be  the  measiue  of 
this  quantum.  He  then  proceeds  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy 
of  some  of  the  inferences  drawn  by  the  Committee  of  the  Hoi«se 
of  Commons,  from  facts  which  were  ascertained  by  them  during 
the  last  session.  These,  if  acted  upon,  would,  in  his  opinion, 
te  '^  killiog  at  ouce  the. hen,  which  every  day  laid  a  goldcri 

**  A  considerable  part  of  the  manufacturing'  population  is  em-- 
ployed  on  commodities  for  foreign  salp ;  the  nations  of  the  con-* 
tinent"  have  long  been  aiming  at  the  manufacturing  of  those  goods, 
which  they  ^  have  been  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  from  Great 
Britain,  and  have  now,  it  is  said,  made  great  improvement  in 
several :  the  jealous  spirit,  which  has  always  induced  the  different 
powers  to  lay  high  duties  and  prohibitions  on  the  entry  of  good6 
from  other  c6untries,  with  the  view  of  promoting  the  industry  of 
their  own,  seems  at  present  to  be  very  alert:  the  comparative 
cheapness  of  provisions  on  the  continent,  which  is  always  a  balance 
against  the  British  manufacturer,  is  said  to  be  very  considerable  at 
this  time.  At  this  critical  period,  under  such  circumstances,  to 
exclude  the  quantit}'^  of  foreign  corn  which  may  be  requisite  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  the  growth  at  home,  by  means  of  such 
high  regulating  prices,  as  to  put  it  beyond  the  ability  of  the  poop 
to  purchase,  is  an  expedient  fraught  With  present  danger,  without 
any  prospect  of  public  advantage  to  follow.  Such  an  exclusion 
would  occasion  a  continual  scarcity,  with  aM  the  misery  to  the^ 
lower  clusses,  by  which'it  is  accompanied,  till- their  numbers  were 
thinned,  the  enterprise  of  industry  damped,  public  prosperity  sus- 
pended, and  the  effectual  demand  for  provisions  diminished. 
Agriciilture  ther,  deprived  of  the  excellent  market  which  its- pro-- 
duct^  have  hitherto;  enjoyed,  must  sink  along  with  the  other 
branches  of  industry;  and  the  scheme* proposed  for  its  •advance-' 
ment,  will  be  the  cause  of  its  downfall .'' 

This  reasoning  is  so  obvious,  .jso  perspicuous,  wnd  sp  conclu-' 
SiTe  as  to  have  escaped  the  notite  of  no  man  of  retlectix>a ;  nor: 
to  have  left  any  disinterested  man  unconvinced,  that  a*  d^ty  on. 
kkiportation  amounting  to  a  prohibition,  would,  in  the  present 
state,. of  Europe,  be  productive  of  consequences  ^yhiJch  are  too 
horrible  to  be  plainly  mentioned,  though  iney  nui$t  pass  in  suc- 
cession 
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cession  tlirough  every  mind.  After  insurrections,  plunderings, 
massacres^  and  military  executions  at  home,  our  surviving  manu- 
facturers would  find  their  way  abroad,  and  carry  their  several 
arts  with  tliem.  Sutli  of  tht  m  as  might  have  capital  would  con- 
trive to  get  it  transported  with  them,  and  those  who  should  have 
none,  would  work  lor  others  in  countries,  where  they  could  earn^ 
not  only  the  means  of  a  bare  .subsistence,  but  many  of  the  com- 
tons  of  life.  The  commerce  of  Britain  would  pass  into  France, 
Portugal,  and  America ;  and,  to  use  a  phrase  of  the  lirst  Karl  of 
Chaiham's,    ^^  t!ie   suii    of    England's  glory  would  be  set  for 


ever. 


In  reply  to  such  reasoning  as  this,  a  proof  has  been  attetnpted 
to  be  laid  before  the  Committee  of  the  Bouse  of  Lords,  that 
the  laboining  poor  perform  more  work  when  corn  is  dear,  than 
when  it  is  cheap ;  and  wo  recolhict  to  have  read  a  pamphlet  by> 
some  self-suffioient  Scotchman  *,  in  which  the  author  pretends* 
to  demonstrate  mathematically,  that  the  high  price  of  provisions* 
tends  to  diminish  the  price  of  labour!  That  the  powerful  call  of 
parental  affection  will,  in  timesof  dearth,  especially  in  such  times' 
as  have  lately  passed  away,  when  the  continental  system  of  the 
Ruler  of  France  confined  our  liianufacturers  at  home  either 
to  prosper  or  to  periah '^  that  in  such  times  of  dearth,  affectioii 
vvill  force  a  father  to  make  uncommon  exertions  to  still  the  cla- 
mour of  hunger  in  his  children,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But 
though  parents  might  be  compelled  to  sutler  all  this  by  dire  ne* 
cessity,  from  which  they  could  not  escape,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
they  will  submit  to  the  same  misery  when  compelled  by  nothing' 
bat  an  act  ofparliameNt,(roin  which  they  may  escape  hy  e^nigra* 
tion  ?  Ought  they  indeed  to  submit  to  it  ?  Ltt  those  answer 
these  questions,  who  are  perp  ttiai|-y  lamenting  over  the  hard* 
fiafe  dfne^fo  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  and  are  at  the  same 
nriie  labouring  to  bring  the  labouring  poor  at  home  into  a  state 
infinitely  moi-e  deplorable  than  tliat  of  the  West  Indian  negroes f 
It  is  tnie,  that  ^o  long  as  our  Constitution  reaVains,*  no  ial)Ourers 
in  Britain  cqu  be  transferred,  for  a  price,  from  one  master  to 
another;  or  be  conipeHed  by  the  cart  whip  to  exert  themselves 
b.eyond  their  ^strength  ;  but  are  not  the  hunger  and  nakedness  o( 
a  numerous;^^  family  which  the  fatlver  cannot,  by  the  utmout 
labour,  either  feed  or  ch>the,  compulsion  as  complete  as  the  dis-- 
cipline  of  tlm  cart  whip  ?    And  will  not  the  uncommon  exertions 

»*  1   ^B        ■      ■   I     III       W      ■■    T^       II     fl   II     I    ■  ^1  ■        11     IWIM^— — ^i»— II ,.|i|..    ■■   ■  ■ 

*  We  dd  not  recollect  the  author's  name  or  designation,  but  we* 
cal!  him  a  Seotchman,  because  his  Pamphlet  abounded  with  phrases 
that  are  neither  English  nor  Irish,  among  which  we  remember  one, 
which  drew  our  attention  to  it  forcibly :  it  was  the  word  xvage 
used  as  the  singular  of  ivages  I 

'  *  produced 
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pi*oduced  by  this  kind  of  compulsion — embittered  as  they  must 
be  by  the  constant  conviction  that  they  are  made  in  vain — pro- 
duce diseases^  premature  old  age>  deprivation  of  spirits^  viith 
early  death  in  the  parents^  and  a  total  neglect  of  education 
among  the  rising  generations,  in  spite  of  the  improved  methods 
of  Joseph  Lancaster  arid  Dr^  Bell?  ^^  Humanity,"  as  our 
author  says,  '^  shudders  to  tliiiik  that  it  should  be  the  desire  of 
people  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life  to  reduce  their  inferiors  to 
such  a  miserable  state." 

**  Take  physic,  porap. 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel, 
That  thou  mayest  shake  the  superflux  to  them. 
And  show  the  Heavens  more  just." 

"It  is,  however/*  as  Mr.  Naismith  observes,  and  proves  with 
great  force  of  argument,  ^'  the  interest  of  consumers,  to  subpait  to 
such  restraints,  on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  as  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  their  comfortable  existence,  in  order  to  give  more 
effectual  encouragement  to  the  growth  of  com.  It  is  acknow- 
ledged by  all,  that  stocks  of  plenty,  followed  by^severity  anddearth^ 
pr6ve  much  more  distressful  to  the  poor  than  less  fluctuating 
prices  somewhat  higher.  In  the  present  state  of  the  world,  when 
an  uncommon  plenty  should  happen  in  a  neighbouring  country, . 
corn  would,  by  unlimitted/importation,  be  poured  into  Britain  as 
the  best  market ;  the  growers  at  home  would  be  undersold,  their 
energy  checked,  and  the  produce  of  the  country  diminished, 
which  is  the  surest  source  of  subsistence,  not  being  subject  to  other 
fluctuations  than  such  as  the  difference  of  seasons  occasions.  It- 
becomes  therefore  necessary  that  importation  should  be  so  fix  re- 
strained as  to  keep  the  prices  nearly  up  to  the  ability  of  the 
lowest  rank  of  the  industrious  poor.  In  unfruitful  seJ^sons  it  should 
go  even  a  little  beyond  this,  a  higher  price  being  then  necessary* 
not  only  to  prevent  improvident  consumption  and  enfbrce  the  hv^$- 
banding  of  the  slender  stock,  but  also  to  make  some  compensaiioQ 
to  the  grower,  in  the  price,  for  the  deficiency  in  the  ijuality.  To 
all  this  consumers  must  submit ;  and  they  have  subn^itted  throug]^ 
the  trying  times  which  have  been  lately  experienced,  with  a  firr^^ 
ness  and  patience  beyond  example.  But  to  bring  fof ward  a  prq^ 
ject,  not  only  so  offensive  to  their  prejudices,  but  so  dangerous  te^ 
their  comfortable  existence,  as  Xhe  bill  which  was  lately  introduce4 
into  the  House,  tvithout  any  other  prospect  of  public  advantage^ 
and  that  too  at  a  time  when  the  consumers  of  all  ranks,  on  th^ 
return  of  peace,  had  cherished  the  pleasing  hope  of  ef^ioying  some 
compensation  for  the  great  privations  which  they  had  so  long 
suffered,  can  serve  only  to  divide  interest^  which  should  be  held 
inseparable,  and  to  create  animosity,  where  none  should  subsist*'* 

But  how  are  the  interests  of  the  landholder  and  manufacturer 

to  be  kept  united  at  this  singular  .crisis?    Mr.  Naismith  throws 

7  out 
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Ottt  many  jadicious  hints  on  this  subject  in  the  last  head  of  Iiis 
Inquiry^  to  M^hich  he  has  given  the  title  of  Miscellaneous  Obser^ 
vations.  Among  other  measures^  he  seems  to  be  of  opinioa 
that  the  public  warehousing  of  corn  in  a  year  of  plenty  to  meet  a 
sabsequent  year  of  scarcity,  would  be  highly  useful;  and  he 
earnestly  recommends  more  rigid- frugality  to  the  farmers^  and  a 
gradual  diminution  of  rents  to  the  land  proprietor. 

The  truth  is^  that  this  country  has  been  in  a  forced  and  unna-* 
tural  state  these  twenty  years^  and  many  individuals^  and  even 
some  classes  of  the  people  will  be  sufferers  in  their  own  opinion 
by  that  peace^  for  which  all  longed^  and  which,  if  men  would 
think  soberly,  and  act  according  to  circumstances,  would  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  the  whole  world..  Our  merchants  and 
manufacturers  will  probably  be  the^'rs^  to  feel  that  the  expecta- 
tions, which  they  had  formed  during  the  war,  have  been  blasted 
by  the  peace  ;  but  those  expectations  ought  not  to  have  beeq 
formed,  for  they  were  originally  absurd  and  extravagant.  When 
the  French  navy  were  almost  annihilated  and  our  ships  covered 
the  ocean,  two  thirds  of  the  trade  of  the  world  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  English.  This  prompted  our  manufacturers  to  double 
their  exertions,  certain  of  obtaining  their  own  price  for  their 
goods  in  markets  where  they  could  have  no  rivals.  They  di^ 
not  however  conduct  themselves  as  men  who  were  aware  that 
such  a  forced  trade  could  not  be  perpetual ;  but  as  if  they  had 
received  a  patent  from  Heaven  to  clothe  the  whole  world  ii| 
cotton  and  other  ftritish  stuffs,  they  plunged  from  one  specular 
tiou  into  another^  and  instead  of  making  provision  for  a  reverse 
of  fortune,  they  rivalled  the  most  opulent  nobles  of  the  em- 
pire in  every  luxurious  extravagance,  as  if  their  forced  monopoly 
had  been  to  last  for  ever.  This  extravagance  in  the  mean 
time  increased  in  a  prodigious  degree,  the  consumption  of  all  the 
fniits  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  of  every  kind  of  butchers'  meat> 
and  the  rent  of  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  trading 
towns  rose  rapidly  to  an  enormous  height.  The  demand  of 
the  manufacturers  continuing  to  increase,  the  rise  of  rents  ex- 
tended gradually  over  the  whole  country ;  and,  as  our  author 
observes,  "  fanners  appearing  to  be  possessed  of  an  Extraor- 
dinary high  notion  of  the  productive  powers  of  the  earth,  and  of 
their  own  ability  to  call  them  forth,'*  contended  with  each  other 
for  every  vacant  farm,  offering  rents  so  high  as  to  astonish  even 
the  proprietors.  *.     Whilst  Britain   enjoyed  the  commerce  of 

*  It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  our  author  when  he  mentions 
this  absurd  competition  among  farmers,  seems  to  confine  it  to 
Scotland;  but  we  believe  that  it  prevailedj^  in  a  greater  or  lesi 
degree,  throi^h  the  whqle  kingdoqi^ 
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.  the  wcNrld^  tite  proprietors  of  land,  the  farmers>  amd  the  maau^-v 
titrers  contiaued  thu^  to  support  each  other ;  and  all  seemed  to 
prosper  in  that  most  unnatural  state  of  society.  But  Buona- 
parte's continental  systiem  camei  and  our  uionufacturers  and 
iperchapts  were  excluded  from  most  of  those  markets  to  whicb 
they  bad  hitherto  resorted.  The  consequences  wer^,  innumerable 
bankruptcies  among  the  opulent  tracters,  follow»ed  by  extreme 
distress  among  the  iterative  manufacturers,  who  were  either 
deprived  qf  employmtMit,  or  obliged  to  work  for  Ipwpr  wages^ 
their  masters  being  rendered  unabler  to  pay  them  M^hat.  they  had 
paid  formerly. 

The  land  proprietors,  however,  and  their  tenants  contrived  to 
weather  this  attorm  with  very  little  loss.  The  spil  of  Great 
Britain  has  seldom  indeed  produced  corn  sufficient- for  the  food 
of  its  inhabitants;  th^  continental  system  rendered  it  almosft 
impossible  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  importation ;  the  people 
could  not  starve;  a^nd  therefore  tbe  farmer  contmnedj^  after 
conunerp^  was  thus  checked,  to  receive  for  the  fruiCs  of  hi^ 
industry  prices  extremely  high,  though  not  higher  than  were  ne? 
pessary  to  enable  him  to  pay  the  extravi^aut  rent  of  bis  farm^ 
That  state,  hpwever,  could  npt  have  contintied  long,  for  tb^ 
lower  orders  must  either  have  perished  by  want  or  by  excessive 
labour,  or  have  been  driven  to  foreiga  countries  in  quest  of  that 
fpo<l  which  they  could  not  lind  at  home.  They  were  detained 
perhaps  longer  than  could  have  beei^  expected,  by  thebbstilitiefli 
commenced  between  Britain  and  America^^  and  by  tbe  hope^ 
fondly  cherished  of  a  peace  with  (Vance^  which  should  bring 
]i)a€k  ihc  halcyon  days  which  had  passed  away.  •  Peace  with 
France  lias  bisen  obtained;  but  unboaoded  como^rce  has  not 
been-  obtained  with  it.  X)uring  the  period  of  the  continental 
system,  tbe  other  naiion<9  of  Europe  had  contrived  to-  render 
themselves  cooifortabije  without  mapy  of  the  manufactureii 
which  they  had  been*  wont  to  derive  from  us,  SM^d  to  emplojf 
their  ingenuity  in  niaking  for  their  own  u^e  such  of  them  as  l»brt 
hnd  rendered  nece^acy.  Tbeijc  manufiieturei«  do  not  probably 
rival  ours  ^  present  in  excellence,  but  they  will  soon  do  it,  foo 
tbe  Fren([;b  and  Germans  aiie  naturally  as  ingenious  as  the 
Btiglish^  and  in  the  meantime  the  expense  of  living  is'compara** 
tiveiy  so  Iqw  in  those.  coiiiUries,  that  they  cau  afford  their  ware^ 
a.t  a  price  so  inferior  to  ours^  a^  jGuHy  tofcompensate  the  difference^ 
of  texture  and  workmanship.  Let  it  be  remembered  too  that 
the  iegisIaUires  oJf  the  Continent  are  probably  as  patriotic  as  wa 
are;  and  that  tliey  may  impose  such,  a  duty  oh  the  importation,  of 
l^rilish  goods  into  their  dominions,^  as,  added  to  tbe.  price  oCca«- 
Stoned  by  the  extreme  depreciation  of  money  uif  this  countryj^ 
may  amount  to  an  absolute  probibition. ,  .     r '       .    •  •  ^ . 
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With  tliese  prospectn  heio'rt  us,  w  it  too  much  to  say  timt  our 
foreign  commerce,  at  least  in  Europe,  and  of  course  the  encoi*- 
tagement  given  to  our  mamiiBctures,  will  never  be  again  so  great 
9S  tbey  weref  during  the  fir*t  revolutionaty  war,  ftnd  for  many 
years  of  the  second?  If  it  be  not,  our  matiufactureir  never  raii 
create^,  during  peace,  audi  a  demand  for  the  products  of  the 
earth,  aa  they  have  created  through  the  greater  part  of  these 
•twenty  lafst  yeatfs  ;  many  peraonsr  in  trade;  ^'hich  depended  on 
them,  have  already  become,  and  many  more  may  be  expected 
to  become  bitnkriipls ;  the  operatives  must  be  contented  to  live 
more  teraporately  and  soberly,  or  to  emigrate ;  the  home  de*» 
mand  for  the  producta^  of  the  eafrth  must  be  diminished ;  and 
our  author  hua  co«fpie(e)y  (femonstrated  the  absurdity  of  every 
attempt' to  renderahe  export  of  com  from  Britaiti  ^lucratii^e  of 
leven  pr^cticabfe  brauch  of  commerce.  It  appears  therefore  to 
us  that  the  return  of  general  peace,  after  a  v^ar,  in  every  respect^ 
so  miprecedetited,  mnst>  for  some  years,  be  attended  with  incon- 
venieoces  to  A\  orders  in  the  state';  but  ev^iy  thing,  if  not  pre^* 
vented  by  absurd  legal  restraints,  will  gradually,  and  not  slowly, 
find  its  own  level ;  and  we  may  all  be  soon  bappiet*,  and  evell 
nckeVy  ID  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  thpn  we  have  been  for 
almost  a  c^tUry.  ^Agriculturists  and  manufacturers  will,  in  th6 
mean  time,  find,  in  die  pamphlet  under  our  review',  st>me  judi-i^ 
fcious  hints  for  hastening  the  arrival  of  this  most  desirable  period^ 
as  well  as  the  most  complete  moral  demon  ttratiot)  that  theii^ 
interests  are  inseparably  united ;  and  we  regret  exceedingly 
that  this  Inquiry  was  not  published  as  a  separate  ffact>  uncon- 
tiected  with  the  Pamphleteer, 


Art.  Vir.  Semmns,  cMefly  on  partictildr  Occasions.  Bif 
Archibald  Alison,  LL,  B,  Prebendary  of  Sarum,  Rector  of 
Rodingtan^  Vicar  of  High  Ercal,  and  Serdor  Minister  of 
the  Episcopal  Chapel^  Cowgate,  Edinburgh.  8vo.  pp.  406; 
ISs:    Edinburgh.     1814. 

WhEN' a  v^fiter  dready  so  distinguished  as  M^«-Aliisort  set^ 
out  upon  a  new  ^areer^  h*?  progress^  is  commonly  and  naturally 
measured  tiawards  a*  higtier  point  df  excellettce Dhan  thsit,  the  at- 
tainment of  which  would  have  beeir  accounted  meiritorious 
enough  for  a  flrrt  essay.  Thfe*  minds  of  mfen  af e^  mi>t  yet  cured) 
of  a  tantalizing  thirst  after  unattainable  pi^rfection ;  and  the  more 
pearly  it  has  been  atfahied,  the  more  provoking  the  disappoint* 
?nent,  that  the  preteioua  draught  should  stilt  elude  their  reachy 
The  rute-may  be  an  unfair  one;  but  the  present  writer  isr,  if  any, 
Ij^Ue't^  b^  tneA-  Witl  afujkoy^st  be<K>ntti!fly^nX?^  hb  ba^  coni 
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vinced  the  world  of  his  powers^  to  have  much  looked' for 'ici''bia 
performance. 

But  we  would  faiu^  if  we  may  attempt  it  without  presump^ 
tion^  do  a  little  towards  steadying  and  improving  those  notions 
of  perfection  in  pulpit  eloquence^  according  to  which  many 
may  be  inclined  to  judge  of  him :  notions  in  themselves  often 
vague  and  indefinite^  ever  at  variance  with  each  other,  and"  for 
the  most  part  little  reasoned  on  or  accounted  for  by  diose  who 
maintain  them :  some  picked  up  at  random  among  the  pre- 
judices of  infancy^  some  poured  into  itching  ears  by  favourite 
preachers,  and  all  depending  on  some  misconception,  either  of 
the  sole  object  of  preaching,  which  is  the  salvation  of  souls^  or 
of  its  only  subject,  which  is  the  Christian  Religion.  These  are 
large  topics,  and  we  must  at  present  content  ourselves  with  the 
first,  and  endeavour  shortly  to  explain  what  we  consider  aa 
prevailing  errors  with  respect  to  the  object  of  preaching. 

Ever  since  the  age  of  inspiration,  the  pulpit  hath  been  mor« 
or  less  intruded  on  by  the  literary  vanities,  prejudices,  and 
fashions  of  the  time ;  and  it  requires  indeed  the  severest  watch- 
fulness over  our  corrupt  n^ture^  for  the  ministers  and  the  people 
to  keep  themselves  single-hearted  and  pure  in  the  desire  of  edi- 
fying and  being  edified.  In  this  age  and  country  it  is  especially 
to  be  feared,  that  the  pride  of  authorship  may  mix  itself  With 
the  preacher's  zeal.  It  is  an  evil  (balanced,  we  allow,  by  far 
greater  good,  but  still  au  evil)  incidental  to  a  system  of  educa- 
tion, classical  as  well  as  clerical :  and  the  more  tepipting  to  En- 
glishmen, because  the  divines  of  their  land  have  ever  been  found 
among  the  surest  upholders  of  its  hterary  fame.  Wherefore  it 
is  most  desirable  that  all,  as  well  writers  as  hearers,  of  sermons^ 
should  remember  that  they  are  something  more  than  mere  ora- 
torical effusions ;  that  they  are  among  the  means  of  grace  apn 
pointed  in  Scripture  and  aided  by  the  Holy  Ghost :  that  preaching 
consequently  is  an  exercise  of  one  of  the  highes.t  earthly  privileges  of 
a  Christian  man,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  power  of  being  an  instru- 
ment toward  the  salvation  of  his  brethren :  the  aptitude  to  which 
end  is  therefore  the  true  measure  of  excellence  in  it,  enough  to 
excuse  many  defects,  but  in  no  caae  to  be  superseded  by  any 
charms  of  eloquence,  method,  or  argumentation. 

Now,  as  the  condition  of  our  salvation,  it  is  required  of  us 
^at  we  present  ourselves  '^  a  hving  sacrifice,  (loly,  acceptable 
to  God,  which  is  our  reasonable  service ;"  or  as  our  church  hath 
paraphrased  it,  that  ^'  our  sacrifice  of  t)ttrselves,  our  souls  and 
bodies,  be  reasonable,  holy,  and  lively :"  reasonable,  in  that  the 
understanding  lay  hold  with  full  assurance  of  the  evidence  o^ 
things  not  seen :  holy,  in  that  the  will  be  directed  with  entire  and 
undivided  preference  towiy^d  the  prize  of  our  high  calling ;  Iiyely„ 
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in  tbat  the  affections  be  thoroughly  and  practically  such,  as  result 
from  a  due  sense  of  the  inestimable  love  of  God  towards  us.  By 
these  three  things,  even  by  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  is  tlie  ser« 
vice  of  msin  made  perfect  and  acceptable  ;  nothing  less  than  the 
concurrence  of  these  three  can  sanctify  our  profession  of  doc* 
trine,  or  our  obedience  to  precept :  every  doctrine,  therefore, 
a&d  every  precept  is  imperfectly  inculcated,  if  any  one  of  thesa 
be  neglected.  Whence  we  may  collect  an  important  distinction 
between  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  and  other  branches  of  ora- 
toiy.  Where  the  object  is  some  external  advant£^e,  it  is  enough 
that  the  judgment  be  influenced ;  if  the  will  and  the  affections 
are  at  all  brought  into  action,  it  is  only  as  instruments  toward 
persuasion :  but  here,  where  the  good  sought  is  an  inward  and 
lasting  improvement  of  the  whole  rational  man,  the  impression 
produced  on  the  affections  and  \vill  is  an  end  co-ordinate  with  the 
demonstration,  and  not  subservient  to  it. 

Let  us  now  apply  these  observations  to  some  of  the  large  di- 
visions in  which  Sermons  are  commonly  classed,  and  see  whether 
they  will  in  any  degree  afford  a  clue  to  guide  us  through  the 
mazes  of  high-bred  and  low-bred  prejudice,  on  this  most  im- 
portant but  much  abused  topic,  which,  in  the  present  day,  is 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  philosophers  and  divines,  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  coblers  in  their  Sunday  walks,  and  sentimental  milli* 
ners  in  circulating  libraries. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  appear  that  those  Sermons  are  im- 
perfect which  are  addressed  to  the  understanding  merely,  whe- 
ther they  profess  to  clear  up  what  is  doubtful,  or  to  enforce,  me- 
thodize, and  arrange  what  is  acknowledged.  In  this  class  would 
be  included  many  of  the  subtle  and  profound  discourses  of  the 
last  century,  employed  for  the  most  part  on  the  abstract  truths 
of  Natural  Religion,  and  the  metaphysical  principles  of  morals  : 
the  writers  whereof  seem  to  have  considered  eloquence  as  a  clog 
on  argument ;  and  the  indulgence  of  imagination,  oi*  of  the  af- 
fections, as  an  unfair  way  of  winning  the  assent  of  their  audience: 
incautiously  imitating,  and  that  often  in  addressing  themselves  to 
undisciplined  minds,  the  strict^  severe,  and  continuous  reasoning 
of  Butler  and  Clarke :  God  forbid  that  we  should  attempt  to  de« 
face  the  monuments  which  the  Church  militant  hath  raised  to  the 
memory  of  those  great  men,  and  others  their  contemporaries. 
They  have  shewn  how  the  corner  stones  of  Christianity  are 
fixed  deep  in  the  natural  relations  of  things ;  and  on  the  founda- 
tion which  they  have  explored,  we  abide  for  ever,  secure  against 
all  the  infernal  enginery  of  the  pretended  champions  of  right 
reason.  Yet  we  must  protest  against  the  general  adoption  of 
their  manner  in  preaching ;  and  for  this  reason,  we  are  thoroughly 
persuaded  that  they  would  themselves  have  objected  to  it.    Most 

of 


of  their  printed  seriAons  were  addressed  fo  people  of  leisure  and 
cultivated  minds^  who  had  opportunities  of  weighing  arguments^ 
and  consulthig  authorities  far  beyond  what  fall  to  the  lot  of  ordi- 
nary congregations.  Now  we  know  that  some  are  to  be  fed 
with  milkj  some  with  strong  meat :  it  appears  injudicious  theii 
fo  select  these,  the  rare  and  choice  nutriment  of  an  academical 
or  legal  audience,  for  the  sustainment  of  those,  whose  habits 
dnd  education  will  enable  them  to  comprehend  and  digest  little 
else,  except  the  grand  and  leading  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ 
crucified^  and  the  plain  duties  which  he  taught. 

But  we  have  yet  a  further  reason,  besides  the  dread  of  not 
beitig  understood,  which  would  hinder  us  from  choosing  this 
sort  of  preaching  for  our  general  model.  In  the  hands  of  such 
rtieit  as'  Butler,  ahxl  Sherlock,  and  Clarke,  bare  argument  becomes 
eloiqfto^nce  ;*  and  if  Enforced  by  a  serious  and  devout  manner,  may 
well  be  depended  on  to  do  the  whole  work  of  preaching,  and  to 
bow  the  whole  mau  in  obedience  to  the  understanding,  thus 
awfully  aiid  mightily  convinced.  Yet  would  it  be  a  hasty  and 
tt'nwiee  thing  for  any  liian  to  follow  their  example,  who  feels  not  ' 
within  himself  the  consciousness  of  their  power.  They  wielded 
a  single  weapon  with  irresistible  strength:  we  that  are  Weaker 
must  be  content  to  use  variety  of  means^  and  by  number  and 
fepelitiin  and  aidaptifiofn  make  up  oiir  deficiency  in  force  arid 
solidity.  It  is  often  dangerous  to  quote  Sacred  History,  or  even 
fb  appical  l6  the  highest  examples  there  found,  except  we  be 
quite  certain  ihaUwe  apply  them  rightly.  Yet  it  seems  hard  to 
conceive  that  there  should  be  any  siich  entire  and  radical  diver- 
i^lty  of  circumstances  between  the  hearers  of  these  days,  and 
tfeose  of  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles,  as  to  make  the  rule  of 
preaching  now  essentially  different  from  what  they  have  exem- 
plified. Now  it  is  certain,  that  the  general  scope  and  design 
of  most  of  their  exhortations,  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels  and 
Acts,  (we  except  the  Epistles,  which  were  written  and  not 
^oken)  is  impression  and  illustration,  far  more  than  logical  de- 
duction. 

•  But  here  an  objection  occurs  :  we  have  no  signs  and  wondersj 
as  the  first  preachers  had,  to  cut  short  the  business  of  convic- 
tion :  and  how  can  we  establish  our  doctrines  except  by  gf 
fnore  extended  portion  of  argument  ?  It  ought  to  be  remem- 
]biered,  however,  that  the  main  object  of  the  Pastors  of  the 
^English  Church  is  not  conversion,  since  most  of  their  hearers 
are  Christians  already  ;  therefore  the  establishment  of  doctrines; 
is  not  their  principal  point.  The  Apostles  indeed  commanded 
ICtfe  evidence  of  the  senses,  which  is  instantaneous'  and  overW 
>vhelmingj  whereas  now,  to  convince  men  in  the  first  instance 
pf  rel^giOiis  truth  ian^  m^tt^r  of  ^duc^tioo;  study,  and  private  iu' 
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struction,  and  requiresr  too  much  reflection  and  accuracy*  to  bq 
with  safety  trusted  to  .those  uncertain  and  rambling  reporter^^ 
the  ears  of  a  promiscuous  assembly.  Takings  therefore^  the 
fundamentals  for  granted,  and  avoiding  to  embarrass  his  con- 
gregation with  the  refutation  of  cavils  never  heard  of  by  them, 
and  better  never  heard  of  at  all,  let  the  Christian  reasoner 
strive  to  lead  the  people,  on  unto  perfection,  ill  every  thing 
building  them  up  on  the  foundation  of  the  Scripture  of  God: 
that  he  never  seem  ashamed  to  bring  the  Gospel  into  the  pulpit, 
but  rather,  make  it  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  his  reasonings, 
the  sole  enlighlener  of  his  fancy  and  inflamer  of  his  zeal :  so  may 
Le  be  confident,  by  God's  grace,  that  his  labour  will  endure  the' 
trial,  in  the  day  when  every  man's  ^york  shall  be  made  ma- 
nifest. 

In  addition  to  its  radical  imperfection,  collateral  evils  of  no 
inconsiderable  magnitude  are  found  to  result  from  a  mode  of 
preaching  merely  argumentative.  The  worldly  are  fiightened 
from  looking  into  their  religion,  and.  use  themselves  to  think  of 
it  as  a  dry  abstract  study,  the  business  of  theologians  merely,  but 
little  concerning  men  of  the  world,  who  may  be  content  to  take. 
its  pre;Cepts  on  trust  frojm  the  crowd  about  them,  and  as  for  its 
doctrines,  *^  <pcovoiv%  fffvsroTffiv"  is  the  cry  ;  ^^  they  may  be  very 
well  for  those  who  are  paid  to  understand  them.^'  Enthusiasts  on- 
the  other  hand,  confounding  the  manner  with  the  substance  of 
what  they  hear,  fancy  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  neglected,  be- 
cause they  are  delivered  in  a  dry,  argumentative  way ;  and  the 
cry  of  tbrmality,  lukewarmness,  '^  Socrates,  reason,  and  mode- 
ration," is  raised  against  the  Church. 

Of  the  opposite  and  more  mischievous  extreme,  that  of  ad- 
dressing the  passions  merely,  we  shall  not  say  much  here,  for 
we  do  not  know  that  it  hath  ever  intruded  at  all  alartningly  oi> 
the  Church  of  England ;  nor  is  it  ever  likely,  we  trust,  to  prevail 
within  her  walls,  as  long  as  the  present  system  of  academical 
education  lasts.  Only  if  these  pages  meet  the  eye  of  any  hearer, 
who  measures  the  excellence  of  a  sermon  by  his  own  tears  and 
trembling  limbs,  or  of  any  teacher  who  is  disposed  to  indulge  too 
far  the  fervency  of  youth  and  zeal,  and  to  think  emotion  a  sure 
test  of  edification ;  ©f  any  such  we  would  fain  ask  two  short 
questions*  Is  it  commonly  found  that  men  judge  best  on  im- 
portant matters  when  under  the  influence  of  any  violent  passioji  ?. 
And  where  among  those  discourses,  in  which  we  are  sure  the 
spirit  of  error  had  no  part,  do  we  find  ayy  attempt  to  excite» 
such  ?  Do  we  not  rather  observe,  in  the  sacred  orators,  mi  espe- 
cial care  never  to  allow  the  impressions  of  their  audience  to 
Vanish  in  momeu):ary  raptures,  or  dreams  of  horror  ?  An  auxiety. 
al.wap  to  ^roupd  son?e  (iisMnct^  sober  enforcement  of  something. 

to 
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to  be  believed  or  done,  on  whatsoever  emotion  of  hope,  or  awe, 
or  thankfulness,  or  astonishment  they  have  called  up  ?  That  is  the 
true  enthusiasm,  the  enthusiasm^  of  Christians  and  Apostles^ 
which  never,  hi  its  sublimest  aspirations,  forgets  the  realities  of 
duty  ;  which  imitates  the  scholar  of  Jesus  Christ,  not  in  bis 
triumphant  cry  alone^  '^  Oh  Death !  where  is  thy  sting !"  but 
also  in  his  authoritative  practical  inference :  "  Be  ye  stedfast^ 
immoveable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.'* 

Besides  the  merely  speculative,  and  the  merely  pathetic,  there 
is  another  class  of  sermons,  equally  defective^  as  to  thetrue  ob- 
ject of  preaching,  to  which  we  shall  venture  to  apply  the  term  ■ 
unaginative ;  wheredf  the  test  is,  their  affecting  the  fancy  only, 
and  that  with  conceptions  of  genius  instead  of  holiness,  of  ora- 
torical instead  of  religious  perfection,  and  consequently  their 
sending  away  the  audience  with  the  feehngs  rather  of  satisfied 
critics,  than  of  Christians  enlightened,  humbled,  or  made  thank- 
ful. Be  it  remembered,  that  we  are  not  attributing  this  to 
vanity  in  the  writers,  but  stating  it  as  an  evil  incidental  to  their 
manner  of  preaching,  and  often,  doubtless,  unsuspected  by 
themselves.  But  in  the  working  up  of  literature  and  conversa- 
tion to  that  high  polish,  which  they  acquired  in  England  during 
the  last  century,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  public  speaking  in  all 
its  branches  might  receive  too  artificial  a  cast ;  and  that  those 
who  in  the  parlour  and  the  library  were  daily  witnessing  and 
sharing  the  fastidiousness  of  their  hearers,  might  feel  it  hard  to 
divest  themselve*  of  the  dread  of  criticism  in  the  pulpit.  The 
growth  of  this  feeling  has  produced,  among  other  changes,  two 
of  no  slight  disadvantage,  in  one  view  of  the  subject^  to  the 
public  instruction  of  the  higher  orders. 

The  fir^t  is,  the  general  disuse,  before  congregations  called 
fashionable,  of  the  good  old  custom  of  dividing  a  sermon.  It 
would  be  a  curious  phoenomenon,  we  guess,  to  any  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  Church  of  England  by  her  public  formularies 
only,  and  the  writings  of  her  fathers  and  elders  of  the  16th 
and  1 7  tfa  centuries,  were  he  to  be  introduced  without  warning 
to  one  of  the  weekly  banquets,  provided  by  many  of  our  modern 
whitehanded  lecturers,  for  those  dainty  epicures  in  theology,  the 
frequenters  of  batliing-places  and  fashionable  chapels.  We  will 
venture  to  say,  the  text  would  be  the  only  pait  of  what  he  beard, 
which  would  not  be  to  him  novel  and  astonishing.  He  would 
most  probably  spend  his  time  in  listening  vainly  for  those  excel- 
lent and  useful  words,  first,  second,  and  third,  till,  all  of  a  budden, 
he  would  find  that  th^  preacher,  he  knows  not  how,  has  got  to 
the  end  of  his  sermon  ;  and  fortunate  may  he  reckon  himself^ 
if  on  going  away  he  know  the  beginning  from  the  end,  the  pre- 
Qiiaes  from  the  conclusions^  or  tl)^  doctrines  from  the  illus^a^* 

^ions. 
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tions.  Seriously,  it  is  a  most  strange  confusioiiy  and  utterly  sub« 
ver&ive  %>f  the  best  purposes  for  which  our  Church  ''  calls  upon 
us  te  bear  sermons,"  which  is  now  sanctioned  by  the  custom  of 
too  many  among  what  are  called  popular  preachers,  some  of 
whom  take  no  pains  at  all  about  distributing  their  subject,  and 
those  who  do  think  themselves  bound,  by  some  fancied  law  of 
good  writing,  not  to  tell  their  audience  how  they  are  doing  it; 
as  if  any  thing  spoken  could  be  too  intelligible,  or  as  if  the  end 
of  preaching  were  to  make  useful  reporters  of  debates,  and  ex* 
pounders  of  riddles.  It  may  indeed  be  allowed  that  Sanderson, 
and  Taylor,  and  Barrow,  (it  refreshes  us  even  to  name  those 
^t  masters),  were  now  and  then  too  manifold  in  their  divi- 
sions, and  in  their  desire  to  exhaust  the  subject,  thought  too 
little  of  the  infirmities  of  their  hearers.  But  is  it  not  better  to 
be  wearied  viith  instruction,  than  to  go  away  uninstructed  ?  To 
bear  what  is  necessary  to  salvation  twice,  than  not  to  hear  it  at 
all  i  To  recollect  one  half,  one  quarter,  or  one  twentieth  of  a 
connected  sermon,  than  to  carry  away  nothing  but  a  few  flowery 
scraps  and  loose  generalities,  picked  up  at  random  ? 

With  this  relaxation  of  method  has  also  been  introduced  a 
corresponding  change  in  the  structure  and  manner  of  composi* 
tioQ.  Instead  of  that  natural  flow  of  words  and  thoughts  which 
distiaguished  our  forefathers,  their  unstudied  rhythm,  their  orna- 
ments, profuse  indeed  but  not  tawdry,  intended  more  to  impress 
than  dazzle,  we  behold  a  trim  exactness,  a  regular  cutting  out 
and  assorting  of  clauses,  a  quaint  balancing  of  sounds  and  tracing 
of  metaphors,  make  up  the  mystery  of  modern  pulpit  eloquence* 
As  hearers,  we  speak,  and  in  the  name  of  all  hearers,  we  call 
earnestly  upon  those  dispensers,  of  God's  word;  who  thus  waste 
their  time  in  garnishing  the  cup,  when  they  should  be  administer- 
iog  die.  waters  of  life;  w^e  admonish  them  jn  the  words  of  one, 
whose  precept  and  example  cannot  be^too  well  known,  or  too 
much  followed. 

**  Men  admire  the  preacher,  and  he  pleases  their  ears,  and  nei« 
ther  of  them  both  bear  along  With  them  any  good  :  and  the  hearer 
hath  as  little  good  by  th«  sermon^  as  the  preacher  hath  by  the  air 
ofthepeople*8  breath,  when  they  make  a  noise,  and  aJmire,  and 
understand  not  *." 

But  here  an  objection  m^y  occur,  that  times  are  altered ;  that 
method  and  simplicity  are  not  in  fashion,  and  that  if  the  ears  of 
the  congregation  are  not  tickled,  they  will  stay  away  from  church. 
The  plain  and  true  answer  to  all  such  objections  is,  if  they  come 
for  amusement,  they  might  almost  as  well  not  come  at  all.     If 

•  Bishop  TaylorV  Prefece  to  24  Vol.  of  Sermons,  p.  viii. 
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you  c9Qn«t  please  ;tbem  b^t  by  waak  and  ^9rong  eompliatboef, 
you  cnust  be  .content  to  go  without  their  approbatioBv  It  were^ 
most  unjust  to  the  pious  and  rational  part  of  a  congregation^ .  to 
give  up  part  of  their  edification  for  the  noere  chance  of  attracting 
a  few  theatrical  btarors^  or  bringing  some  to  Church  who  would 
otherwise  be  in  idleness  or  mischifef^  But  granting  that  the  pre^ 
vailing  ta^te  ou^bt  in  some  nieasure  to  be  complied  with,  it  is 
surely  very  possible  to  unite  elegance  with  a  natural  n^anneo  ^nd; 
to  give  a  polished  sei:mon  with  regular  divisipqSf  Indeed  weekly 
experience  proves  in  sundry  cases  that  cleqa*,  sknple^  and  solemn 
pjeac'bi^  m^y  y£t  be  popubo  ev^n  before  p^op^  of  £ashion ; 
and  the  fact  takes  away  ,lh^ir  excuscj  who  plead  iiecessily  for 
buying  this  same  commodity  of  popularity  at  an  easier  rate  in- 
d.eed^  but  far  dearer  iv  the  long  run,  sinc^  th^y  bwl^  for  it  no 
small  portiop  of  their  own  dignity^  and  therein  that  of  the  Chuvck 
also,  whose  servants  and  soldiers  they  ar^.. 

We  have  tb^s  endeavoured  to  3et  forth  o^r  thrieefold  notion  of 
a  s^rmon.perfect  as  to  its  object ;  and  frc^m  it  tp  poinit  out  some  . 
of  the  most  prominent  ecrors  in  this  important  kind  of  compo*  >. 
sitiou.     But  v^e  would  guard  our  readers  against  rigidly  forming 
their  judgoient  of  a  proacber  by  any  one  standard^  ideal  or  wj^ii^  • 
ton,  without  due  allowance  for.  the  circumstances  under  which  be 
lies*     The  chief  of  these  are^  the  subject  on  which^  and  the  au*  » 
dieuce  before  whom,  he  ia  .speaking. 

On  tlie  right  choice  of  subjects  for  s^mons,  we.  hope  to  tneat 
hereafter  at  large  :  for  the  pres^it  we  are  concerned  with  it  only  . 
so  far  as  it  n^odities  the  general  rule  above  laid  dovyn.     In  sot-  . 
ting  forth  ahe  gr^at  doctrines  and  solemn  .duties  of  Christianit}! . 
(that  i^.,  in  dqiug  what  nine  sermons  out  of  ten. ought  to  dp)  oue  * 
cannot,  we  (conceive,  argue  too  plainly  or  enforce  too  ferventlyi 
so  long  as  plainness  and  fervency  are  kept  froin  vulgarity  and 
rant :  nor  can  dus  be  done  more  ^urely^  Ui^i^  by  forming  the 
imaginative  part  of  the  sermon,  the  words,  the  sti^ucture^  andi 
the  illustrations,  on  the  model  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  Li- 
turgy.   In  them  is  laid  up  a  rich  fund  of  consecrated  ornaments, 
not  to  be  violated  by  profaue  usage,  but  duly  and  constantly  to 
be  brought  before  the  altar  by  the  ministers  of  God,  and  applied  , 
to  make  his  service  splendid  as  well  as  rational  and  affecting*  ^, 
But  when  the  topics  are  more  secular  (as  in  some  sermons  on 
public  occasions,  and  whenever  the  duties  of  societies,  as  distinct 
from  those  of  individuals,  are  to  be  insisted  upon)  in  such  cases, ' 
a  tone  of  curatory  more  secular  may  be  both  necessary  and  ex- 
cus^abie:  yet  even  then  he- does  best,  who  does  most  toward 
sanctifying  his  subject. 

.  Again,  the  difference  of  audiences  may  allowably  inAuence  the- 
construction  of  ak  s^w>Uy  especially  as  tha  a&aQ«iatieiks  of  men 

are 
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*• 
ttte  so  varioug  according  to  their  rank  and  feiblts/ttiat  tlie  words, 

phrases,  and  images,  which  are  clearest  and  most  impressive  to 
one  audience,  are  to  another  tob  homely,  or  too  refined,  and 
therefore  to  be  avoided  as  disgusting  or  perplexing.  Fartlier 
liian  this,  wiih  a  view  to  please  by  his  comj)o:iitioii,  there  is  no 
Jited  for  a  preacher  to  exert  himself.  Let  him  first  fqrm  stroi  g 
scriptural  associations,  and  then  write  in  the  forvour  and  simpli- 
city of  his  heart,  and  Ids  sermons,  we  will  venture  to  assert,  wi.l 
be  sufficiently  attractive  for  God's  honour,  and  Uie  edification  of 
ills  flock,  though  they  minister  little  or  nothing  to  his  own  vanity: 
And  if  this  full  to  content  lum,  kt  him  bear  what  Bishcfp  -lay* 
lor  says  on  ihe  matter.  •  »'.■••»' 

"  Let  no  man  preach  for  the  praise  of  men  ;  b.ut  if  you  meet  it, 
instantly  watch  ^nd  stand  upon  your  guard,  and  by  an  express  act 
of  acknowledgment  and  adoration  return  the  praise  to  God.  Re- 
member that  Herod  was  for  the  omission  of  this  smitten  by  ai\ 
angel,  and  do  thou  tremble,  fearing  lest  the  judgment  of  God  b« 
otherwise  than  the  sentence  of  men  *.''    . 

To  apply  what  has  been  said  to  the  M-ork  before  us.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  highly  wrought  specimens  of*  rhetorical  composition 
wehave  ever. met  with^  scrupulously  balanced  in  structure^  and 
(jiiite  dazzling  through  the  brilliance  of  its  imagery.  We  wiU  opeir 
the  book  and  give  an  extract  at  random. 

"  When  we  look  back  upon  the  history  of  antiquity,  the  pro-. 

spect  is  like  that  of  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  and  nations  are  seen 

rising  for  their  moment  above  the  ordinary  level,  to  fall  back  again. 

into  the  mass  from  which  they  arose.     If  we  search  for  the  causes 

of  their  fall,  we  shall  find  them  in  their  views  and  their  policy.   AIL 

Ofthem,  in  their  day,  have  had  their  own  devices;  some  of  tl>em, 

to  enslave  the  people  whom  they  governed ;  some  to  extend  their 

power  by  the  atrocities  of  conquest ;  others  to  monopolize  the  com-i 

liierce  of  the  world,  and  to  become  rich  by  the  oppression  of  alt 

around  them.     These  mighty  devices  are  new  past.     The  sleep  of 

many  hundred  years  has  buried  their  pride  and  their  guilt  in  obli-. 

vioh ;  and  when  we  trace  the  principles  upon  wliich  they  acted,  wA 

rejoice,  even  now,  at  their  fall,  and  feel  the  justice  of  that  law,  by, 

which  <  the'coun^el  of  God  alone'  is  destined  to  *  stand.'  Wo  live  ii3\^ 

times,  my  brethren,  when  these  truths  are  not  *  the  hearing;  of  tlie* 

ear,*  but  when  *  we  sed  tliem  with  our  eyes.'     We  live  in  times,^ 

*  when  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  in  the  earth,*  when  nations* 

are  falling  around  us,  aad  when  scarcely  a  y^ear  passes  witliout  be-* 

ing  marked  by  tlje  dethronement  of  monarchs. .  Do  w^  look  fgf 

the  causes  of  tliese  awful  events  ?     We  shall  find  tjiem  in  their  naw 
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tionsJ  $105 ;  In  the  eM-mption  of  theif  private  manners ;  io  the  iff' 
justice  or  oppression  of  their  internal  governments ;  or  in  the  an(i- 
Ditibn  or  avitrlce  of  their  national  policy.  The  period  of  the  f  de- 
vices of  man's  heart'  has  ar!*ived,  and  tlie  *  counsel  oflheLbrd  ' 
arises  to  stand.  The  foot  of  guilt  has  long  trod  upon  the  earth, 
and  legions  of  armed  men  are  sprung  up  to  avenge  and  to  purify  it* 
'  "  These  also,  with  all  their  pride,  and  alj  their  atrocity,  will 
pass.  The  storm,  which  is  now  raging  over  a  suffering  worlds  will 
tenorate,  but  not  destroy-  The  empires  which  perish,,  will  perish 
fcniy  to  be  fencwed  in  nobler  forms,  and  under  more  auspicious 
tule.  The  power  itself,  which  the  Almighty  hath  made  tlie  instfu-^ 
ment  of  his  justice,  will  last  but  for  the  time  that  is  appointed  ;  and, 
whexi  the  devices  of  ambition  have  passed,  like  tlie  storms  of  winter^ 
ever  a  suifering  world,  *  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  will  stand,'  ^d 
traken  a  nobler ^^pring.'* — On  the  Fab%  1801,  p.  SO. 

Between  our  quotations,  vie  would  just  remark,  that  it  i»  not 
fbr  want  of  good  teachtug  to  'the  Contrary,  that  some  of  our 
tuthor's  felky^'-cWzens  have  beeti  so  anxious  to  preach  despon- 
dence in  political  affairs  for  the  Itist  teh  years. 

The  iollovving  sentiments  are  of  a  diSereiU  cast,  b»t  not  les* 
delightful :  they  are.  found  in  the  Sermon  on  Autumn* 

*^  It  is  tiie  peculiar  eharacter  of  fhe'melanchofywhichr  such  sea- 
sons excite,  tliat  it  is  general.  It  m  not  an  individual  remonstrance : 
It  is  not  the  harsh  language  of  htmsMti  wisdom,  which  too  oflen  m<« 
suits,  while  it  instructs  us.  When  the  winds  of  autumn  sigh  around 
Qs,  their  voice  speaks  not  to  us  only,  but  to  our  kind ;  and  tlie  les« 
don  they  teach  us  is  not  that  we  alone  decay,  but  that  such  also  i» 
ifie  fete  of  idl  the  generations  of  man.  They  are  the  green  leaves  of 
tfis  tree  of  the  desert,  which  perish,  and  are  renewed.  In  such  a 
sentiment  there  is  a  kind  of  sublimity  mingled  with  its  melancholy ; 
our  tears  fall,  but  they  fall  not  for  ourselves ;  and,  although  the 
frain  of  our  thoughts  may  have  begun  witli  the  selfishness  of  our 
^n  concerns,  Ve  feel  that,  by  the  ministry  of  some  mysteriotS^ 
tfow'er,  ihey  end, in  Awakening  our  eoncern  for  every  being  that 
fiveS/  ffet  a  few  years,  >J^e  tliiAk,  and  all  that  now  blessy  or  all  that 
is6w  tC>mv&6e  humanity  will  also  have  perished.  The  mightiest 
j^^eaairy  6f  ^e  will  pass ;  the  loudest  notes  of  triumph  or  o£  eon-» 
({oest  wUi  he  silent  in  the  g^ve ;  the  wicked,  wherever  active,  will 
ceai^  ffcmt  trodbHng,  and  the  wedry,  wheirever  sufifering,  will  be  at 
rtiirt.  'Under  an  impression  so  profound,  we  feel  our  own  heartt 
lietter.  The  cares^  the  animdsities,  tUp  hatreds,  which  society  may: 
Save  eftgendered,  sink  nnpetceiVed  from  our  bosoms.  In  the  gene-' 
tal  deuoratidn  of  nature,  we  ffecl  the  littleness  of  our  own  passions ; 
we  look  forward  to  that  kindred  evening  which  time  must  bring  to 
ail ;  ^eaintfcipate  the^mves  o^ tho$e  #e  hate,  as  of  those  we  love. 
Brety  CHdnfid  passion  ndi«,  with:  the  heaves  ^at  fkh  around  us ;  aiid 
W<)f  return  slowly  toeur  Jiottfet,  atid  to  th«  society  which  sutroimd* 
tMi^-rvjih  tbe  with  of^ly  to  eulighteii  ^r  tirbleai  tfaem/'  P.  3t?9. 
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S'uth  a  style  a»  thts«  hoviroTer  antmoted  tfid  plea^iag  in  itieif^ 
inaj  seem  liable  to  the  cendure  which  we  have  pioisiaA,  and  en* 
deaToured  to  justify^  agaiast  preachifig  too  much  to  the  imagi*. 
nation.  But  there  are  several  circumstancesj  which^  duly  OQn» 
tfidQred,  in  a  great  measure^  if  not  entirely^  ^xenipt  Mr.  Alison 
Iroin  that  censure*  Many  of  these  sermons  (ten  out  of  twentjr- 
4wo)  were  delivered  on  public  occasions^  and  then,  as  has  been 
befcure  inliniated,  the  language  of  secular  poetry  is  more  in  place ; 
and  because  all  are  beforehand  interested  in  what  they  are  to 
hear,  there  is  less  danger  that  men  should  be  astonished  Qf 
pleasedi  instead  of  amended. 

The  congregation  also^  which  Mr*  Alison  addresses,  is,  we 
believe,  one  of  the  highest  in  this  island,  both  for  rank  aUd  edur 
cation.  Before  minds  moving  in  such  a  sphere,  espeeial  care 
was  to  be  taken  that  no  image  or  turn  of  v\Fords  should  be.  intro- 
duced, that  might  seem  low  or  even  n^ligent :  what,  in  most 
cases,  would  be  too  studious  an  effort  towards  fine  writings  in 
theirs,  might  be  no  more  than  a  needful  precaution :  for  when 
the  eais  are  offended,  the  thoughts  even  of  the  best  disposed 
listener  are  too  apt  to  wander  into  a  wron^  train. 

In  addition,  to  these  things,  which  would  excuse  any  preacher 
k  the  like  (civcnwtances  for  writing  too  well,  all  who  know  that 
adnrimUe  bof^i  the  JBssays  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of 
Taste,  know  the  tborongb  elt^;aoce  of  its  author's  mind,  and 
tiie  habitual  gracefehiess  aod  magnificence  wherewith  he  dressea 
his  coBceplions.  It  is  not  a  holiday  garb,  worn  In  the  pulpit 
only.  All  bis  speculations  and  expressions  seem  to  be  of  a  like 
grtinaiid  texture.  In  him  it  is  beautiful^  for  it  isnattird;  but 
]0t  those  who  would  ape  him,  beware,  lest  on  theol  it  be  no 
inpre  than  a  tawdry  imitation. 

^\xX  th^e  are  points  on  which  we  c^  join  most  cordially^  tht 
9pprQyii^  voice  of  the  public^  and  recommend  these  sermons  |o 
il^^^iajti^t^awtption.  Que  is,  the  apt  selection  of  topics  with^ 
view  to  the  peculiar  ciroumstancea  of  bis  audience.  Six  of  these 
siNWOfia  ^CQ  addresiied  tQ  the  ypiing  o^  bi^  rank,  ^qd  enforce 
&MrvfiB4y>  di9tin<^lyi  and  rationally,  some  9f  ttie  mgst  vital  pre** 
ctpta  of  their  especial  duty  *-  We  vi^ere  partiQid^rly  pleased 
with  tho  fouitf^endi. sermon,  on.FreedfMQ  ^f  Thought,  in  whicb 
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*  Only  in  the  ninth  sermon,  on  the  Religious  and  Moral  Enjil 
of  Knowledge*  :»ve  were  no^  quite. satis^^d  with  one  passage:  and 
ve.submlt  ]%  to.jy(r.  A^'s  own  judgment^  vbether  it  be  quite  cor- 
rect for  a  Cbiil^tian,  nreacber  to  assign  the  W9rld's  applause  as  a 
footive  tojQhui||iipju  (S^Qp•}|^) 

V  ^  be 


he  has  availed  bimself  effectually  of  the  strong  hold;\vbicli  eon^ 
•tnisthas.on  the  attention  of  an^ndieiicei  by  tracings  in  tlieii* 
cause  and  effects^  the  good  and  evil  ineaiiiugi»*  of  ihat  pregu^n^t 
expression.  '        •  ,, 

'.  **  That  energy  th^n,  and  independence  of  thought,  which  the 
Apostle  describes  under  the  name  of  liberty,  may  be  considered  in 
Vwo  views  ;  atnd  in  one  or  Mlier  of  these  views,  is  necessarily  enf- 
ployed  by  every  man  who  exercises  it.  It  is  either  employed  as  ft 
Yneans,  of  as  an  end:  it  is  either  employed  as  a  means  for  the  pur- 
"^oses  for  which  the  Autltor  of  ^  Nature  bestowed  it,,  or  aS  an  end 
which  man  creates  for  himself,  and  independent  of  the  purpose  for 
iv'hich  it  %vas  be^tcnved.  It  is  in  Uiis.  simple  distii^ctiQU,  L  appre- 
hend, tlwt  wu shall  find  the  answer  to  all  our  enquiries.";  P.  282v 

' '  '    *  •       ^       »  ^ 

.    .IJe  then  sets  forth  the  eff'ects  of  Freedom  of  Tliought,  cor^- 

rsidercd  in  tins  (k>uble  view ;  and  finishes  with  a  thrilling  appeal 

rtt>  things  past  atul  future  in  support  of  his,  noble  lesjson:  of 

,>vhich  we  regret  that  we  can  only  afford  room  for  the  last  h^lf. . 

"  From  this  prospect  of  tlie  past,  tiirn  your  eyes,  my  young 
friends,  to  th^  prospect  of  the  future.  *  Thei-e  is  a  voice  at  that 
;iltar,  and  there  is  a  voice  in  the  altar  of  your  own  hearts,  which 
.;?peaks  to  you  of  immortality.  Listen  then,  I  beseech  you,'  to  its 
prophetic  declarations,  and  while  you  follow  in  dread  pursuit  the 
Spirits  of  those  who  have  gone  before  you,  ask  yoursdves^  in  whiit 
inimsions  these  different  characters  ought  now  to  dwell?  Wh^n 
•you  follow  the  path  of  the  "first,  of.  those  who  h^ive  .devoted  heru 
*)nil  the  powers  of  understanding  to  the  discovery  pr  U^q  support,  of 
those  truths  ;by  which  .(^od  is  glorified,  and  man  made  .wiser  and 
j^etter*  your  infiagipation  assumes  the  confidence  of  faith,  and  jou 
see  them  now  the  companions  of  the  just  whose  spirits  are  mad^ 
perfect,,  the  associates-  of  tli,e  wise  and  good  of  every  age,  the 
friends  of  the  angels  and.  archangels,  who  bear  the  errands  of 
mercy  amid  unnumbered^  worlds,  and  surrounding  the  throne  of 
Jlini,  whom,'  through  the  veil  of  mortality,  they 'dared  to  seeV, 
an.d  whom  now  •  they  see,  not  darkly,  but  as  He  is.*  .  •  ' 

' '  •*  If  you  follow  the  patli  of  the  second,  of  those  who  havie  prc^* 
),ituted  the  noblest  ^ifts  of  nature  to  the  purposes  of  th^ir  own  sel- 
^^hness ;  and  who,  in  raiding  themselves  to  the  distinction  of  an 
4iOur,'  have  trampled^  upon  all  themo^t  sacred  and  generous  truths 
of  their  being,  where  is  it,  my  brethren,  to  which  the  conscience 
*bf your  imagination  leads,,  and  who-are  the  fit  coippanions  o£§mch 
^irits?!',    P.293.       .  ,  .   .    .       ,      .        ..    ^ 

*  Another,  and  a  peculiai*  excellence  of  this  vbhime  is,  that  it 
*so  freqiunlly  and  zealoujdy  inculcates  tli^  dirty  of  mixing  piet^ 
with  Che  observation  of  mature;  and  the  workings  of  the  iinagina- 
tion.    This  was  no  mor6thtiti'Hir^7t^bf;*ovpc<jtTei^|r^^lji-tlj'gf  ij^ji 

r .  i.  It  dior 
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tbor  of  the  Essa3^s  on  Taste:  from  oue  who  lias  sliowu^  with 
suefa  force  and  feeling,- how  close  the '  conxiectioh  is  *  of  "pcnstr^. 
with  religion^  and  how  little  they  understand  material  beauty, 
whose  hearts-  are  not  touched  hy  it  with  moral  enniiation,  and 
hope,  and  joy.  Accord inglv,  we  find  here  a  sermon  on  each  of 
the  seasons,  in  which  this  high  doctrine  is- admirably  and  con- 
vincingly exemplified.  It  is  thus  declared  in  the  opening  of  that 
on  Suralueir. —  •       * 

"  There  are  principles  of  our  constitution,  which  lead' us  from 
the  observation  of  tlie  material  world,  to  the  oontemplatfon  of  the 
mind  that  formed  it,  and  which,  from  the  spectacle  of  beauly>; 
conduct  us  to  Him,  *  who  has  made  every  thing  beautiful  in  his* 
time.'  There  are  uses  too  of  no  mean  importance  to  happiness,' 
t6  virtue,  and  to  piety,  which  meditations  o^  this  kind  are  fitted* 
to  serve ;  and  there  is  no  way  in  which  the  young  can  better  lean> 
the  sentiments  of  devotion,  or  the  old  preserve  them,  than  in  cul-1 
tfvating  those  habits  of  thought  and  of  observation  which  convert 
nature  into  the  temple  of  God,  and  render  all  its  difFecent  scenea 
expressive  of  the  various  attributes  of  the  Almighty  mind. 

'''Every  age,  in  this  view,  has  felt  the  analogy  which  subsists 
between  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  charactier  and  duties  of 
men.  There  is,  in  the  revolutiions  of  time,  a  kind  of  warning 
voice  whicb^ summons  u$  to  thought  and  reflection;  and  every  sea- 
son, as  it  arises,  speaks  to  us  of  the  analogous  charac^ter  which  we 
ought  to  maintain.  From  the  first  openings  of  the  spring,  to  the' 
last  desolation  of  winter,  the  days  of  the  year  are  emblematic  of 
the  state  and  of  the  duties  of  man ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  pe- 
riod of  our  journey,^  we  can  scarcely  look  up  into  the  Heavens,' 
and  mark  the  path  of  the  sun,  witliout  feeling  something  either  to 
animate  us  upon  our  course,  or  to  reprove  us  for  our  delay*' ^ 
P.  19L 

While  we  congratulate  the  public  en  the  favourable  reception 
which  they  have  alieady  given  to  sentiments  and  eloquence  like* 
these,  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  repeat  our  conviction,  that 
Mr.  Alison's  is  a  style  dangerous  to  imitate  in  respect  both  o\\ 
taste  and  of  edification  :  of  taste,  because  at  second-hand  ils 
smoothness  would  soon  become  monotony,  its  even  march  as- 
stime  the  appearance  of  stiffness  and  parade^  and  for  its  rich  and. 
affecting  imagery  we  should  have  the  fiUagree  and  paper  flowers^ 
of  the  IVench  school :  of  edification,  for  who  is  there  that  could 
join  such  fervour  with  such  colouring,  or  make  such  polished 
seajteuces  so  natural  and  glowing  ?  and  in  the  vain  efiTort  to  do 
so,  who  would  not  think  too  much  of  his  art^  and  too  little  of 
bis  duty?  .  . 
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JSiO  class  of  Siithors  have  been  so  generally  affected  bgf  the  liad 
taste  of  the  present  age^  as  those  who  have  professionally  \yritteq 
i|ppn  medicine  aiid  surgery.  Instead  of  the  concise  description, 
^ad  quaint  dogmatism  \^'hich  distinguished  th^  treatises  of 
fprtner  days  upon  these  sulyect3«  we  are  now  treated  ^'iih  long 
r.^aiaroIeftentence5>  incumbered  with  words  and  embarrassed  in 
constructioin^  which  the  aatlior  generally  intends  for  elegance  of 
CK^easion  and  harmony  of  |)eriod.  {n  addition  to  all  this,  th^ 
IraErbarons  patsis  <if  nmnteUigible  Greek,  which  has  been  eur 
grafted  upon  oar  £ngli$h  vocabulary  has  the  ilniform  effect  of 
]<rivoiving  'both  tfa^  ai^or^  and  his  tnetming  in  utter  ofoscttri^* 
^|Vhy  the  catalogue  of  human  woes  should  l»e  -enveloped  in  a  sort 
^  technii-a!  jargon,  professing  itself  to  be  of  Greejc  derivationj, 
we  cannot  J)ossibly  conceive,  not  certainly  "eupbones gratia;  th^ 
^ly  motive  which  we  can  poissibly  assign,  is  to  perserve  the  an- 
cient mystery  oif  the  science^  and  to  keep  even  froib  scholar$ 
themselves  by  bad  spelling  and  worse  pronunciation,  the  know-' 
ledgeof  their  several  maladies.  For  in  all  the  terms  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  and  the  titles  of  disease,  we  conceive  these  latter  gen- 
flymen  at  a  fur  greater  distance  from  the  meaning  of  the  words^ 
tiian  the  most  ignorant  pupil  in  a  dissecting  room.  The  om^ 
ts^s  for  .granted  the  propriety  of  the  terni»  and  according  to  the 
general  perversion  of  spelling  or  pronunciation,  attaches  by  rot^ 
the  idea  to  it,  which  he  is  taught  that  it  signifies ;  while  the  former 
is  puzzling  his  brain  for  its  derivation,  applicaftion,  or  similarity  to 
.jsome  word  which  he  ought  to  be  acquainted  with. 

From  all  thdSe  objections  however,  we  consider  the  volume 
before  us  as  generally  excepted  :  the  style  is  clear  and  simple,  thfe 
language  unaffected,  and  the  distribution  of  tlie  subject,  and  the ' 
order  of  its  parts  masterly  and  judicious.  It  contains  the  in- 
troductory  part  of  a  course  of  lectures  upon  the  principles  and 
practice  of  surgery,  and  may  be  considered  as  establishing  the 
ground  work  of  future  operations. 

In  his  introduction.  Dr.  Thomson  considers  the  division  of 
medicine  into  physic  and  surgery,  and  gives  an  entertaining  and 
sufficiently  accurate  history  of  its  origin.  The  definition  and 
symptoms  of  inflammation  are  next  given  in  their  proper  order  ; 
with  the  causes  predisposing  the  subject  for  its  attack.  He  then 
proceeds  to  consider  the  direct  causes;  which  he  divides  under 

two 
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twoheads^  mechanical  and  chemical.  Under  the  iirst^  are  enu* 
merated  pressure^  friction^  bruise^  cutting  or  division  ;  nnder  th^ 
second,  beat  and  coidj  the  active  concentrated  acids^  alkalies.  an4 
other  chemical  agents  and  productions.  '  To  the  class  of  canscis 
indirectly  producing  intlamnjation^  are  referred  all  those  sub- 
ftanceSy  which  taken  into  the  stomachy  produce  inflummator/ 
eruptions,  8cc.  and  all  those  animal  secretions  and  efHuvia  capa* 
ble  of  producing  upon  tlie  individual,  or  of  communicating  t(i 
others^  a  peculiar  train  of  disease,  such  as  the  syplfilis,  itch,  ^« 

IVoni  this  review  of  causes,  Dr«  Hiomsoii  proceeds  to  trace 
the  effect  upon  ihe  human  frame ;  and  he  first  considers  the  stat« 
of  the  blood  vessels  in  mfiammatioii.  U{)om  this  dark  and  intri- 
cate subject,  he  speaks  with  nmd)  modesty  and  caution ;  at  the 
same  time  he  gives  as  full  and  us  clear  an  accx)unt  of  the  varioti9 
hypotheses  of  tiiose  who  have^one  liefore  him,  as  the  confii^^ion 
of  tcrniSj  and  the  wrangling  of  controversy  will  allow.  To  this 
})art  he  subjoins  some  niteresting  experiments  of  his  own,  to  as* 
certain  the  effect  of  stimuli  applied  to  blood  vessels. 

He  now  enters  upon  the  more  practical  part  of  the  subject^ 
and  gives  a  very  satisfactory  account  of  the  constitutional  or  fe- 
brile symptoms  which  attend  a  state  of  inflammation ;  and  of  its 
various  terminations  in  resolutirm,  effitsion,  adhesion,  suppiira« 
jiou,  &c.  its  progress  and  varieties  next  attract  bis  attcnlion^ 
its  distinctions  into  acute  and  chronic  ;  of  duration,  and  all  its 
different  modifications  arising  from  the  state  of  system,  or  ihe  di« 
versities  of  texture.  The  diifereut  terminations  whiih  he  had 
QQliced  above,  are  now  treated  one  by  one  in  regular  order.  'W^ 
first  point  of  his  consideration  are  the  general  and  local  means  of 
procuring  resolution,  From  this  part  of  the  work  we  shall  ex- 
tiact  the  following  passage  for  the  information  of  our  readeis. 

'*  Iq  endeavouring  to  procure  the  resolution  of  scrophulou^ 
swellings,  we  must  attend  to  the  character  of  the  ix^flammation  by 
which  they  ^re  produced,  or  may  be  accompanied.  This,  though 
usually  chronic,  may  in  particukr  instances  possess  more  or  less 
ef  an  acute  character,  and  in  this  case  will  require  the  same  an- 
tiphlogistic regimen  to  be  followed,  for  a  time  at  least,  which  is 
proper  in  simple  inflammation.  But  if,  as  usually  happens,  the 
iaflainmation  from  the  first  appears  to  bo  of  an  indojeqt  or  chronic 
character,  soo^e  difference  may  be  required  in  the  kind  and  manner 
of  eipploying  external  appUc^tious.  Instead  gf  tl\e  potd  solutioi^ 
of  f^cetite  of  lead,  w^  may  use  a  solution  tepid  or  warm,  to  whicl^ 
an  additional  quantity  of  vinegar  has  beei\  added.  Ih  cases  where 
this  solution  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  stimulating,  the 
acetite  or  muriate  of  anmienia  is  added  to  the  water  in  pJace  of 
the  lead,  and  this  solution  is  applied  cold,  tepid,  or  warmt  ac<- 
cording  to  the  degree  of  heat  which  exists  in  the  part  tot  which  it 
M  ^|pUe4|  nqd  alsQ  accordia^  %o  the  relief  which  these  4i^r^pcef 
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of  temperature  respectively  ieem  to  produce.     Sea  water  and  so- 
lutionis of  muriate  of  soda  have  been  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
A  very  popular  application  for   the   discussion   of  an   indolent 
scrophulous  swelling,  is  the  brine  of  salt  beef.     This  has  been 
supposed  to  possess  specific  virtues,  though  it  seems  very  ques- 
tionable whether  it  possesses  any  which  do  not  arise  from  the  uiu- 
#iate  of  soda  which  it  contains.     In  man)^  instances  warm  applica- 
tions are  found  to  answer  better  than  cold ;  and  these  may  be  in 
the*  form  of  vapour,  fomentations,    or  poultice.     In  the  intervals 
of  these  applications,  the  part  ought  to  be  kept  warm  with  soft 
flannel.      Indeed,  warmth  by  clothing  is  often  one  of  the  best 
means  of  procuring  the  resolution  of  scrophulous  swellings  which 
we  can. employ,  and  one,  when  the  patient  is  obliged  to  subject 
})imself  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  without  which  all  other 
peans  of  procuring  resolution  will  very  frequently  fail.     A  cata- 
plasm of  fresh  cow  dung  is  a  very  common  and  popular  applica^ 
tion  among  the  poor  qf  this  country.     I  have  not  seen,  however, 
iny  more  remarkable  effects  produced  in  the  resolution  of  scrophu- 
lous SNVellings  by  its  application  than  from  common  poultices,  into 
the  composition  of  which  a  little  of  the  muriates  of  soda  or  am- 
»ionia  had  been  introduced-     But  it  would  be  difficult  to  persuade 
those  to  believe  this,  who  are  prejudiced  in  favour  of  a  compo» 
iition  which  it  certainly  is  not  in  our  power  to  imitate  by  art. 

"  Friction  is  often  recommended  as  a  remedy  for  the  discussion 
of  Scrophulous  swellings.  If  managed  so  as  to  press  chiefly  or 
only  upon  the  skin,  perhaps  the  friction  may  prove  serviceable ; 
but  in  a  great  proportion  of  the  cases  in  which  I  have  seen  it  em- 
ployed, it  occasioned  an  increase  of  heat,  p.iin,  and  swelling  in 
the  subjacent  parts,  and  not  unfrequently  seemed  to  induce  sup- 
puration. Friction,  when  used  as  u  remedy  for  the  discussion  of 
8Crophuloi!3  intiauunatiuns,  seems  to  answer  best  in  those  whiph 
are  aeep  seated,  as  in  the  scrophulous  affections  of  the  joints.  It 
may  be  applied  with  the  hand  alone,  with  a  piece  of  flannel,  or 
with  the  flesh-brush.^  When  the  hand  is  employed,  it  Is  necessary 
to  use  some  substance  to  lubricate  the  part  that  is  rubbed.  Warni 
stimulating  oils  are  often  used  for  this  purpose  with  excellent  effect. 
Friction  with  common  flour  is  now  the  fashionable  remedy  in  this 
country  for  the  cure  of  chronic  inflammations,  or,  as  they  are 
usually  termed,  white  swellings  of  the  joints.  This  mode  of  ap- 
plying friction  has  undoubtedly,  in  many  instances,  produced  the 
most  beneficial  efi'ects,  though  I  cannot  help  tl'.inking  that  it  may 
be  doubted,  whether  it  will  be  found  ultimately  more  useful  in  prac- 
tice than  caustics,  repeated  blisters,  and  the  judicious  use  of  the 
;Common  class  of  rubefacients. 

.  "  Local  sea-bathing,  both  cold  and  warm,  has  often  appeared  to 
ht  of  use  in  procuring  the  resolution  of  scrophulous  swellingsJ 
The  temperature  of  the  bath  must  always  be  varied  according  to 
circmnstances,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  the  strength* 
find  habits  of  the  patient,  and  the  particular  efl^ects  %v^>ich  the  bath 
teems  to  produce.     It  is  a'-  all  times  difficult  to  distiDguislk  bet^eenr 

the 
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the  effects  immediately  arising  from  the  application  of  salt  water  to 
the  body,  and  those  which  arise  from  the  increased  warmth  of 
temperature  in  the  bathing  seasons  of  the  year,  from  the  exercise 
which  patients  going  to  sea-bathing  generally  take  in  the  open  air'^ 
from  the  change  of  situation  and  amusements,  and,  among  th^ 
poorer  classes,  from  the  more  nourishing  diet  and  exemption  from 
iahour,  in  which  they  are  usually  permitted  to  indulge  during  their 
residence  at  sea-bathing  quarters.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  those 
living  on  the  sea  coast,  who  Ijecome  afftcted  with  scrophula,  would, 
for  similar  reasons,  derive  equal  benefit  by  going  from  the  sea 
coast  to  reside  for  a  time  in  the  interior  of  the  country.*'     P.  201.' 

Upon  the  subject  of  adhesion.  Dr.  Thomson  gives  a  clear  and 
satisfactory  account  of  its  application  to  the  cure  of  wounds,  of 
the  means  of  procuring  it  in  <ases  of  wounds  from  incision,  and 
of  the  treatment  necessary  during  thi^ir  healing;  he  also  adds 
some  admirable  practical  rules  to  be  obilcrved  during  the  opera- 
lion  of  dressing,  which  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  to 
every  young  practitioner,  not  only  for  their  surgical  iperit,  but  for 
that  spirit  of  humanity  and  feeling  which  doe^  credit  to  the  au- 
thor's heart. 

Upon  the  subject  of  suppuration,  we  havie  a  very  clear  and  sa- 
tisfactory account  of  the  formation  of  abscess,  of  diflerent  species 
of  pus,  and  their  separate  qualities,  and  of  the  constilutional 
symptoms  attending  suppuration.  The  reader  will  be  pleased 
with  the  account  of  the  rigors  or  sbiverings,  which  too  oftau 
attend  the  unhappy  sufferer. 

"  The  process  of  suppuration,  particularly  when  it  occurs  uij. 
the  internal  parts  of  the  body,  is  often  accompanied  l^y  constitu- 
tional symptoms  which  ipdicate  its  existence  in  a  manner  almost 
unequivocal. 

*'  In  the  progress  of  the  fever  accompanying  acute  inflamma- 
tions, rigors  or  cold  shiverings  not  unfrequently  take  place,  which 
recur  at  irregular  intervals,  and  are  in  general  followed  by  a  hot 
fit  and  slight  increase  of  the  febrile  symptoms.  These  rigors,  or 
cold  shiverings,  in  general  indicate,  when  they  occur  in  the  pro- 
gress of  inflammatory  diseases,  that  pus  either  is  formed,  or  is. 
about  to  be  so.  In  inflammation  succeeding  to  injuries  of  the 
tead,  these  rigors  are  often  the  first  constitutional  symptoms  which 
give  alarm  to  the  well-informed  practitioner,  for  they  are  general!}', 
though  perhaps  not  always^  an  Indication  that  inflammation  has 
already  made  a  dangerous,  if  not  fatal,  progress.  These  rigors 
also  accompany  the  formation  of  pus  in  the  viscera  contained  with- 
in the  cavities  of  the  chest  and  belly,  and  are  often  the  first  symp- 
toms which  inform  the  practitioner  that  hiq  endeavours  to  procure 
resolution  have  not  been  successful. 

'*  Rigors  may  occur,"  it  is  true,  in  the  progress  of  inflammatory 
diseases,  as  from  accidental  exposure  to  coki,  which  do  not  arise 

'  from 
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from.thp  ibrmation  of  pus»  but  tbey  arc  not  on  that  acoocmt  the 
less  alarming,  because  we  are  never  able  to  say,  in  cases  of  inter- 
nal inflammation,  to  what  cause,  if  not  to  the  formation  of  pusi, 
the  rigors  which  occur  are  to  be  ascribed.  We  are  completely  ig- 
horant  of  the  relation  or  connection  which  subsists  between  the 
formation  of  pus,  and  the  occurrence  of  rigors-  All  we  know, 
and  all  we  shall  probably  ever  know,  with  regard  to  this  point  is^ 
that  it  is  a  general  fact,  or,  in  other  words,  a  law  of  our  constitu- 
tion, that  rigors  of  longer  or  shortet  duration,  and  of  greater  or 
less  degrees  of  intensity,  usually  accompany  the  production  of  pus 
in  all  the  organs  and  regions  in  which  it  is  formed. 

**•  Rigors,  Mr,  Hunter  very  justly  remarks,  are  more  common 
at  the  Commencement  of  spontaneous  inflammations,  than  in  m- 
£ammations  which  arise  from  external  injury.  They  seldom  occur 
in  the  suppurations  which  succeed  to  operation.  In  these,  on  tlie 
contrary,  die  febrile  s}rmptoms  suffer  an  abatement,  and  in  many 
instances  disappear, — undergo,  as  it  were,  a  natural  crisis,  upon 
the  commencement  of  the  state  of  suppuration. 

•*  Rigors,  however,  arc  not  peculiar  to  the  state  of  suppuration- 
for  we  find  them,  occurring  in  the  commencement  of  febrile,  as  well 
as  of  inflammatory  diseases.  Thus,  most  fevers,  whether  arising  i 
from  cold  or  from  contagion,  whether  of  a  continued,  remittent, 
intermittent,  or  eruptive  kind,  are  ushered  in  by  a  cold  fit.  Rigors 
also,  it  deserves  to  be  remarked,  are  often  produced  by  local  ir- 
ritation, in  cases  where  iufkinmation  does  not  exist.  This  is  re* 
saarkably  the  case  in  whatever  affects  the  urethra.  The  introduc- 
tioB  of  a  bougee,  ot*  a  sound,  or  of  caustic,  into  that  canal  often 
excites  them,  and  in  this  case,  instead  of  beiiig  in  every  Itistanco 
followed  by  a  )iot  fit>  they  frequently  terminate  bv  vomiting,  or 
end  in  a  cold  clammy  sweat.  Kigbr  is  now  well  Known  to  be  a 
aymptom  arising  from  the  presence  of  stricture  in  the  urethra,  t 
kave  repeatedly  known  the  rigors  which  accompany  stricture  in 
the  urethra  mistaken  for,  and  treated  as.  intermit  tent  fever.  In* 
deed,  the  appearances  are  in  many  instances  so  similar,  as  to  ren- 
der this,  in  those  who  are  ignorant  of  this  effect  of  stricture,  a 
▼ery  pardonable  njistake.  This  is  another  proof,  if  any  more  were 
iranting,  of  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  often  in  practice  between 
idiopathic  and  symptomatic  fevers.  A  smart  attack  of  rigor  runa 
^  general  through  all  tlie  stages  of  a  true  intermittent.'*    P^  S2U 

The  peculiar  character  of  this  volume  in  general  \^  its  practical 
tendency  ;  and  we  cafinot  give  too  much  credit  to  the  author j^  for 
the  freguent  and  frank  ^confessions  of  bis  ignorance  upon  those 
dark  and  mysterious  points  of  our  animal  oeconomy,  whidi  many 
a  medical  writer  would  have  endeavoured  to  conceal  both  from 
himself  and  his  reader,  by  involutions  of  language  and  confusion 
ef  ideas,  and  in  a  vain  attetnpt  to  frame  an  useless  and  often  au 
extravagant  theory j  or  sjstepi  of  absurdity. 

UIceralioE^ 
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1Jleenilh)n  nest  wiplDys  oitr  author's  ^item\(m,  under  tr^eh 
bead  lie  cousidera  Hie  effect  of  nbsorption  in  all  its  vinietiost — of 
caries  aiidmecrosiH  in  botie-^of  die  formation  aiid  pn)gress  of  gVa- 
nulatioD.  The  Heciioci^ki  ivtikh  tbe  variiiiis  kinds  of  ulcers  coine 
under 4iis  cans^ideracion,  u  imW,  cleaft*  «iid  s&tls factory.  Upon  the 
caMou^  m  Mdiettt  lAeer  ki  Iheteg,  Dr.  Thomson  hast^tioted  tlie 
wrtbority,  and  recommended  the  practice  of  Mr.  Baynton,  of 
Bristol.  Afi  vre  consider  that  this  gentleman  has  introduced  a 
very  considerable  improvement  into  ttie  trcalment  of  this  sort  of 
ulcer,  we  shall  extract  tlie  directions  uhich  he  has  given^  as  ue 
conceive  (hat  they  may  become  of  general  utility  to  all  those,  uho 
specially  iu  tlie  decfme  of  life,  are  affected  by  a  similar  disease* 

''  The  parts  shoulS  be  first  cleared  of  the  hair,  sometimes  found 
in  considerable  quantities  upon  the  legs,  by  means  ()f  a  razor,  that 
Doae  of  the  disdiorges  by  'being  retataed,  may  become  acrid  and 
inflame  the  ifkin,  Jind  that  the  dncssif^  may  be  reraoveo  with  ease 
at  each  ttiae  of  their  renefwal ;  which,  in  some  cases,  where  the 
^schorges  are  very  profuse,  and  the  ulcers  very  irritable,  may  per* 
hsa^  be  necessary  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  but  which  I 
hdive,  in  every  instance,  been  only  under  the  necessity  of  perform* 
ing  once  in  tnat  space  of  time. 

"  The  plaster  should  be  prepared  by  slowly  melting,  In  an  iron 
Iadle«  a  stffictent  quantity  of  litlun^ge^j^ter  or  diachylon,  which, 
it'  too  brittle  when  cold  to  adhere,  may  be  rendered  adhesive  bf 
fnekbg  half  a  drachm  of  resin  with  every  ounce  of  the  platter; 
wlten  mehed  it  should  be  stirred  till  it  begins  to  cool,  and  then 
!^pread  thinly  upon  slips  of  smooth  porous  c^ico,  'of  a  convenient 
kiig^  and  breadtli,  by  sweeping  it  quickly  from  the  end  Irdd  by^ 
tiie  lefft  Irand  of  tlie  person  who  spreads  it  to  the  other,  held 
firady  by  another  person,  with  the  cominon  elastic  spatula  used  by 
iqxytbecaries ;  the^uneven  edges  must  be  taken  o£^  and  tlie  pieces 
ctit  mto  slips  about  two  inches  in  iireadth,  and  of  a  length  that 
wiM,  after  being  passed  round  tlie  limb,  leave  an  end  of  about  fbur* 
or  4ve  inches.  The  middle  of  the  piece  so  prepared  is  to  be  ap* 
plied  to  the  sound  part  «f  the  limb  oppc^tte  to  the  inferior  part  of 
the  uloer,  so  that  the  lower  edge  of  the  plaster  may  be  placed 
aboitt  an  inch  below  the  lower  edge  of  lAke  sore,  and  the  ends 
dran^D  over  the'  ulcer  with  as  mudi  gradual  extension  as  the  pa«  * 
tient  can  well  bear ;  other  slips  are  to  be  secured  in  the  same  waj", 
each  above  and  in  contact  with  the  other,  until  the  whole  surface 
of  die  sore,  and  tlie  limb,  are  completely  covered  at  least  one  inch 
bdow,  and  two  or  three  above,  the  diseased  part. 

**  The  whole  of  the  leg  sfaocdd  then  be  equally  defended  with 
pieces  of  soft  calico,  three  <ft  fomr  times  doubled,  and  a  bandage  of 
tbe  saaae  about  three  inches  in  breadth  and  four  or  (&ve  yards  in 
length,  or  rather  as  much  as  will  be  sufficient  to  support  the  Hinb 
&OIU  the  toes  to  the  knee  should  be  applied,  as  smoothly  as  can  be 

possibly 
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possibly  performed  by  the  surgeon,  and  with  as  much  'firmness  as 
can  be  borne  by  the  patient,  being  passed  first  round  tlie  leg  -at- 
the  ankle  joint,  then  as  many  times  round  the  foot  as  will  cover 
and  support  every  part  of  it  except  the  toes,  and  afterwards  up  the* 
limb  till  it  reaches  the  knee ;  observing  that  each  turn  of  .the 
bandage  should  have  its  lower  edge  so  placed  as  to  be  about  an 
inch  above  the  lower  edge  of  the  fold  n^ext  below.     If  the  parts  be . 
much  inflamed,  or  the  discharges  very  profuse,  they  should  ,J}Q 
well  moistened  and  kept  cool  with  cold  spring  water,  poured  upon| 
them  as  often  as  the  heat  may  indicate  to  be  neeessary,  or  perhaps' 
at  least  once  every  hour.     The  patient  may  take  what  exercise  he 
pleases,  and  i^  will  be  always  found  that  an  alleviation  of  his  pain, 
txndi  the  promotion  of  his  cure,  will  follow  as  its' consequence;* 
*  though,  under  other  modes  of  treating  the  disease,  it  aggravates 
the  pain,  and  prevents  the  cure.**     P.  448, 

The  hospital  gangrene  is  now  discussed  with  much  ability  by  Dr. 
Thomson,  and  his  mode  of  treatment  appear  to  us  unobjection- 
able. From  this  he  is  led  to  examine  the  subject  of  mortification  • 
in  general,  its  symptoms  and  its  treatment.  His  observations 
upon  the  system  of  amputation,  which  was  by  our  forefathers  con- 
sidered as  the  surest  method  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the  dis-* 
case^  are  exceedingly  judicious  and  good. 

'<  Amputation  was  long  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  effectual 
means  which  could  be  employed  to  prevent  the  extension  of  gan^^ 
grene.  This  practice,  however,  has  not  received  the  sanction  of 
experience ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  generally  found,  where* 
ever  it  has  been  practised,  in  either  acute  or  chronic  gangrene, 
to  accelerate  much  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  in  this  way  to 
hasten  the  death  of  the  patient;  The  parts  which  were  divided  in 
ittnputation,  though  at  a  distance  from  a  spreading  gangrene  and' 
Ivom  sphacelus,  were  found  speedily  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
die  affection  for  v^^iich  the  operation  had  been  performed.  Till, 
therefore,  the  adhesive  inflammation  comes  on,  and  a  distinctly 
marked  separation  ^of  the  dead  from  the  sound  parts  takes  place, 
amputation  is,  in  iew^  if  in  any  cases  of  mortification,  admissible. 
We  never  know,  previously  to  this,  where  a  gangrene  or  sphacelus* 
are  to  stop,  nor  whether  the  powers  of  the  constitution  be  sufficient 
to  sustain  the  injury  that  tlie  mortification  has  inflicted.  Even 
when  the  adhesive  inflammation  comes  on,  it  is,  in  mo^t  cases, 
best  to  allow  some  time  to  elapse  before  we  operate,  partly  with  a 
view  to  give  time  for  the  constitutional  symptoms  to  abate,  in  other 
instances  to  allow  the  patient's  strength  to  be  recruited  by  nourish* 
ment  and  cordials,  and  partly  also  with  a  view  to  learn,  whether 
the  constitution  of  the  patient  be  indeed  capable  of  so  great  a  fresh 
shock,  as  that  which  amputation  must  necessarily  occasion.^' 
P.  583. 

Tlie  volume  concludes  with  two  sections  upon  thie  effect  of  the 
tWo  extf ernes  of  temperature^  burns^  and  frost  bite. '   Upon  the 

first 
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jrstof  these^  he  iotroduces  many  practical  and  uselul  rules  r&p 
^pecting  th^  treatmeut  of  slighter  bums  and  scalds,  which  ar^ 
well  .worth  the^attentipn  not  only  of  the  professional  man,  but  ojf 
the  matron^and  inother.  In  severe  burni,  be  appears  generally 
ip  recoiumend  the  usage  of  the  emollient  poultice  ;  he  also  stateis 
tliat  be  has  generally  found  tbos^  burns  slough  and  graMulate  in  a 
inore  rapid  and  fayourable  manueri  to  which,  the  con^mon  emol- 
lieut  poultice  applied,  than  in  those  cases,  where  it  has  been 
mixed  with  carron  oil,  oil  of  turpentine,  or  vinegar.  When  the 
suppuration  is  too  copious  he  recommends  of  course  the  abandon* 
ment  of  their  use! 

,  ...We  have  thus  given  a  hasty  analysis,  of  the  contents  of  this  vo- 
lume^, which  we  must  consider  as  a  most  valuable  one  to  the 
•your^g  .practitioner ;  or  even  to  those  who  ar^  more  experienced 
in  theiir  profession.  It  is  copious  without  being  diffuse,  apd  pracv 
tical  without  anility.  We  highly  approve  of  the  candour  which 
Dr.  .Thomspn  shews,  in  adopting  the  opinions  of  others,  and  in 
^ing  free  extracts  from  their  works  whenever  they  illustrate. his 
•nibj^t.  ]The  instruction  and  advantage  of  his  pupils  appear  td 
^ius  principal  aim,  which  is  never  to  be  advanced  by  captious 
^j^tions  or  controversial  cavit.  We  heattily  wish  tbdt  all  our 
nedical  lecturers  would  imitate  our  author  in  this  important  point! 
•  We  are  aware  that  many  may  diflfer  both  in  opinion  and  prac- 
tice with  Dr.  Thomson  ;  where  however  the  ground-work  is  so 
excellent^  it  is  not  our  intention  to  bring  forward  even  the  few  ob^ 
jections  which  might  hp  raised  against  any  particular  part.  It  i§ 
a  good  text  book,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  be  so  esteemed  by 
those,  >vho  may  reap  much  advantage  from  its  jitudy. 
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Art,  IX.     ^  Sermon  preached  before  the.  XJtiwersity  of  Cam* 

bridge,  on  the  ^5 th  of  October ^  1814.     By  Herbert  Marsh, 

'  D.D.  FM*S.     Is.     Deighton,  Cambridge  i  and  Rivingtou, 

•  London.-    1814. 

*  '  •  ■  •     ■  •  r      .  .    . 
*.  Whatever  comes  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Marsh  has  an  irresistible 

.4j^mand  upon  the  public  attention.     Whilst,  therefore,  we  arq 

preparing  an  analysis'  of  his  celebrated  work  upon  the  difference 

ietween  tbe.Churches  of  England  and  Ropie,  .for  the  ensuing 

month,  w'e  would  not  omit  to  notice  the  sermon  ilPore  us,  as  ^ 

discpur^ge  adnyrably  adapted  to  the  place  from  whence  it  \yasde- 

Wed/ahd  to  tjie  occasion  whicli  gave  il  birth.    Jts  languar^e  is 
^  — ^  .....  ^  .       ^'^  ^j^^ 
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clear  amienei^etic  ;  ks  prniciple^  firm  and  constrtutiond.  Tbd 
learned  Professor  tafces  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  portentous 
events  wbieh' hare  overwhelmed  tlie  v'orW.  during  tbe  long  arni 
«rdiioii» reign  of  ottr-Moved  Bifonarch  ;  he  Iknients  that  visita- 
tion of  Providence  which  prevents  hnn  froip-  behoHhig  tho!;e 
glories  which  gild  his  declining  jfears ;  he  then  descends  to  the . 
public  character  ahd  principles  which  he  has  ipamtained 
thfoiigb  mmij  vt  severe  and  painful  struggle :  his  firm  wd  cpnati* 
(ittienal  stand  against  the  incroachments  of  Catholic  usurpation 
justly  fbrm  a  Jesding  feature  in  the  nranij  atid  judicious  pauegy^ 
ric  of  the  preacher. 

•*  During  a  reign  of  more  than  half  a  century  (the  longest  bul; 
one  in  the  iinnals  of  our  qountry^and  the  longest  of  all^^  if  we  date 
from  the  ^<rrso«a/ exercise  of  legal  powef)  the  unvaried  object  of 
his-  govei^ment  Iia»bcen  the  happiness  of  his  people.  Born  in  this 
eowitry,  he  professed  at  the  ^ery  opening  of  his  reign,  to  g^gry  in 
the* name  of  Briton- r  an^  what  he  then  professed  he  has  exeraplU 
fiedi  bgr  his.  uniform  practice,  Unwearied  'hwve  be^:^'  his  eiideiivdui» 
to  pcei^rve  the.OoBStitutioii  in.  Chur^  and  Sitate;  and  witib  un*- 
th^bix^  fideli^  be  has  oaAintainad  the  aolemn  engageqiaftftv  whiolijas 
Sc^eircHf It  h^  hfid,  Q9n^r{ictai)  wiiji  hia  sulijects.  The  Frote«Mt 
iiefatiped,  se%^  as.  by  law  e^tftbUshedt  he.bai^  s^fip^fled  wu^ 
eqp:^  Wf^mtS  ^  firniodfs.  Trve  tp  the.pFi«^i][4^8vi!^h4gh  plfteed 
|us  ^Uy.  Oft  .the  thr.Qi^e.  of  SrIuixH  h^  luv»  aever*  ceased  tp.disti^ 
gttUh/hetweeix  tbo^Qt.wiiosetallegiftace  i3<^ir^>  ^d.tibp^e  mIk^ 
all^giauije  is  impjs\fecu    The  mandates,  of  a^m^gM  piftwer,  whetber 

they  concern  our  civii^  or  our  r^ligiou^  obedience,  are  eoui^lly  9b* 
iK^xious  and  disgusting.  They  are  a  yoke,  which  oxxrjdikers  we^^ 
unable  to  bear ;  and  it  w^l  be  bern^  only  by  degenerate  $ons^ 
P.  4, 

The  just  arnheqaal  toleration  by  which  every  sect  and  deno* 
nination  of  Christians  is  protected  by  the  lawsj  which  have  been 
enacted  dwr\gjl^$^4i^i^^'s  x^JSfhP  c(PHpW«re|fl  Ji>jHi|c^J>reacher 
a^  one  of  its  principal  ornaments. 

<<  On  the  oth^r  hand,  whM» w»re}<Mce  that  our  Constitution  is 
still  emire^,  JLet  u^^  .1^  f^lfl^^t  \k^  t^e  present  reigiy  is  distii^uish^ 
above  ^H  ptec^in^^reigps^by  the  prog]5ess  pf  f eligioui  t^dtion. 
OJT  the  pemai  Iftws  apuist  di$^tiei^ts:  itQm  the  est^Uished  Churcl^ 
whidi  remakked  at  019^  Majesty'a^aeeession  to  the  throne,,  ttim  is 
^no^  one,  which  has  been  left  unrepealed.    Ute  members  of  the 

perfect  liber^  for^th$^  piiiqj^atiQ^  of ^heir  .opiQionfi  fpr  th^  educ$* 
tion  of  their  phildren,  and  the  cece^aonies  ^^f  puMlc  wm^ip.  '^ 
18  indeed  ng  form  vf  Clffisi^ianiiy,  be  it  i^ait  it  wiQ,^  w^^dr 

Srotected  by  ^  law  of  this  covrotry»  lond  potpf  ted  nf lorfftr 
iiatyWhidiMkyl^^ft^&^rA"^    ¥.6.  ^ 

The  fiminj^s  of  bi^  Majesty,  19  resisting;;  therqibolil^fp/  ^ 
X^(  >n<i^  Cotpotation  A€ts>  v^hich  we  consider  as  the)  verf 

buiw«ikt 
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buKvarVs  of  our  civil  tad  ecclesiaslical  constitulionj  kadi  the 
Professor  to  consider  the  oecerssity,  and  to  defend  the  justice  of 
a  Test-law^  which  be  ac<;oinplisbes  with  his  usual  force  and  pre* 
cision. 

'*  Nor  must  we  forget,  that  the  more  zealous  men  are  for  thte 
propagation  of  opinions,  which  are  adverse  to  those  of  the  establish* 
ment,  the  greater  is  the  danger  of  their  overturning  the  establish- 
ment* Where  religious  indiffirenee^  as  in  a  neighoouring  nation, 
pervades  Che  community  at  large,  it  b  immaterial  to  inquire,  whe- 
ther men  nominaUy  belong  to  this  or  to  that  religious  party.  In  a 
country,  where,  religion  is  no  object  of  real  concern,  men  are  no 
less  on  a  fooUng  of  Keligious  eqvuAt^^  than  if  they  were  positively 
attached  to  the  same  religion*  In  such  a  ccmntry  therefore  it  is  of 
DO  importance,  whether  a  niinister  of  state  be  calUd  a  Protestant* 
or  a  Papist.  But  in  this  country,  where  religion  is  hoiden  in  liigh 
estimation,  where  Christianity  is  regarded  as  the  law  of  the  land^ 
and  the  various  forms,  under  which  it  is. professed,  are  perpetu^illy 
dashing  with  that  form,  which  is  by  law  established,  a  religious  ^ 
test,  even  for  civil  offices,  is  the  more  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  an  indiscriminate  admiftsion  to  poli- 
tical power,  namely  a  general  confederacy  of  the  various  dissen- 
tients against  the  established  Church.  No  infringement  is  thereby 
intended  on  reJigious  toleration,  or  the  freedom  of  religious  wor- 
ship. The  vaieee;  abstract  question,  whether  a  religion  be  true,  or 
&l8e,  the  State  indeed  does  not  determine :  but  it  is  so  far  con- 
cerned with  reijgious  opinions,  as  they  aiifect  the  welfare  of  etvii 
society.  And  ii*  religious  tenets  are  im^  themsehes  a  tost,  either  of 
attachment,  or  of  dislike  to  the  whole  constitution,  they,  acquire 
a  dul  character,  and  become  a  criterion  for  adsiissiuu  to  civil  em-- 
ploy  men  ts. 

*'  A  distinction  therefore  in  the  choice  of  those,  who  exercise 
the  powers  of  the  State,  and  moreover  a  distinction,  which  is 
founded  on  attachment  to  the  Churchj  may  be  defended  not  only 
as  expedient,  but  ais  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  whole. 
The  toleration,  which  is  sornetimes  called  complete,  and  which 
leveb'Bii  religious  distinctfons,  would  in. a. short  period  be  no  tolera- 
tion at  alL  The  very  name-  of  toleration  im^^ies  establishment.  But 
if  men  of  ^^r^  religious  persuasion  in  this  country  were  alike  ad'< 
missi)})^  to  the  highest  offices  of  Sta3»,  the  present  estabhshmeo^t 
CQuld  not  be  of  loi^  duration.  EeUgious  liberty  therefore  is 
now  enjoyed  to  as  great  an  extent,  as  is.  compalible  with  the  gene*, 
ral  welfare :  aqd  tliis  liberty  has  beeja  obtained  during  the  reign  of 
bis  present  Maje^y.''    P.  12. 

From  the  f>srts  which  we  have  alreacfy  quoted^  it  will  be  easpy 
discovered  that  this  discourse  is,  both  in  thought  and  aiigiiment^ 
hx  superior  to  the  comnion  run  of  loyal  and  patriotic  effusignt: 
nor  can  we  wonder  at  the  didtinction,  when  we,  know  t|wi^  it 
coiQes  from  the  pen  of  the  Margaret  Professor. 
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Art'.  X.  r  ^'  Sermon  preached  at  the  Collegiate  Church  of 

'   Christ  at  Manchester, for  the  Benefit  of  the  National  Schopls, 

-    Bi/  G.  Gaskiri,  D.D.  Secretary  to  the  Society/ for  Pramotitfg 

Christian  Knowledge^  ^'c.     Rivingtons.     1814. 

.  -       ••  '  •'•*',  •      * 

Tlie  connection  between  the  National  Society  for  the  Educa*- 

tiou   of  the  poor,   and   the    venerable   Society  for  promoting: 

Chrijslian  Knowledge  is  open. and  avowed  ;  one  end  is  proposed 

for  the  exertions,  one  object  animates  their  labours — the  ^ropa* 

^gation  of  Chiistiau  principles  and  Ghiist'ian  Knowledge,  as  it 

fbeanis  forth  in  the  doctrines,  and  asvit  is  confirmed  by  the  disci:. 

pline  oi:  tlie  Established  Church-     We  are  not  surprised  there- 

'fore  to  view  the  e^tertions  of  the  good  Secretary,  who  has  for  so 

«grrat  a  niunl^er  of  years  devoted  his  valuable  and  unostentatious 

labonrs  to  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  his  important  office. 

«inpld}'ed  in  the  service  of  the  National  System  of  Education. 

The  estabhshment  of  schools,  wherein  the  children  of  the  poor 

•are  educated  in  the  faith  of  Christianity  and  in  the  principles  of 

the  establishment,  in  the  great  manufacturing  towns  is  a  point  so 

essential  in  a  civil  no  less  tlian  in  a. religious  light,  that  it  woidd 

be  an  object  worthy  of  the  interference  of  the  legislature  to 

effect.  / 

.  By  private  hands  however  has  the  goodly  seed  been  sown,  and 
yve  trust  that  it  will  be  nurtured  by  the  same  pious  care,  till  it 
reaches  itsr  perfect  gi'owth.  We  are  persuaded  that  the  Sermoit 
before  us  must  have  had  much  effect  in  promoting  its  sac^d  ob- 
ject, 'i^ie  anci(^nt  mode  of  catechetical  instruction  is  enforced 
with  much  piety  and  zeal ;  iand  the  words  of  so  experienced  a 
pastor  as  JL)r.  Gaskin,  must  have  their  dne  effect  upon  the 
tnind  of  every  thinking  congregation.  The  peculiar  excellency 
of  the  Catechism  itself  is  seasonably  enlarged  upon  ;  and  froui 
this  part  of  the  subject  the  preacher  is  led  to  consider  the  in- 
terests of  that  institution  ofAvhich  he  stood  forth  the  advocate. 

**  The  ordinary  description  of  week-day^  or  Sunday,  Charity 
Schools ,  in  which  poor  Childrien  are  habituated  to  an  attendance 
upon  instruction,  is  well  calculated  to  answer  these*  ends,  and  has 
unquestionably  been  productive  of  incalculable  good,  in  various 
ways,  t6  the  Children  themselves,  and  of  relief  and  comfort  to 
their  indigent  parents  and  relatives.  -  * 

*.*  *<  liy.  being  instructed  in  the  artff  of  reading,  and  writings  andt 
the  elementary  parts  of  arithmetic,  they  are,  so  tar,  fitted  for  those* 
occupitlous  of  life,  to  which,  in  populous,  and.  tradiog,*  (iiistricts, 
especiilly,  they  are  likely  to  be  destined.    '  .  ,.  ^     . 

"  But,  thie  prinje  objects  to.be  had  m  view,  in  the  course  of 
educat  on*  should  evdr  be,  an  inunng  them  to  a  regular  attendance 
en  the  public  Service  of  God,  iii  our  apostolic  establi§li(:d  Church, 
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ftsd  a  fivhiahing  them  with  correct  catechetical  instruction  in  the 
true  principles  of  our  holy  religion,  arid  the  duties  of  the  christian 
life.--Hence,  through  God's  blessing,  the  good  to  be  wished  tor* 
can  alone  be  expected ;  and  towards  the  accomphshment  of  U\j8 
good,  the  Inhabitants  of  these  populous  districts  hare  not  been, 
backward,  in  furnishing  their  personal,  ^nd  pecuniary,  aids; 

« I  might  caU  to  your  recollection  the  circumstances  of  Europe, 
as  exhibited  to  view,  within  the  period  of  our  remembrance,  and 
remind  you  of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made,  to  extirpate  the  re- 
ligion  of  Christ  from  the  Earth,  to  unhinge  the  frame  of  tsocietjj  10 
check  the  means  of  grace,  and  suppress  the  hope  of  Glory. 

«  Considerations  these  are,  which  should  animate  us,  with  in- 
creased alacrity,  to  sow  the  good  seed,  to  impiress  upon  the  youth 
•four  Country,  the  infinite  importance  of  Christ's  religion,  to  the 
present  comfort  of  individuals,  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  Socie- 
ty, and  to  our  future  well-Jjeing,  in  another  and  better  U'orld. 

«  When  Infidelity  is  effecting  mischief,  in  frightful  forms,  let 
faith,  which  worketh  by  love,  produce  her  proper  fruits,  and  coun- 
teract that  mischief.— Whilst  Atheists,  and  Sceptics,  are  forming 
plans,  to  spread,  far  and  wide,  impiety,  and  a  leavening  disorgani- 
zatidn,  let  Christians  do  their  utmost  to  propagate  true  religion,  and' 
loyalty— that  religion,  which  is  founded  on  the  doctrine  ot  » 
cracified  Saviour— that  loyalty,  which  our  Church  Catechism,  m 
consonance  with  the  word  of  God,  inculcates. 

**  And  whitet  Sectaries  of  every  denomination,  who  are  them- 
selves united  together  in  no  one  particular,  but  that  of  enmity  to  the 
genuine  principles,  and  platform,  of  our  primitive  and  apostolic 
Church,  are  using  their  utmost  endeavours  to  alienate  the  rwmg 
generation  from  the  established  religion,  let  such  iis  wish  well  to  our 
Sion,  equal  them  in  zeal  for  its  prosperity,  and  use  the  best  meand 
in  their  power  to  guide  our  poor  youth  in  the  way,  wherein  they 
should  go."     P.  27. 

Our  readers,  cannot  fail  of  >eipg  convinced  by  the  pr*^ 
ceding  extract  that  these  great  and  important  schools  would  not 
have  found^a-ntorc  pious  or  hearty  advocate  than  the  worthy  9e-* 
cretary  whp  thus  undertook  their  cause. 

Art.  XI.  An  Essay  on  the  Doctrine  of  Jssvtafice.  Bj^  Gi 
lyOyli/,  B.D.  Christian  Advocate  in  the  UniversUy  of  Lnm* 
bridge^  ani  Dom^^tic  Chaplain  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop 
0f,  CanierbuTjj,  Bvo.  26  pp.  llivington  rtnd  Hatchard* 
1814. 

The  office  of  Christian  Advocate  hns  grown,  titider  the  hftnds 
of  its  present  possessor,  into  a  situation  of  much  dignity  and  im-i 
portance.  The  power  of  argument  which  Mr.  DOyly  has 
shewn  in  confoutiding  the  wretched  sophistries  of  pert  and  perti- 
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'/*'■'    •  •'■■'  ♦ '  .  .  •  *^  • 

fiacibus  infi'delity>  had  done  credit  not  only  tohiinseIf>  butto.tbe' 

office^  which  he  hoId««    The  present  publication  also  com^s  froi^i 

Uis  pen  as  Christian  Advocate/  whose  duty  it  is.  not  only  to  aii- 

av^er  the  cavils  of  tlie  infideV  but  to  confute  the  .errors  of  the 

enthusiaslr;  ""      ■  -  ^  ,  ,  ' 

^The  doctritie  of  adsfufands^  or  an  iiiward  and  sensible  feeling  of 

acceptmicfewith  God^-k  the  gl-eat  engine  of  fanaticism  frdm  ita^ 

h^hest  i^  its  I<hve8t  degree.    Its  nature  and  tendency  is^  thus 

^ably  descril^ed.  /         ..  .  -^^ 

*^  FV>r this opinion^^besides  the  tei^dency  which  itnuMt  ever 
have  to  make  men  rather  watch  the  fitate  of  their  feelingly  .thao  «|-^ 
tend  to  the  quality  of  their  actiotks ;  rather  wait?  in  passive  fiUt>inen«S9 
foir percept tbl6  notices  andimpressions  to  be  made,  on  their  mndfy 
than  employ^themsdves  actively  and  steadily  in  the  discharge  of 
their  practical  duties — caifnot  fail  to  be  productive  of  mucb  de^ 
spondmg  a{^rehension  on  the  one  hand,  of  much  arrogantpfesun^ 
tion  on  the  other.  Those  Christians,  whose  temper  is  of  a  lessmh- 
dent  an3^pres«uxiptuous  cast,  conscious  that  they,  feel  no  assunmee 
of  their  'silvatien  whidi  yet  they  are  persuaded^  if  they  were  ia  i 
state  of  salvation^  they  would  feel^must  naturally  be  weighed  do^n 
with  tFe  heaviest  glooim  aiid  alarm  req>ectiQg  their  spiritual  state; 
while  others,  of  a  sanguine  and  enthusiastic  tun),,  working.  thei»* 
selves  into  the  belief  tihat  they  reaUy  feel  this  assurance,  will  too- 
easily  be  fiiled  with  spiritual:  arrogance  and  presumptio^^  andae^' 
daced^into  the  most  dangerous  of  all  states,:  a  state  of  false  security', 
respecting  their  prospects  of  final  salvetion«^'    JP..  % 

«      -     ■'  ■  •  ■  .  "  ■  •*  .  ~ 

Mr.  D'Oyly  nej^t  considers. the.two  foundations  upon  which  i|* 

is  generaily  mahUained*-'the  authority  of  Scripture^  and  the  per^ 
sonal^experience  of  many  devout  Christians ;  though  as  he  ob^ 
^erves,  tlie  first  ground  is  comparatively  neglected ;  the  Scripture 
being  generally  broiigbt  to'^confinn  the  feeling;  and  not-  the  feel* 
ing  to  fulfil  the  Scripttire.  .       * 

Mr.  D;  first  brings  Ibnvard  thos^  passages  in  Scripture  wbiclr 
appear  so  strongly  to  reprobate  that  temper  of  mind  which  th^ 
doctrine  of  assurance  must  inevitable  produce^  and  fairly  con- 
eludes  that  the  general  purport  of  Scripture  is  strong  and  decisive 
against  it.  fle  secondly  adverts  to  those  texts,  from  which  it  ha&' 
sometimes  been  supported. 

^  And  amongst  the/oremost  texts' of  this  description  must' be 

reckoned  the  words  addressed  by  St.  Paul  to  the  ilomaniS  ^ :  *  The 

Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit,  that  wearethechil^en 

of  God.'     This  sentence  has  often  been  taken  separate])?  from' its 

-  context,  and  alleged  as  an  undoubted  proof  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
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bears  a  dear  ated  perceptible  testimony  in  the  minds  of  individual 
,€hristians,  that  they  are  the  chosen  aiui  adopted  sons  of  God.    Btit, 
a  very  slight  consideration  of  this  text,  when  viewed  as  it  stands  in 
the  writing  of  the  Apostle,  will  prove  to  us  that  its  real  meaning  is 
widely  different  from  that  which  has  been  stated.    The  Apostle,  in 
this  part  of  his  epietle,  is  exhorting  the  Christians  whom  he  address* 
ed,  to  bring  forth  the  genuine  fruits  of  their  faith,  by  living,  not 
after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit.    In  the  j^receding  veae  he  had 
'said,  '  Ye'  who  are  Christians,  *  have  not  received  the  spirit  of 
bondage  again  to  fear,'  ye  are  not  subject  to  the  slavish  fear  of  the 
Wrath  of  God,  and  to  the  consequences  of  that  wrath,  as  were  the 
Jews  uhder  their  dispensation,  but  *  ye  have  rec^ved  the  spirit  of 
adoption,  whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father ;' ,  that  is,  ye  are  inspired 
by  the  Go^el  with  those  lively  hopes,  and  encouragements,  which 
^enable  you  to  apply  to  God,  as  a  kind  and  merciful  Father.    He 
then  adds,  in  the  two  fdlowing  verses,  *  The  Spirit  itself  beareth 
Witness  with  our  spirit  that  we  are  the  children  of  God ;  and  if  chil- 
dren, then  hdrs^heirsof  God,  axid  joint  heirs  with  Christ;  if  so  be 
that  we  suffer  with  Hiin,  that  we  may  be  also  glorified  together/ 
His  meaning  evidently  is,  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  wbose  gifts  and 
graces  we  Christians  experience,  confirms  the  testimony  of  our  hearts 
and  consciences  that  we  are  the  childreii  of  God,  and,  if  children^ 
then  heirs,  and  joint  hdirs  with  Christ ;  if  so  be,  ( or  upon  this  condi-* 
^on,)  that, like  our  Redeemer^  we  pay  a  dutiful  obedience,  to-  the 
vill  of  our  Heavedly  Father,  tn  bearing  patiently  the  sufferings 
whidi  may  befal  us  in  the  cause'  of  righteousnesss ;  for  then,  and 
onlytheii^  we  shall  be  glorified  together  with  Christ.  Thu$  then  is  it 
^eiy  clear  that  this  tt^xt  bears  not  the  most  distant  reference  to  the 
assurance  of  individual  Christians,  respecting  Uieir  own  particular 
salvation.    It  solely  and  entirely  refers  to  the  general  assuvance 
Which  all  Christians  have,  an  assurance  built  in  their  hearts  and 
coBsdences  by  fait^  in  the  promises  and  reliance  on  the  merits  of 
Christ,  and  coiifirmed  by  the  encouraging  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that,  if  they  perform  the  duties  which  their  religion  requires^ 
they  will  be  feeeived  as  the  adopted  sons  of  God,  md  rewarded 
With  admiission  /into  thi^  glorious  inheritance  vfhich  He  has  pro- 
mised to  his  obedient  servants.''    F.  t. 
*•  .        ■ .   ' 

Every  oilier  passage  ki  £[o^  Writ,  which  has  been  wrested  fay 

the  outrageous  zeal  of  laoifticisiQviiito  a  support  of  this  doctrine, 

is  separately  considered;' and  in  bur  opinion^  Mr.  D'Oyly  has 

inost  successfully  proved  from  the  common  laws  of  interpretation^ 

^d  the  ftdl  and  f ak  [consideration  of  the  context,  that  in  every 

itistance  they  haveb^enf  ignorantly  misapplied,  or  wilfuUy  per^ 

^rted.  '  This  Purvey  €^..ihe  context  is  uoiyersally  avoided  by  all 

live  disciples  of  enthusiasm^  to  whom  t^  rules  of  reason-  and  the 

t^Ws  of  interpretation^  w^  tieggdrly  elcmaUs,  to  whose  ardour  the 

J/        6  2  rapid 
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;  rapid  quotation  of  insultited  texts  is  far  more  congeniaT  (ban  « 

.dull  and  tedious  consideration  of  a  long  chapter. 

Mr.  D.  proceeds  to  ar^uc,  that  the  great  Apostle  himself,  in- 

. spired  as.  he  wms,  and  fiili  of  God,  felt  not  the  conscious  exults* 

ition,  arising  from  his  assurance  that  there  ^vas  laid  up  for  him  a 
crown  of :  righteousness^  till  the  express  revelation  of  bis  ap- 
proaching martyrdom*  This  lie  deduces  from  these  and  similar 
expressions  ;•  *'  I  pre69  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high 
eallitjg  df  God/'in  a  former  part  of  the  same  chnpter  having  also 

'  &aid^  ''not  as  though  I  had  already  attained,  either  were,  made 

'^heUtSy  perfect/  and  again,  froqi  what  is  still  stronger,  '  I  keep 
ivy  b\)d;  under ;  and  bring  it  into  subjection,  lest  .^.  » •  I  myself 
should  be  a  cast  away."  . 

From  the  authority  of  Scripture,  our  attention  is  now  directed 
to  the  testiniony  .«f  individuals  respecting  their  private  feelings  ; 

.  the  truth  and  reality  of  which  may  be  doubted  upon  the  follow- 

•  «^g  ground*.      ... 

^*  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  a  fact  no  les«  confirmed  by  general 

^^perience,  tliaii  singular  in  its  nature,  that  the  feelings  of  men  in 

genera],  abd  especially  of  those  whose  temperaroent  is  warm  and 

'  enthosfastic;  are  extremely  delusive,  and  can  .never  be^  trusted  s» 

*  as  to  afford  a  proof  of  any  position  or  opinion  which  the  individual 
'  tnaintarns..    Let  a  peri»on  of  an  enthueiastic  turn  of  mind  once  be* 

come  convinced  that  he  ought,  under  particular  circumstances,  to 
experience  soiiie  particular  feelings,  and  h<^  will  soon  w^rk  himself 
into  the  conviction  that  he  actually  does  experience  them.     As  a 

'  full  and  sufHcient  proof  of  this,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  there 
has  scarcely  ever  existed  an  enthusiast  af  any  description,  whose 
feelmgs  have  not  been^ very  soon  enlisted. in  the  support  of  his 
*  opinions,  and  whcf  has  not  supposed  himself  to  experience  a  posi- 
tive assurance  of  those  truths  of  which  he  was.  before  convinced* 
Thus  then,  in  every  ^uch  ttfseiywhen  an  individual  professes, to  feel 
internal  notices  and  irppressions,  we  may  be  fully  convinced  that  he 
himself  is  firmly  per^^i^d  he  ought  to  feci  them  ;  but,  as  long  as 
tlie  suppo!^  diqtdt^Of  hfe  feelings  remains  unsupported  by  some 
external  te^t,  noweight  whatever  will  be  attached  by  any  reflecting 
penio»t€P:iihe  proof  which  thev.aSbt^.   - 

*^  In  the  second  place,  we  have  the  strongest  grounds  for  believ* 
ing,  that,  in  thecase  of  ordi^UH-y  Christians,  perceptible  notices  are 
never  impressed  upon  their  winds,  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Gad.  Thi« 

'  Spirit  exercises  its  sacred  in^ucnce^  by  suggesting  emoCbns,  incl^ 
nations',  axkI  alRsctions,  which  cannot  be  distingki»sl«ed,from  the  na- 
tural cpefatidnsand  movements  of  the  bumax^  mind.  That  the  gif>s 
of  the  Spirit  are  bestowed  on  Christiaite  is  the  measure  in  wl^ch 
they  anre  deserved,  is  most  sound  and  scriptural  doctrine.  We  have 
general  grounds  for  referring  to  its  co-operation  all  oor  better  emo- 
tions, all  our  purer  in;clinations#    Bv^t  stiU  no  ordinary  Christian  is 

authorized 
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gathorized  by  Scripture  to  refer  this  or  tl)at  particular  feeling  of  his 
mind,  decidedly  and  unequivocally,  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  Thus  thea 
no  one  can  be  positively  certain  that  he  receives  a  particular  im«> 
presfiion  of  the  assurance  of  hi3  salvation  from  the  Holy  Spirit ;  for' 
iie  cannot  be  certain  that  he  does  not  mistake  for  such  an  impress 
sion  <the  suggestion  of  his  own  too  presumptuous  ^md  confident 
feelings. 

'<  In  the  third  place,  if  it  were  true  that  such  assuranceof  salva* 
tioQ  is  ever  felt  by  perfect  and  regenerate  Christians,  it  wquM  be 
feJt,  not  partially  and  by  a  few,  but  generally  by  all,  who  have  at* 
taioed  to  such  triumph  in  their  spiritual  warfare.  It  would  ill  ac* 
cord  with  the  equal  dealings  of  God,  to  grant  this  assurance  to  some 
Chri]$tians,  while  he  withheld  it  from  others  in  the  same  spiritual 
state.  Now  there  are,  and  have  been,  undoubtedly,  a  very  large 
number  of  Christians,  the  most  sincere,  the  most  holy,  the  most  de* 
vout ;  Christians,  who,  as  far  as  outward  appearances  could  shew^ 
have  approached  as  near  to  heavenly  perfection  as  human  infirmity 
can  permit ;  and  yet  who  have  not  made  the  slightest  pretension  to 
any. such  feeling  of  the  assurance  of  their  salvation.  All  holy 
Christians,  indeed,  have  expressed  a  firm  and  religious  trust  in  the 
atoning  merits  of  their  Lord  and  Saviour;  have  been  animated  by 
an  ardent  and  swelling  hope  of  better  things  to  come;  have  receiv* 
^d  from  the  Floty  Spirit  those  blessed  gifts  of  calm  composure  and 
intrard  peace,  which  are  the  richet»t  meed  of  holiness  here  below  ; 
but  they  have  expressed  nothing  whatever  respecting  a  notiiCe 
written  as  it  were  on  their  hearts,  an  assurance  sensibly  impressed 
oa  their  feelings,  of  their  salvation  being  secured.  If  then  any  ar-^ 
gument  can  be  drawn  from  tlie  experience  of  those  Christians,  who 
have  alleged  themselves  to  have  felt  these  assurances,  a  fully  coun>^. 
teracting  argument  must  be  drawn  from  tlhi  experience- of  number«r 
less  other  holy  persons,  who  have  never  felt  tliem,  and. who,  we 
cannot  doubt,  would  have  been  favoured  with  them  if  it  were  ever 
consistent  with  the  divine  plans  to  aifgrd  them.'*    V*  %0^ 

If  the  gloom  or  the  frenzy  of  enthusiasm  could,  in  a  lucid  in- 
terval, be  reasoned  into  couviclioii^  we  know  of  no  publiqatioa 
from  which  so  blessed  an  efliect  might  be  expected  j^s  from  the 
essay  now  before  us.  The  full,  clear  and  most  satisfactory  state* 
luent  of  the  fallacy  and  ab.siM*dity  of  s.ch  pnteiuled  carls  aiid . 
emotions  which  we  have  thus  extracted  at  large,  uuiy  perhaps 
have  its  desired  effect,  should  it  meet  the  eye  of  one  upon  whom 
the  emissaries  of  the  fanatical  party  arti  just  commencing  their  iiK 
BJdious  experiments.  If  in  such  instance  that  peace  of  minJt,  v\4iich 
it  is  their  first  effort  to  dissipate  and  to  destroy,  should  be  sigaiii 
restored,  the  labours  of  the  Christian  Advocate  will  not  havtj  - 
bp€u  expended  in  vain. 

It  is  our  earnest  hope,  that  this  short  but  most  able  and  coa-» 
vincing  essay  may  meet  with  an  extended  circulaiion,  as  in  these 
dajs  it-may  be  producti\*e  of  much  utility,  and  way.  be  the  iustro- 
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inent  of  saving  many  a  wavering  and  unsettled  soul  from  gloQm>, 
-and  the  horrors, of  religious  melancholy  and  despair.  We  have 
"for  this  reason  been- prodigal  in  our  extracts,  nor  can  we  conclude 
v^ithout  presenting  to  our  reader  the  concluding  paragraph,  to 
which  a  glow  of  manly  eloquence,  and  a  fervency  of  Scriptural 
hope,  infiparts  at  once  ornament  and  strength. 

**  But,  whfl^-  we  thus  believe,  on  grounds  apparently  the  most 
solid,  that  the  expectation  of  a  distinct  and  perceptible  assurance  in 
•Cbe  minds  of  individuals  6f  their  own  salvation  is  an  error  no  less; 
•unscriptural  and  unsound  in  its  foundation  than  pernicious  in  its 
obvious  consequences ;  jstill  there  is  an  assurance  of  another  de-^ 
ocription  which  every  faithful  Christian  may  reasonably  hope  to  ex- 
perience; «till  there  is  another  sense,  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
does  "  bear  witness  with  the  spirits  of  good  Christians,  that  they 
pte  the  children  of  God."  This  Holy  Spirit  does  exercise  its 
tvailing  influence  in  giving  strength  to  their  faith,  warmth  to  their 
devotion,  and  extension  to  their  hopes.  It  docs  enable*  them  so  to 
persevere  with  steadiness  in  their  spiritual  course,  so  to  produce  the 
genuine  fVuits  of  true  holiness,  so  to  exhibit  the  fairest  graces  of 
the  Christian  character,  as  to  obtain  in  this  life  a  happy  foretaste 
©f  thoset  joys  which  are  the  promised  recompence  of  sincere  obe-* 
dience.  The  Holy  Spirit  does  impart  to  the  faithful  Christian  that 
fteady  assurance  of  a  rich  and  animating  hope  which  is  built  oa  a 
tru0  faith  in  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  on  a  consciousn.ess  of  sincere 
lindeavours  to  obey  Jiis  commands, — that  assurance,  which,  instead 
of  generating  careless  indifference,  or  slumbering  inattention,  or 
self-sufiici^nt  arrogance,  urges  by  the  most  operative  of  all  motives 
towards  encreasing- endeavours  ailer  holiness,  encreasing  watchful- 

N  tuess  against  temptations,  encreasing  piety  towards  God:  which^ 
presenting  to  his  view,  as  he  advances  towards  the  goal  of  life,  a 
nearer  and  more  certain  prospect  ^."  the  prize  of  his  high  calling,** 
enables  him  to  dart  forward  a  glance  of  joyful  anticipation  towards 
the  bright  scenes  of  futurit/,  and  to  meet,  at  the  la^t,  the  hour^of 

•  his'  dissolution,  in  the  well-grounded  trust  of  receiving  "  a  crown 
of  righteousness,*'  with  the  saints  that  are  made  perfect  in  heaven.** 
P.  25. 


Art.  XII.  Case  of  the  Trust  Governors  of  the  Free  Chapel  of 
St,  James  at  Brighlhelrmtoney  prepared  by  Desire  of  the  liiglu 
ttev.tjie  Lord  Bishop  of  Chichester  for  the  Opinion  of  Court" 
cil ;  together  •with  the  Correspondence  which  has  passed  be-" 
tween  the  Bishop  and  (he  Trust  Governors :  to  uhich  are 
added  the  subsequent  Letters,  including  the  Prcposah  lateljf 
made  to  the  Vicar  on  the  Part  of  the, Governors.  2d  £<iition. 
'  Is;  6d,     Ruddock,  Brighton.     Hatchard,  London. 

This  pamphlet,  which  we  have  too  long  neglected  to  notice, 
U  a  very  curious  auj  by  no  means  an  uiiimportant  document.  Its 

claicn 
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iAeim  t^  public  attcDtioOj  howev&r,  is  not.  any  intrinstQ  merit 
/which  it  possesses^  but  the  «uiidei?igned  €xpo9ure  which  it  iDakes 
joi  one  of  the  qiany  innovating  exporiments  u|M>n  our  Ecclesiastical 
'JDiscipUnej  for  which  the  titnee  are  remarkable^  and  which^  with 
^vliatever  d^iMgu  they  are  so  zealously  prosecuted^  have  evidently 
£p  other  tendency  than  to  undermine  the  influence  of  the  regular 
0<irgy,  and  to  reduce  tli^  religion  of  the  cpuntiy  a  second  time 
under  puritanical  demination. 

It  is  one  of  the  wise  proviMoiis  ot  our  Ecclesiastical  law^  iimt 
noapppintinent  to  any  ministerial  office  in  ap^f^shcan  take  effect^ 
Aill  tfaeiincumbit^nt'sjipprobatipn  of  the  Clergyman  nominated  has 
^en  sigiufied  to  the  ^ishof^^  and  the  Bishop's  licence  has  also  been 
i^btained. .  As  the  platform  of  Church  Piscipline  was  originally 
-Jaid^  the-enercise  of  ijiis  right  excited  no  oppo3ition ;  for  there 
Ji>eing  in  each  parish  only  one  place  ofreligious  assembly,  the  no* 
iuination  and  4he  approval  of  ^ny  person  to  assist  in.  the  perform- 
jiQce  of  the  sacred  servic^s>  were  one  act  of  the  incumbent  with* 
jout  this  intervention  of  anyrutber  individual.;  4ind  all  dashing  of 
imprests  and  inclinations  be^wc^^  Jthe  pastor  and  either  his  own 
people  ^r  attend  :upoB  thi?  aubjeet  was  pn^vented. 
.  jAccumuI^ted*  popi^latioo  having  produced,  in  msiny  parishes  an 
£3i^s«  of  inbabttjmts,  £ar  beyond  wbal;  th^  Church  ^ould  contain^ 
aiid  no  naeafiiires  bavkaig^been  taken  to  remedy  b^  public  authority 
jthie  growing  disproportion,  private  individuals^  in  some  instances 
A'pm  motive  ^^f  genuine  pi6tj,;,hut>  in  many  more,  either  as  a 
^p^ulation  of  proifil^  qr  as  a  speculation  of.  influence,  have  erect- 
Map  anom^Qua  description  of  edifices  for  tbe  pinrposes  of  public 
5V(^hip  as ^nppleiaentary  to  Parish  Churches ;  andthushas  a  mis- 
xliiey^us  division  of  the  originally  identified  rights  of  nomination^ 
and  approval  of  subordinate  parochial  Ministers  been  created ; 
lor  \mh  i9uch  jppeciouisness  has  th!^  Qhoioe'  of  thg  ^i£ciating 
Cj^fgy^i^n  fa^epi  cls^nicd  by  those  at  5^ose  cost  the  accommoda- 
tions 19  4|ues|tion.h.ay2e.be(en  pr^^ed^  and.40Mi|^entin  mostin- 
^stsmces  has  beep  the  niecefi9ity  which:  they  wjere  .4ei^tined  to  re- 
lieve^ thajt  the  |^ii(rQ|iage  contended  for  h^.been^gls^^^ 
ffubject  however  to  the  incuipbent's  apjvpvalT.of  the  nominee; 
.without  th^jeseryation  of  whfol^  privilege  he  c^ould  not  discharge 
-  himself  of  ihe  re^ponsibiUi^y  whidi  he  .contracts  at  institution^  nor 
«H>uld  ^ofiife  indispqpsible  requisites  to  t^dificadon,  parochial  unity 
and  uniformity,  be  p^eserv^d ;  especially  under, su^h  cireumstances 
.with  referience  to  religipnas-existat  present,  when  that  Jesuitical 
devip€j  vriiich  St.  Paul  rebukes  in  theGralatians,  so  much  prevails 
ilQiongst  us — the  preaching  '^another  gospel  which  is  not  another*^ 
f^  gospel  in  which  there  is  sufficient  of  diversity  from  the  na* 
liQnal  faith  to  form  the  shibboleth  pf  a  party  ^  and  yet  sufficient  of 
identity  with  it^tp  render  it  very  difficult  to  bring  hoo^eto  false 
jb/ethren  the  precise  points  of  their  disagreement. 

But 
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But  the  acquisition  of  power  too  frequently  produces  rapacity 
for  inorej  and  concession  invitesencroachment.  Such  has  been 
the  result  in  the  present  case  ;  a  sort  of  prescription  is  now  as- 
sumed by  the  proprietors  of  Chapels  of  ease^  to  nominate  for  the 
incumbent  the  additional  Curate^  which^  in  consequence  of  their 
erection,  he  requires ;  and  his  cheerful  acquiescence  in  this  as- 
sumption^  in  consideration  of  the  new  facilities  afforded  hiui>  bj 
the  parties  making  it,  for  discharging  his  pastoral  obl)gationi»^ 
only  encourages  the  further  attempt  to  debar  him  the  exercise  of 
^ny  controul  over  the  nomination/ and  thus  to  erect  within  faii 
cure  a  spiritual  power  independatit  of  his  own — a  power  which 
instead  of  cordially  co-operating  with  him,  in  the  maintenance 
*^  of  quietness,  peace  and  love''  amongst  those  confimitted  to  di6ir 
pommon  charge^  will  too  probably  become  his  competitor  for 
popular  favour,  and,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  vain-glorious  en* 
terprize,  dissever  the  afiections  of  a  previously  united  neighbour- 
hood, and  involve  it  in  all  the  evils  of  animosity  and  distraction. 

The  pamphlet  before  us  exhibits  all  this  to  the  very  life.  It  is 
the  detail  of  an  attempt,  ptrsis/.ed  iu  with  the  most  determined 
perseverance  for  near  a  year  and  a  half,  to  establish  a  Mr.  MarsU 
as  oliSciating  Minister  of  a  free  chape)  at  Brighton,  in  oppositioii 
to  the  Vicar's  negative  upon  his  noniination,  given  in  consequence 
of  an  enquiry  into  his  religious  opinions  instituted  by  the  com« 
|naud  of  the  Bishop.  It  has  this  advantage,  that  it  is  the  defends 
ant's  statement  of  his  owfi  case  :  for  it  is  edited  by  Sir  Thomas 
Bernard,  the  chief  agent  in  the  enterprise,  who  declares  it  (p.  4 1 .) 
to  be  printed  *'  as  a  corrective  of  the  many  and  gross  misrepre«^ 
mentations  which  had  been  circulated*'  of  the  whole' transaction  : 
the  Vicar  at  the  same  time  (p.  49^  not^)ip  ve0  decided  terms  im^ 
peaching  its  jfidelity. 

The  case,  with  the  narrative  of  which  the  pamphlet  commenc^;, 
|s  brieliy  this.  Sir  Thomas  Bernard  beiii^  made  acquainted^ 
during  his  temporary  residence  at  BrightX>njin  July,  18  IS,  with 
tiie  ctrcuuistances  of  a  Gbapel,  undertaken  by  public  subscriptiouj, 
for  the  pHrpose  chiefly  of  providing  gratuitously  for  the  poor  the 
meaojii  of  divine  worship^  bMt  left  in  au  Unfinished  state  from  ^ 
failure  of- the  resources  necessary  to  the  carrying- on  the  building;^ 
engagej>,  in  concert  with  foiiiroth^r>{>ersonsjto  furnish  th^  money 
necessary  for  complecting  it,  on  condition  that  the  nomination 
should  be  vested  in  them  till  the  liquidf^tibn  of  the  debt.  It  i$ 
brought  about,  whilst  these  arrangement^  are  in  9gitatiort,tha| 
Mr.  lyfarsh  is  very  -  strongly  recommended  to  tb^  bishop  by  a 
lady,  a  cdnlmon  friend  of  both,  as' a  CiergymaQ  eyery  ^ay  quali- 
:(ied  to -fill  with  advantage  the  office  of  Minister.  The  Bishop 
communicates  the  recommendation  to  Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  acr 
f  oinp^^d  with  an  offer  of  his  sf ryices  to  proeiu-e  Mr.  M.V4e»s 

tiiQOniua>. 
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timonium,  sfaould  he  upon  enquiry  meet  the  tru8te?^<(  approba- 
tion. Enquiry  u  made,  a  result,  stated  by  Sir  T^  B.  to  be 
^  satisfactory  in  all  respects/'  is  obtained  :  the  approval  of  the 
trustees  is  niffnified  to  the  Bishop,  and  as  soon  as  Mr.  K .'s  testis 
monium,  d3y  signed  an<l  countersigned,  is  procured,  Ks  unani- 
mous election  takes  place.  A  month  however  does  net  elapse 
before  the  Bishop  receives  some  information  of  Mr.  N/s  "  re- 
ligions tenets,"  which  induces  him  to  write  "  in  comderable 
alarm"  to  the  Vicar,  commanding  bim  to  make  every  posible  in- 
quiry into  the  truth  of  the  report,  and  in  case  of  existin|  doubts, 
to  remonstrate  against  the  appointment.  The  Vicar  put  his  ne« 
gative  upon  it  within  a  few  days  days  after  the  receip  of  the 
bishop  s  communication,  shifting  from  himself  upon  theBishop 
all  the  odium  of  the  refusal.  Sir  T.  B.  upon  this  seeks  ad  ob- 
tains a  personal  interview  with  the  Bishop,  and  contrives  t)  allay 
his  fears ;  but  is  not  so  successful  with  the  Vicar ;  he  perseveres 
however  in  his  purpose  of  ^xing  Mr.  M.  in  the  Chapel  as  iii  ofii« 
ciating  Minister,  in  defianceof  the  Vicar;  and  bis  first  letter  in  a 
long  correspondence  which  endues  between  the  Bishop  andhin^ 
self,  closes  with  this  insulting  avowal  of  kisresolutiou^ 

^Our  Chapel  is  non^  quite  ready,  and  the  inhabitants  are  so  mxi- 
oosfbr  its  opening,  that  we  think  we  should  not  be  justified  fi  d^ 
ferring  Ae  good  work.  We  therefore  give  in  to-morrow's  Bri^iton 
Herald  die  enclosed  notice  for  its  opening  on  Sunday  next;  truting 
Aftt  Sunday  fortnight  may  suit  your  Lordship  to  faVour  us  wth  a 
Mtmon.  I  bare  no  doubt  of  all  objections  speedily  vanishing^and 
Dfapermaneiit  blessing  attending  tnis  institution."    P.  18. 

To  this  letter,  which  the  Bishop  receives  only  the  day  bebrfc 
(he  outrage  sigainst  his  authority  was  to  be  committed,  h6  repies 
by  expressing  niuch  cohcei'n  that  such  a  meagre  should  be  in- 
tended "  wimoiit  either  the  Ordinary's  licence  or  the  incumbeit's 
consent  f's^itd  '^es^treme  surprise,  that  in  that  anomalous  state  of 
a  place  of  divine  worship,  professed  to  be  on  the  establishment  of 
tbe  Church  <>f  l^n^Isiud,  he 'should  be  desired  to  give  his  sanctbn 
thereto^  by  preaebnig  iii  a  Chapel^  where  ani  unlicenced  Minister, 
violating  the  cai|pn  he  had  engaged  to  observdf^  had  presumedto 
officiate,**  p.  20.  »nd  by  this  terppcrtte  rebuke  provokes  the  fol- 
Jowing  rejoinder  if om  Sir  T.  p. 

'*  Yoor  Lordship  has  beba  so  kind  and  liberal  throqgbQut,  that  a 
few  words  (whic)i  might,  perhaps,  be  better  addres^d  to  the  ob** 
stractor^  than  to  the  pron^oters  of  the  religious  duties  of  the  poor) 
4o  i|pt  $hake  even  for  a  moment  the  sincere  respect  and  regard 
Ifhic^  I  feel  fcir  your  Lordship/ -     p.  21, 

Our  readers  from  this  specimen  may  fbrm^  a  ..pretty  aecii^te 
ji|dgfi)e|)t  vf  bf)t)i  parts  of  tbis  a)fres|>on4e|i<:^-^f  tbe  oveiNb^ar* 
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iijg  spirit  <wth  wKict  thie  assatitt  is  <^necl'  on,  trtid  of  ^6  te^iit 
and  firmiess  with  Miiichit  is  suktaihed  by  the  Rsliap^  We  deem 
it  thc*ef>r^  sufiicjieiU  to  itate  that  it  extends  to  tweh^^nine  let- 
ters; siaeen  of  whidi  are  frdm'Sir  T.  B.  the  dt-ift  of*  the-feir 
greater  part  of  them  being  tcnvearjr  out  the  Bishop  into  the  Ii» 
cencing  llr^  Marsh  to  the  Frep  Chapel  at  Brighton  ^'ithout  the 
Vicar^s  onsent,  and  thasas  the^  Bishop  distiiicdytells  his  corres- 
pondent p.  32,  *"*  to  involve  him  in  a  dispote  with  cine  of  his  BcV. 
neficiaris,  on  a  point  of  such  acknowredged  notoriety  that  if  he 
irere  toact  in  the  ihanner  required,  he  must  expose  and  proclaim 
his  owr  ignorance,  teraerit},  aM  injustice/^^No  small  degree  of 
/credit  s  indeed  due  to  his  Lotdsliip,  espeeiallj  tJonsiderbg^s 
declinhg  years  and  bc^ily  infirmities,  for  the' steadiness  with 
S^hicH  whilst  endeavoming  to  conciliate,  hfe  resists- the  couiiie  of 
mi^uaeiit  employed  to  subdiie  his  resolution  ;  for'Yeprbacb^s,  jn^ 
6iuua:ions,  misconstructions  atid  menaces,  frequently  occui*- 

Tie  pamphlet  does  not  bring  the  contest  to  its  termination. 

We  bam  indeed  from  it,  that  a  suit  was  instituted  by  the  Vic^r  in 

the  Xcclesiastical  Court  against  Mr.  Marsh,  and  tve  observe  the 

£ditr  cheering  him!iielf(p.  5'<2.)  \Htfa  the  good  auguries  of  all  he 

jDQe0SN»rith.as  %q  the  eveiitusd  success^  pi  the  c^use  which  he  es- 

.poues* '  We  are  enabled  ho«rever  4o  isupply  this  defect  ii^  th^ 

^oDrAtive;  andfor  the sa^e<tf  Cbureh/unity  we  gladly  roeord  th^ 

*is^tr,  that  die  good  auguries  ito  confident^  boasted  of^r^ooR'as, 

isuned  an*  a^)>ect  My  cdmplc^tly  difecouragiog,  that  the  defendant 

ghiil^availed  himself  t>f  th^Vicar'sdispomion  to  stay  proceedings, 

oncdndilioD  that  tre  should  r^ire  ft-omihe  Chapdl-and  pay  th« 

.cpits^T-But  thQugb  SirvT-BtVvas  oyerrsanguine  in  this  particu- 

lajp,  in  tvjo  other  particuWs  his  predictions  appear  to  liave  ,beea 

vejified,  for  at  p.  35.  ^e  threatens  the  Bishop  jUiat  ^*.  the  yree 

Clapel^Jf  once  sh^tup  by  his  order*,  will  mosfprpbably  never 

be  opened  ag^in  for  the  Church  of  England/'  ai)^^  without  .pre- 

teadmg  to  :assigii  the  cause,  or  even  surmising  any  'th;hg*  so  re- 

pioacbful  to  an  £cQlesiuiiiiicaI  Dignitary,  as  Xhfft  li^e^had  any  hand 

in  producing  it,  we  merely  state  the  fact^  that  up  to  the  com- 

.mejDcemeut  of  the  present  j(ear,  it  had  remained  clbsed  frotn  th^ 

jberiod  of  Mr.  M.'s  departure.     Again,  p.  h3.  {signifying  tp^the 

Bishop  his  gracious  disposition  und^r  specified  circudistane^Sy 

*'  to  let  Mr.  Marsh  resign,"  he  tates  occasion  to  express  his 

iC(^fid^nci€  that  he  ha»^'  interest  irfsewhere  toNSbtiiiii  for  such  a 

man  ts  Mr,  Manh^  better  thihg  tbaj^the  F^^  (%a|»^' *aind 

accordingly  within  a  short  time  aftferiiis  retirenifentlroifi'Brtgh- 

tbn,  the  mask  is  thrown  off,  anft^'hc'  is  i^nly  patfonisedlf^  the 

leaders  of  the  party,  self-designatecl'IfevangericAf,  Ts^pre^nted  by 

tk^m  to  a  jiving^at  C^khettier^^oii^. of  .tiiejMQcei.  of  preferment  of 
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wUch  tliey  Have  the  dbposal,  and  is  become  a  travelling  orator, 
«x>nspicuous  at  Auxiliary  Meetings  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
;^  )V€  }iave  entered  more  at  length  into  the  examination  of  this 
pampb{et^  because  a  precedent  adduced  in  it^  gives  ground  for  the 
.  suspicion  that  this  attempt  of  certain  laymen  to  overbear  incum- 
beatsfrom  the  exercise  of  a  right  most  essential  to  the  profitable 
discharge  of  their  pastoral  labours^  and  to  obtain  the  absolute 
coQtroul  over  the  appointment  of  Chapel  Preachers  is  systematic; 
for,  to  reconcile  the  Bishop  to  the  unwarrantable  step  which  had 
been  taken  of  opening  the  Chapel  at  Brighton,  in  contempt  of  the 
inhibition  of  the  Vicar^  he  is  reminded^  p.  2 1 ,  of  a  similar  pro- 
ceeding in  his  9wn  parish  of  St.  Giles's  in  the  year  1800,  when 
*'  an  unlicenced  and  unconsecrated  chaper  was  opened  *'  with* 
out  his  concurrence/'  and  a  sort  of  constraint  was  laid  upon  him^ 
to  wave  his  right  of  interference  in  the  appointment  of  the  Cier- 
gyman^  by  an  intimation  that  if  he  attempted  it,  "-  it  might  have 
the  effect  of  shutting  of  it  up/'  and  of  depriving  the  most  ignorant 
and  degraded  part  of  the  population  of  his  parish,  of  the  benefit 
intended  for  them. 

This  method  of  rendering  odious  the  exercise  of  a  right,  indis- 
pendble  to  the  preservation  of  parochial  unity^  by  threatening  the 
incumbent  with  closing  the  dooi^-  of  the  newly  erected  place  of 
worship^  if  he  presumes  to  make  objections  to  the  proprietor's 
nominee^  and  then  raising  against  him  the  clamour  of  depriving 
his  poor  parishioners  of  the  benelit  intended  cannot  be  held  up  to 
public  obloquy  in  terms  of  too  strong  reprehension.  What  the 
benefit  to  tlie  poor  will  really  be^  if  this  lay  supremacy  be  esta- 
Uished,  a  tolerable  example  is  exhibited  in  the  case  beforti  us. 
Where  Sir  T.  B.  made  hie  enquiries  which  were  ''  so  satisfactory 
in  all.respects/'  we  cannot  pretend  to  say^  but  we  could  point  out 
to  him  an  obvious  source  of  information  to  which  had  he  had  re- 
course, a  tale  might  have  been  unfo!ded  not  so  satisfactory ;  not 
merely  justifying  the  alarm  e>ccited  in  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  of 
Mr.M's.  piofesMional  irregularities ;  but  making  a  rather  awkward 
exposure  of  circumstances  connected  with  the  tender  of  the  resig- 
nation x>f  Baselden^  which  occasioned  its  rejection  in  |i  manner 
not  very  gracious  or  complimentary. 

Of  the  effect  produced  in  Brighton  by  this  statement  of  the 
case  of  the  Trust  Governors,  Sir  T.  B.  makes  this  boast,  p.  5 1 . 
^'  that  it  had  decided  many  respectable  persons,  clerical  as  well 
as  lav,  ill  favourof  the  Chapel."  Whoever  they  maybe  that  were 
soalfected  by  it,  we  must  confess  that  we  do  not  epvy  them  their 
discrimii(^ting  powers  ;  and  we  are  so  satisfied  that  the  public 
wiii  think  with  us  that  we  are  most  anxious  that  the  pamphlet 
should  obtain  very  extensive  circulation,  and  our  wish  is  founded 
upoa  the  hope  which  we  entertain  in  common  with  the  Editor, 

and 
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and  wbicb  forms^  we  believe,  the  only  point  of  contact  betwe^ti 
us^  ^'  that  it  may  have  the  desired  efFect  of  im)re,speedily  calling 
parliamentary  attention  to  the  subject/  the  subject  we  mean 
of  the  very  inadequate  pro\ision  w  hich  at  present  exists  in  all  the 
populous  parishes  of  the  kingdom  for  the  public  worsliip  of  the 
inhabitants,  though  it  places  in  so  striking  a  point  of  view  the 
manifold  evils  which  Proprietary  Chapels  and  Lay  Elderships  eD« 
gender^  that  it  will  lead  we  trust  to  a  very  different  result  to  that 
which  he  contemplates^  and  will  ensure^  as  far  as  circamstancea 
will  admit,  the  division  of  those  large  masses  of  population,  which 
many  of  our  parishes  at  present  contain,  into  separate  cures,  pro- 
vided each  with  its  own  Church  and  its  own  Pastor  canonicaUy 
appointed,  and  together  with  this  tog-long -neglected  redress  d[ 
the  greatest  national  grievance  which  now  prevails,  will  insure 
also  the  repairing  so  effectually  the  broken-down  fences  of  Pas* 
toral  jurisdiction,  that  the  intrusive  entrance  of  any  Clergyman  iutO 
{mother's  labours,  may  in  future  be  prevented* 
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Art.  XIII.    Marion  of  Drymnagh,  a  Tale  of  Eriity  in  Tw<% 
Cantos,  by  Matthew  IVeld  Hartstronge^  Jtsy.     8vo.    p,p, 

100.     Davisou,    18 14* 

* 

One  qf  those  misfortunes  which  press  upon  reviewers,  in  c6m'« 
mon  witli  their  readers,  is  the  drfficulty  of  developing  tlie  d&» 
sign  and  detecting  the  meaning  of  the  author  before  them.  We 
do  not  remember  to  have  suffered  under  thijf  calamity  in  4 
stronger  degree  than  during  our  perusal  of  the  present  poem  ; 
nor  have  we  yet  thoroughly  made  up  our  minds  whether  the 
author  throughout  the  whole  of  his  work  is  in  jest  or  earnest* 
Atone  moment  we  are  willing  to  think  that  Mr.  HartstrongQ 
is  desirous  of  exposing  those  failings  and  mannerisms  which  are 
too  predominant  in  our  favourite  Northern  bard ;  and  that  be 
has  chosen  a  burlesque,  as  the  happiest  mode  of  placing  these 
errors  and  absurdities  in  the  most  prominent  point  of  view.  At 
another  moment^  we  are  inclined  to  suspect  Mr»  H*  of  the  sober 
sadness  of  reality,  and  ihat  his  po^m  is  not  intended  as  a  i^ur^ 
liesque,  but  a  right,  real,  and  most  respectful  imitation. 

We  are  desirous  however  of  .placing  our  author  in  the  most 
favourable  point  of  view,  we  shall  therefore  regard  Marion  6f 
Drymnagh  as  one  of  the  best  specimens  bf  the  grave  bur-» 
lesque  which  we  recollect.  If  therefore,  from  the  cool  and 
distinguishing  accuracy  with  which  every  strange  feature  in  hia 
model  is  tracedi  we  were  at  llr^t  deceived^  aMd  mistook' Mr* 

^  'Hartstrongo 
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Hartstronge  for  an  humble  imitator  of  the  Northern  bard^^^we 
coiif'es»  our  o^n  dulldess,  and  cry  his  mercy ;  and  now  beg 
leave  to  thank  him,  in  the  naine  of  the  literary  Morlrl^  for  what 
ve  hope  Will  prove  a  successful  attempt  to  expose  the  bad  taste 
of  modern  fashionable  poetry. 

The  first  object  of  Mr.  H's  satire  is  the  nationality  that  per* 
tades  the  works  of  Mr.  W.  Scott.  As  he  makes  Scotland  his 
favowite  scenes^  so  Mr.  H.  has  laid  his  plot  in  Ireland.  Drynh- 
nagb  Castle^  as  the  preface  is  made  to  inform  us,  wiih  assumed 
solemnity^  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Clondalkin  and  Barony^  of 
Newcastle^  in  the  county  of  Dublin.  As  the  Scotch  poet  cele- 
brates the  name  of  Rothiemureus^ andTomantouI,  and  Achnais- 
laid^  and  Dromoueghty>  so  we  read  in  Marion^  of  Kiimellan,  and 
Casileknock^  Moutpellie^  and  Lock  Lane^  (quere  Long  Lane :) 
As  Edinburgh  euphones  gratis  becomes  Dun  £din^  so  is  Dublin 
poeticised  into  Eblana. 

In  his  dedicati(»h,'  which  he  dates  prior  to  the  event,  he  takes 
occasion  to  predict  that  *'  the  Fleur-de-lis  would  once  more  Boat 
on  the  towers  of  the  'riiuiileric$» ;"  and  in  a  postscript^  dated  after 
that  e\e{)ly  he  facetiously  lays  claim  to  the  title  of  prophet  as 
^ell  as  poet- 

The  rapid  and  glorious  events  that  in  brilliant  sticcession  have 
taken  place  on  the  continent^  have  qidte  sui-pmsed  what  was  pre- 
dicted in  the  dedication  of  this  little  volume ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  it  would  appear  to  have  been  written  subsequent  to 
those  events:  the  author  therefore  feels  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
state^  that  the  work  was  liuisbed  on  the  day,  the  date  of  which 
it  bears^,  8U!. 

Mr,  H.  is  however  rather  subtle ;  he  means  to  say  that  be* 
cause  the  prediction  has  been  compleatly  surpassed  by  the  events^ 
yet  that  its  accuracy  would  make  it  appear  to  have  been  an 
historical  narrative  of  the  event. 

'  Speakings  by  the  bye,  of  the  dedication^  it  would  not  be  doing 
justice  to  Mr.  H's  powers  of  ridicule  were  we  to  omit  givii^  an 
extract:  it  isan  excellent  imitation  of  that  species  of  style^  termed 
the  inflated^  or^  where  the  words  are  too  big  for  the  meaning. 

"  WhBe  you,,  in  active  ^uty  abroad,  have  moved  beneath  the 
Tictorious  banner  of  the  illustrious  Wellington,  I  ia  inglorious  ease 
at  home,  have  sometimes  given  an  idle  moment  to  illusive  song ; 
and  the  tale  of  Chivalry  which.  I  here  inscribe  to  you^  was  thu 
Muses  latest  inlspiratipn  1 

Or,  in  othdf  words,  while  you  have  been  with  Lord  Welling- 
on,  I  have  been  making  verses, 

lu  framing  a  story  as  a  vehicle  for  his  burlesque^  Mr.  Hart- 
stronge  has^  in  conformity  with  the  example  of  his  great  pioto* 
^}pe^  iutroduc^ed   a  set  of  personages  never  bdore  heard  of^ 

placed 
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placed  th^  in  situatioiis  the  reader  would  never  have  dreimidl^ 
a{id  sends  them  to  places  he  did  nqt  know  to  exist.  Lord' 
Reginald^  alias  de,  Bernwal,  ''  a  lofty  baron  of  Fjrancc,''  passing 
over  to  Ireland  with  Henry  tUanti^enet  liiarries  a  lady  of  the 
name  oif  TEnfant;  has  a  son  and  heii-^  called  Sir  Wolfran^  frooi 
whpin  springs  th^  heroine  of  the  poem^  Marion  la  Plus  Blue* 
The  castle  and  domains  of  Drymnagh  appertaining  to  her  in  the 
event  of  her  father  3  death^.she  is  sought,  by  many  suitors^  of 
whom  our , poet  sing  facetiously--^ 

"  Maiiiy  a  suitor  sought  Marion*s  fair  hand, 
Some  sighed  for  her  beauty,  but  most  for  her  larid ; 
But  Lord  Desmond,  to  whom  her  value  is  known, 
Seeks  Marion's  fair  hand,  for  gcfodness  alone.**     P.  5. 

The  Father  and  Lover  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land  on  the  Cril* 
sade.  Desmond;  however,  is  wrecked  on  his  voyage^  returns  to 
his  mistress^  and  bears  his  misfortune  bravely.     But^ 

*l  Oh  froitt  glory  not  long  .can  a  warrior  delay,  ., 

Tho*  beauty,  tho'  goodness  should  tempt  him  to  stajr^ 
Did  Marion  induce  him  ?  I  say,  Gentles,  nay  !*^   P.  6%, 

She  accordingly  relieves  him  from  the  misfortune  he  had  bprua 
so  patiently^  and  sends  him  back  to  the  'wars  again.  -  ^ 

We  are  next  introduced  to  a  new  and  most -tremendous  i)€r« 
sona^ge,  the  rival  of  Desmond,  and  the  Kodeiick  Dhu  of  thi 
Poem.    The  Lord  Co^rieAviocft.      , 

**  Tyrrel  has  guarded  his  fortified  fock ; 

Strong  manned  his  high  towers  that  guard  Castlenock^ 
From  the  fury  of  foes  and  fierce  battle  shocks"    P.  §« 

Marioii  refuses,  however,  this  warlike  gentleman  with  much 
disdain. 

We  have  now  some  mysterious  news  brought  by  a  Pilgrini  to 
the  Abbot  of  Grace  Dieu.  Marion  weeps  biClefly ;  biit  while 
the  reader  is  in  suspense,  Conrad,  a  special  messenger,  arrives  to* 
announce  the  death  of  De  BernwaL  He  is  desired  by  the  afflicled 
Marion  to  relate  the  circumstances  of  the  melanchofy'^  event, 
when  witii  infinite  humour  he  commences  with  a  general  i^uster 
of  the  Crusaders, 

-v      /  '  **  Europe  aiid  An&  pour'd  their  bands,  . 

In  armour  sheatH'd,  on  Asia's  strands  $ 

Bulgaria's  woods,  the  bounds  of  Thrace, 

Parthht  pours  forth  her  swarthy  race 

From  Euphrates,  the  Apenmne 
'  .  r  And  lofty  Alps  their  banners  shine ; 

V  Ciliciana, 


V- 
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■        €Siciai^y  Rhodian9y  imd  LydianSy        ■■  :    •- 
Medians,  Carians,  attd  Phrygtaiidi 
•'5'rom  Taurift  Hiount  the  Bynmtifie,    • 
Come  to  dethrone  the  Saladine.^    P.  Id. 

*  ller^  IS  perhaps  rather  too  moch  exaweratioo  in  our  aathor^i^ 
ihtrodttcing  fdlie;^<{tiantitt«is  and  fAke  tpeBing  hdto  bis  tnetre^  «jf 
thcjare-eiTors  of  \(An^  we  could  no*  p^nsiUy  suspect  Mr.  Scott 
to  be  guHtj.  Nor  do  tfe  think  that  he'ia  so  ignorant  m  to  phrce. 
Bjzantkiai  upoa  mbfmt  Taurus. '  Mr.  Hartstronge  does  cut  ap^ 
pear  to  he  awftre  of  the  long  acknowledged,  truths  that  nothing 
spoife  » jofce  so  much  as  carrying  it  too  frr;^  Conrade  continues 
bis  narratkm^nthc  ^bove  d^ultory  maaneo  till  be  dius  iuterr 
rupts  himself* 

.V    .      4*  B|it^i,bn6uredLftdy,muchIfe!ft^ 

This  idiignanttttonrtures  thy  ear.       ' 
Ko» .Conrade^  no;  thy  Isde  speed  on^ 
.1  ne'er  can  tare  till  thou  hast  done.''^   P.  16. 

•But^faattempt  to  pursue  »  story  through  aH  its  meanders/ ex-* 
jyfiessly  written  by  it^anthor  as  a  satire  on  the  intricate  and  dis^ 
jdiffted  style  of  our  poetical:  romances,  is  but  a  nugafsory  empfoy- 
miBfit.'.  Mr.  Hartetronge^wi)!,  we  are  sure/  allow  that  we  have 
^oced^ite  suffieieat  lo  induce  our  readers  to  brieve,  that 
it  -ptesetfea  througb^ut  the  same  happy  obscurity  and  sarcastic 
Adness'wiA  w^nch^it  commehc^ 

We  cannot,  however,  witbbold  some  fbw  specimens  of  happy , 
inatatiofi  of  Mt.  Scott,  as  .by  ho  meluls^th•  worst  efforts  of  our .« 
aulbor.  ••.>.♦-  * 

Mr.  H.  faHs  fbcd  of  fiie  double  fbymSj^iio^  ao  faskionabi# 
among  our jmodem  poets,  most  uQinef^ully.  Heseems  to.iiai% 
caught  the  mantle  of  Butler* .  '  > 

*<  Albert  we  lostyanct  gallant  Lor^lteerey 

They  stoutly  fell  at  the  storming  of  Acre."    P.  17- 

'    .     ,  ^    <    ♦        •■ 

Sc^  il]um'd,tbe  troafis  adinancing  ^. 

On  helm  and  sbii^d  his  rajrs  werejg^nping  $      ^^ 

Knights  in  silver,  gold,  aeen  gkmnmg^     . 

And  in  glory,  bright  idl  s^reaming;:^ 

While  the  mim :^ martial  Bsilhoos.    '.'^ . 

Buzz  d  amdjhfir.  gay  fa'fMom^*^    P.  lt>* 

When  seen  his  mighty  battle  axet. 

In  flight  the  Pagans  tura'd  their  backsr 

See  the  pecneant  Sons  ^  Sion,  .... 

Fall  before  the  English  Biour'    fl^SS., 

But  in  the  following,  and  because  the  best,  the fcbn^j^hg  ex^ 
tactj  Mr.  Hartstronge  lias  outdone  bimseli^        « 

•*  Pitcb 


Qd  Smedhi/s  Jepkthah. 

**  Pitch  dark  is  the  night :  novr  the  clock  haf  chim'd  two^ 
Loud  trampling  a  horseman  has  come; 
The  blast  sounds  so  shrill,  from  the  bugle  he  Uew^ 
Xt  hat  sure  struck  the  sentinel  dumb  I !  '* 

Beforei  we  take  our  leave  of  Mr^  Hartstronge,  we  cannot  but 
express  a  wish  to  see  his  pen  engaged  in  an  original  woik ;  and 
if  we  might  venture  still  further  to  recommend^  we  would  si^- 
gest,  that  it  should  be  einplojed  on  a  serious  subject.  For  he 
who  can  detect  and  expose  what  is  faulty  in  the  writings  of 
others,  with  so  much  wit  and  ingenuity,  cannot  fail  to  produce 
something  from  himself,  that  may  be  held  up  to  the  poetasters  of 
the  dayj  as  a  model  of  goad  taste  and  elegant  writing. 

Art.  XIV.  Jephthafi.  AFoem,by,MiJrcaTdSmedIei/[,Juniot. 

8vo.    27  pp*     Murray.     1814. 

This  is  a  poem  to  which  was  adjudged  the  Seatonian  prize 
for  the  lasrt  year  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The  sul^ecta 
.which  are  giveu.out  (Or  this  prize,  must  by  the  will  ol*  the  founder 
be  taken  from  Scripture.  1  he  productions  therefore  of  the 
SelUiouian  poets  are  generally  marked  with  the  saane  sombre 
features,  and  may  ofi(en  be  considered  more  worthy  of  a  cypres* 
wreath  from  Lebanon,,  than  a  laurel  cfaaplet  from  Parnassus* 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  beauties  or  the  deficiencies  of  former 
prizemen^  Mr.  Smedley  may  npon  his  own  ground  lay  claim  to 
a  fair  proportion  of  public  approbation.  He  has  poetically  sup- 
posed the  actual  sacrifice  of  the  daughter  of  Jef^thab.;  he  hag 
however  with  much  art  and  judgment  omitted  a  disgusting  de- 
scription of  the  bloody  sacrifice ;  but  has  iilterwoVen  the  fact  la 
the  speech  of  the  'f  turban'd  guide^  with  which  the  poem  co»» 
eludes,  ^s  this  part  of  the  poem  does  credit  both  to  the  iqgi^ 
nuity  and  to  the  poetical  powers  of  the  Author  we  shall  give  it 
to  our  readers  at  full  length. 

*<  *Twere  hard  to  tell  whose  grave  that  ivy  twines. 
Who  long-forgotten  in  that  waste  reclines ; 
Yet  aa  the  Pilgrim's  march  at  evening  time 
Skirts  the  gray  walls  of  fallen  Rogelim ; 
And  towering  high,  and  mantled  by  the  skies 
The  giant  cliffs  of  eastward  Hermon  rise ; 
Drinking  with  sun. empurpled  crest  of  snows. 
The  last  bright  beam  autumnal  twilight  throws. 
The  turban'd  guide  will  hasten  on  his  way, 
As  loth  in  that  deserted  spot  to  stay.; 
And  through  the  windings  of  Lodebar'&.defi 
Urge  the  su^ift  tinklings  of  his  camel-bell. 
Oft  his  unconscious  pause,  and  the  quick  ear 
Which  listens  for  those  sounds  it  would  not  hear. 


> « 
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And  bttsjr  eye,  and  half  averted  head. 

Show  bne  who  struggles  with  some  hidden  diread ; 

Then  will  be  whisper,  but  iii  broken  tone. 

And  lodks  with  meaning  fraught ;  and  roimd  him  thrown^ 

A  tale,  so  sad,  so  4krkf  of  times  |i6  old^ 

'Twere  better  left  forgotten^  pr  lintbld.    .  .     • 

*  But  virgin  bidod  has  siainM  that.fi^iirful  wiid — 

A  Father  too^and  this  his  only  Chjld-r- 

Yet  was  iiie  noihih^  i6th :  and  ineekly  DOw*d 

The.breast  hh  rashness  to  thdr  G6d  nail  vow'd : 

Kiss'd  his  pale  lips;  and  bade  him  take  the  life 

He  once  bestoM^'d,  and  blel^M  the  lifted  knife  t 

And  if  her  cjie^k  was  moisten'd  with  ft  tear, 

JNTot  for  heriself  it  flow'd,  but  one  niore  deah 

Then  ^igh'd  her  panin^  wuh,  th^t.  the  same  stdne 

Might  66;ne  time  hold  hi^  asheA  with  her  own. 

,There,  as  they  tell,  for  niany  a  sorrowing  year 

The  xnaicis  of  Judah  nioum'd  upon  her  bier ; 

SciEitter'd  th^  firstlings  which  to  Spring  belongs 

And  bathM  the  sadness  of  their  soul  in  song. 

There  voices  strange  are  heatfd  wheii  liight  id  still. 

And  sounds  niysterious  float  upon  that  hUl : 

iShapes  too  have  there  been  seen^  not  such  as  earth 

C(>ntains,  and  shadows  of^  no  mortal  birth. 

Such  as  another  world  alone  can  give, 

Such  as  nd  eye  may  view^  and  hope  to  live. 

Condemned  awhile  in  gloomy  wastes  to  stray — 

AUa  ^orefend^  that  such  should  ctoito  oui^  way !'  "    P.  19* 


Aet.  JtV.  Mighu  b&ta ;  or  Chud  MmeHger;  a  Poem.  Tfam- 
hied  from  the  Sanscrit  by  Horace  Hayman  Wilson*  8vo. 
pp»175.    73.     Slack  and  Parry.    1814. 

The  rich  ims^ery,  which  so  peculiarly  characterizes  the 
poetry  of  the  East,  appears  to  pervade  the  poem  from  whence 
this  translation  is  taken.  To  the  lovers  of  Oriental  poetry,  Mr. 
Wilson  may  present  a  grateful  offering.  We  do  not  profess  to 
understand  the  Sanscrit  original,  but  of  the  translation  we  can 
speak  in  terms  of  approbation.  The  lines'  are  generally  faarmo* 
nious,  sometimes  even  enef^etic;  but  too  close  an  imitation  of 
Sir  W.  Jones  has  betrayed  him  occasionally  i^to  a  palling  pret- 
tineas  of  expression,  which  surfeits  the  taste  widiout  satisfying 
the  mind.  The  following  perhaps  is  the  best  specimen  wbici^ 
we  can  produce  of  Mr. '  Wilson's  poetical  powers : 

**  Here,  as  the  early  Zephyrs  waft  along. 
In  swelling  harmony,  the  woodland  song, 

H  .They 
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'         ' '  .■         .  '    * 

They  scatter  sweetne*®  from  the  frsgrant  flowei^    , 
That  jovful  opens  to  the  tntrrning  b6ar ;  , 

With  friendly  feeal  they  »port  around  the  niaid^ 
Who  early  ccnirtfe  their  vivifying  aid. 
And  cpol  from  S^rA^'s  gelid  iraves  enabrace 
Each  languid  linib  and  enervated  grace. 

"  Here^stu»tiM  thy  spirit  with  thy  toils  decay, 
ReatTtfym  the  labours  of  the  wear3'ing  way  ; 
Round? every  Iioi^e  the  flowery  fragrance  spreads  ; . 
O'er  .every  floor  the  painted  ftjotstep  treailft;    ' 
Breathed  through  e>ich  casement,  swell  the  scented' air. 
Soft  odours 'shaien  from  dishevelled  hair; 
Pleased  op  each  terrace,  dancing  with  delight, 
The  friendly  Peacock  hails  thy  grateful  flight : 
Delay  then,  certain  in  Vjayin  to  find 
Ail  that  restores  the  fratne,  or  cbeiers  the  mind.*'  P.  $4. 

The  notes  and  illustratibhs  which  forili  a  hii^e'pdftion  of  the 
▼olunje  will  be  found  entertaining  to  those,  -Aho  firtcl  tth  interest 
ill  the  mysteries  of  Indian' rnvtiiology ;  and  do  much  credit  to 
the  tranjjlator's  Oriental  research. 


ARTr  XVI.     Poetical  Regtster  (i-hd  Repffsitoiy  &f  Tughive 
/Pocfrj/^br  1810-1811.     Cr.Svo.    pp.648.     12»^     Riving- 
tons.     1814. 

To  embody  those  fugitive  pieces  of  poetry  vrhich  have  too 
much  merit  to  foe  lost,  and  too  little  €onse(|ueiice  to  be  remem- 
bered, is  tneitber  an.  useless, nor  an  unwortliy  task,  Much'vva^ 
done  in  former  days,  by  Df.dsleyand  Pcarch,  ami  many  nieiito- 
rioits  strains  have  been  preserved  in  tlieir  collections,  wMch 
'  trbuld  otherwise  have  passed  into  ^rapid  oblivion.  The  charac- 
ters of  the  various  sonnets,  odes,  ejnitaphs,  &c.^  \\hiih  ippearr  irv 
the  volutne  before  us,  are  of  vei7  different  casts  j  sirtie  are  ex- 
tremely pretty ;  others,  as  may  be  rea^pnably  ex j)e€ted;'  bf  at| 
inferior  cast^  yet:not  devoid  of  merit.  Among  *many  others  of 
the  same  aiMiior,  &e  following  composition  attracted  oiir  Ho 

••a   <roiNrifG   SAJtUTATtO*. 

.*f  Thou  rose  of  my  love!  from  thy  sliim'ber  arisef 
The  dawn  from  the  orient  empurples  the  skios; 
The  fork  t!.ie  Uue  regions  6f  ether  exploiiBS, 
And  exuitingly  trills  his  wild  notes  uji  he.  spass  ^ 

,l4ow  they  ^ink  in  ^ oil  murnrm^;  x^^w  rapid  and*  cle?  r 
^  their  melodies  pouT  on.ilie  weiidering  ear; 

The 
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llie  itma  ot  tfie  dew,  liquid  genu  of  the  moriii 

Dqrt  tlieir  tremulous  ritji  frqin  tbe  vhitc-bloftsontM  thon, 

Anil  npeaiug  its  leaves  to  the  breath  of  the  gales, 

Each  bloom  and  eacli  flow  ret  its  (tagtaace  exhalps. 

But  nor  odours,  nor  songs,  nor  bright  liues  can  impart 

A  pleasure  to  gladden  thy  lover's  fond  heart, 

■When  absent  from  thee  he  atiJI  thinks  on  thy  chanasi 

And  sighs  to  be  folded  once  more  in  thine  armsl 

Then,  rose  of  my  love;  in  thy  beauty  appear) 

And  the  songs  and  ttie  sdoure  again  will  be  dea/ ; 

The  beams  of  the  dawn  with  fresh  glory  be  crown'dt 

And  Uie  soul  of  delight  br«uhe  enchantment  around."  Pi  19^. 

We  were  also  much  pleased  Mith  part  of  a  tronslfllion  from 
the  first  Elegy  uf  Milton,  on  tbe  appru:i(:b  of  Spring:  the  fol- 
lowing lines  nppedr  to  liitvc  ho  ordiuary  meritj  they  .are  at  obM 
classical  and  harnioiilous. 

"  Earth  smiles  in  yeutltful  prtnip.    She  flings  asi^a 
Her  mouming'Moie;  and,  like  a  youlhful  brida,    ' 
Displays  the  allnrements  of  her  Vernal  eone," 
And,  sofUy  smiling,  courts  the  distant  ;un: 
Nor  courts  in  viun,  the  queen's  imperial  chafms 
fSvbdue.the^inpnarch,  ntui  his  pride  dissrins. 
iHer  /inp^a)  ctoyti  she  wears,  a  rosy  n^i'tatlti 
And  all  A pbiai  whispers  in  lier  breath, 
^lark!  how  she  wooes  himfromjon  spicy  gtj^ve^ 
(A  scene,  lite  Cybele's  re'cess  of  love) 
Her  handmaid  Flora  declis  the  wedded  fat^t 
And  adds'^new  charms  to  her  majestic  "airi 
Like -Proserpine,  in  Enna's  vales  bKheld 
She  seems, 'wlien- gloomy  Dis  his  love  reveal'd* 
Hark !  how  the  vernal  gales  invite  tliy  stay, 
And  every  amorous  breeae  their  queen  betrayl 
From  their  50ft  bid,  in  India's  spicy  grove 
They  breafti*  oFParadise,  and  whimper  love ; 
No  do  16vpr*s  smiles, 

Norw  it  b^utlesi' 

Beudf  Esprospect^septi, 

Her  fl  eest  of  jfeeri,' 

Benea  r  peiid'ent  .woodsy 

Dtepi  Ifing  floods,'  ' 

She  b<  mean  stores, 

Her  mlQ.eral  cliambers,  and  her  gonnijy  floctfi."    -1*.  1  SSi 

The  Kfttler..iuU;fii>d  isuch  to  approve  in^the  ^department  of 
original  poetry.    iTo^is  is  subjoined  a  sei^nd  celleclion  of 

ttlfWf  ffimpniiililUlli,  Wl^i^•1l    l"*"*  hofnTO  .^ppytrpfj^  gpij-ni-jf-ltmngLf 

»orthj  of  preaenaj^u.   .We  ^ec^goj^^.  with  pleasure  many  of 
H  a  'the 
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the  best  Oxford*  prize  poems^  and  many  fugitive  stanzas  of'  tn# 
moft  celebrated  modem  poets.  There  are  two  productions  olT 
Walter  Scott^  which  are^  we  believe,  tery  little  known  in  these 
kingdoms^  which  we  shall  therefore  with  pletisure  present  to  our 
reader^.  The  first  is  a  lights  airy^  and  spirited  extempo^ie^  ad-* 
dr«Bsed  to  Donald  Macdonald,  Esq.  Laird  of  Stafik,  and  b  re- 
corded in  the  AlbuJto/  at  Ulva* 

''  StaffA  I  sjyrting  ftdm  high  MaedoAnld, 

Worthy  branch  of  old  Clanronald ; 

Staffa !  king  of  all  kiod  fellows, 
/    Well  bcfal  thy  hilh  and  vaHeyrf, 

Lake?  and  inlets,  deeps  and  shallows, 

Clifife  of  darkness,  caves  of  wonder^ 

Echoing  the  Atlantic's  thunder. 

Mountains,  #hich  the  grey  niisicoveni^ 

Where  the  chieftain's  spirit  hij^ers^ 

Pausing,  as  his  pinions  quiter, 
^  Stretch'd  to  quit  our  land  for  ever« 
"  l£ach  kind  influenc^^^  fett  above  theor 

All  thoti  lot^st,  and  all  who  love  thee^ 

Warmer  heart,  'twixt  this  and  Jaffa, 

Ibeafs  not  than  ui  breast  of  Sta&."    P.  23L 

Iriie  second  is  a  Prologue  to  the  Family  Legend^  a  tfaV- 
gedy  by  die  celebrated  Miss  Baillie^  which  was  acted  with  mnejfe 
appla<i6e  at  the  theatre  in  Edinfattrgh.  like  f(^oinng  liii^s  are> 
in  our  opinion^  among  the  fioeat  specijtoens  of  tke  dutborV  foefiff 

^  Ti  sweet  to  fceai^  eitpirm^sundmer'^s  sigh 
Through  forests  tinged  with  russet,  wail  and  die  p 
^is  sweet  and  sad  the  latest  notes  to  heai^ 
Of  distant  music  dying  on  Ihe  ear ; 
ixkt  fai  more  sadly  sweeB|i  on  foreign  slbrand^ 
We  list  the  legends  of  our  native  knd^ 
Linked  as  they  come  with  every  tender  tie, 
Meikoriafs  dsaif  of.Touth  andinfaney. 

<*  Chief,  tiij  wild  tales,  ronande  CaJedon, 
Wake  keen  remembi^aaoe  in  each  hardy  son  ; 
Whether  in  In^ia^s  bimiiag  Coasts  he  toil. 
Or  till  Acadia's  «  wiiiler^eUei^d  tipil,^ 
He  he^brs  with  tl|rebbkig  ^earll,  imd  nidistett'df  e^e^ 
And  as  he  hears,  what  dear  illusions  vise  I 
It  opens  on  his  soul  his  dalive  deUy 
The  woods  wild-Waving,  and  the  Wace^tf  s^ell ;    ' 
TraditioB's  tiieine/  the  toWer  that  t&seats  the  plain;    ^  * 
The  mosiy  caivn  that^hidertibe  hef*»ilain ; 

-  Hi,    liiiii  I   ,  III,      i  ,■,      -t-     •     •     -f  '     1-  •■■  IT      n       I    •!•     fi   I  I    I         i[  r 

*  . 

.   .  •  «  Aoildi%vor  J^ova  Scotia;^*^       . 
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fke  fioty  beneath  whose  simple  porch  was  tQl4 
By  grey-halr'd  patriarch,  the  tales  of  old, 
The  infant  group  that  hushM  their  sports  die  wh!le| 
And  the  dear  maid  who  listea'd  witJ^  a  siniie. 
The  wanderer,  irhile  the  vision  warms  his  brain, 
Is  denizep  of  Scotland  opce  agiu^. 

**  Are  such  keen  feelings  to  the  crowd  Cf^^fin^^^ 
And  deep  they  in  the  poet's  gifted  n^tnd  f 
Oh  no !  for  she,  within  whose  mighty  page 
Each  tyrant  passion  shows  his  woe.  and  rage^ 
Has  felt  the  wizard  jinfiueQce  tliey  inspire^ 
And  to  your  pwn  traditions  t^oed  her  lyre. 
Yourselves  shall  judge — whoe'er  has  rais'd  the  sail 
By  Mull's  dark  cpast^  has  heard  tl^is  evei^ng's  fale ; 
l%e  plaided  boatnutn,  resting  on  his  par. 
Points  to  the  fat^  rock  ^iqid  the  roafr 
Of  whitening  wav.esi  and  tells  whatever  to  nighty 
Our  humble  stage  shall  offer  to  your  sigl^t ; 
Proudly  preferr'd,  that  frst  91^  efforts  give 
Scenes  glowing  from  h^  pen  to  breathe  and  j^ve  ( ' 
More  proudly  yet,  should  Caledon  approve 
^he  $lia|  £oken  of  a  daughter's  (ove.''    P^  470. 

fr^an  m^ny  soch  productions  as  the  foregaing>  the  reader  may 
iui|icip9l0  Iht;  8||ti9factioa  vrhkb  ma^  be  de4ve4  frgin  die  Poetir 
cal  Register^ 

Stmt  boua,  runi  fiusdam  mediocria,  su^t  npalq,  fplura  indeec} 
we  will  not  add), is  its  character.  .^ubjoiniBd  arP  some  very 
amaft  ai|d  I^een  ^nticl^ini^  upoi^  tl^^e  poettical  an4  dramatic  pro- 
ductiona  of  the  year ;  many  of  whose  authors  s^re  highly  obliged 
fo  the  editor  for  the  lash  which  he  has  so  justly  inflicted  upoi^ 
them ;  as  the  only  possibility  of  remembrance  which  awaited 
^em,  was  a  chance  of  beii^  embalmed  in  x\\<^  caustic  ^{  ^ 


NOVEL, 

Art.  XVII.  The  Tavpen  ofRavenswold,  or  Days  of  Ironside^ 
By  W^  U.  Hitchq^er  offh^  Siurre^  The^tre^  «  Vols.  12wo, 
Chappie.     1314* 

Banditti^  caverns^  iron  mask^  instruments  of  torture^  murdersji 
secret  pannels,  thui^ler  find  ligl^tning^  fires  and  friars,  are  not 
fibove  half  tbe  horrors  contain^  in  tb^i^e  t\vo  volumeSj,  inasmuch 
p  they  ppnU^in  divers  ktteippta  at  witj^  and  s^very  tedious  moral* 
That  the  pi^biic  may  res^Uy  kpow  ta  iVhat  deligbtfUl  object^  our 
Itii4if2s  ^ie  pccf^iojE^ally  ti^rqedj  we  a^U  present  them  with  the 

following 
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following  extract,  which  we  can  assure  them  occurs  word  for 
word  in  the,  volume^  before  U3< 

«  Horror  fat  ^pdxi  h'ig  pallM  ch'eel^,  and'  the'  col^  dew  dropped 
fron^  his  forehead  ;  h6  raved,  .^nd  at  each  tUrn  his  hair  ^  did  rise 
^d  ^tir  as  life  were  in.it/  so  powerfully  did  imagination  operate, 

*  Whilst  each  stirain'd  bdl  oFthesight  is^ieriiM  burstiii^  from  hir 
headl*     '"    .   .  ' 

*« «  Where  shall  I  fly  ?*  he  cries  in  toiieV  that  sppUe  the  agony  b© 
felt;  '  where  hide' me  to  escape  the  terror's  p^  this  awful  night  ?— 
Where  isWolfred,  where  is  my  brother  ,>  why  did  he  i^ot  stay  to 
witness  the  dreadful  vlsjoii  tbat  passed  before,  as  the  red  lightning 

gilded  its  appearance?   he  bad  an  equal  hand  in  the  deed th(^ 

bloody  deed  1— ^Ha  1  there  she  is  again— -avau^t  1  I  s^e>  I  know  it 
all.  Why  clad  in  terrors  do  you  come  to  haunt,  and  with  that 
hollow  eye  and  woe-frawgh^  visage  rcnaind  me  of  my  crimen  ?  Ah  ! 
now  she*s  pointing  at  hJer  nruTsed  frame^;  the  frame  tha^  ohce  wa» 
ppotless,  d^Upete,  ^tii  pur^ !  now  it  presents  a  bruised  figure,  and 
besmeared  with  blood  i'. 

"  Wolfred  was  greatly  alarmed  it  what  0\e  distracted,  garl  had 
uttered,  but  recovering,  cautioned  the  domestics  not  tp  harbour  a 
iJwught  on  thfe  sijbycct  derogatory  to  his  hofioijr  of  theii*  fcdrd's, 
af|riif|[ig  hekpeW^  oij  the  cbntrary^thenaofit  pbignant  grirf  f6t  V^ 
joss  of  Grunilda  was  the  cause  of  his  extravagance,  •  . . 
;  '\  Tl^e  domestl(?fj  bowed  assenC,  thcft»gh  tbcy'were  stiU  at  lUi^rty 
to  jk|se  Aeir  own  pleasure,  ,  ..  ,  , 

.  V  *  ^^ipuihj  enough !'  he  jet^goes  on.  <  fhere ! .  th^o,J  ihp 
pffian^^i  jigger  pieVped  her  through  i  it  was  not  J  that  ^tyuck  tba^ 
bldw,  Ay€|,ay^!  I  see—beneath  that  gpntle  bregst  that  oft  haf^ 
feeii  mj^  pillow  !^0,hea^^^^  ^id  1  siiffer  h  J-^liJow  she 

i^ebps,  imd  rid\y  She  shaken  her  head— Ha  I  now  the  blood  streams 
from  the  gaping  orifite  as  the  tebrS  mii  With  %  and"trickle  'down 
her  sweet  body  to  the  ground ;  where  is  my  brother,  wliefe  i^ 
Wolfred  ?  let  him  behold  thi5  sight,  and  then  sleep  quiet  if  he  can,* 

*<  ^  You  perceive  again,'  renmrks  Wilfred,  «  how  wild  his  words^ 
his  looks,  arid  actions  are,  and  M  inference  can  or  must  be  d^awi^ 
from  the  language  of  one  so  far  departed  from  himself,* 


•ag^ip-we'w&vesrirebfck.    th)6^s  df  shiniiig  fepirifs  assemble  tft 
ponvey  her  hence,    Oh,  God  of  jpiercy  !  whatl  it  hi  flaming  festers 


#nd  Woik  h^  the  direct/on  of  Wolfred  copveyed  to  hi?  chamber^ ; 

is  fcouch,  resolved 
would 
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would  further  proceed ;  and  the  castle  wbs  shortly  afber  buried  la 
Biieace.'*     F.  151. 

We  conceive  that  our  readers  patience  ivill  be  as  much  discon- 
certed as  Mr.  Wolfred;  we  shall  therefore  giwe  them  no  ino;% 
of  these  ''  bornble  horrors/'  which  exceed  any  W€  can  retueai- 
ber,  exceptuig  those  in  Tom  Thiunb  the  great. 
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Art.  XVIH.  UUtorii  of  the  Cathedral  Churches  of  Great 
Britain.  Ulustrated  with  a  Sf.rii's  of  highlij  futiahed  ii«- 
graviug$.  JSj/  .lames  Storer.  8vo.  31.  ba,  Kiviugtoiis. 
1814. 

Tliis  is  the  first  volume  of  a  work  wliich  is  intended  to  illus 
trate  the  history  and  antiquities  of  all  the  Cathedrals  iii  the 
Kingdom*  0(  all  the  works  which  have  been  published  exhi- 
biting  the  view^,  the  gi'ound  plan,  the  histoiy,  and  antiquities  of 
our  £nglish  CatliedruU,  wc  know  of  none  more  calculate  i  to 
afford  general  pleasure  than  the  volume  before  us.  The  plates 
are  very  prettily  executed,  and  the  various  points  in  which  the 
views  are  taken  shew  great  judgu^ent  and  taste  ;.  and  are  pecu- 
liarly calculated  to  present  the  mind  \\'n\i  that  adnn^mtui  hcoram, 
or  association  of  pleasing  ideas,  which  is  often  sittached  from  va- 
rious causes  to  these  ancient  and  venerable  piles. 

Mr.  Stqrer  has  given  us  eighteen  plates  of  Canterbury ;  nine 
.of  ChicheeJter  ,  ten  of  Lincoln  ;  nine  of  Oxford ;  nine  of  Peter 
borough,  and  nine  of  Winchester.  I'hey  have  all  considerable 
merit,  but  we  pariicularly  admire  tiiose  of  Lincoln,  Peter- 
borpugb,  and  Winchester.  The  plans  of  the  gr  und  work  are 
accurate,  and  the  nieasurenieuts  precise.  The  history  attached 
to  each  Cathedral  is  given  with  nmch  tidelity,  and  cannot  fail  of 
satisfying  the  curiosity  of  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  antiquarian 
researches.  Though'  it  will  not  supersede  the  more  splendid 
plates  of  Mr.  JJuckler,  or  the  architectural  beauties  of  Mr, 
Britton,  yet  we  fecommend  tliis  volume  as  an  admirable  accom- 
'P»i|ime4»t  to'tiiese  woiks  which  are  upon  a  larger  and  a  grandef 
K^e :.  and  fastidious  indeed  must  the  taste  of  tirat  man  be,  who 
is  not  gratified  with  the  miniature  beauties  which  this  volume 
^Kbibits, 


lAWT. 
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MISCELLANIES. 

Art.  XIX.    Mer^oin  of  General  Moreg.a-    By  J.  Philipri 
(pari J  Esq.  Ma^sandPlqies^  8vq.  pp.294.  Polburn.  1814. 

Th^  splendour  of  tl^^  events^  which  embl^oc^  the  n^emory  of 
fhe  past  year  have  so  (iazzled  our  sight  s^qd  bewilder^  our  itnii. 
^ination^  that  w^  are  almost  unable  to  ^ecur  to  those  sad  realities^ 
^'hich  i|ttended  th^  earlier  stages  of  its  accompiisiihment.  Aipong 
thes^  nielancholy  events,  we  know  of  none  which  d^^rves  'k, 
inore  conspicuous  place  in  the  records  of  ^  grq^tef^l  worlds  than 

'  the  fall  of  that  brave  General  who  is  the  siubject  of  these  memoifs. 
We  are  therefore  pleased  to  see  th^  pi^blic  attention  recalled  tq 
this  heroic  spirit,  by  a  volume  which  presents  9  full  wi  satisfac- 
tory history  of  his  whole  life,  and  of  all  the  campaigns  in  wiiicH 
^e  s^ved.  Various  pamphlets  professing  to  give  a  full  history  of 
general  Moreau  appeared  about  the  time  of  his  death,  but  al^ 
of  them  were  miserable  performa^ices,  and  tended  ratheif  to  dis- 
gust than  to  attract  the  attention  of  the '  public.    This  publica- 

..tion  isof  a  very  different  cast  ^  the  authentic  records  which  have- 
been  searched  with  industry  and  reported  with  fidelity,  render  its 
information  in  the  highest  degree  sa^isfactpry.  By  its  perusal  the 
mind  of  the  reader  vvill  he  recalled-  to  th^  various  campaigns  in 
Germany  and  Italy  since  the  year  1794  i|^  which  General  Moreai^ 
took  so  active  a  part ;  be  will  also  find  a  detailed  and  accurate 
account  of  the  seige  of  Kehl,  at|(^  of  tl^e  passage  of  the  Rhine. 

.  effected  by  General  Morgan  in  the  environs  of  ^trasboui^.   Tbe 
account  of  this  Istst  transaction  we  shall  extract,  as  it  may  give  the 

.  ^t^ader  a  favourable  idea  (>/  the  entertaini]pent>  which  he  n^ay  meet; 
with  in  thfse  memoirs. 

^<  About  the  middle  of  April  1797,  the  Fi[^ch  D^e^ory,  ac- 
quainted  with  the  critical  ^ituatioi^  in  which  the  presents  rqjer  of* 
France  was  placed,  then  entapglj^  an^iidst  Uxe  StyriQii  mountains^ 
and  hearing  of  the  appi^Q&ch  of  tW9  numerous  arm^es^  the  oijie  fron^' 
Suabia,  under  Laudohn,  and  the  other  from  Hungary,  commanded 
^y  Alyinzi^  ^Ith  9n  intention  to  act  on  His  rear,  wa%  desirous  of  si^ 
.  prompt  and  poweriul  idive^ion,  and  die^efore  gave  directions  foi\ 
the  imme^ate  inarch  pf  genera^  Moreau. 

<f  The  safety  of  dbie  army  of  Italy,  the  interest  of  his  country  and 
^is  gl9ry,  all  imperiously  demande^il  that  the  opening  of"  tbe  cam-| 
paign  by  the  army  of  the  Rhine  and  MoseUe  sho.uld  not  be  dielayed^ 
and  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  promptly  effected.  .       \ 

~^  On  ibe  19th  of  April,  all  the  army  uncfer  general  Mofeau 
quitted  Its  ciM^tonments,  which  extended  from  Huninf  uen  to  ^^Wjgau* 
fifnd' marched  towards  the  Rhine,  wlncH  the  general^psigned  passing 
eh  tbe  following  ni^ht. 

5*  hw 
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*f  This  distinguished  officer,  whose  mastery  retreat  had  acquired 
'^lim  a  greater*  proportion  of  the  confidence  c/f  the  French  peoplct 
than  cduld  have  been  obtaii^ed  from  a  succession  of  victories,  had 
po  bridge  over  the  Rhtntf,  and  but  one  set  'of  pontoons.    To  esta* 
-biish  promptly  and  with  safety>a  bridge,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain 
*  a  footing  on  the  opposite*  bank.  .  General  Moreau,  therefor^,  in 
order  to' embarrass  his  enemy  by  harrassing  him  on  several  points  at 
the  same  time,  and  prevent'*  him  from  diridcting  his  force  to  that^ 
which  was  actually  in  danger,  prepared  several  fidse  attackS|  calcu- 
lated to  cpnceal  the  real  one,  which  was  to  take  place  a  little  below 
Strasbourg.    He  intended  to  effect  the  passage  of  the  river  before 
break  of  day,  but  the  difficulty  of  assembling  sufficieot  boats  re- 
tarded the  embarkation  of  the  troops  till  six  o'clock,  and  for  more 
than  two  hours  before,  a  heavy  fire  had  taken  plac6  all  the  way 
from  Brisach  to  fort  Louis,  either  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  or  from  the  little  islands  possessed  by  the  hostile  parties. 
The  advanced  posts  of  the  Imperialists  being  put  on  their  guard  by 
fhese  attacks,  it  became  necessary  for  general  Moreau  to  attempt 
his  passage  hj  open  force.  •  - 

*^  The 'lattapking  force,  consisting  of  15,000  men,  he  divided  into 
three  l^odies, tinder  the  conmiand  df  generals  Jord^,  Davoust^  and 
Duhesme.  The  latter  with  five  Kattsdions  first  set  out  froni  where 
the  little  river  111  joints  the  Ehine,  and  advanced  towards  the  op- 
;Posite  bank.  The  Austrlans-  perceiving  their  approach,  fired 
briskly  upon  the  boats,  but  the  French,  partly  covered  by  the 
islands,  did  not  suffer  much^  and  made  good  their  landing  oq  the 
island  nearest  the  right  bank,  from  which  thoy  forded  a  narrow 
branch  of  the  river,  and  established  themselves  on  the^  German 
side.  It  was  defended  by  the  Ordinary  advanced  pic^uets,  who, 
'  seeing  so  superior  a  force  "cofiiing  against  them,  fell  back  to  their 
Reserve ;  and  before  su^cient  force  could  b^  assembled  to  attack 
the  Krench,  thei|:  bpats  had  time  to  return  to  the  lefl  bank,  and  to 
bring  over  fres^  tretops. 

<^  To  shelter  thiemselyes  from  the  fire  of  artillery  and  a  great  su-* 
periority  of  force,  it  became  necessary  that  this  body  of  troops 
should  make  themselves  masters  of  Diersheim,  and  which  they 
readily  effected.  The  Imperialists  several  times  attempted  to  re- 
take it,  but  in  vain.  The  French  received  continual  reinfcNrce- 
ments,  either  by  their  boats  or  flyii)^  bpdge,  which  they  had  esta- 
blished: and  by  means  of  the  latter,  some  pieces  of  cannon  and 
some  hundred  horse  joiiied  them  from  jStrasbourg.  '^  Whililt  this 
enabled  the  f'rench  to  make  a  more  orderly  arrangement  of  their 
force,  the  Austriajis  perceived  that  every  l^pur  diminished  the  pos- 
aibUity  of  obliging  them  to  fepass't^e  river ;  and  therefore  attacked, 
with  the  grea^st  intrepidity,  Diersheim,  into  which  village  they 
penetrated.  The  Fre^ich,  however,  knowing  that  every  thing  rested 
on  their  keeping  possession  of  the^yillage,  brought  up  all  their  fbrce» 
and  a  mpst  sanguinary  engagement  took  place* 

**  During  the  contest,  the  reinforcements  sent  to  the  French  by 
means  of  the  boats  foUowed  each  other  so  rapidly,  that  they  became 


in  mAM  t&Aft,  gnslfy  nupinoaf  to  their  WMiiai*  y^^  w^^liere* 

•ftt«  ^Mgcd  ta  §ivc>  up  tkeiaMack  o£  th^  vfllage  ;  (tkey  JLo^t  9hfi% 

idiat  cf  Hofiaa^  wSbete  die  Foeush  lugged  lhe»is^Iyo9^    On  \he.  left 

'  cite'  AQstiiMM  maji$mi&khea^twk^  «liig]&  wm  ^9  firvMitrated  by  « 

'Bttp«irio#  furee :  and  duriipig  the  ni^t  thq  FreiH^b  ^^at>li^li»^d[  a 

'6ridg<e  of  boats  aevoas  tiierivor,  aQd  brought  oy^r  &^9h  an  ^buj^- 

daftcft  Qf  ammani^ion,  artiUerj,  and  fresh  lro9f)iu  lka<t  oi\  |he  ib)- 

l<Mifiiig  momiiig  they  were  in  auffici^it  fitcce  Uk  dipfy  4I)  the  eSbrfa 

•f  ihie  ilDpetialist8•'^    P.  iS2. 

Tbe  yolume  ,^  accanip^ived  \\  itb  a  very  good  map  of  tl^e 
eoitrae  of  the  tUiiae,  which  iUqsaratei  i;\\e  o|>eratioos  of  the  ariny 
at  the  aetgtt  qf  Kehl  aild  the  paa^gQ  ^f  th^  ^niy  across  the  rivejr • 
A'facsimik  of  Moi^eaii'a  la^t  kltf^r  i$  ?^3o  givep,  aud  a  very  to- 
kiirsMe  -portrait  of  the  tSeneral  in  his  joiMigor  4ayj^ 


Art.  XX,    ulh  Tiifroductfon  to  Geology.    By  liobert  Bak^'- 

zcdl*     8vo.  pp.  .3^?.     Harding.      fSlS.  , 

1 

TPo  ihose  who  are  desirous  of  beaming  acquainted  M'lth  the 
^ciei^e  of  geology  this  volume  wilt  be  a  useful  and  an  intelligible  \ 

jboavparnon.     The  amiogemcnt  of  the  subject    is  sufficiently  \ 

^]eutif]c ;  but  the  principal  recon)nieiidation  of  the'volume  is  its 
pfi^icU  $luip]icit}?f  ,Mj;.  Bakewefl  does  not  enter  so  much  into 
.ijhyHi^Ugi  disg^ulsitioiis,  gts.upou  tbose  descriplipj]s  oi  strata,  £cc*  ] 

^hkU^^Ke^^l4^l}tiy  foMuded  upon  e:^perience.  Jli^  knowledge 
€i  ,'EAgit^  i^oio^y  shears  exte;Dsive.     I^is  accoiuQt  of  the  coal  , 

mbee.  m^..  thiek  ,a«ic^Qpattyiiig  stjrati  appears  to  he  j^st  and  j 

aceuraliet  1 

"  Mmerafi)glsts  *  have  ehiftneratiSd  tnany  different  kin  ds  of  black 
.  i^oali  aeveral  f^flhese  pa«s  by  gradation  in4>  each  other  ip  t^i.e  same 
,,jiWB. ,  'llieindfet.  ivMpQr tan t  varieties  in  an  cecononxical  yiev  arQ  | 

t3»  bard  coal,  like  that  of  Stiafford^hire,  and  bituwinpus  or  calling  ' 

..coali  <?alled  in  Lwdpo  5ea  coal, 

»     <*  J3iack.coal  is  coirjposed.of  charcbal,  bitumen,  and  earthy  mat* 
.  *«r.     The  latter  fcritis  the  ashes  which  remain  after  combustion  ;  ' 

th^^e  vary  iia  pxopertipn  in  different  coals,  from  2  to  near  ^0  p^r  ' 

.  :o9nl.     T|»e."proportianBf  bitumen  'vajries  from  20  to  4?P'p^r  cent,  ' 

.  m^  the  <ixau:coal  from  .40  to  more  than  80  per  cent. 

"  vThe  most  cQi|[iraQn  repository  of  coal  is  argillaceous  sand-stone  3 

dtlsjiever  found  in  chajtk  <)r  roe-stone,  and  very  rarely  in  Jime-»  | 

vStone.  Cpal  exists  in  stra1;a,  \yhich  vaty  in  thickness  froi)^  9  few 
finches  jto.  several  jtards.'  The  stj-atd^re  oflixrtited  e^etent:  they 
^.*eccjir  over  .each  ^Uer,  separated  bjjr  strfita  of  clay,  or  ^tone.   ^^e 

series  of  strata  existing/ in  oqe  gitualion  is  denominated  n.toal 

•*4e)d»  •;•'.;•  V  I 

"Jiach-coal  field  lias  i|;$  peculiar*  series  of >strata /thjit  appear  to  | 

.jiave  no  connection  witV  any  other ;  hence  they  are  denominated  \ 
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WWehifr'  *'  inftepen^ant  coal  formations,"  Tl re  different  tarsal 
mHA' accoiiipsft;  coal,  coniist  of  6ed«  of  day,  some  of  which  frp- 
^uent^  dontahr  freah-t»tcr  musclc-shetis,  bedt  of  saad-stone  of 
Wrtoiucftti^e*,  argiltaceov^  ih^  coloured  wiA  brtumen,  caUed 
eo^  «Me^  tOM«  stones-  caOed  rubble,  imd  strtitft  of  ir»n-«tatt*. 
BfAy-  of  tliMe  nnta  rtioMmTin  Tegetabls  impr^kina  of  Aim,  and 
«r  other  plants  which  ore  either  unknown  genera  or  belong:,*} 
tropical  cliioales., 

"  f  lie  diSfcrent  strata  (mder  a  bed  of  coal  are  frc^uent)y  similar 
a  A€  Rtrata  fwer  it,  and  ttre'  same  seriei  is  again  repeated  uird^ 
tbe  lower  beds  of  coal.  Strrfretitnes  a  Bingte  Ded  of  stone  of  van 
thickness  sepsratcj  (vro  becbTof  coal.  In  other  instances  onljr  a 
#«y  thin  itratam  of  Atate  or  thry  fies  hetrt'een  coal  beds. 

"  Mbitierous  ttedi  ariewtu  t^Coal  occur  in  one  coal  fidd,  but 
rtrf  rdrelj'  more  tn«i  three  df  these  are  worked.    The  thick-tie» 
df  coal  seatnff  or  bed*  vmies  frtim  a  tew  inches  to  several  yards  j 
bnteftch  of  time  generally  pr^smes  the  game  thicknes*  through- 
out Hs  #ho(e  tfxteiit,  when  not  broken  by  dislocations  of  the  strata. 
JnBtances  to  the  contrary  ^oinetimos  occur,  In  which  the  store  bed 
*HI  be  narrower  or  wider,  and  gonietinies  divided  hy  a  stratmn  Of 
inciriHbustJMe  earthy  tfiatrer  fn  different  parts  of  ifs  cotirse.    Few 
beds  of  eoal  are  worked  to  any  great  depth  which  are  less  than  tuN> 
febt  )n  flilctneSs.     The  stratum  lying  over  a  bed  of 
ihe  roof,  tnd  the  stratum  nnder  it  the  floor.    The  fiitil 
coal  dgieods.vew  much  on  the  compactness  of  tbi 
fctmS  the  roof,  not  only  on  account  of  the  security  froi 
iter  fedeplhg  out  the  oppet  wttter  and  preserving  the  pit 
fh^e  great  eSpdnee  incurred  in  supfiortitig  the  roof  wh 
■ftequCnfly  prevents  a  valuable  bed  of  coal  from  bein| 
absorbs  all  the  profit.     In  someEituatiousthe  roofia  ir 
ftfipregnflted  wmi  bitumen  and  pvtitts.    tV'hcn  this  iU 
%  liiiefthijct  t^th  water  and  Email  coa!  at  the  bottom, 
.'ifidntflitebusly ;  ot-  which  account  the  miners  close  i 
ttiifa  d^y  where  the  cool  has  been  worked,  lo  preve 
>f  air  ito  the  combiiBtfbre  tnatter.    This  kind  of  clay  is 
'it  Vs  CStttiac'n  ill  ctie  Ashby  de  la  Zouch  coal  field, 
fbrdshtFt!.^ — Cosl  titrsis  are  ftwjuyuily  irent  in  iioticuvities,  i  nuuc- 
-Mug  thM  of  a  troikgh  w  basiuy  Hm^og  dowtt  cb  'oae  Mda  -frf  the 
fitktmkWiig  Dti  the  other."    P.  Hi. 


%yit,    %^t,     PoUtUul  PbHfaits,    Hhlorieal  and   "BiogTa-  ■ 
.    '^Utal-  H^'W.  Plmtifmr.     a  vuls,  8vo.     il.  is.     ClappU, 
1tSl3. 

Wfc-gboida  itdtlnrtlwct  thfe  to  be  the  wotk  of  Mr.  Phij-fdr  of 
■lEBSlrthJ^fet  VariWus  "reaiions,  MiA  espcciatty  because  the  princi- 
*|»te  itfE  "fflial  ^  we  gVtiT;f atljjajjpnne.  To  those  who  are  desirdiTS 
iiof  attaining  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  characters  of  those 'puhtical 
nieti,  MhuuitUiu  (hcsi:  last  t>^elltv  yeais  h«ve  appeared  upon  the 

stage 
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.      *  '  •    •  ■  •  .       • 

^tage  of  buman  affairs,  we  cjin  ^^f^h  recofpin<end  tbeaelwo-tOr 
luoies.  They  afford  ^  very  fair  portion  pf  the  public  bi^tory  of 
At  times;  tbey  will  entertain  mai^yi  wdo  are  idesirous,  of  gainr 
ing  political  ]^<^mation  at  a  chieap  fate ;  aojd  tbe  cbaracters  of 
opposite  parties  are  given  witb  so  mucb  temper>  that  few  (an  be 
ioffended.  ^4.  a  specimen  w«  shall  give  the  cbaracto*  of  Jod 
JBjfu-low. 

**  Though  Mr.  Barlow  is  now  romfved  &<m  the  political  scenet 
jet,  as  his  works  b^ve  not  eone  with. ^}qi»  and  his  portrait  was  writr 
jten  before  his  death,  we  snail  give  it  ^  softening  pown,  however,  a 
few  jof  thfB  asperities,  as  be  can  no  joriger  an^er  for  hipselfl 

^*  Mr.  !$)Eir|ow,  who  was  a  ^ort  of  mpthodist  preacher  at  the  tim^ 
0f  the  AineripaQ  revolution^  got  hinp^elf  into  soipe  notice  by  writing 
a  long,  tedious  poeni,  intituled  tb^. Vision  of  Columbus,  in  which 
.there  are  some  beauties,  and  a  mat  many  defects ;  but  in  which 
^he  lavishly  flatters  the  new  world,  at  the  expense. of  the  old.  This 
flattery,  to  the  American  diaractar  could  not  fail  to  procure  hii^ 
iEtiendb  in  America ;  accordmgly,  Mr.  Barlow  came  over  to  £iiropie 
as  ah  i^ent  for  the  sde  of  lands  on  the  right  baplc  of  the.  Ohio,  to  . 
ihe  extent  of  three  millions,  of  acres,  fpr  which  bi^  principals  0^4 
never  paid  one  shifiing;  and  for. the  s^le  of  which  they  had  forine^ 
.so  plan,  further  than  to  ^ive  a  promise  pf  delivery  vijs.avis  Pargen$ 
scn^aniy  It  was  in  Pans  tha^  ne  arrived  in  nsh,  enable  to  sp^aJK 
frendi,'and  ignorant  of  buisiness*. 

^  At  last,  having  witht  the  ass|st^ce  of  others  ^old  part  of  Jtho 

lands,  and  having  staid  long  enough  in  France  to  learn  something 

'  of  the  language,  he  united  with  his  mend  Thomas  Paine  in  flattering 

'and  serving  the  jacobins,  and  in  abusing  England  and  tb^  English 

constittttioa.  ,     , 

Taciturn  and  adfish.  Barlow  was  at  great  pains  to  give  .an  idea  tc^ 
others  that  he  was  a  profound  genius ;.  and  as  in  the  kingdom  of  th^ 
blind j  a  one-eyed  man  is  king,  so,. amongst  the  personage^  .tl¥^t 
started  up  at  die  beginning  of  the  reyolution,  Mr*  Barlow  p'l^ed 
.fi>r  a  great  man.  H^  hatred  of  Eiigland,  his  spe^ng  EngHsh,  hui 
infideSty,  and  contempt  for  reUgion,  all  tended  to  mak^  him  useful, 

*•  ■  •  * 

. .  *  **  The  title  to  the  lands  was  merely  one  of  preference,  in  case 
the  persons  contracting  should  pay  for  half  a  xpijlion  of  acres  at  a 
time,  at  the  rate  of  about  eigbtHpence ;  with  such  a  t^t^e  an  Amen 
fican  agent  thooght  he  might  s^  half  a  million  of  acres  at  a  timoj^ 
at  five  shilling  an  acre,  that  is,  get  about  200,000^.  for  18,000/. 
without  any  kind  of  security  for  the  deliYery !  I  T^e  )>lan  deyise^ 
hy  another  person  was  to  sell  the  )fR)d  in  lots^  leaving  a*  mortgage 
tm  eadi  lot,  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  American  states  fW  Ae 
first  purchase,  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  American  ambasiiadorj^  consenting 
to  the  sales.  This  phn  set  Mv.  Bu4pw  afloat)  though  bis  avarioe, 
and  that  of  his  employers,  stopped  the  scdes  ^hen  )SQ^OOO  fcre^ 
weresold.»»  ^   ^ 


<v  .•• 
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*t&i  a  {arourite^  He  came  over  to  Etigtand  several  thnet,  as  a  iiieitf<, 
ber  of  the  propaganda^  and  at  last  %Q/t  a  mission  to  Barbary-^  ih  die 
lime  of  Robespierre^  when  it  xi  said  he  signed,  an  instrument  ia 
Irhich  he  disclaimed  Christianity^ 

<*  On  his  yetum»  be  came  again  tatliis  cduiittyy  havhig  coUectedl 
j^omennmey  in  Fitooe,  by  wanting  to  seise  upon  ocbasioas  whdi 
the  property  oi  the  emigrants  was  sold  for  a  tenth  of  what  it  ^raa 
trorth.  Beturtied-  to  America,  he  intrigued,  and  made  his  court  tar 
the  President,  whose  hatred  to  England  and  attadiment  to  France^ 
were  not  less  than  his  own ;  and  by  that  means  he  obtamed  his  no^ 
minadon  as  ambaraador  to  Buonaparte. 

<<  With  all  due  detestation  for  the  man  on  account  of  his  total 
want  of  a  principle  of  justice,  and  contempt  for  him  as  an  enemj 
to  ali  religion,  jiisttce  compels  us  to  say,  that  he  ajppears  to  luinr 
6tood  up.  bolmy  and  firmly  for  the  interests  of  America,  and  that  h^ 
was  much  better  fitted  for  an  ambassador  than  many  persons  whdP 
have  been  regularly  bred  to  diplomacy.  Mr.  Barlow  nad  a  gimt 
degree  of  cuimmg  ingenuity,  such  as  was  highly"  adtaiitageous  iil 
France ;  and  being  unrestrained  by  principle,  and  accompanieii 
'with  a  grave  exterior,  he  was  well  calculated  to  acquire  the  confix' 
dence  o£  those  i^o  ruled  in  France,  and  after  that  to  be  well  re-' 
ceiveid  in  America,  as  b  {person  capable  of  rendering  the  American^ 

![reat  service,  by  returning  to  France^  and  combining  with  thsrFrencIl 
or  the  destHiction  of  ilnglaad :  a  weirk  for  which  he  bl^  c^ifJ^id^fH 
jible  alrility,  and  the  nuMt  unbounded  incMdation. 

**  The  zeal  of  Mr.  Barlow  in  this  cause,  induced  him  to  follow 
Buonaparte  to  Moscow,  but  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  on  his  wqr, 
lifter  finding  the'  FVench  army  had  been  obliged  to  return  in  the  nmsl 
disas^us  su^e. 

*V  Barlow,  in  Us  early  times,  was  the  friend  c^Thcmat  Fame  add 
Paiii  Jones,  and  was  protected  by  the  weak,  but  weMalendoaed  hm 
Fayette,  who  patronize  most  of  the  Americana  in  France^  and  wh» 
lit  ohe  time  was  their  only  patron.  The  author  of  Columbus  wa$ 
then  humble  and  subservient,  lor  he  knew  that  '<  lowliness  is  young 
ambition's  ladder ;''  and  had  be  lived  it  is  more  than  probable  he 
might  have  been  President  of  the  United  States.'*    P.  137. 
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tt  h  ill  IVue  \  tftii!^  Graces  and  Truth  of  tke  Gosptf  natfe  pUtft  t»  c«irti|(Ms 
StaM,  hkHbit  first  CoVinre^n»  and  ooiueqaent  hnmbb,  holy  Life,  and  sifngslcrijf 
blened  Death  of  IKUb  Martha  Janiesi  of  Che] wood/ in  Soiodrietshire.     ts..Gd. 
^   ScriDoiu,  by  th^  Bet.  J.  Veun,  M.  A.  Rector  of  Clapham.    %  vols.    Svvb 
Ills."  • 

^e  Athana^an  Cfr^ed  examined.    By  a  rational  Christian.    2d. 

A  (Staibhi^  View  of  the  f  fopheeies «rDaoi^U  Eaidtas,  end  9t  John,  shewing 
te  aU  the  PMpbftie  Wffituigf  ore  foriaid  apon  one  Plan.    Accooipanied  ^  a^ 
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^oge(ber  wkli  Crtti<nkI^Reiiiarjl^.aj)op  t}ie  Xift^^)<Mitipns  .,of  ,,p(ecj^Uig  Coip^eu^ 
)tf»rs,  .and  tiiOre  particnlarij  wpoii-the  Systepis^OIr.  Faber  and  4lr,  QmmiQ^^anft. 
1B)r*Jaiu'es  HarleyFrere/Keq.    8vo.    itV:     '    ^      ' 

A  Seal  uffoii  the  Lips  of  TJui^ariansy  Trjaitairiiitls,  »nd  flll'«tiieti>  «vl)o  rvfiwe  >f» 
AOftaoirWtigefthc  SbUs*  8upreipe/aQd>EA«ijj«ivei)iyinit7  aC«i«rX<«d(JUi4j6ittio^ 
jf^^rQHTMt.  CqqUjiuu^;  utHtl^a^b-^^<^^^.^^^t  ^eas^tl^  9nj.^  Ci^ci  -^ft^Ai^ 
4tfld  liarUi.  By  Robert  Hindin^i»li|  A'^^'ipr  ,of  Letters  to  ^Dn  ^rjjitle^.on  th^e 
The.  same' Suhject.     13s. 

TheGerteml  Praj'er  Boek,^  <?OHtamini»*R>rmsof  Prayer  on  Principles  •^otattMHi 
40 '4^1  .Chrifdians,  i or  HeUgMus  pieties,  Faniiiffs,  Jihd  ladmthnU.  €hMj.«c- 
•^i^^ifroiu  tjliti  .ScYJptttres,  the  Book  of  CpmiDpn  Pptt^r,  and  tbe  Writi^t,^' 
TaridQs  Authors.     By  John  Prior  Eatluu  LL-iP»     X^ipo.     $9.  6d. 

Ti^e  Doclrines  of  Devils  illustrated,  in  Epistles  Trora  Satan  to  AritnSi  pioderm 
Sochiiansy  an<)  to  Ant!*Chri^tian  Sects  of  all  Denorointttkms  «ifd*Dii^ttues  ;  With 
Yiftd^ls  of  Sernout  «iutad  tu  their  Poctriueiif  ir^ni  Satan's.  Fiv|fodio»ioftiid  Alt 


-Xlie  ClaixQs  oi  the  £$tabiished.Cbjirc}i,  considered  -as  an  ApqstpliCc,^!  lastStU'* 
l^iQu,  and  especially  as  an  authorised  Interpreter  6f  Holy'Scriptare.    J$«.  ^A» 

'  LAW.     . 

:'  'ADigest  of^the  Law  of-Pai4ness]tupr  with  a  Giiliaclbn  ofl^«€«9eii  dflcMvA  jbi 
l^erC^jurts  of  Law  and  Equity  4ipoB  that  $u|]^t.   .-By  Ba>il.M«^ag^  £«q.  Kf 

firs^yla  Ina,  Barrister  at  Law.     2.  vols.   .^vo.     11.  6s. 

.'    The  Practice  t»f  the  Jtp^ilveuts*  Court.    By  John  prince  Smithy  E«j.  of  Gjruy** 
lnn,VBarrhrfCf  at  Law.    Ts, 

*  'A 'Letter  to  Mr.  Rowc,  in  Reply  to  his  O&servariou  oo  Attcttatidns  ta.&attti. 
MNRttifxeoHting  Poiv^rs.    By  a  Scucl^t  of  the  In9£cT/d9ipi|ie.   ^s. 

.A  Treatise  jOn  the  Priwoiplesaiid  Practice  of  the  Court  ©f  C.h«"C.eTy»  UDclcr  lb,a 
iTolIo^ing  Heads  :  1.  Couirnou  Law  Jurisdiction  of  t;he  Clianceltor.  2.  Ji^qultj 
7iirisdh;iion  of  the  Chancellor.  3..  Statutory  Jnrisdietion  of  the  Chancellor  ^  nhd 
4.  SpeciaHy  delegated  JuriidCctiwi  of  tlieCfaaneellor.  By  .'fi[enry  Jlaiddock* 
-§01.  of  linooln's  2mi«  £ianis^.    -St^s.  ,0vo.  )[9kf»s.  ^     \ 

♦  •  V  .  ...    .Mftnicjx* 

..  (A-iSipwi^ifteMrt  of  rt^  General  Coipmijt^<%  of,  tivs  JUDn^aIa%iiw^'|or.^ 
iog  Diseases  of  tW  Kye,  in  wliich  certain  Pretensions  of  Slr,>Yi[IliQm.  Am4>us» 
advanced  4h  the  Otficial  Papers  published  by  Order  of  thf  Hon.  pireptbn  of 
dreeiiwictr  Hospital,'  litely  submrtled  to  'a  Ji|e(KeaI  petMmtlee  «ppoiiite«  by  Go- 
jneciMoeiitVvand  afiFsctingudie  JKights  df  .theLlafiKniary*4«pdithisMe^u<!»f  ibeJbte 
«J<|llP.Cii|PVin8)»9i.S«ui|dfr7,  ^.  its  i:goinider  and  Si^mpii,  jffe^f apMjB^ 
And  disproved  h/jthe  Conr«spoBdeMce..oilv^Xr.  &iiUA,dQrs.,»(id,:^(hpr,jpp9^^<9e^. 

Is.  6d.  '        ,  ' 

.Facts  apd  Observations  on  Liver  Coinplauits  Bnd;Mlmirl>isordersiwOeiier»I. 

Sjr  iobn  ^iihorn,  cf  Beruer't  Street/ itonnerJy'£uvgM»n  in* tlieJloik£«i|f  India 

Company^aLiSecvice.    gyp.  ^-fis.        -   ,      .,     ,  ..... 

The  Case  of  Joaana  Southcott.    By  Peter  Malhias,  one  of  her  Medicat  At« 

tendants.    Is. 

.     A  Warrfltivii  ftf  tli»  wltnlft  nar^aBBfafffiffy  P^^CTdJ'^g  ^^  )^  l^incss  of  the  Utm 

Joanna  SoQthcQtt.    By  Richard  Eecce,  M.  D.    4s. 

The  Institutions  of  Physiology,  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Professor  Bin* 

aienbach»  with  {iddiiional_Notes>  illo|trii^ive^and  emendatory.   8s.  — 

'  Thonssen*s  A  Iced 0;  or  the  Geographical  and  Historical  Dictionary  of  America 
•nd  the  West 'Irtdies.     5  vols.     4td.*ri.  iTs.  6d* 

-  Th«Cftntbiili$n'F«putu;-A«li(|i<ities:.  or,.nQ  i^ojcoiint  ^.  soj^^Tr^^itj^^s,  Cos- 
pimst  und  Supe«4titioii» of  Whiles;  with  Ob^drvAliops  ^nt^*^  Origin* vi&cp.  .slil^ 
traDed  wiih.lb'e  {'iates^  coii^ored  from  NtOMce.  .By 4^ffter:i^o^|t89.A|.|tL»^To-. 

.  Some  Docomeuts  <  respecting    the   History  .of  the    late   Events    m  .§pain. 
6vo.    5s. 
.    ^'keStnfiiticiil  Aocoimt;'  or,  PjarKhlA^^nf  v«y  of  Xielaod;'d9»i^fli.up7,^m  th« 

ucjnbraniier 
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iSnbradcer  txA  Reeefrer  of  Firlt  ^FHiifii,  tnd  Secfetuy  to  the  BMrd  ^f  FtfHie 
Kewrds.     8vo.    •¥ol.  1.     II.  10». 

Me^noln  sur  [»  guerr?  «K*»  Fniti^f^kctf  Etptgne,  ptiidcmt  let  Ann^  hiO^  9» 
fp.  Par.  M.  de  Rocca,  Officier  de  Hossini*,  etChevalisr  (t«  rQr4re<<ltf  U  I^gwH 
d'fioiinbur.    8vo.    9!i.i$d. 

A  GfnealugicHl  History  of  the  £dgIith'SatMei^3»'  fffw  WtiUura  l..to.Oeoi^g« 
III.  inclusive:  acc<>nip»nWd ' With  sbfufl'Slateinettlxil'  the  pniioipal  Bn^ib  Ia 
eijch  Reign,  &c.  &c    By  WiUbftn  Topli*.  ,  Kb. 

Travels  in  Soiitit  Afri^,'«ndtKtalwtimt'theiRM]BMttortlM  MiuiwuHrj  Sooioty* 
B^  The  Rev.  J.CHnipb^ll.    «ro.    .I2s.. 

A  Tmir  through  $oine  Parts  •  of  ^Frawiey  8^i^erlsnd«- S«rf|t«  Gormun^fUndiB^* 
fiuuu,  during  the  Summer  «nd  ^utuma  of  1814.  Bv  the  Hon.  Richard  Boyle 
Bernard,ltirl'.     8vo.  ' 

Letters  written  ddrltgn  rajvtiVitt  9f  TAfPtMEirdf  of  Sis  Y«w»  i«  France.  By  «b 
OiBcer  of  Hw  Majesty's  late  Ship  Wolvlrecic.    "2  vols.     ll^s. 

i»(aoaAru.Y. 
:  l^rcTtjoirs  of  WIlHani  Stevens  lisq.  Tfea.surer  of  Qii«6n  Anne*fl  Bounty.  .,8rr>. 
6s.    Second  feditirti,  ^ut  Wfifst  fot  S»le 

S^'ret  Mdn^eirl  Of  Kaipileoti  ^nnnai^artiQ.  Wnden^by  •ns  wJ^  4id  »ot',q«i| 
Ihi  for  fiiU^n  Y«Hn.    S  voJs.    ISim).     t^».  6().  ''' 

Rdfleclt0ils  6n4he  ftttinekHSy^tcm  6f  GV^ti*  Bf>ra(^r 'AAd  ^rtletklft%>  AnJ.ldM 
SitHltiA^  Fdiid.     Wriuen  in- Friniu  in  .1«ie'ii«ttni^isi(t'  1;^(I(^.   -fyWWi^rVy^^ 

Sironj?  Beafsorw  for  the  CfH\Vmuance  oHhe  Vr6pM;ty*fax.  "Tb^w^iich* Ir  a»<dl»d^ 
iti  Httmate  ^i  thti  sNfttiAital  fftcdme^  %y  Ptitrick  Oiij^ifci roan/]X.D.  J*y>  «t  Tncnd 
to  his  Country.     4«u  *.:•,. 

-iConidcf^non*  jbn  ,%he"  PrdfcCtkm  required  by  British  AgricuUnre,  n'nd  an  the 
Iniluenre  of  tlic  |^ic«  of  Corn  on  exportable  l^MduclTons.  }iy  \ViH(ani'5*;Qb» 
tJKi.'l'.R.S.     6s. ^d.  -'    jt     ' 

Prussaa  and  Saxony  ;  or,  an  Appeal  to  Europe,  fin  th»(?(iuim»of  ;<tUe.'Kv9g  9$ 
^nji'i&c.   I'rahsUfedtVemthcGn'raan.  -8vo.    3sr 

Cou^jdcration*  addressed  lo  the  IVopIe  of  Oreat?^Bt1taiti,  njtt  tliglftxptfdiericy  «f 
Contlnaing  the  Property  Tax  a  certt^n  Nunibel'  of  ^bscrs.    ffsaCd.* 

*'■  ■  *  '  ¥(itTnt,  ^  .    .  -3     » 

The  Lord  ot  the  Tsies^    By  Walter  Scott,  Esq.  4to.  2l.  2s. 
.''IV  Hower-pf  W^-e  J  in  Six  Cftntoa.    ByHcury  r^jgrani.     8vo,    10s«<klK 

Jilodcru  Accomplishments;  or,  the  Boarding  School,  "^s.  6d.    " 
"The  Ottly  Child ;  ID  IVo  Cantos-.  -Ss  «"d.  •      .^    ..       .     .     . 

life  and  Lucubrations  of  Crispinus  Sciibleru5.  Written. in  the  last  Centufj. 
Rrt.  L  '4s.         .        ^ 

Tbe  Pilgrims  ©f  the  Sun.  'By  James  Hogg,  AVithor'of  the'QtrctriVWiikew 

Oenone  to  Paris  ^  translate  ^mOTid,"wkh  thee  I^atipTeiit^  kii^^ik&wiijiiteM^ 
ftfo.  .  ls.'6d. 

Familiar  Poems,  Moral  aiid  Religloos.  By  Sus&ttfeal^Wilsfin,  a  SerVittit  6iti* 
18mo.    %s,  ^ 

Hawthorn  C&ttage ;  or^  the  Two^  Cupids.  By  J,  Jon^s.  "  2  vols.  ^-IfnMk 
t©s.  6d.  .,       ' 

Miseries  and  Pleasures  of  Matrlpiony ;  or,' the  Fiifst  "Husband  »ad'th*Se«op4» 
iyuU,    l2mo.    ll.  4s^  •  .■■' 

Tiie Vfctimt  of  Sed^ctibn  ;  X}r,vth^  Memoirs  of  ft^Sil^nofx Fashion,,  » 7^  of 
Muiera  Tmies.     By  the  late  Miss  Gunning.     3  vols.     iSmo.     10s»  6d»  .  - 

...  ^        'MtaCXLLANtfiS.' 

Krcnmg  AmuSietnVhts  fiir  IS  15.  'I^y^Winiaai  |Bhidd;^<j..M^A.'Adft|aBy  of 
tlie  R«ck  Life  Assurance  Corapanyy&c.  /3s.      ,  ' 

-''%item  nd' no'Sj^ft^'-ni^Vi  the  4]!ontrabt.  t^jr.Harta  B^sqq,  v^^tlwr  of 
IJc^gbis  on  Educiit'ion.  '  ^s. 

Siatemcnl  fespecllrt^^flnlr^iMls.  '^is.     •    »*  ■ 

I'be  Markers  of  Mooriields;  a  Vision  hy  iht  late  .Jld^ar  Gi^Sohoof.  >d8. 
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^14  iMetart^  tniettigence. 

.  Miseftttai1«*afc  Tiracts  cm  Rcligioui,  PoHticali  and  Agriftulttiritf  SuWectfi*  M 
Richard  Watson,  D.D.  F.R.S.  lord  iJishop  of  Lla^daff.     2  vols.     8vo:     ll.  Is. 

An  Address  to  the  Magistracy?  of  the  County  of  Middlesex,  pn  the  Motivea^that 
should  iofinencd  their  Votes  at  th«  apprdoching  Electidn  of  Phniririaa  of  th^ 
.Qiiarter  Sessions  of  tha  County  of  Middlesex  dnd  Citjr  of  Westminster^  with 
ft>me  Renla*ks  an.  tht  9eeretii  iif  Jattieihg.    IS; 

The  Mmetini ;  or  Mail  as  he  js.    %*»  Lordof  the  tJrcatlbni    S% 

Miitseis  for  Merry  and  Melancholy  Aiottal*^    la. 

Theory  on  the  Ciaisification  Of  Beauty  and  I^^forniity,  ahd  their  6orretpond<l 
jncc  with  Physiognomonic  Kxpressiftn,  &c.  Illdstrated  ititH  Charts  and  Plateat* 
»y  Maiy  Aline  Scliiminelpeanicbb  Author  of  a  Tour  to  Alet     4to.     31. 13s^  6d« 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Wajft  and  Means  in  Lieu  ofthe.PtQperiu  Tax^  firsiprofk)sefl 
to  tind  approved  by  the  late  Mr.  Perceval,  by  Capt.  Fairman. 

A  Memorial  offered  to  her,  R.  W  Princess  Sophia,  VAetior^m 
and  fi^che^s  Dowagelf  of  Hantyoer^contMXimg  a  deliueiatioii  of 
the  CoilBtitiition  dnd  Policjof  England^  with  Anecdotes  of  re ^' 
inark|i)biie  Persons  of  that  tiini^  \j  the  jate  Bishop  BumeU 
Pubiidb^  fr<)m  the  original  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Hunavfir^ 
by  permiMofi  qf  the  Prince  Regent* 

.llierJettiainsof  tbelate  John  Tmdddtt,  M;A.  Fellow  6f  Tri^ 
nity  Coll^^  Cambridge,  with  a  selection  of  his  Letters  Writteil 
froih  the  Continent 

A  Selection  from  the  ^Vorlcsbf^G(?org«j[J^M^^^  by  Mr.  Gutek^ 
ti  Bristol,  in  Three  Octavo  Volumes. 

A  ct>ntinuatiott  of  Mr.  Emtace^i  Tour  in  Italy,  \n  a  Thkiti 
Quatrto  Volume.  •  ,.-,•. 

A  Geological  ttintrdh/  ihfough  the  Counties  of  Wurmitjt^ 
Stcfford  uxkd^Derbj/,  with  coloured  Plates,  in  an  Octavo  Vo« 
liime. 

A  Republication  in  Folio  Volumes  of  Sir  William  t>Ugdale*t 
Wstoru  and  AntiquiiieS  of  the  County  of  Wattsiick,\n\\i^  great 
accession  of  Mlitetialsi  historical  and  local. 

Travels  in  Europe  and  Aftica^  by  Col.  Keatinge,yi\ih  nume* 
roos  Engravings. 

Afeifi^s  y  T^rty  Years  of  the  Lift  of  the  Empre^  Jose^^ 
phint. 

A  History  ^the  War  in  Spain  and  Portugal^  from  the  Year 
1807^0  I8l4>by  General  Sarrazin. 

Memoirs  of  the  French  Campaigns  in  Spain,  of  1808, 9f  10, 
by  M^  Rocca,  Officer  of  Hiissars. 

A  Supplement  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Ltfe^  Writings,  tfc.  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  by  Mr.  Nortncote. 

A  Historical  Survey  of  the  Character  of  Napoleon  Buona-' 
parte,  drawn  from  his  own  Words  and  Actions,  by  the  Author  of 
the  ^  Secret  Memoiri^. 

A  Grammar  of  the  English  Lap^iiuage,  Yiiih  various  Illustra^ 
tions,bythe  Rev.  /.  Sutchfc^ 
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Art.  I.  An  Essajf  on  the  Commutation  of  Tt/thes,  to  which 
was  adjudged  the  Bedfordean  Gold  Medal,  btf  the  Bath  and 
West  of  England  Society ^  for  the  Encouragement  of  Agri^ 
culture,  Arts,,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  ]w  John 
BtnettjTLsg.  of  Pyt'House,  Wilts,  pp.15.  6d.  CrutweU, 
Bath ;  and  Ridgeway^  Ldndon, 

Letter  to  John  Benett,  Esq.  on  his  Essay.  By  4he  Rev. 
William  Coxe,  Archdeacon  of  Wilts,  pp.  32.  Is.  Brodie 
and  Dowding^  Salisbury ;  aud  Wilkin,  London. 

IHE  present  era  is  illustrated  by  the  dignities  which  are  con- 
ferred upon  our  statesmen  and  our  warriors.  Our  children^ 
when  they  shall  see  the  ornaments  that  are  bestowed  by  the 
sovereign  power  upon  the  heroes  of  this  age,  will  exult  iu 
our  present  renown  The  Universities  give  their  honours,  not 
less  enviable^  as  the  rewards  of  literary  and  scientific  attain- 
ment :  the  directors  of  the  schools  for  pauper  educatiouMipon 
the  systems  of  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster,  by  similar  distinc- 
tions stimulate  the  little  children,  whom  they  protect,  to  acquire 
the  rudiments  of  knowledge:  and  now  another  learned  body, 
instituted  indeed  for  other  purposes,  has  made  itself  the  judge 
and  the  patron  of  one  sort  of  literary  merit.  The  Bath  aud 
*  West  of  England  Society, /or  the  encouragement  of  Agriculture, 
Arts,  Manujactures,  and  Commerce,  "  offered  its  most  honour- 
able reward  for  the  best  Treatise  on  a  Commutation  for  Tythe ;'' 
Mr.  Benett,  of  Pyt-house,  accordingly  sent  to  them  a  Treatise, 
"  the  result  of  lon^  reflection  on  that  subject,  though  very  hastily 
written  down."  m  the  judgment  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Benett 
has  won  the  laurel.  '^  That,  their  first  step  on  the  subject  of 
'Tithes  having  been  successfully  proceeded  in,**  they  adjudge  to 
the  aspiriiig  candidate  a  magnificent  Bedfordean  gold  medal: 

I  ''  and 
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^  and  that  all  possible  light  might  be  acquireiT  by  that  learned 
body  '^  on  that  subject^  they  resolve,  that  the  same  premium  be 
continued,  and  appoint  a  conkni^ee  **  for  promoting"  the  Gora- 
mon  object  of  themselves  and  Mr.  Benett,  '^  the  Commutation 
ofTMfxs^  and  **  to  communicate  on  that  measure  with  various 
pasts  j>f  me  country.'* 

rf  oWy  though  we  are  naturally  emurous  of  Uterdry  dtsthrCtioD, 
yet  we  are  not  jealous  of  the  gold  medal  conferred  on  Mr. 
Benett  by  the  Biith.an^  W^st  of  Eriftdnd  Agf Cultural  Society. 
We  cannot  acknowledge  them  as  arbiters  in  eriticism;  and  we 
suspect,  that  in  their  late  distinction  of  Mr.  Benett*s  Essay^ 
which  he  designates  as  ''  most  honourable/^  their  object  was  nei- 
ther tx>  stimulate  the  pursuit  of  literature,  connected  with  rural 
offices^  by  which  country  gentlemen  tpight  be  better  fitted  for 
some  of  the  duties  of  their  peculiar  calling,  nor  '^  to  proinOte  the 
^tttcwrrngtment  of  agricnlture,  artSy  munwudures^  or  commerced* 
•The  walk  of  the  Society  is  become  rather  devious.    They  are 
,fmi9mf^  a  new  pbject,  and  that  avowedly.    They  lobk  more  to 
the  commutation  of  £ythes  than  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ; 
and  they  tell  us  plainly  and  dogmatically,  that  it  is  ^^  a  measure 
•  whicb  tend^  to  promote  public  gotiri  and  private  happiness,  the 
general  ihter^ts.  of  agriculture,  sind,  above  all,  the  advancement 
of  morality  and  true  reUgion."    If  it  were  so  indeed,  we  should 
applaud  their  deviation  from  all  the  purposes  of  their  Institu* 
.tioa:  and  when  we  should  meet  Mr.  Benett,  or  any  other  coun- 
try gentleman,  glittering  in  their  decoration  of  honour,  we  should 
sympathise  in  his  exaltatiou,  without  much  regarding  tfa6  literary 
merit  by  which  he  acquired  it.     As  it  is,  otie  may  feel  otherwise, 
^and  not  be  dazzled  by  such  meretricious  splendour. — ^  Non  equi- 
dem  invideo ;  miror  magis  f 

We^  are  persuaded,  that  the  character  of  the  cfountry  gentle 
jnan  should  always  be  treated  with  the  utmost  reverence ;  that  It 
is  peculiar  to  this  happy  coiintry,  and  has  contributed  mor^ 
largely  than  any  other  character  to  that  steady  dignity  and  thatt 
fortitude^  which  maintain  the  empire  in  all  the  vicissitudes  otf 
:war  and  peace.     We  laipent  that  any  circumstance  should  hap- 
pen in  the  remotest  corner  of  the  kingdom,  which  m%ht  tend 
.to  bring  that  character  into  question.    The  squirat  character  of 
a  great  English  landholder  has,  during  many  ages,  been  strongly 
marked  with  zeal  for  all  the  interests  of  our  national  constitu- 
tion, consisting  of  a  very  ancient  union  of  the  religious  and  the 
political  powers.     Church  and  King  were  the  watch-words  of 
patriotism,  loyalty,  and  manly  piety,  whenever  power  or  sedition 
bas  dared  to  oppose  the  majesty  of  the  laws ;  and  whenever  our 
toleraiit;  ecclesiastical  establishment  has  been  assaulted  by  rapirte 
or  innovation,  by  superstition  or  vulgar  and  ferocious  entbusiasm^ 
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these  watth-Mrords  have  in  every  emergency  been  first  sounded 
by  the  Etiglnh  gentry.  Their  spirit  in  the  sacred  cause  of  thb 
Con^titntion  has  been  always  transfused  into  the  proceedings 
of  the  legislature;  and  the  loquacious  orators  of  conspiring 
dobs  hav^  been  speedily  overwheltned  in  the  general  expression 
of  the  public  opinion^  generated  and  msLtured  by  the  English 
gentry,  in  favour  of  the  Chufch  and  King. 
'  If  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Benett^  a  great  and  respected  land 
o\Vner  in  the  West  of  En^lahd,  that  ati  Exchange  of  Tithed  (the 
patrimony  of  the  Chutch)  should  be  made  fot  land  "  in  any 
situation  within  the  diocese  or  county ;''  and  '^  that  it  should  be 
Compulsatoty  (compulsory)  on  the  tythe  owners^  and  the  patrons 
sind  incumbents  of  livings.''  This  pt&pck^,  whi^h  subverts  the 
fiihddtmental  principles  of  ouf  English  Churchy  deducibie  (as  we 
humbly  think)  from  no  human  ordinance ;  which  subverts  th^ 
first  and  most  ess^tial  principle  of  property^  by  forcing  pro- 
piietors  to  alienate  in  defiance  of  their  interest  Und  their  choice; 
^nd  whith  subjects  to  foteign  controul  the  most  ancient^  the 
most  v^kidfabie^  and  the  most  Useful  corboration  subsisting  iti 
civil  society^  hitherto  independent^  and  ciahning  its  establish- 
ment frofift  no  human  charter.  This  proposal  a  numerous  so- 
ciety of  English  gentlemen  meeting  for  the  encouragement  of 
agHccdture  and  manufactures  have  distinguished  by  ^^  their  most 
honourable  reward/'  and  considering  that  "  their  first  step  oh 
the  subject  of  Tythes  has  been  most  successfully  proceeded  in," 
Ihey  invite  other  speculators  to  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Be- 
iitit,  aind  tempt  them  With  th^  promise  of  similar  dbtinction. 

Thii^  ^rb'pdsal  Mr.  Benett  introduces  by  a  statement,  '^  that 
the  ^^icotture  of  this  country  is  now  on  the  decline.^'  .  It  is  the 
text  frotn  which  his  theory  proceeds. 

In  the  narrow  litriit  to  Which  the  nature  of  our  publication 
confines  us,  we  have  not  the  means  of  eonsidering  at  tinith  length 
this  matter  of  fact^  boldly  asserted  by  Mr.  Benett^  and  favour- 
ably deceived  by  the  Society  to  which  he  addressed  it.  Never- 
theless, we  would  appeal  to  some  less  partial  tribunal.  During 
the  last  thirty  years,  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  in 
evtry  Session  been  loaded  with  bills  for  enclosures,  and  Vast 
tracra  of  waste  in  every  district  of  the  comitry  have  been  reduced 
to  cuhuj-e ;  hardly  a  seaSoti  had  passed  without  some  notable 
discovery  b^ing  announced  to  the  public  In  the  processes  of  hus- 
bandry; the  plough  performs  it.^'iudctlbn'with  half  the  power 
^hich  formerly  directed  it !  The  soil,  prepared  by  precepts  of 
cteBorate  science,  yields  abundant  crops  of  corn  in  frequent  suc- 
ciWon  !■  Winter  frowns  in  the  heavens,  but  the  country  remains 
ferdaotand  frmtfnl^  and  flocks  ar^  fed  in  evel*y  sfeaaroii  of  th^ 
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year  on  its  luxuriant  produce !  The  sheep>fold  yields  finer  zui 
more  abundant  fleeces^  more  delicate  tbod  (or  man,  and  at  lea3t 
double  the  accustomed  quantity!  Corn  \h  conducted  from  the 
field  to  the  market  almost  without  human-  iabour^and  with  expence 
very  inferior  to  what  our  ancestors  were  obliged  to  pay  for  lessr 
perfect  processes.  We  had  been  induced  to  believe,  that  all 
the  operations  of  the  fann  had  been  facilitated  and  improved; 
and  though  from  political  causeii^  prices  were  greatly  augmented, 
and  all  the  articles  of  life  became  much  dearer^  though  they  were 
more  easily  and  luore  abundantly  produced,  yet  we  waited  pati* 
ently,  confiding  in  the  hope  always  encouraged  by  our  agricul- 
turists,  that  a  time  would  come  when  the  people  should  enjoy 
the  bleei^ed  effects  of  redundant  produce,  &nd  that,  ultimately, 
as  the  soil  smiled  in  luxuriance,  the  heart  of  man  should  be  ex- 
hilarated  by,  its  bounty. 

Tliis  rapid  progress  was  made  in  cultivation  while  the  system 
.of  Tythes  was  in  full  and  undisputed  operation,  and  while  every 
succeeding  year  added  to  the  public  burthens  upon  the  farm. 
Almost  every  loan  made  by  the  minister,  added  to  the  taxes 
upon  husbandry;  every  year  the  poor's  rates  became  more  oner- 
ous, and  at  every  new  letting  the  landlord  required  a  great  in- 
crease of  rent.  He  gained  what  he  required,  for  great  competition 
was  raised  among  farmers ;  and  such  was  the  facility  and  the 
profit  of  the  improved  culture,  that  they  could  pay  the  increase 
of  rent,  great  as  it  was,  bear  all  tlie  augmented  public  burthens 
upon  the  fanri,  rival  the  proprietors  themselves  in  liberal  personal 
expence,  and  yet  accumulate  riches.  A  happy  change  has  taken 
place  in  public  affairs,  the  cheapness  of  produce,  so  long  pro- 
mised by  the  Agricultural  Societies,  as  a  natural  effect  of  their 
improved  system,  has  followed  the  peace,  and  complaint  is  in- 
stantly made  that  agriculture  is  on  the  decline*  Neither  Mr. 
"  'Benett  nor  the  Bath  Society  has  informed  us  of  any  change  in 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  plough,  aiid  the  harrow,  and  the 
threshing  machine,  will  continue  to  perform  their  improved  func- 
fton;  Sir' Humphrey  Davy's  prescriptions  for  unhealthy  soils 
will  continue  to  fertilize  them;  the  fiorin  grass  will  still  yield  its 
quadruple  proportion  of  produce;  the  Swedish  turnips  will  feed 
the  fiocks  in  winter,  and  the  flocks  will  fatten  as  before  upon 
artificial  food.  What  proof,  exists  (for  none  is  adduced  by  Mr. 
Benett  or  the  Society),  that,  under  circumstances  so  auspicious, 
the  agriculture  of  England  is  on  the  decline^? 

^  We 
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*  The.  Agricultural  Report  for  January  1815,  informs  us,  <<  that 

^he  wheats  on  the  ground  look  particularly  %veil,  and  the  early 
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We  are  aware  that  some  speculations  in  agriculture,  like  some 
others  in  commeFce  and  manufactures^  must  be  discontinued. 
The  projector  Who  would  extract  sun- beams  from  cucumbers, 
was  necessarily  impoverished  by  the  exfieriraent.  The  culti- 
vator who  would  gather  w  heat  where  the  thistle  only  can  flourish, 
must  be  ruined.  For  it  cannot  be  reasonably  expected;  that  die 
public  should  continue  to  pay  in  any  shape  high  prices  for  pro* 
visions,  only  that  the  agriculturist  may  force  i  scanty  crop  of  com 
from  tracts  of  land  which  nattn-e  cal(^lated  to  produce  nothing 
but  the  thistle.  The  rich  tracts  of  land  will  continue  to  sustain 
the  cultivator;  they  will  yield  rent  to  the  proprietor  far  beyond 
what  they  paid  twenty  years  ago;  the  poor  lands,  which  at  ttiit 
ordinary  prices  of  corn  cannot  pay  for  the  seed  committed  to 
them^  will  be  restored  to  the  dominion  of  sterility;  bu|  we  be- 
lieve entirely,  that  the  advantages  of  science  will  remain  to  the 
practical  farmer,  that  dmugh  property  sbtHild  remain  unviolated 
and  tythes  be  still  the  lawful  right  of  the  church,  yet  agriculture' 
will  continue  to  flourish,  and  that  it  is  not  ou  the  decline. 

Our  author  in  this  Essay  has  dealt  very  sparingly  in  the  re- 
c&y/ed  dactnaeH  of  agricultural  economy.     To  the  great  posi* 
tiens  of  Smith  fmd  MaJthus,  and  the  other  masters  of  that  sci- 
ence, which  seem  to  show  that  agriculture  is  not  the  natural 
source  of  riches  in  a  highly  improved  country,  he  has  not  once 
;adverted.    We  trust  tbal  Mr.  Beuett  is  awar<e,  that  in  an  unim- 
proved country,  where  only  the  best  land  is  cultivated,  where 
feots  are  very  low^  aud  labour  is  redundant,  corn  can  be  raised 
much  cheaper  than  in  a  wealthy  community,  in  which  the  pros- 
perity o^  trade  lenders  labour  dear,  where  rents  are  high,  and 
.recourse  is  had,  in  times  of  necessity,  to  the  most  sterile  soils. 
All  this  is  pverlooked  in  the  Essay  before  us^    The  commutation 
of  Tythes  is  here  alone  proposed  to  us,  as  the  panacea,  which 
is  to  cuire  every  evil ;  which  i?  to  sustain  the  landlord's  rent,  to 
repay  aH  the  efforts  of  speculation  for  extracting  produce  from' 
jfcvery  soil,  and  to  induce  universal  prosperity.     If  we  were  dis- 
posed to  sacrifice  all  considerations  of  justice  and  prudence,  we 
could  on  the  same  priociples  suggest  a  plan  apparently  more* 
efficacious  tl\an  this  for  the  attainment  of  the  object.     Let  alf 
rents  be  abolished,  and  every  cultivator  be  exempt  from  every' 
charge.     Let  all  th:e  regulations  of  trade  be  made  subservient 
to  the  purposes  of  agriculture.    The  community  indeed  would 
be  impoverished  and  ruined  ;  our  population  would  rapidly  de- 


<own  are  luxuriant;  that  in  all  the  great  wheat  counties,  the^quan* 
tity  sown  is  fully  equal  to  tliat  of  the  two  last  seasons,  probably  th^ 
pjost  extensive  ever  before  sown  in  Britain." 
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crease;  pur  mauufactures  fail  altogether;  but  there  19  no  JQubt 
that  the  balance  of  the  corn  trade  woul^  raj^dly  become  favour-* 
able^  and  ^  great  quantity  of  wheat  (which  our  labourers^  like 
the  cultivaton^  of  Poland^  would  be  unable  to  purchasej  ami 
therefore  could,  not  copsume)  would  every  year^  as  in  the  time* 
before  England's  prosperity  began,  be  exported  to  the  foreign 
qiarket. 

,  Mr.  Benett's  proposal  for  the  commutation  of  Tythe  resta 
entirely  on  the  assumed  fact«  tliat  agriculture  is  on  the  decline, 
qnd  that  the  abolition  of  tythe  will  cause  it  permanently  to  Sou* 
lish.  We  have  disputed  the  fi^ct^  v^hkh  is  the  basis  of  his  the<r 
ory,  we  hope  successfully.  We  wiU  abstain  from  noticing  the 
observations,  which  ^re  crpud^  into  his  little  pamphlet,  attempt^* 
ipg  to  prove^  that^  under  a}l  circumstances, 

*^  The  tythe  is  a  property  vbich,  in  its  nature,  is  injurious  tQ 
the  interest  of  the  whole  Statpa  that  itQUght  to  be,  and  eventually 
must  be,  commuted ;" — '^  that  it  destroys  all  the  respect  which  we 
ought  to  feel  for  out  p^tors ;  that  inveterate  enmity  si^cpepils ; 
that  the  whole  blame  should  be  ^ttnbute4  to  ^e  tythe  system  \ 
and  that  this  must  be  so  while  huipan  minds,  beartSi  smd  feelinjga 
continue  to  b^  formed  as  they  have  hitherto  been." 

It  will  be  enough  at  present  to  st^te  our  ceroid  disagreen^ent 
Vith  Mr.  B^nett  upon  all  these  ppints.  His  main  argqii^ent  is^ 
derived  from  the  fact^  that  agricultpre  is  on  the  decline.  Tliat 
fact  he  has  not  proved,  and  we  deny  it*  We  perfuade  our-selyei^ 
^t  the  same  time,  that  nothing  but  the  haste  of  composition  ha& 
induced  >Mr.  Bepett^  to  publish  a  statement,  which  s^bounds  ix\ 
unwarranted  aspersions  of  the  sacred  character  of  our  Clergy. 

The  plan  'Of  commutation  which  he  proposes,  (if  any  pUR 
yrere  practicable)  is  in  one  view  the  most  pbjectjonable  of 
^ny  that  can  be  imagined^  The  value  of  th^  tythe  fias  been  supr 
posed  to  be  ^n  most  cases  a  sixth,  in  some  cases  ^  fifth;  and  ii^ 
countries  of  difficult  ciilture,  a  foiu-th,  or  more,  of  the  rental  of 
the  soil.  Can  any  one,  without. emotion,  contemplate  the  inr 
vesting  the  Clergy  with  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  or  even  a  sixth  of  thf 
whole  territorial  property  of  England?  The  statqte  of  Mort* 
main  would  tlien  pe  an  illusion !  at  least  a  sixth  of  the  ianij  of 
England  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  currency  of  exchange, 
and  permanently  attached  to  life  proprietors,  whp  coi4d  derivf 
no  benefit  from  extended  cultivation,  and  whose  sole  object  it 
must  h%f  inBi^rent  to  its  future  condition,  instantly  to  dravv 
from  the  sdil  its  utmost  immediate  produce.  Precautions  s^ajpst 
this  would  be  oppressive,  antf  prsictic^Uy  evadfid.    Js  ^iw  ^ 

scheme 
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fcMne  idi3tiDgui9l^e^  by  *^  most  honourable  rev^ird/'  by  a  So- 
i^ety  founded  j^r  ^/i^  encouragemmt  qf  agriculture^ 

But  indeed  if  9uch  a  scheme  were  realised^  its  detriniieiiC  to 
apiculture,  and  its  iiyury  to  the  State>  in  fixing  for  ever^  in  most 
r^d  eniailiijbept^  po  vasjt  a  portion  of  our  territorial  property^ 
Mould  be  a  small  part  of  its  evil  result ;  these  would  be  m^ttey^ 
of  trivial  import^  compared  with  the  malignity  of  its  moral  effect9. 
Our  Chur<:hmeD  are  hut  men^  and  will  cpntinue  to  be  endued 
^^  ivith  human  minds^  hearts^  and  feelings/'  If  the  provision  of 
tytbes  for  their  support  were  not  of  sacred  origin^  yet  its  excel- 
lence is  most  apparent  in  this ;  that  it  commonly  excludes  them 
from  all  the  care  and  labour  of  temporal  concerns,  leaves  them 
unfettered  by  worldly  anxieties,  and  free  to  the  discharge  of  that 
pmportaut  function,  on  which  the  salvation  of  many  must  depend. 
If  the  time  should  ever  come  when  the  whole  body  of  the  Clergy 
shfiU  be  immersed  in  the  fordid  concerns  of  property  of  any 
kind^  if  they  are  to  be  tempted  from  their  holy  office  to  plough 
^fae  soil,  to  reap  the  harvest,  and  to  barter  its  produce  in  the 
market,  if  the  libera)  learning,  which  now  adorns  their  calling, 
were  to  jl^e  exchanged  fpr  the  speculations  of  husbandry  and  cal- 
culations of  ^griculturftl  economy,  the  change  would  indeed  be 
great.     We  will  avoid  the  pain  of  tracing  its  awful  results. 

We  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Benett's  pamphlet,  not  without 
suggesting  that  societies  established  for  any  purpose  become  of 
<|uestionable  utility  when  they  presume  to  speculate  in  those  bi^ 
matters  on  Mibich  parliament  itself  will  for  no  mean  motive  veni- 
ture  to  deliberate.  The  Constitutional  and  Corresponding  Socie* 
ties  of  Chalk  Farm,  the  Roman  Catholic  Convention  at  Dublia> 
and  the  Agricultural  Societies  which  complain  of  our  Ecclesias- 
tical Establishments  subsisting  by  public  grievance,  are  bodies  of 
men  unknown  in  the  British  Constition,  and  long  may  they 
remain  so !  We  presume  to  suggest  to  the  country  gentlemen  oif 
England,  diat  if  some  qf  them  do  not  deem  it  inooMsistent  with 
their  dignity  to  do  the  farmer' s  business  for  the  farmer's  profit^ 
and  to  sustain  their  revenues  by  vending  produce  in  the  cora 
market ;  yet  it  will  prove  inconsistent  with  tlieir  peculiar  interest, 
2fk  it  is  wholly  incompatible  with  their  duty,  to  excite  and  to 
reward  speculations  on  matters  of  high  constitutional  doctrine^ 
which  are  far  above  their  reach  and  ours.  If  they  assume  a 
fight  to  denounce  ope  provision  of  the  law,  other  associations  of 
men  may  denounce  some  other.  The  peculiar  privileges  of  land- 
lords, the  game  laws,  and  all  manorial  royalties,  or  even  the  pay* 
ment  of  rents  may  be  otjjected  to,  on  grounds  at  least  as  tenable 
as  the  objections  raised  against  the  rights  and  property  of  the 
(phurch.    Th^  dutiftil  obedience  which  we  all  owe  to  all  tha 
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parts  of  the  Constitution^  under  the  wise  supervision  of  the 
jL^islature^  will  speedily  be  lost  in  vain  researches  after  imagi- 
nary improvements^  combinations  will  speedily  be  formed  upon 
other  bases  than  that  of  allegiance  to  the  state. 

Our  minds  are  tranquillized  and  refreshed  by  a  perusal  of 
the  letter  to  Mr.  Benett,  in  reply  to  his  Essay,  by  Archdeacoa 
Coxe. 

Mr.  Coxe  has  rendered  service  to  his  order  and  to  the  com- 
xnuuity  at  large^  by  withdrawing  himself  a  little  while  from  his 
other  literary  pursuits^  and  .undertaking  the  duty  of  this  im-^ 
portant  address;  in  which  the  spirit  of  controversy  .appears  with 
meekness  and  good  sense ;  in  which  the  truth  is  proclaimed,  and 
the  interests  of  the  Church  defended,  as  they  always  ought  {o  bey 
with  vigour  of  reasoning,  unostentatious  simplicity,  and  Christian 
inoderati<^n. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  Mr.  Coxe  through  the  tract  of  his 
reasoning*  in  which  we  think  he  succesisfully  combats  every  ar- 
gument which  he  oppo€es.  He  contends,  that  our  agriculture 
is  not  on  the  decline  ;  and  that,  tlierefore,  the  commutation  of 
tythe  is  not  wanted  for  its  support.  With  respect  to  the  en- 
mity occasioned  by  the  tythe  system,  he  declares  in  behalf  of  the 
body 

' — "  of  which  he  has  the  honour  to  be  a  member,  that  for  the  sake 
-of  gaining  the  love  and  esteem  of  their  flocks,  they  would  cheer- 
•fully  forego  any  advantage  which  they  can  forego,  without  serious 
injury  to  themselves^  and  to  those  for  whom  they  consider  them- 
gelves  as  the  trustees." 

But  that  any  great  portion  of  the  dissent  from  the  Church  is 
caused  by  the  operation  of  tytlies^  he  shevvs  to  be  a  mistaken 
Judgement. 

**  Tlie  very  situation  of  Dissenters  disproves  the  assertion.  In 
villages  and  country  districts,  however  populous,  where  the  tythe 
system  extends,  they  are  comparatively  few ;  and  a  greater  majo- 
rity of  the  farmers  are  attached  to  the  Church,  than  any  other  class 
of  society.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  more  numerous  ^n  towns, 
where  the  maintenance  of  the  Clergyman  is  drawn  from  another 
source.'' 

With  a  manliness  which  becomes  the  cause  in  which  he  is 
engaged, 

**  He  trusts  that  no  one  will  suspect  him  of  disaffection  for 
suggesting,  that  the  right  of  the  Church  of  England  to  its  pro- 
perty of  every  denomination,  is  not  derived  from  the  concession 
•f  Parliaments  or  the  favour  of  princes ;  but  is  at  least  as  ancient, 
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utid  deduced  ironi  a  principle  at  least  as  sacred  as  any  other  righc 
enjoyed  or  exercised  in  this  country.  Nor  ought  we  to  infer,  that 
because  Parliament,  in  peimiting  the  enclosure  of  a  conunon,  has 
established  in  land  connected  with  that  conunon  some  comm|ita* 
tion  for  tjrthe  by  the  previous  consent  of  all  interested  parties,  a 
general  commutation  of  all  tythe  may  be  enforced,  not  only  witb^ 
out  the  consent,  but  in  defiance  of  the  Clergy*  It  should  be  re- 
membered, that  their  right  to  tythe  is  founded  on  prescription  nn- 
terior  even  to  the  state,  and  is  at  least,  by  adoption,  made  a  principle 
of  the  Constitution.  It  is  fundamental  in  the  Church,  which  subr 
sists  not  only  by  dliance  with  the  State,  but  is  identified  with  it. 
The  Clergy  of  the  present  day  have  but  the  usufruct,  and  are  inr 
competent,  even  if  they  were  willing,  to  disppse  of  the  inheritance 
of  their  order.  They  can  neither  be  bribed  nor  compelled  tq 
.consent  for  their  successors  in  all  future  ages,  whom  they  do  not 
represent ;  nor  exchange  a  right,  which  is  prescriptive  and  funda* 
mental,  for  property  of  any  kind,  which  can  only  be  ensured  to 
them  by  the  validity  of  recent  convention.'* 

4 

We  anxiously  recommend  to  all  our  readers,  who^  like  us,  are 
firm  friends  of  the  Constitution  in  ChMrcb  and  State,  to  peruse 
4nd  to  i9tudy  Mr.  Cqxc's  Lettfcr,. 


Art.  II.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations.  By  Adam  Smith,  LL.D.  Sfc.  S^c.  with 
Notes,  and  an  additional  Volume,  by  David  Buchanan. 
8v6.  4  vols.  2l.  ds.  01iphant>and  Co.,  Edinburgh; 
Murray,  London* 

f 

Upon  reading  the  above  title-page,  our  indignation  \vas  ex- 
cited in  no  ordinary  degree  at  the  profane  and  presumptuous  at- 
tempt  which  it  seems  to  announce  to  the  public.  An  additional 
volume  to  the- Wealth  of  Nations— Why  then  should  not  the 
Iliad  be  extended  to  thirty  cantos  in  the  true  modem  style,  and 
Herodotus  brought  down  to  the  present  times  ?  What  should 
prevent  some  juvenile  author,  of  boundless  ambition,  and  irre- 
pressible  impudence,  from  giving  us  a  few  additional  chapters  to 
the  Principia  of  Newton,  or  from  making  his  debut  in  the 
literary  world  with  notes  and  a  fresh  volume  to  the  lives  of  the 
English  Poets !  Nor  was  the  study  which  we  bestowed  upon  the 
back-title,  calculated  to  remove  our  fears  or  to  diminish  our 
anger.  *'  Smith  s  Wealth  of  Nations,  Buchanan's  edition,  in 
four  volumes,  price  21.  8s.  in  boards,"  is  a  form   of  words, 
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whUh  Hf^  Hi  mff^  befone  jKuep  ^pplf^d  to  t])^(  ifiitiogiiiah^ 
worV ;  while  lh«  ipteiiefu^  in  t^  pfic^  s^  ii|  ^hi^  imqSber  of 
volumes^  left  bo  dmht  upon  our  mind^^  fW  ^QiMj^bipg  v^  ImA 
bad  occurred  whicb  ought  not  to  reniaui  unexpipsed^  sad  tbac 
no  time  Yvas  to  ^  lost  with  the  view  of  bringing  to  eoiidign 
punishment  the  contrivers  and  p^rpotrators  oi  such  b^noui 
sacrilege..  Upon  turning,  however^  to  the  fourth  volume  which 
rather  incopsastentjy  bears  on  the  back^  '^  Smith's  Wealth  of 
KationSjf  Vol.  IV ."  we  were  rejoiced  to  find  that  its  real  title 
apd  import  i$  nothing  worse  than  ^^Observations  qn  the  Subjects 
treated  of  in  Pr.  Sipith^s  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  find  Causes  of 
|he  Wealth  of  Nations,  ]by  J^avid  ^n^}$^n?^nJ* 

1%  18  well  ^nown  ^hat  £tr.  Smith  ^pept*  thi»  greater  pait  of  ^ 
long  ii^,  9Xk^  fsniployed  th^  undivided  str^ngpth  of  a  iHQSjt 
ingofon^  ^nd  well  stored  mwd,  iq  f:imfiQm^  bfs  immortail 
ijvork,  the  Wealth  of  Nations;  and  iso  di^ept  was  he  of  hi^ 
abilities^  and  so  anxious  to  produce  something  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  an  enlightened  age^  that  be  retired  from  the  worl4 
ten  years^  in  order  to  prepare  his  book  for  t^e  pfoss.  Nor  is 
it  less  generally  knowB^  that  the  publication  of  his  work  isti)^ 
fiuced  a  new  era  in  the  copimercial  policy  of  all  European  state*; 
while^  at  the  present  ds^yj^  ^dam  Smith  is  held  the  oracle  of 
political  wisdpm^  and  referred  to  a$  tbejiigli^t  authority  on  sJl 
subjects  of  trade^  in  Kussia^^  Germany^  I^a'y>  and  France*  But 
Mr.  Buchanan  $ays^  Dr.  Smith  did  not  publish  a  '^  perfect 
work  f  and  be  infcH'ms  us^  that  the  olgect  of  hiif  own  perforot- 
auce  is  '^to  rectify  what  is  amiss  in  that  author}  to  aupplj 
omissions ;  to  give  his  reasonings  an  application  to  modern 
times ;  and  to  exhibit^  as^  far  as  he  is  qualified^  a  complete 
system  of  political  economy.**  It  wa9^  no  do|ibt>  patriotic  jand 
generous  in  Mr*  B.  to  lend  bis  endeavours  in  the  great  cause 
\yhich  so  materially  i^ff^ct^  ^be  iQtef^atu  and  faapp^ie^  of  all 
civiUfied  people ;  but  it  would  cer|aif|ly  h^ve  been  itipir^  judii^ion^ 
^s  well  as  less  trying  to  bi$  reputation  as  an  ^uthpr^  b^d  h^ 
brought  forward  bi^  discoveries^  and  comqiunicated  h^s  new 
lights^  in  a  separate  publication.  It  seems  ^9  9rgue  a  want  of 
modesty  in  ^  young  |n|in — for  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  tp  think 
tbat^  hUr.  iPuchana))  has  finished  bis  academical  studies — to  fn^k^ 
bjsiSrM  appearance  ;ui)opggrp^an-up  people^  avowing  the  Her- 
culean tfksk  of  writing  notes  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations^  t^nd  c^ 
es^bihitifig  a  -^  coippl^  systein  of  political  economy.'' 

iVs  it  is  not  our  intention  to  review  th^  original  worJE  of  Dr. 
Smith,  our  labour  in  tbi?  sirticle  wi)l  be  ^oofined  to  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  notes  in  the  first  place^  and  secondly^  of  the  ad?- 
ditiopal  \olaiiie.     We  ^lay  jfem^^k^  (iQwev^r,  that  this  iformai 
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Aviaiim  of  our  toil  is  not  rendered  necessary  by  the  autlior^s 
strict  adherence  to  any  similar  method ;  for  he  has  contrived  to 
give  us  the  same  things  first  in  the  notes>  md  then  in  the  said 
volume,  with  this  slight  difference  indeed,  that  as  the  note  con- 
tains all  he  has  to  say  on  the  subject,  the  essay  afterwards  raised 
upon  it,  contains  nothing  at  all. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  upon  opening  these  volumes^ 
is  the  ungovernable  rage  for  annotation  with  which  the  editor 
has  been  affected;  which  leads  him  in  some  cases  to  throw 
9Way  se^isible  reiparks  by  setting  them  down  where  they  do  not 
a{]^Iy,  and  in  others,  to  repeat,  for  the  fifth  or  sixth  time,  cer^ 
tain  favourite  observations  which  are  neither  sensible  r^or  ap^ 
propriate.  He  seems  to  have  been  occasionally  caught  in 
ghncing  over  the  text,  by  the  sound  of  a  word  or  the  appearance 
of  a  phrase,  without  very  car^ully  weighing  what  preceded  or 
came  after  it,  to  have  instantly  bethought  himself  of  his  voca« 
tion  of  note-writing,  and  accordingly  to  disburse  a  portion  of 
bis  littio  stock  of  knowledge  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  An  in- 
stance of  this  occurs  in  the  very  outset  of  the  first  volume.  la 
bis  admin^le  chapter  on  the  division  of  labour.  Dr.  Smith  very 
justly  observes,  that  the  productive  powers  of  labour  in  agricuU 
ture,  do  not  always  keep  pace  with  their  improvement  in  manu-^ 
factures,.  and  consequently,  that  although  the  lands  of  opulent 
nations,  by  having  more  labour  and  expence  bestowed  upoi| 
them,  produce  hiore  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  natural  fer« 
tility  of  the  ground  than  is  produced  in  poor  countries ;  yet,  that 
this  superiority  of  produce  is  seldom  much  more  than  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  superiority  pf  labour  and  expence.  Ou  this  ac« 
count,  he  continues  to  observe,  the  corn  of  a  rich  country  will 
not  always,  in  the  same  degree  of  goodness,  t;ome  cheaper  to 
market  tban  that  of  the  poor  country;  and  the  reason  is  simply 
this:  tfie  chief  constituent  parts  of  the  price,  in  the  former  case, 
beii^  wages  of  labour  and  profit  on  capital,  and  labour  and 
capital  in  agriculture,  not  being  quite  so  productive  as  in  manu- 
iactures,  the  rich  country,  when  compared  with  the  poor  CQuntry> 
will  be  farther  advanced  in  manufacturing  iridustry  than  in  agri« 
culture.  From  this,  Dr*  Smith  concludes,  that  though  the  poor 
country,  notwithstanding  the  inferiority  of  its  cultivation,  can, 
in  some  measure,  rival  the  riph.  in  the  cheapness  and  goodpes^ 
of  its  corn,  it  can  pretend  to  no  such  ^competition  in  its  manufiEie^ 
tures.  We  shall  attempt  to  illustrate  this  by  an  exafnple.  Aa 
acre  of  land  may  be  supposed  to  produce  at  very  little  expence 
of  labour  two  quarters  of  corn,  whereas  when  well  cultivated,  the 
same  acre  would  yie)d  six  quarters ;  but  in- the  latter  case  the  ad* 
ditional  produce  would  bear  a  much  smalleii*  proportion  to  the 
expence  of  labour  than  in  the :  former,  that  is,  the  surplus  over 
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(he  expence  of  labour^  and  the  profit  of  capitaij  would  be  less  in 
the  latter  than  in  the  former  instance.  Upon  this  passage,  Mr^ 
B.  has  written  the  following  note. 

.<**  In  Cimtrasting  the  agriculture  and  the  manufactures  of  a  rich 
n^tion^  Dr.  Smith  mistakes  the  principle  which  regulates  the  pric^ 
of  corn.  His  statement  implies  that  because  it  costs  less  to  bring 
porn  to  market,  it  will  therefor^  be  sold  cheaper.  But  the  marked 
price  of  corn  is  not  regulated  by  its  origin^  cost ;  and  though  it 
could  ^ven  be  produced  for  nothing,  it  would  not  on  that  account 
be  sold  at  a  lower  price.  What  a  rich  nation  saves,  therefore,  in 
the  expense  of  cultivation,  goes  Qot  to  reduce  fhe  pric^  but  to  in- 
crease the  r ent.'^    P.  i  1 . 

Of  th,e  doctrine  contained  in  this  note,  we  have  to  remark, 
in  the  first  place,  that  it  has  no  connection  whatever  \t  ith  the 
meanii^  of  the  passage  to  which  it  bears  a  reference,  and  se- 
condly, that  it  is  true  only  in  very  particular  circumstances. 
The  merest  novice  in  political  economy  requires  not  to  be  in-» 
formed  that  the  market  price  of  corn,  and  indeed  of  every  other 
commodity,  is  regulated  not  by  the  original  cost,  but  by  the  pro- 
portion which  the  supply  generally  bears  to  the  demand :  but  i( 
does  not  at  all  follow  that  where  there  is  freedom  of  trade  arid  room 
for  competition,  the  market  price  of  ^U  commodities  will  not  be 
pretty  accurately  measured  by  the  expence  which,  in  ordinary 
cases,  is  necessary  to  bring  thein  to^  it.  If  if  b^  granted  tliat^ 
where  there  is  freedoni  of  trade  and  scope  for  competition,  tha 
supply  will  generally  be  pi:oportioned  to '  the  demand,  it  must 
follow  that,  as  the  rates  of  profit  in  agripulture  will  ht  regulated 
by  the  current  gains  in  other  departments  of  industry,  the  mar- 
ket price  of  corn  will  bear  a  tolerably  definite  proportion  to  the 
expence  of  raising  it^  We  say  in  ordinary  circumstances,  and 
in  the  enjoyment  of  free  intercourse  with  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  world ;  for  in  a  country  such  as  China,  or  in  the  case  of 
general  scarcity,  com,  being  a  first  necessary  of  life,  ceases  to 
be  regidated  by  the  common  rules  of  trade.  ,  But  there  was 
really  no  occasion  for  such  a  note,  however  just  in  principle^ 
where  Mr.  B.  has  thought  proper  to  introduce  it;  for  Dn 
Smith,  so  far  from  saying  that  /'  a  rich  nation  saves  in  the  ex- 
pence  of  cultivation/'  states  the  very  reverse,  and  maintains,  ^hat 
ihc  produce  of  land  in  such  a  country  is  smaller  in  proportion 
to  the  expence  than  in  a  poor  country.  The  said  note,  bow- 
ever,  is  so  valuable  in  the  ^€s  of  the  editor,  that  he  repeats  it 
in  substance  six  or  seven  times. 

. .  At  page  8£,  we  are  presented  with  a  specimen  of  editorial 
ingenuity  which  must  not  be  witjiheld  on  the  present  occasion^ 
X)r«  Smith  observes,  that  in  the  price  of  flour  vv  meal,  we  must 
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add  to  the  price  of  the  corn,  the  profits  of  the  miller,  and  the 
wages  of  his  servants ;  in  the  price  of  breads  the  profits  of  the 
baker^  and  tiie  wages  of  his  servants ;  and  in  the  price  of  both^ 
the  labour  of  transporting  the  corn  from  the  house  of  the  farmer 
to  diat  of  the  miller,  and  from  that  of  the  miller  to  that  of  the 
baker,  together  with  the  profits  of  those  who  advance  the  wage* 
of  that  labour.  This  view  of  the  matter  seems  very  rational  and 
admissible,  but  Mr.  Buchanan  assures  us,  that 

*'  The  profits  of  the  miller  and  baker,  and  the  wages  of  their 
servants,  form  no  s^idition  to  the  price  of  fiour  or  of  bread.  They 
are  paid,  not  by  an  addition  of  price  to  the  consumer,  but  by  a 
deduction  of  rent  firom  the  landlord.  Though  it  cost  nothing  to 
bake  bread  and  to  grind  corn,  the  price  of  fiour  and  bread  would 
still  remain  the  same,  but  the  landlord's  rent  would  be  increased 
by  the  whole  expence  thus  saved ;  that  part  of  the  price  formerly 
paid  to  the  baker  and  the  miller,  would  now  be  paid  to  the  land« 
lord.  In  like'  manner,  the  price  of  transporting  com  from  the 
house  of  the  farmer  to  that  of  the  miller  and  baker^  or  in  other 
words,  to  the  market,  falls  on  the  landlord's  rent." 

This  doctrine  is  so  excessively  extravagant  that  we  cannot  be- 
lieve the  author  had  any  other  object  in  view  than  to  raise  a 
smile.  Would  he  seriously  have  us  to  admit  that  the  whole  ex^p 
pence  of  converting  wHeat  into  bread,  puddings,  starch,  or  hair^* 
powder,  is  a  deduction  from  the  landlord's  rent ;  or  that  the  va- 
rious processes  by  which  a  cambric  frill  or  a  superfine  coat  are 
formed  out  of  flax  and  wool,  are  all  defrayed  by  him  upon  whose 
lands  tbe  flax  and  wool  were  produced  1  How  cruelly  landlords 
must  be .  defrauded,  where  a  pound  of  flax  not  worth  two  shil- 
lings, will  sell  in  the  bhape  of  lace,  for  thirty  or  forty  pounds. 
Probably  the  landlord's  rent  on  the  said  pound  of  flax  did  not 
exceed  the  moderate  sum  of  three-pence,  and  yet  the  flax- 
dresser,  the  spinner,  the  bleacher,  and  the  lace-worlfer,  will,  by 
their  united  exertions,  draw  from  the  pocket  of  the  consumer^ 
possibly  from  the  unfortunate  landlord  himself,  the  exorbitant 
sum  of  thirty  guineas.  Nor  do  we  see  how  the  matter  can  be 
remedied^  until  landlords  shall  fall  upon  a  plan  of  laying  down 
one  field  under  a  crop  of  quartern  loaves,  another  for  a  supply 
of  linen  and  Brussel's  lace  ready  made,  and  of  teaching  their 
tups  to  throw  ofl^  quarterly  a  fashionable  frock,  and  a  ball-suit 
before  the  birth- days. 

The  doctrine  which  Mr.  B.  has  caricatured  so  amusingly^ 
seems  to  be  this : — the  cheaper  a  crop  can  be  raised  in  respect 
of  labour  and  profit  on  capital,  the  greater,  in  ordinary  circum'<> 
stances,  will  be  the  share  of  the  gross  produce  which  goes  to 
At  l^idlord  in  the  shape  of  rent ;  and  upon  this  view  of  the 

subject^ 
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subject^  it  will  be  r^ddilj  admitted  that^  if  a  firmer  c6tild  faise 
a  crop  worth  ^1.  an  acre^  at  the  trifling  expence  of  21.  defraying 
the  price  of  wages,  of  manure,  the  wear  &rtd  tear  of  ttnplementiS, 
that  is,  Reserving  the  ordinary  profits  on  capital  in  all  the 
branches  df  his  expenditure,  theti  the  landlord's  share  would 
naturally  and  jilstly  be  181.  pet  acre.  But  this  principle  applies 
isolely  to  the  hiw  produce  j  and  the  comparative  cheapness  ot* 
dearness  of  the  subsequent  processes  of  mannfacturiug  industry, 
have  no  relation  whatever  either  to  the.  landlord's  rent  or  to  the 
farmer's  profits. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Buchanan  is  apt  to  be  led  away  by  tbe 
occurrence  of  particular  words,  and  to  write  notes  upon  them 
without  attending  to  the  import  of  the  discussion  in  which  they 
present  themselves.  When  writing  on  tbe  subject  of  National 
Defence,'  Dr.  Smith  happens  to  call  war,  the  '^  noblest  of  aH 
arts,"  which  encomium,  although  it  has  no  connection  with  the 
merits  of  the  argument  in  train,  instantly  calls  forth  tbe  iiidignant 
reprobation  of  the  efdit6r  in  oue  of  his  longest  notes.  Ifi  likfe 
manner,  when  Bmith  in  his  article  oti  education  conieis  to  use 
the  words  ^^  moral  philosophy,"  his  editor  seizes  the  clue,  and 
indites  a  very  learned  note  ori  morality.  ^' Mobility/'  says  he^ 
'^  is  rather  a  mattef  of  feeling  thain  of  reasoning,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  see,  therefore,  how  it  can  h6  either  assisted  bt  Explained  by 
phil6bt)phy,  for  what  cati  the  philosopher  esplatu  which  we  d4 
fiot  aheady  know.*'  Again,  the  author  of  the  Wedlth  6f  NationB 
casualty  drops  something  about  Idgic,  atid  Mir.  B.  iustantly  pro- 
duces' his  aunrotatioii,  which  is  a^  follow^. 

-  "  Logic  is  the^  art  of  reasoning.  It  professes  to  t^aoh  nlal^ini 
the  use  of  their  reason.  But  the  possession  of  reason  implies  th^ 
power  of  Usitig  it^  and  where  their  is  the  utility  of  ai^tificM  rules 
for  this  purpose 7" 

We  have  tiot  time  to  itgae  th6  pbiUt  With  the  editor  a<  ev6ty 
stdgd  of  hi3  p^i^ogr'ess,  on  which  adc6'ur\t  v('e  shall  let  hitii  have  it 
dl  his  own  Way  as  to  bgid  and  mdi*aliiy.  Thefe  is,  hoWever, 
oile  weighty  truth  whi^h  he  ^OleihUly  asseverates  two  or  three 
titties,  and  \Vhich  We  refi-ain  fi^oth  coUtrddicting,  nfiereljr,  because 
^e  caundt  call  it  in  qUestiott,  rtfittA'eljr,  that  ''  Tailors*  wages 
have  risen  cOUsid^rAbly  since  thd  days  df  Adam  Smith.'' 
•  We,  proceed  uow  to  the  addition^  vokmie  wfaich  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, or  his  publishers,  have  thought  a  suitable  cdinpanion 
fdr  thd  *'  Wealth  of  Nations ;"  artd  as  we  still  r^rd  the  author 
iti  a  young  mall  of  talents,  Who  ha^  ^entUr^d  Upon  a  great  un- 
dfert£(ki6g  without  the  benefit  df  jUdlcioUs  adVice,  we  shall  be  as 
Merciful  td  him  as  possible.  His  first  article  iis  ofi  ihetdlic 
currency,  which  presents  nbthftig  either  iit^^  or  interesting.  It 
^  seems 
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iKxms  aideM  to  b^  a  coorfpilatioa  from  Zjoi-d  liverpooVn  \eV^ 
od  the  Coiii>  etigrafted  upon  a  few  comolon-place  remarks  whick 
appear  in  everjr  easay  oa  the  i^bject.  The  article  on  the 
'^  Wages  of  Labobr^  ii  avo\tedly  aii  abstract  of  MaUhus*s  lead- 
ing doctrines  on  the  progress  of  populations  interspersed  with  a 
few  reinafks  by  our  author^  who  takes  upon  himself  to  inform 
his  reader,  at  what  potsrt  Mr.  Maltbiid  ceased  to  be  a.  safe  guide. 
The  acctioin  on  ^rStdck*^  is  more  original,  and  contaniSs  among 
other  prcrfomid  observations,  the  following  one,  which  is  as 
cbeeiiog  as  it  is  ptofoond. 

^  A  capitsll  of  10,0001.  yielding  k  profit  of  ten  pet  cent,  will 
provide  for  an  expenditure  of  11,0001.;  and  if  this  capit&l  be  in- 
creased withdtit  atiy  increase  of  expenditure;  the  ccmsequence 
must  be  a  di'minutioii  of  profit  to  the  precise  amount  of  the  ad« 
£tioiial  capitafl;  6e(:au9e  other virise  this  capital  cannot  find  wxt^ 
pbyment.  A  larger  capital  than  lOjOOOl.  with  a  profit  of  tea 
per  ceati  can  nfeirer  be  employed  in  providing  for  an  expenditure 

•fii^oooy* 

la  what  manner  a  capital  of  10,0001.  with  a  profit  of  tea  per 
cent,  is  to  provide  for  an  expenditure  of  1 1,0001.  Mr.  B.  has 
■ot  condescended  to  explain;  and  it  is  a  discovery  of  such  won- 
derful value  in  these  bad  times,  that  we  feel  it  hard  to  forgive 
the  ae^ect.  We  can  imagine  the  possibility  of  realizing  this 
l^en  drean^  for  one  year ;  but  as  the  road  to  ruin,  like  the 
road  to  the  grave,  is  to  be  trod  but  once,  and  as  men  do  not 
nsoally  re-taste  their  fortunes  as  a  heron  re-tastes  an  eel,  we  eon? 
fess^  that  our  knowledge  of  finance  is  completely  inad^uate  to 
provide  ways  and  means,  for  expending  1  l,000l.  per  ann.  on  a 
capital  of  lO^OOOl.  even  with  an  interest  or  profit  of  ten  per 
cent 

The  chapt^  on  '*  t^roductive  and  Unproductive  Labour .^ 
presents  a  few  good  remarks ;  and  in  defence  of  tpat  distinction, 
which  is  so  well  illustrated  by  Dr.  Smith,  Mr.  Buchanan's  rea- 
sonii^  coincides  very  closely  with  our  own  arguments  on  the 
same  subject,  iit  our. review  of  Craig's  Elements  of  Political 
Science  K  Dr.  Smith's  distinction  between  productive  and  un- 
productive labour^  though  it  appears  to  be  simjJe  and  obvious, 
has  been  perplexed  by  the  ingenuity  of  subsequent  reasoners, 
who  maintain  every  species  of  industry  to  be  equally  productive^ 
tvlnch  contributes,  however  remotely,  to  the  general  wealth. 
According  to  this  doctrine,  the  soldier  and  the  judge  are 
reckoned  productive  labourers,  because  .they  raise  the  value  of 


*  See  our  Review  for  Novembern  1814. 
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the  natidnal  stock,  by  prbtecting  it>  the  one  froirf  plunder/  and 
the  other  from  injury ;  for  if  the  drtiticer  of  bolts  and  bars^  tvho 
protects  property  in  detail^  be  t€$rnied  ft  productive  labourer^ 
much  morfe^  it  is  argued^  should  those  be  placed  in  the  pro- 
ductive classj  who  protect  property  in  the  mass,  and  add  to 
every  portion  of  itj  the  quality  of  being  secure  *.    In  hi*  ex- 
planation of  this  subject^  Dr.  Smith  expressly  states^  that  he  dae$ 
not  mean  to  undervalue  the  utility  of  the  labour  which  he  denomi- 
nates unproductive ;  and  the  preceding  argument  seems  to  proceed 
upon  the  fallacy  of  maintaining^  that  labour  because  it  is  useful 
must  necessarily  be  productive.     But  while  the  utility  both  of 
justice  and  of  defence  is  freely  admitted^  the  labour  which  is 
subservient  to  product}on>  ought  not  therefore  to  be  confounded 
with  the  labour  which  acittially  produces ;  since  by  such  a  mode 
of  reasoning,  the  plainest  distinctions  might  be  subverted.     If 
the  soldier,  for  example,  be  tei^med  a  productive  labourer,  be- 
cause his  labour  is  subservient  to  prodttctiou^  the  productive  la- 
bourer might,  by  the  same  rule,  lay  claim  to  military  honours  ^ 
as  it  is  certain  that,  without  his  ^assistances  no  army  could  ever 
take  tile  field  to  fight  battles  or  to  gain  victories.    The  Case  of 
tlie  menial  servant  is  still  more  decisive  in  favour  of  Dr.  Smith's 
distinction.    It  seems  quite  plain  that  the  wealth  of  an  individual^ 
who  maintains  ten  menial  servants,  will  be 'diminished  exactly 
by  the  expence  of  their  maintenance :  while  by  tnaintaining  ten 
labourers  who  re-produce  their  maintenance  with  a  profit,  he 
will  be  richer  by  the  whole  amount  of  this  profit.     In  answer  to 
which,  it  is  observed,  that  ''there  is  no  such  diflFereuce  as  Dr. 
Smith  mpposes  between  the  effects  of  maintaining  a  multitude 
of  those  several  kinds  of  workmen.    It  is  the  extravagant  quan- 
tity, not  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  labour  thus  paid  for,  that 
.brings  a  ruin.     A  man  is. ruined  if  he  keep  more  servants  than 
he  can  afford  to  employ,  and  does  not  let  them  out  for  hire  ; 
exactly  as  he  is  ruined  by  purchasing  more  food  than  he  can 
consume,  or  by  employing  more  workmen  in  any  branch  of 
manufactures  than  his  business  requires  or  his  profit  will  pay  */' 
It  is  only,  therefore,  when  workmen  or  productive  labourers  are 
multiplied  without  necessity  and  maintained  in  idleness,  or  in 
other  words,  when  they  are  not  productive  labourers,  that  they 
are  compared  by  this  writer  tp  menial  servants ;  for  it  is  clear 
that  when  they  re-produce  their  maintenance  with  a  profit,  they 
cannot  be  multiplied  to  the  injury  of  their  employer.     Here  then 
Dr.  Smithes  distinction  between  productive  and  unproductive 
labour  is  plainly  recognized ;  since  it  appears  that  a  master  loses 
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cJialy  b;  i^aintairabg  workmen  without  employing  them^  or^  ix^ 
ether  words^  by  malnfaihing  Unproductive  labourers. 

We  have  no  hesitlktion  in  saying  that  Mr.  Buchanan  has  thd 
hek.  of  the  ^gui!h'eiit^  and  that  although  it  may  not  be  easy  tp 
draw  the  line  of  distitictioVi  betweeil  productive  aild  unproductive 
labourers;,  without  taking  \n  some  on  both  sides  of  it  which  the 
geneipal  deaciiptmh  or  cfefinition  of  such  labourers  would  neces^ 
sariiy  excfude^  yet  there  can  be  ho  doilbt  that  the  distinction ' 
i^lf  is  foiindect  in  a  jUst  view  6f  private  prosperity  and  of 
lltticHl&l  weahfa* 

On  the  siitject  bf ''  National  Defence''  our  aiithdr  has  stepped 
endrely  out  pf  bis  department^  as  a  Writer  on  political  science^ 
'and  enteired  th'ikt  of  a  niilitary  historian ;  oA  which  account  his 
article  is  in  no  i^ispect  a  scheme  of  natioi^al  protection^  but  a 
brirf  historical  sketch  of  the  art  of  war>  together  with  certain 
iiutr^ictions  to  fightibg  n^n,  drawn  ais  practical  inferences  fof 
the  ^view  which  he  takes  of  their  blood-stained  annals.  Wi 
have  first  the  invasion  oiF  Greece  by  the  Persian^;  then^  the 
bon^ats  of  the  Ghreeks  with  eacl^  other ;  after  which  follow  in 
Order,  the  invasion  of  Persia  by  Alexander ;  the  ris^  and  decline 
ef  the  Roman  power ;  contests  of  the  middle  ages ;  invasion  of 
Holland  by  Louis  XIV.;  wars  of  Kirtg  William,  of  Marf- 
bcH'Ough;  of  Frederic  the  Great,  American  war;  view  of  the  . 
jfdddem  sysleni  of  tactics ;  campaign  of  Ifyd  in  Germany,  by  th^ 
Archduke  Charles,  anc]  in  Italy  by  Bonaparte ;  Campaign  of 
i805i  ^c*  ^s  Mr.  Buchanan  evidetitly  piques  himself  upotf 
this  article;  we  wduld  willingly,  in  return  for  the  amusement 
vhich  his  brfsk  detail  has  afforded  Us,  8:ly  something  in  its  fa-^ 
vour ;  and  had  it  appeared  in  the  preface  of  an  English  Potybius^ 
or  as  a  commentary  on  Sir  Efevid  Dundas*5  movements,  it 
should  certainly  have  been  crowned  with  applause.  But  as  we  . 
happen  to  agree  with  Dr.  Smith,  Mr.  Craig,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished waters  on  national  defence,  that  the  clieape'st  meanSj 
and  those  which  are  least  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  the  .sub«  , 
ject,  ought,  as  well  as  the  most  efficacious  means,  to  be  takea 
into  consideration  in  every  place  which  is  devised  for  public  se- 
curity, we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  he  has  passed  by  that  into 
which  it  was  most  incumbent  upon  him  to  examine  minutely. 

But  we  are  tired  of  finding  fault,  for  which  reason,  we  shall 
id)stain  from  any  faither  exercise  of  our  inquisitorial  authority* 
We  regret,  that  literary  justice,  and  a  becoming  regard  for  the 
great  iiame  of  Adam  Smith,  have  compelled  us  to  be  so  decided 
in  our  disapprobation  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  labours,  both  as  an 
editor  and  as  an  author.  We  think  his  notes  are  generally 
puerile,  and  sometimes  flippant,  while  the  essays  which  com- 
pose his  volume,  exhibit  little  of  either  reflection  or  information. 
:  K  We 
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We  have  no  intention  to  conceal,  however,  that  onr  seventy  has 
t)cen  pailly  excited  by  the  symptoms  of  self-.suQiciency  whicb 
pervade  his  production,  but  chiefly  by  the  bold  and  unmeasured 
confideiice  which  led  bua  to  undertake  the  editiiig  o(  the  Weakb 
•of  JNatiotis. 


Art,  III.  The  Lord  of  the  Ides.  A  Poem.  By  Walter 
$cott.  4io.  21.  ^s.  475  pp.  Constable,  Edinburgh. 
Longman^and  Co«  London.     1815.  ' 

Of  those  who  are  condemned  to  worship  at   the  shrine  of 
fashion,  and  to  court  the  gale  of  popular  applaase^  there  are  none 
who  have  mqxe  reason  to  complain  of  its  tyrannous  caprice,  or  to 
lament  its  rapid  and  unaccountable  reverse^  than  the  favourite 
poets  of  the  age.   Fiddlers  and  physicians,  preachers  afid  pUyers, 
can  often  count  many  seasons  more  passed  in  the  sunsbinie  of 
public  approbation  than  the  laureats  of  the  day ;  fewer  eflbrU 
are  required  to  fill  their  purses,  and  fewer  sacrifices  ta  preserve 
their  fame.   The  large  and  repeated  draughts  which  iu  the  aenith 
.  of  his  popularity^  are  made  upon  the  poet's  genius,  leave  it  spirit* 
jess  and  exhausted ;  and  when  after  any  interval  of  repose,  he 
returns,  like  the  giant  refreished,  to  the  course,  he  finds  another 
•in  possession  of  the  field.     The  same  harmony  which  once  de« 
liglited  the  public  ear,  pleases  it  now  no  more  ;  the  anxiety  which 
in  former  days  anticipated  every  new  exertion,  hassubsided  into  the 
listlessness  of  neglect;  and  the  transports  of  admiration  which  at- 
tended its  appearance  are  converted  into  the  damnatory  coldne&s 
of  faint  praise  or  the  cavils  of  disappointed  expectatiou.  His  only 
consolation  will  be  that  the  idol  to  whont  those  honours,  which 
were  once  hist^wn,  are  now  transferred,  will  in  his  turn  sink  into* 
neglect,  and  in  due  time  be  added  to  the  number  of  (hose,  who- 
like  the  fat  weed  rot  themselves  on  Lethe's  wharf. 

They^  whose  exertions  have  never  received  the  meed  of  popu- 
lar favour,  may  console  themselves  with  the  hope,  that  posterity. 
^iU  grant  what  the  present  age  has  refused, and  that  the  beauties 
which  prejudice  has  neglected  or  envy  proscribed  will  be  pro« 
Bounced  standard  by  the  test  of  time.  But  the  favourite  of 
fashion,  wlio  has  either  sacfifie^  his  better  judgment  to  the  taste 
of  the  day,  or  blinded  by  applau!>e^  has  neglected  those  foundations 
which  can  alone  secure  an  immortality  of  fame,  must  deny  hinot- 
self  even  this  consohitioii,  and  must  remain  co^itent  with  the  re* 
ii  o^ect  of  a  pastrcxistence^  . 

We  know  not  how  far.  the  truth  of  these  assertions  may  be  ex- 
emplified in  the  pot;t  now  before  us.    There  ag^  noue^who  l>ave 
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erijoyed   a  more  uninterrupted  tide  of  success;  there  are  none 
.who  have  been  so  surfeited  with  public  admiration  ;  he  has  not 
only  e^itablished  himself  the  sole  monarch  of  the  poetic  regioa 
for  this  last  seven  years^  but  has  been  enabled  to  buoy  up  the 
pretensions  of  a  herd  of  servile  imitators^  who  have  attached 
.themselves  to  his  train^  and  at  an  humble  distance  have  pursued 
the  triumph^  and  partaken  the  gale.     The  time  was  when  an  un«  . 
fortunate  wight,  who  might  happen  to  hint  an  objection  against 
a  single  couplet  of  the  northern  poet^  would  have  undergone  a 
severer  discipline  from  the  hands  of  the  ladies  than  Falstaff  at 
Herns  Oak.  But  our  bhie  stockings  have  now  exchanged  the  tar-f 
tan  plaid  for  the  pirate's  roqueloir^  and  are  all  dying  for  the  dear 
dievil  of  misanthropy.     How  long  the  melancholy -fit  may  lasCj 
Me  are  not  sufficiently  versed  in  the  records  of  Bethlehem  Hos« 
pital  to  answer;  but  we  suspect  that  the  noble  I^rd  in  the  velvet 
cowl   has    fumed    and    fretted  his  hour  upon  the  stage;    nor 
should  we  be  surprised^  if  for  the  next  ye^r  or  two  universal  be- 
nevolence and   douce  humanile  were  again   to  be  all   in   thd 
fashion.     It  is  a  difficult  task  at  any  time  to  recall  the  attention^ 
which  has  been  so  powerfully  ri vetted  upon  a  new  object  of  ad- 
miration. W.  Scott  has  made  a  strong  effort  to  re-establish  his 
empire  over  the  public  mind^  and  we  can  only  say^  that  if  he  fails 
in  his  attempt,  he  will  have  the  satisfaction  at  least  of  exposing 
in  the  clearest  light  the  wavering  and  worthless  honours  of  po- 
pular applause.     That  our  readers,  however,  may  be  enabled  to 
determine  upon  the  justice  of  'this  opinion,  we  shall  give  tbeni 
an  outline  of  the  poem,  extracting  such  passages  as  appear  most^^ 
tp  deserve  their  attention  and  regard. 

The  poem  opens  with   the  song  of  tlie  minstrels,  to  awaken 
Edith,  the  maid  of  I^rn,  on  her  bridal  moming<     She  had  been 
conducted,   according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  highlands, 
from  her  father's  house,  to  Astornish,  the  castle  of  her  betrothed 
husband,  the  heir  of  the  mighty  Somerled,  Ronald  the  Lord  of 
THE  l5L£s.    This  castle  was  situated  upon  the  coast  of  Argyle- 
shire,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  strong  holds  which  the  Lord;» 
of  the  Western  Islands  retained  upon  the  main  land.     The  Lord 
of  Lorn,  the  brother  of  Edith,  was  also  a  descendant  of  Somer- 
led, by  his  second  son  Dougal,  from  whom  he  derived  the  sirname 
of  M'Dougal,  and  his  inheritance  of  Someried's  territories  in  the" 
main  land,  while  to  Honald  descended  the  Lordship  of  the  Isles. 
The  time  chosen  by  the  poet,  is  the  spring  of  the  year,    1 307, 
yfaen  Bruce,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Scotland  by  tlie  Eu'^- 
lish,  and  the  Barons  who  adhered  to  the  foreign  interest^  return-' 
ed  from  the  island  of  Rackrin  on  "the  coast  .of  Ireland,  agaiji  to 
tssert  his  claims  to  the  Scottish  crown.    "  Wake  maid  of  Lorn/* 
is  the  burthen  of  the  minstrels  song  \  but  their  barnaiiony  awaken^     ^ 


IS4^  '!Stoit$t'6ribftkld4i 

in  tRe'  breast  of  Edith  no  other  feeling,  than  that  of  smgutsjl  ft* 
aflfection  nnreturned  by  him;  who  was  so  soon  to  be  her  bride- 
grooin.  She  had  t6o  severely  felt  that  he  loVed  her  not*  In  the 
midst  of  these  reflections ,  a  single  lihip  is  descried^  cont^nding^ 
iigainst  the  winds  and  waves,  and  evitieiitly  avoiding  the  shore  of 
Astoniish.  Lord  Ronald'i^  fleet  in  the  nieah  while  sweeps  byy 
but  the  Solitary  bark  Still  struggles  with  the  adverse  tide  :  tiH*  it  is. 
i-esolved  by  the  twb  ^Varriors  who  guide  its  course,  for  the  sake  erf 
their  sister  Isabel,  w  ho  has  encountered  with  them  the  dangerous 

i massage,  to  seek  forsheltei*  within  the  Ca-tle  of  Aetornish.  They 
and. upon  the  isteep  stair  leading  up  to  the  fortress,  and  are  re* 
deived  into  th^  castle. 

•  The  fecond  canto  prt^ents  us  with  the  bHdal  feast,  and  the  al-^ 
fettiute  gloom  and  wildness  of  the  troubled  Ronald  5  which  nonl^ 
understand *but  the  lady  herself.  The  bugle  sounds,  the  strangeri 
are  intrbdwced,  and  bospitably  seated  at  the  board  of  revelry.     A- 

song  is  introduced  in  praise  of  the  '*  Broach  of  Ijorn/'  and  i*. 
execration  of  9ruce'.    Tliis  produces  so  sttong  a  sensation  on  tht> 
part  of  the  strangers,  that  the  Lord  of  Lorn  discovers  in  tlieinb 
Bruce  hiiTiself  and  his  brother  ;  and  cJills  out  for  vengeance  otf 
4he'Jie^  of  the  former  for  the  blood  of  his  kinsman,  the  regentf 
Coftiyn,  \>'hom  he  had  slaiil,  as  history  informs  us,  at  the  high* 
altar  tjf  the  Grfey-Friars  church  in  Dumfries.   The-Lordof  LonI 
is  checked  by  Ronald,  who  declares  his  guests  protected  within^ 
his  castle  by  the  laws  of  hospitality.     In  thi^  scene  of  confusion,, 
Isabel  entreats  at  once  De  Argentine  and  Ronald  for  tlie  safety  of 
their  captives :  De  Argentine  claims  them  as  prisoners  for  hi» 
royal  master  Edward,   the  better  to  provide  for  their  safety  J 
Torquin  however,  the  chieftain  of  Dim  vegan,  combals  even  this 
proposition,  and  declares  himself  a  friend  to  die  claims  of  Bruce- 
iq[)on  the  Scottish  crown.     In  the  midst  of  the  wild  debate,- 
awakened  by  this  determination,  the   Abbot  arrives^  who  had 
crossed  from  the  neighbour  inland,  to  join  the  haiKis  of  Editli « 
and  "Ranald.  He  is  called  upon  to  curse  the  mufderer  of  Grtnrjni. 
by  the  Lord  of  Lorn^  but  upon  the  declaration  of  Bruce  to  assert 
his  clartins  to  the  sovereignty  of  hi*  native  land^  and  after  having 
delivered  it  from  a  foreign  yoke,  to  estpiate  the  murder  of  CkwBjrii  • 
ky  a  crusade  into  Palesthie* 

«  Llte'rtiaJi  by  prodigy*  amaaedj 
Upon  the  Kmg  tke  AbbM  .gaz'A  1      ^ 
-    liflimj^'er^fialUd  features  glanefit 
Ccmvulsicwrc^f  extatic  traace^ 
Hia  breathing  c^e  more  thick  and  fa^ty   ' 
'A^  fr^ra  h»  Aa{e  bliici  e^  were  cast 
Strange  rays  of  ij^ild  and  wandering  li^t ; 
Upriftf  fail  locks  of  lOVt f  white,  . 
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Flushed  is  his  brow,  through  ^er/  veiA 
|n  azure  tide  the  currents  strain, 
And  undistinguish'd  accents  brgkii 
.^he  awff4l  silence  ere  he  spoke^ 

XXXI, 

f*  De  Bruce!  I  rose  with  purpose  drea4 
To  speak  my  curse  upon  tny  nead| 
And  givie  thee  ^  an  outcast  o'er 
To  him  who  burns  to  shed  thy  gore ; — 
Buty  like  the  Midianite  of  old. 
Who  8}:odd  on  Zophim,  heaven-controul^d, 
I  feel  within  mine  ageid  breast 
A  power  that  ^ill  not  l;>e  repress'd. 
It 'prompts  my  voice|  it  swells  niy  veins. 
It  burns,  it  n^addens,  it  constrains ! — 
JDe  Bruce,  thy  sacrilegi6us  blow 
Hafh  at  God's  altar  slain  thy  foe : 
p'er-raaster'd  yet  by  high  behest, 
I  bless  thee,  aqd  thou  shalt  be  bless'd  !*'-—  . 
Me  spoke,  and  o'er  the  astonish'd  tarong 
;^a$  silence,  awful,  deep,  and  long^ 

XXXII, 

If  Again  that  light  l^as  fired  his  eye. 

Again  has  form  svirells  bold  and  high^ 

The  broken  voice  of  age  is  gone, 

'Tis  vigorous  nianhood's  lofty  tone  :-r- 

1f  Thrice  vanquish'd  on  the  battle-plain^ 

Thy  followers  slaughter'd,  fled,  or  ta'en, 

A  haunted  Wanderer  on  tl^e  wild, 

On  foreign  shores  a  man  exiled, 

IHsowri'd,  deserted,  and  distress'd, 

i  bless  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  bless'd ; 

feiess'd  in  the  hall  and  iq  the  field^ 

Under  the  mantle  as  the  shield. 

Avenger  of  thy  country's  shame. 

Restorer  of  her  injured  fame, 

Bless'd  in  thy  sceptre  and  thy  sword, 

De  Bruce,  fair  Scotland's  rightful  Lord, 

Bless'd  in  thy  deeds  and  in  thy  fanxe,  .  ' 

What  lengthen'd  honours  wait  thy  name  \ 

In  distant  ages,  sire  to  son 

$hallteU  thy  tale  of  freedoai  won. 

And  teach  his  infan^,  in  the  use 

Of  earliest  ispeech,  to  faulter  Bruce. 

Go,  t^n,  triimphant!  sweep  along 

Thy  course,  the  (beiQe  of  many  a  song  I 

The  Power,  whose  dictates  swell  my  breast, 

Hath  bles4*d  thee,  ao4  thoa  duik  be  Jbless'd  !«^ 

Enough 
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Enough— rtny  shor^-lived  strength  decays. 

And  sinks  the  naomentary  blaze. —  * 

Heaven  hath  pur  destined  purpose  broke, 

Not  here  must  nuptial  vow  be  spoke  ; 

Brethren,  pur  errand  her^  is  o'er, 

Ou|:  task  (discharged. -Unmoor,  unmoov!-^ 

His  priests  received  the  exhausted  Monl^, 

As  breathless  in  their  arms  he  sunl^. 

l*uhctual  his  prders  to  obey, 

The  train  refused  all  longer  stay, 

~£mbar}^  d,  raised  sail,  and  bore  a^way/*     P.  73* 

yf'iXh  this  magnificent  description,  the  canto  concludes.  In  the 
{beginning  of  the  thirds  the  Lord  of  Lorn  demands,  bis  daughter 
back  fruni  Ronald^  and  utters  a  vow  that  she  shall  never  mftrry 
the  friend  of  Bruce.  She  is  no  where  to  be  found — bat  intelli-* 
gence  is  given  that  she  had  escaped  in  the  bark  of  the  Abbot. 
The  I^rd  of  Lorn,  $ifter  dispatching  Cormac  Doil,  a  notorious 
pirate,  in  piirsuit  of  ijie  fugitive,  departs— In  the  middle  of  the 
night,  £fruce  and  his  brotl^er  Edward  are  suddenly  awakened  by 
^he  appearance  of  their  host  and  the  chieftain  of  Dunvegan,  who 
'  awear  fealty  to  him  as  monarch  of  Scotland.  Some  portion  at 
least  of  this  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Bruce  on  the  part  of  Ronald^ 
appears  to  flow  from  his  attachment  to  Isabel^  the  monaicli's  sis- 
ter, whom  he  had  s^en  before  in  the  Holy  Land.  ^Ihey  agree  to 
leavjs  the  cattle,  and  to  retreat  for  a  while  to  Irelanc},  to  niustei 
their  allies^  and  to  arrange  their  plans  for  future  action*  As  they 
pas^  the  island  of  Sl^y^ ;  Konald  proposes  to  Bruce  that  they 
ishopld  land  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  a  jnountain  deer.  They 
disembark  with  Allan,  the  page  of  Rop^Id.  As  they  proceed^ 
they  mpet  unexpectedly  wjtji  tiye  men,  twp  of  whom  are  of  a  sur 
perior  cast,  and  the  remaining  three  sprfs  j  qn  Mng  questioned, 
they  state  themselves  (o  have  be^n  shipwrecked  upon  t()e  coast ; 
fhey  invite  BriKe  aiid  Ronald  (o  (heir  hut  to  partake  of  a  fallow 
fleer  >vhiph  they  had  jiist  killed  ;  and  give  them  the  unwelcome 
information  that  their  galley,  which  was  moored  off  the  shore, 
^pon  the  appearance  of  a  southerii  vessel,  had  set  sail  and  fled. 
Though  fearful  of  treachery,  they  agree  to  follow  these  rough  a^c^ 
^lispicipMs  strangers.  - 

xxn, 

««  They  i;each*d  the  dreary  cabin,  made 
Cf  sails  against  a  rock  displayed, 

Asd  there,  on  entering,  found 
A  slender  boy,  whoae  form  and  mienr 
III  suitied  wi.th  such  savage  scene. 
In  cap  a|id  cloak  of  velvet  green^ 

Lqw  seated  on  the  ground* ' 
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'  His  firarb  was  such  ^  minstrels  wear. 

DarK  was  his  hue,  and  dark  his  hair^ 
His  youthful  cheek  was  marr'd  by  care, 

His  eyes  in  sorrow  drown'd. 
**  Whence  this  poor  boy  ?'* — As  Ronald  spoke, 
The  voice  his  trance  of  anguish  broke  ; 
As  if  awaked  from  ghastly  dream, 
He  raised  his  head  with  start  and  screamj 

And  wildly  gaze's  around  ; 
Then  to  the  wall  his  face  he  turn'd, 
And  his  dark  cheek  with  blushes  burn'd. 

xxni. 

"  Whose  is  the  boy?"  again  he  said. 
**  By  chance  of  war  our  captive  made ; 
He  may  be  yours,  if  you  should  hold 
That  music  has  more  charms  than  gold ; 
For,  though  from  earliest  childhood  mute^ 
The  lad  can  deftly  touch  the  lute,^ 
And  on  the  rote  and  viol  play, 
And  well  can  drive  the  time  away 

For  those  who  love  such  glee ; 
For  me,  the  favouring  bree;?e,  when  loud 
It  pipes  upon  the  galley's  shroud. 
Makes  blither  melody.'*-^ 
**  Hath  he,  then,  sense  of  spoken  sound  ?"— 

— <*  Aye  ;  so  his  mother  bade  us  know, 
A  crone  in  our  late  shipwreck  drown'd. 

And  hence  the  silly  stripling's  woe^ 
More  of  the  youth  I  cannot  say. 
Our  captive  but  since  yesterday  ; 
When  wind  and  weather  wax'd  so  grim, 
We  little  listed  think  of  him. — 
But  why  waste  time  in  idle  words  ? 
Sit  to  your  cheer — unbelt  your  swords." — - 
Sudden  the  captive  turn'd  his  head, 
And  one  quick  glance  to  Ronald  sped, 
Jt  was  a  keen  and  warning  look, 
And  well  the  Chief  the  signal  took,"     P.  108, 

After  tlieir  meal,  they  agree  to  watch  by  turns.  The  various 
thoughts  which  agitate  the  bosoms  of  Ronald  and  Bruce  during 
their^watch,  are  well  described.  Young  Allan's  turn  comes  last, 
which  gives  tlje  poet  the  opportunity  of  marking  in  the  most  na- 
tural and  happy  manner,  that  insensible  transition  from  the  reality 
of  waking  thought,  to  the  fanciful  visions  of  slupaber,  and  that  de^ 
lusive  power  of  the  imagination  which  so  blends  the  confines  of 
these  separate  states,  as  to  deceive  and  sport  with  the  efforts  even 
of  d^^rminccl  vigilance. 

«  He 
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Tq  taUs  at  whio^  \A^  youib  bad  buvn*^ 

0f  pilgrim's  p«kth  by  dsemoB  craj^'^i      ^ 

Of  sprightly  elf  or  ye^ing  ghost, 

Of  the  wild  vifitch'9  ban^mji  cot. 

And  inerniaid's  alabaster  grel;» 

Who  bathes  her^  }imbs  in  sunless  well 

I)eep  in  Stra^airds  enchanted  OelU 

Thither  in  fapcy  ropt  he  flies/ 

And  on  his  sight  the  vaults  aris^ ; 

Tl^at  hut's  dark  walls  he  sees  po  vv^e^ 

His  foot  is  on  the  naarble  floor,     "       ' 

And  o'er'his  head  the  dazzling  spars 

Gleam  like  a  flrmament  of  stars  I ' 

— D^rk !  hears  he  not  ike  sea^nyinph  spef^ 

Her  anger  in  that  thrillipg  shriek  ?'— r    - 

No!  all  too  late,  with  Allan's  dream 

Mingled  the  captive's  warning  screain  i 

As  m)m  the  grouncl  he  strives  to  start,  * 

A  ruffian's  dagger  finds  his  hea^ ! 

Upward  he  casts  his  diea^  eyes»  • .  • 

Murmurs  hts  master 's  name,  • . .  and  dies  i"    P.  1 1 1^ 

Bruce  is  awakened  by  the  sound,  apd  with  Ronald  succeeds  iji^ 
^^spatching  all  his  assailants,  the  chief  of  whom  proves  to  be  the 
pirate  Co^mac  Doil :  who  knowing  him  well,  bad  fprged  the  tale 
6f  the  boat's  departure  tQ  detain  the  monarch  in  the  island,  and  to 
seize  his  opportunity  of  di^patchidg  him.  After  a  v^ry  sweet  and 
Virgi/ian  lamentatioa  over  the  body  of  AUao,  the  Euryalus  of 
our  poet,  tliey  retreat  from  the  island,  aqcoiiipanied  tiy  the  dumb 
page  whom  they  fcave  discovered  in  Cormac's  hut. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  Canto,  'they  regain  their 
bark,  where  Bruce  is  infornied  thatdui^ing  his  absence  tidings  had 
been\  received  of  the  death  of  ihe  English  moparcli,  and  of  the 
accession  of  many  powerful  chieftaiiis  to  the  standard  of  their 
native  king.  Upon  this  intelligence  tliey  shape  their  course  to- 
wards Arrah.  The  scenery  of  the  different  islands,  by  whose 
shores  they  sail,  is  delineated  with  our  poets  usual  accuracy  and 
spirit ;  nor  are  the  various  tales  attached  to  the  several  objects  as' 
they  pass  in  review  before  our  eyies,  omitted.  The  cruelty  of  tfie 
jealous  chieftain  of  Canna,  vviio  immiured  his  wife  in  a  lonely 
castle,  and  the  suffocation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  isle  of  Egg, 
who  wilb^  their  families  had  taken  refuge  within  a  cavern,  by  the 
Madeods/  are  both  iijost  poetically  describe  d.  '  During  the  voy- 
a[ge.  Lord  R9nald  declares  to  Bruce  his  affection  for  Idabel,  the 
monarch's  sister,  considering  himself  released  from  his  eagage- 
ment  to  Edith,  by  her  sudden  flight  To  bis  proposal,  Bruce  re- 
turns no  definite  answer  i  but  the  dumb  page.  wUo  bad  witnessed 

,  ,  .  .      ...  ^^^ 
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^he  scepe^  appears  ad  aeiisibly  affected  as  to  draw  th«  attention  of 
^hc  chieftains*  Tbey  land  at  the  convent  of  St.  Bride*s^  in  which 
Isabel  had  taken  refuge ;  Brucej,  attended  by  the  page^  repairs  to 
his  sister^9  ceU^  and  reveals  to  her  the  love  which  Ronald  enter- 
tained towards  her ;  she,  however,  refuses  to  hear  hb  suit,  till  he 
shall  lay  at  her  feet  bot^  his  ring  ^nd  the  acquittal  of  his  oath  to 
ihe  maid  of  Lorn. 

Tlie  fifth  Canto  opens  with  "the  des(;ription  pf  Isabel  at  her 
devotions,  after  rising  from  which  she  discovers  up<m  the  pave- 
inent  a  ring  with  a  scroll  attached  io,  it,  restoring  the  promise  of 
Ronald  to  Edith.  She  wopders  from  whepc^  it  could  ^rive. 
No  one,  it  appeared^  bad  approached  the  convent  (hat  morning, 
except  the  page  of  her  brother,  whom  her  attendant  bad  observed 
passing  rapidjy  from  the  chapel,  with  tears  bursting  from  bis  eye^ 

•*  The  truth  at  onpe  on  Isabel, 
As  darted  by'a  sun-beam,  fell— 
^*  'Tis  Edlth'a  self! — her  speechless  wqc. 
Her  form,  her  Jocks,  the  isecret  show! 
— Instant,  good  Mona,  to  the  bay, 
And  to  my  royal  brother  ^ay, 
I  do  injure  bim  seek  my  cell, 
Witli  that  mute  page  he  loves  so  weH."— - 
,  {'  What !  khow*st  thou  not  his  warlike  hoti 

At  breaik  of  day  has  lefl  our  coast  ? 
My  old  eyes  saw  them  from  the  tower* 
At  eve  they  couch'd  in  green-wood  bower^ 
At  dawn  a  ougle-signal,  made 
By  thei^  bold  Lord,  their  ranks  array 'd ; 
Up  sprung  the  spears  through  bush  and  tree. 
No  time  for  benedlcite ! 
Like  deer,  that,  rousing  from  their  lair. 
Just  shake  th6  dew-drops  from  their  hairy 
And  toss  their  armed  crests  aloft. 
Such  matins  theirs!"     P.  177* 

Isabel  disj)atches  Augustine,  the  chaplain  of  the  convent^  to 
Bruce,  to  demand  the  page  at  his  hands.  Upon  Bruce's  declara- 
tion to  the  friar  that  he  had  sent  the  boy  to  St.  Bride,  there  to  re- 
main unmolested,  Edward,  the  monarch's  brolher,  professes  that 
^e  had  dispatched  him  with  the  royal  mandate  to  Cuthbert,on  the 
shore  of  Carrick  :  the  friar  returns  from  his  unsuccessful  mission, 
and  bears  a  request  from  Ronald  to  I&abel,  that  she  would  send 
her  knight  some  token  of  her  favour  to  wear  on  his  crest^  and 
promises  that  the  page  shall  be  his  peculiar  charge* 

XII. 

^,  Kow  on  the  darkening  main  afloat^ 
Beady  and  mann'd  rocka  every  boat ; 

7  Beneatk 
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Beneath  their  oars  the  ocean's  might 
Was  dash'd  to  sparks  of  gHmmering  light. 
.  Faint  and  more  faint,  as  off  tl)ey  bore. 
Their  armour  glanced  against  the  shore. 
And,  mingled  with  the  dashing  tide. 
Their  murmuring  voices  distant  died.-^ 
"  God  speed  them!"  said  the  Priest,  as  dark 
On  distant  hillows  glides  e^ch  bark ; 
**  O  Heaven !  when  swords  for  freedom  shine. 
And  monarches  right,  the  cause  is  thine !     * 
Edge  doubly  every  patriot  blow! 
Beat  down  th^  banners  of  the  foe ! 
And  be  it  to  the  Nations  known. 
That  Victory  is  from  God  alone  I*'— 
As  up  the  hill  his  path  he  drew, 
He  turn'd,  his  blessings  to  renew,  . 
Ofl  turn'd,  till  on  the  darkenM  coast 
All  traces  of  their  co^irse  were  lost ; 
Then  slowly  bent  to  Brodick  tower, 
To  shelter  for  the  evening  hour."     P.  188. 

As  tliey  pass  along,  a  sudden  gleaoi  of^ed  light,  as  from  a 
beacon  itluminates  both  the  water  and  the  shores :  in  doubt  and- 
alarm,  they  land-— when  the  page  appears  with  an  answer  from 
Culhbert,  informing  him  that  liis  enemies  force  was  increased  by 
the  mountaineers  from  Lorn^  apd  an  attempt  to  land  upon  the 
shore  of  Carrick,  would  be  perilous  in  the  extreme."  Tlie  war- 
riors resolve,  however,  to  abide  the  contest,  and  to  besiege  Clif- 
ford in  the  castle  which  once  owned  the  Bruce  as  its  native  Lordt 

XVIII. 

•*  Now  up  the  rocky  pass  they  drew. 
And  Ronald,  to  his  promise  true. 
Still  made  his  arm  the  stripling's  stay. 
To  aid  him  on  the  rugged  way. 
*<  Now  cheer  thee,  simple  Amadine ! 
Why  throbs  that  silly  heart  of  thine  ?"— 
-—That  name  the  pirates  to  their  slave, 
(In  Gaelic  'tis  the  Changeling)  gave — 
**  Dost  thou  not  rest  thee  on  my  arm? 
Do  not  my  plaid-folds  hold  thee  warm  ? 
Hath  not  the  wild  bull's  treble  bide 
Tills  targe  for  thee  and  me  supplied  i 
Is  not  Clan-Colla's  sword  of  steel  ? 
And,  trembler,  canst  thou  terror  feel  ? 
Cheer  thee,  and  still  that  throbbing  heart ; 
,  From  Ronald's  guard  thou  shalt-not  part."<-«« 
•— O !  many  a  shail,  at  random  sent. 
Finds  mark  the  archer  little  meant ! 

And 
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•  * 

And  many  a  word,  at  random  spoken. 

May  sooth  or  wound  a  heart  that's  broken  I 

Half  sooth'd,  Jialf  grieved,  half  terrified^    ' 

Close  drew  the  page  to  Ronald's  side ; 

A  wild  delirious  thrill  of  joy 

Was  in  that  hour  of  agony, 

As  up  the  steepy  pass  he  strove, 

Fear,  toil,  and  sorrow,  lost  in  love !"    P.  197. 

As  they  proceedhowever,  the  spirits  of  Amadine  fail  him,  when 
Ronald  declares,  that  after  the  fatigues  of  that  night,  he  shall  be 
sent  to  the  convent  in  safety,  there  to  tune  his  lute,  and  tell  *^  how 
Ronald  loves  fair  Isabel  ;'*  he  sinks  trembling  and  helpless  at  his 
feet.  Ronald,  fearful  of  delay,  conveys  him  to  an  aged  oak  near, 
the  way,  and  placing  him  M^ithin  its  hollow  trunk,  hastens  to  re-^ 
join  the  band  of  Bruce.  In  this  covert  he  is  iound  by  some 
hunters  in  the  service  of  Clifford,  and  conveyed  to  the  castle.  A 
dialogue  here  ensues  between  Clifford  and  the  Lord  of  Lorn,  in 
which  the  latter  gives  the  Monk's  relation  of  the  escape  of  his 
sister,  vihom  he  had  conveyed  away  in  disguise  on  the  night  of 
Brace's  visit  to  Ronald's  castle.  In  their  flight,  however,  they 
were  overtaken  by  pirate;*,  and  Edith  was  separated  from  their 
protector.  The  LiOrd  of  Lorn  does  not  recognize  his  sister  in 
Amadine,  but  joins  with  Clifford  in  condemning  the  page  to  in- 
stant death.  Amadine  is  led  forth  to  the  oak  tree  from  whence 
he  was  taken,  to  be  hanged  from  its l^oughs,  unless  he  will  betraj 
the  designs  of  the  enemy.  'As  he  is  preparing  for  death,  Kouald, 
Bruce  and  fifty  of  their  men  from  an  ambttscade,  fall  upon  the 
train  ;  the  page  is  rescued  by  Ronald,  and  nearly  two  hundred  of 
Clifford's  yeomen  fall  in  the  contest.  Edward  now  assails  the 
castle^  and  succeeds  in  bursting  open  the  gates  ;  the  conflict  is  de- 
scribed with  infinite  spirit — Cliftbrd  falls  by  the  hand  of  Ronald ; 
Jbut  the  Lord  of  Lorn  contrives  to  escape — Bruce  is  again  pos- 
sessed of  the  mansion  of  his  father's. 

**  Bring  here,"  he  sdid,  "  the  mazers  four, 
Jlly  noble  fathers  loved  of  yore. 
Thrice  let  them  circle  round  the  board, 
The  pledge,  fair  Scotland's  rights  restor'd  I 
And  he  whose  Up  shall  touch  the  wine, 
Without  a  vow  as  true  as  mine. 
To  hold  both  lands  and  life  at  nought, 
yntil  her  freedom  shall  be  bought,-^ 
Be  brand  of  a  disloyal  Scot, 
And  lasting  infamy  his  lot ! 
Sit,  gentle  friends !  our  hour  of  glee 
Is  brief,  we'll  spend  it  joyously ! 
Blithest  of  all  the  sun's  bright  beams, 
YThen  betwixt  storm  and  storm  he  gleams. 
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Well  ii  our  cquntry's  work  begun^ 
But  more,  far  ipQre,^  must  yet  be  do^e  l-^ 
Speed  aiesQengerB  the  country  through ; 
Arouse  old  friendf ,  and  gather  new ; . 
'  Warn  Lanark's  knight«f  to  gird  their  mail| 

Bouse  the  htaye  sons  of  Tevtbtdale, 
Jjet  Ettrick's  archers  sharp  their  dartfi. 
The  fairest  forms,  the  truest  hearti^  \ 
Call  all,  cah  all !  from  Reedswair-patK, 
I  To  the  wild  confines  of  Gape- Wrath ; 

Wide  let  the  news  through  Scotland  nog, ' 

^The  North^ra  Eagle  tjlaps  bis  wing?V— ,    P^  Qi% 

Slese  mazers  ^ere  lai^e  drinking  cups  or  goblets,  w,hich  b% 
ftke  note  informs  us^  aje  meqtioned  in  s^  c|irious  inveip^tory  of  th^ 

||-easiire9  of  James  lil- 

The  beginning  of  th^  last  c^nto  conducti^  us  again  to  the  con-, 
yent  of  ^t.  Brjde^p  where  Isabel  has  taken  the  yeil^  and  Amadina 
bds  resumed  her  female  dress^  and  lives  in  friendship  and  Jove, 
with  the  ^ister  of  the  monarch.     An  interval  of  pearly  ^even  yearf( 
is  now  passed  over  ip  the  liistory^  till  the  June  of  13t4>  when 
only  part  of  Scotland  which  regained  in  pqssessfion  of  tlie  Eng- 
lish Edwar<Lwas  the  fortress  of  Stirlipg^  which  was  now  t>esiege4 
by  Bruce.    The  assemblage  pf  a  force  from' every  quarter  tQ 
rdise  the  siege^  aiid  again  to  iieduce  Scotland  under  the  English 
ypke^  is  accurately  described.    Intelligence  o^  the  appTPaching 
contest  reaches  the  convi^nt.     Isabel  noyv  informs  Editlr  that 
Bruce  is  acquainted  with  her  disguise,  that  the  Lord  of  the  Isles^ 
rejected  by  herself^  had  turned  the  tide  of  his  affection  toward  his^ 
first  love,  and  had  reproached  himself  severely  for  his  breach  of 
faith,  and  that  Bruce  had  engaged  that  JSdith,  under  her  former 
disguise,  should  satisfy  herself  of  the  penitence  of  him  whom  she 
Jhi^ed.  After  some  modest  and  decorous  hesitation,  Edith  repairs 
to  the  camp,  on  the  eve  of  the  celebrated  battle  of  Bannock- 
bourn.     While  Bruce  is  employed  in  marshalling  his  lines,  he  is. 
espied  from, the  cirda  of  the  English  monarcl^^  and  is  attacked  by 
St.  Henry  de  Boune ;  .who  fiilU  by  the  battfo  axe  of  the  royal 
Scot*     After  this  recontre,  Edith,  disguised  as  Amadine,  is  pre* 
sented  to  him,  whom- he  assures  both  of  his  protection  and  of 
Ronald's  love. 


**  On  <}illie^8-hi}l9  M^iose  height  command 

The  battle-field^  &ur  Edith  stands, 

With  serf  and  page  unfit  for  war^ 

To  eye  the  conflict  from  afar. 

O !  with  what  doubtful  agony 

She  sees  the  dawning  tint  the  sky  !-^ 
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Kbw  on  th^  Ochite  gleanis  the  sun, 
iknd  glisteins  now  t)eniayet  dan ; 
It  it  the  lark  that  carols  shriili . 

Id  it  the  bittern's  early  hum  i  - 
Ko  !--^di8tant,  but  increasing  stilly 
The  strumpct'6  sound  swells  up  the  hilt^ 
With  the  deep  murniur  of  the  drum; 
Besponsive  froni  the  Scottish  hosi;, 
Pfoe-clang  and  bugle-sound  were  toss'd. 
His  breast  and  brow  each  soldier  crossM: 

And  started  from  the  ground ;  \ 

Artn'd  and  array'd  for  instant  fight, 
Rose  archer,  spearman^  squire  and  kriight^ 
Aiid  in  the  pomp  of  battle  bright 

The  dread  battalia  frown'd;''    P;  248; 

it  is  Impossible  to  follow  the  poet  through  the  tide  of  ttie  hnim 
tie ;  we  can  only  say^  that  never  wa^  the  strictedt  historical  accu- 
racy more  intimately  bliend^d  with  the  unbridled  spirit  of  poetid 
fancy.  The  sudden  turns  of  success,  the  confusion  of  the  Eng- 
lisb/their  rallying  again>  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  tJie  voice  of 
the  page^  supposed  to  have  been  dumb^  the  death  of  Argentine, 
are  all  delineated  with  a  master*s  hand.  The  snare  laid  by  Bruce; 
for  the  English  cavalry,  by  covering  Several  deep  pits  with  turf 
and  brush,  into  which  on  their  first  charge  they  were  precipitated, 
is  not  forgotten  j  but  is .  introduced  with  great  effect.  In  tho^ 
niidst  of  his  triumphant  exultation  upon  the  Scottish  victory,  the 
Ipoet,  in  a  turn  which  we  consider  as  peculiarly  happy^  tlms  &d^ 
Besses  England  upon  heir  defeat. 

*•  y^t  mourti  not,  Land  of  Fame ! 
"Iliough  ne'er  the  leopards  on  thy  shield   - 
Retreated  from  so  sad  a  field, 

Sinee  Norman  William  came. 
OA  may  thine  antials  justly  boast 
Of  battles  steta  by  Scotland  lost ; 

Gi^udge  not  her  victory. 
When  for  her  free-born  rights  slje  sVeave ; 
Rights  dear  to  all  who  freedom  love. 

To  none  so  dear  as  thee!"    P;  2'7(X 

Thte  itoem  coodttded  with  the  adoratiQD  paid  bjr  RoiliCid  to 
W,  whose  Toice  had  aniniatecl  the  drooping  ranks  of  Sco^land^ 
aad  idiiia3t  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and  «vith  the  udion  of 
the  LoRp  Of  the  Isles,  to  (be  Maid  of  Lorn. 

Fi-om  thia  outline  of  the  story,  the  reader  may  form  a  just  * 
though  faint  idea  of  the  interest  which  the  whole  may  be  capable 
of  eidtihg*    The  incideals  are  numerouil  ^siough  to  preserre  die 
^ttmti^  iiidtiipair^d,  aodtbearhuigeiiietttis  aufficieotly  lucid  not 

to 
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to  perplex  the  imagination.  The  eventj*  which  the  two  last  cantos 
present  to  our  view,  are  such  as  from  ihe  grandeur  of  their  action, 
and  the  importance  of  their  result,  are  worthy  of  being  recorded 
in  the  strains  of  heroic  verse.  The  chafacter  of  Bruce  is  finely 
drawn  and  well  preserved,  while  that  of  the  hero  of  the  poem  is, 
as  is  usual  with  most  of  our  poets,  heroes,  neither  splendid  nor 
consistent.  Allowing  that  the  charms  of  Isabel  may  have  had 
sufiicient  power  to  estrans;e  his  heart  from  Ms  intended  bride, 
there  appears  to  be  no  sujfficient  reason  for  the  transfer  of  his  af« 
fection  to  one  whose  romantic  valour  might  commatid  his  vene- 
ration, but  could  never  inspire  his  love.  The  subordinate  charac- 
ters add  much  to  the  bustle,  but  little  to  the  interest  of  the  poen;; 
we  could  have  wished  to  have  seen  Da  Argentine  a  more  promi- 
nent character  In  the  action  of  the  whole,  as  he  would  have  re- 
lieved  by  his  more  cultivated  nature,  the  boisterous  courage  of  the 
Scottish  chieftains.  Still,  however,  we  have  no  reason-  to  com* 
plain  of  that  dull  or  meagre  sameness,  which  too  often  pervades 
the  heroic  Epic ;  the  change  of  scene  amuses  the  fancy,  while  the 
gradual  disclosure  of  important  events  engages  the  attention  :  nor 
do  we  think  that  any  of  our  readers  would  be  willing,  after  the 
fiecond  canto,  to  lay  down  the  book  till  another  time :  for  so  rapid 
is  the  current  of  the  poet's  story,  that  he  who  once  ventures  with 
it,  will  be  hurried  irresistibly  down  the  tide. 

Of  the  versification,  we  can  say  little  more  than  has  often  been 
said  before  ;  whatever  beauties  embeHish,  and  whatever  blemishes  # 
uniformly  disgrace  the  works  of  our  poet,  are  to  be  here  observed 
in  the  most  prominent  point  of  view.     Language  corrupted  by 
every  mode  of  depratation,  constructions  inverted  and  involved, 
metres  rugged  and  loose,  Gaelic  gutturals  defying  pronunciation, 
the  rust  of  rude  antiquity  tarnishing  the  solecisms  of  modem  re- 
finement, are  features  far  too  conspicuous  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
production  of  the  northern  bard.     But  it  is  not  upon  the  defor* 
inities  of  such  a  man  that  we  should  rest  even  for  a  moment, 
were  they  not  too  often  forced  upon  our  attention  in  passages  the  % 
most  sublime,  obstructing  like  rocks  amidst  the  mountain  torrent, 
the  full  stream  of  our  admiration.     Had  we  stood  in  judgment 
upon  any  of  bis  former  v^orks,  we  shouid  have  marked  such  glaring 
blemishes  with  the  greater  freedom,  as  we  would  not  see  the  pub- 
lic taste  corrupted  by  an  acquiescence  in  the  absurdities  even  of  the 
ipost  brilliant  genius ;  but  as  the  fury  of  indiscriminate  applause 
bus  ceased,  and  the  same  public  now  appear  sufficiently  ready  U> 
see  and  to  acknowledge  his  errors^  it  will  be  our  more  pleasing 
task  to  dwell  upon  those  prjomiueni  beauties  uitb  which  this  last 
effort  of  his  muse  mw<t  be  allowed  to  abound. 

The  most  magnificent  of  these  we  consider  to  be  the  descrip* 

tion  of  th^  celebrated  cave  of  ringaliatbe  isle  of  Staffa,  which i* 

<  .  1  CQuceiveil 
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conceived  in  a  mightjr  niind^  and  is  expressed  ia  a  strain  of  poetry, 
dear,  simple  and  sublime. 

•^  Merrily,  merrily,  goes  the  bark 

On  a  breeze  from  the  noithward  free, 
St>  shoots  through  the  morning  sky  the  lark. 

Or  the  swan  through  the  summer  sea* 
The  shores  of  Mull  on  the  eastward  kiy. 
And  Ulva  dark  and  Colonsay, 
And  all  the  group  of  islets  gay  - 

That  guard  famed  Stana  round* 
Then  all  unknown  its  coluinns  rose. 
Where  dark  and  undisturb'd  repose 

The  cormorant  had  found. 
And  the  shy  seal  had  quiet  home. 
And  welter'd  in  that  wond'rous  dome,     ^ 
Where,  as  to  shame  the  temples  deck'd 
By  skill  of  earthly  architect, 
Nature  herself,  it  seeni'd,  would  raise 
A  Minster*  to  her  Maker's  praise  1 
Not  for  a  meaner  use  ascend 
Her  Qolnmns,  or  her  arches  bend; 
^  Nor  of  a  theme  less  solemn  telis 

That  mighty  surge  that  ebbs  and  swells, 
.  And  still,  between  each  awful  pause,  • 
.  Froin  the  high  vault  an  answer  draws. 
In  varied  tone  prolong'd  and  high. 
That  mocks- tlie. organ's  melody.  •      .  . 
Nor  doth  its  entrance  front  in  vain 
,  To  old  lona's  holy  fane. 
That  Nature's  voice  might  seem  to  say, 
f«  Well  hast  thou  done,  frail  Child  of  clay! 
-  Thy  humble  powers  that  stately  shrine 
Task'd  high  and  hard — but  witness  mine  !*'-^  P.  l^Cfc 

We  would  bow  with  veneration  to  the  powerful  and  rugged  genius 
of  Scott-^we  would  style  him^above  all  others^  Homer  and  Shake- 
Hpeare  excepted^  th«  Foet  of  Nature — of  Nature  in  ail  her  varied 
beauties,  in  all  ber  wildest  haunts^  No  appearance^  however 
ladaste  in  tbe  scenes  around  him  escapes  his.  pei^^trating  eye, 
tbey  are  all  marked  with  the  nicest  discrimination^  are  introduced 
vith  the  happiest  effect.  Hence  in  his  simiIieS|  both  the  genius 
and  the  judgment  of  the  poet,  are  peculiarly  conspicuous ;  his  ac-» 
curate  observation  of  the  •appearances  of  nature,  which  others 
have  neglected^  imparts  an  originality  to  those  allusions,  of  which 
tbe  reader  immediately  retognises  the  aptness  and  propriety ;  and 
only  wonders  that  what  qiu^t  have  been  so  often  witnessed^  should 
have  been  so  uniformly  passed  unregarded  by.     Such  is  the  si- 

mily 
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ihify  ipphd  to  (be  transient  blush  bbfterVed  hy  'Brute  iSLp^tiihi 
countenance  of  Isabel  upon  his  miention  of  Ronalth     . 

**  Truly  his  penetrating  eye 

Hath  caught  t&it  blushed  passing  djni;*-^* 

Like  the  last  beam  of  evening  thrown   . 

bha  Whfte  diiud^uit  $&sfk  and  gone^*'  - 
'<        '  .  .      , 

.    Bui  the  briginality^  nO  le^s  t1;ijaiQ  tlie  felicity  of  bis  ^ehiiis^  mif 

he  remarked  in  the  lisage  of  a  poebcai  figure,  alii^Qst  of  his  owd 
invention ;  which  we  should  venture  to  terfen  ^^  Ji  siiniiy  reversed/^ 
or  an  appli'catibn  of  fl  moral  image  to  a  nbtufil  dppearance.  It 
is  this  alone  that  can  imfwrt  a  lasting  grahdeuir  to  thosb  material 
JTorms  ^hich  would  of  tfabmselves  be  soon  dismisdetf  from  the  re^ 
JDiembran'ce,  ahd  can  embody  the  fiidin^  gratitication  of  sight  iii 
the  sublimek*  jfedingi  of  thettiind.  We  know  not  a  jttstet*  delinea- 
tion oFthode  ^ctiliarcharactets  which  murk- the  tniin}  of  our  poeti 
than  that  which  he  has  given  of  himself  in  thb  introduction  to  this 
first  cantb; 

«  Deem^st  thbii  th^e  sadden'd  i^ceiios  Kai^e  ftfeasure  6till^ 

liovest  thou  through  Autumn's  fading  reedms  to  strays 
To  see  the  heath-fldwer  wither'd  on  the  hfll^ 

To  listen  to  the  woods'  esphfing  lay. 
To  note  the'redieBf  ehivenng  dn  this  ^ta^r, 

Tomark  the  last  bright,  tints  Ihe  mountaia  B^alD^ 
On  the  waste  fields  to  trace  the  gleaner'^  wajr ^ 

And  moralize  on  inottal.jby  and  pain  ?- —  ' 

b  f  if  such  scenes  thou  Ibvest,  scorn  n^^t  the  ttlibstrd  strain  i 

**  No !  dd  hot  scorn,  although  its  hoarser  notd 

Scarcie  with  the  cushat's  hottiely  song  cah  sri^ 
Though  faint  its  beauties  as  the  tints  remote 
'  That  gieam  through  mist  iii  autumn's  evening  pky^ 
V  And  few  as  leaves  that  tremble,  l^ear  and  dry. 
When  Wild  Noveiiiber  hath  his  bugle  wbimd; 
Nor  nidok  my  tdtt — a  Idnely  gleaner  I^ 

Through  fields  time-wasted,  dn  sad  inquest  iKiitiici^ 
Wbere  happief-  b^dn  of  yore  have  richear  hartreiilew^ 

**  So  Shalt  thou  list,  ahd  haply  not  unrndvedj 

Tb  a  wild  tale  of  Albyh's  warrior  dajr; 
in  distant  lands^  by  the  rough  West  reprovet^ 

JStill  live  seme  reli^uesdfthe  ancient  lay. 
iPbr,  when  oil  Cdolin's  hiiis  the  lights  decay. 

With' such  the  Seer  of  Skye  the  eve  begtdieB# 
fTis  Imown  amid  the  padileas  wastes  of  B^y, 

In  Marries  known,  and  in  Xona's  piles^ 
Whe]fefe§tfrem«ortoli»eil.lbeMiftliijyel^tfi»U^      P.  4* 
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We  sboiildnot  Conceive  that  the  taste  of  such  a  itian  as  W. 
Scotty  could  be  bKnd  to  the  failings  of  his  own  verse^  nor  that  he 
would  imagine  9uch  failings  to  be  beauties.  Conscious,  perhaps^  of 
his  own  powerSjbe  considers  them  of  little  consequence  to  be  cor« 
reeled,  and  popular  applause  has  too  far  confirmed  his  obstinacy* 
That  be  can  occasionally  cloath  the  grandeur  of  his  thought  in 
the  majesty  of  expression^  unobscured  with  the  jargon  of  anti. 
qaated  ballads,  and  unincumbered  by  the  awkwardness  of  rugged 
expressipn  or  harsh  involution,  we  can  with  pleasure  acknow- 
ledge ;  a  finer  specimen  cannot  perhaps  be  exhibited  than  in  the 
following  passage. 

L 

•*  Stranger!  if  e'er  thine  ardent  step  hath  traced 

The  northern  re^ms  of  ancient  Galedon, 
Where  the  proud  Queen  of  Wilderness  hath  plaeed^ 

By  lake  and  cataract,  her  lonely  thi'one; 
Sublime  but  sad  delight  thy  soul  hath  known. 

Gazing  on  pathless  glen  and  mountain  high. 
Listing  where  from  the  clifls  the  torrents  thrown 

Mingle  their  echoes  with  the  eaglets  cry, 
And  with  the  sounding  lake^  and  with  the  moaning  sky« 

•  **  Yes  i  'twas  sublime,  biit  sad. — The^  loneliness 
Loaded  thy  heart,  the  desert  tired  thine  eye  $ 
And  strange  and  awful  fears  began  to  press  . 
Thy  bosom  wkh  a  stern  solemnity.^'    P.  127« 

Here  the  poetry  assumes  the  stanzaic  form,  tSor  su-e  we  sorry 
to  be  ddiivered  for  a  while  from  the  vapid  volubility  of  the  octi* 
sjjkbic  meti-e^  which  is  too  often  relieved  only  by  the  labour  of  a* 
ttsgnificcnt  idea  struggling  with  the  poverty  of  the  measure. 

To  diose,  however^  whose  fastidious  ears  have  been  too  long 
foned  to  the  fiill  harmony  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  song,  and 
have  dwelt  too  long  on  the  majesty  of  Dryden  or  the  elegance  of 
Pope,  to  tolerate  the  discords  of  tltese  northern  strains,  there  is 
still  a  treasure  reserved  in  the  notes  which  form  the  latter  half  of 
the  volume,  and  furnish  a  variety  of  matter  not  only  Slustrative 
of  the  poem,  but  most  interesting  and  entertaining  in  itself^- 
Maay  curious  extracts  are  given  from  various  ancient  chronicles^ 
which  throw  much  tight  upon  the  events  of  tins  proudest  period 
of  the  Scottish  History :  many  mistakes  in  recent  historians  are 
con-ected^  and  various  anecdotes  are  rcjated  which  cannot  fail 
deeply  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  reader*  Several  beautiful 
descriptions  of  the  'Hebridean  scenery  are  introduced ;  among 
which  the  following  delineation  of  the  grotto  of  Strathaird  will 
convince  tliose,  who  deny  to  Scott  the  power  of  writing  poetry, 
that  at  least  he  can  write  prose. 
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"  The  first  entrance  to  this  celebrated  cave  is  rude  and  unpro* 
mising ;  but  the  light  of  the  torches  with  which  we  were  provided^ 
was  soon  reflected  from  the  rclof,  floor,  aiid  walls,  which  seem  as 
if  they  were  sheeted  with  marble,  partly  smooth,  partly  rough  with' 
frost-work  and  rustic  ornaments,  and  partly  seeming  to  be  wrought 
into  statuary.  The  floor  forms  a  steep  and  difficult  a&c«nt,  and 
might  be  fancifully  compared  to  a  sheet  of  water,  which,  while  it 
rushed  whitening  and  foaming  down  a  declivity,  had  been  sud-. 
denly  arrested  and  consolidated  by  the  spell  of  an  enchanter. 
Upon  attaining  the  summit  of  this  ascent,  the  cave  opens  into  a 
j^lendid  gallery,  adorned  with  the  most  dazzling  chrystalHzations, 
and  finally  descends  with  rapidity  to  the  brink  of  a  pool,  of  the! 
mpst  limpid  water,  about  four  or  five  yards  broad.  There  opens 
beyond  this  pool  a  portal  arch,  formed  by  two  columns  ■  of  white 
spar,  with  beautiful  chasing  upon  the  sides,  which  promises  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  cave.  One  of  our  sailors  swam  across,  for  there  is 
no  other  mode  of  passing,  and  informed  us  (as  indeed  we  partly 
saw  by  the  light  he  carried, )  that  the  enchahtment  of  Maccahster> 
cave  terminates  with  this  portal,  a  Yit^  beyond  which  there  wa» 
only  a  rude  cave,rn,  speedily  choked-with  stones  and  earth.  7  But 
the  pool  on  the  brink  of  which  we  stood,  surrounded  by  the  most 
fanciful  mouldings,  in  a  substance  resembling  white  marblei  and 
distinguished  by  the  depth  and  purity  of  its;  waters,  might  have 
been  the  bathing  grotto  of  a  naiad.  The  groups  of  combined 
figures  projecting,  or  embossed,  by  which  the  pool  is  surrdunded, 
are  exquisitely  elegant  and  fanciful.  A  statuary  might  catch  beau* 
tiful  hints  from  the  singular  and  romantic  disposition  of  these  sta- 
lactites. There  is  scarce  a  form,  or  groupe,  on  which  active  fancy 
may  not  trace  figures  or  grotesque  ornaments,  which  have  been 
gradually  moulded  in  this  cavern  by  the  dropping  of  the  calcareous 
water  hardening  into  petrifactions.  Matiy  of  those  fine  groupcs 
have  been  injured  by  the  senseless  rage  of  appropriation  of  receixt* 
tourists,  and  the  grotto  has  lost,  (I  am  informed)  through  fhe 
smoke  of  torches,  something  of  that  vivid  silver  tint  which  was 
CMriginally  one  oi  its  chief  distinctions.  But  enough  of  beauty  re* 
mains  to  compensate  for  all  that  may  be  lost."     P.  Ixxxvii. 

Frequent  exlracts  are  also  given  from  Barbour,  the  favourite 
Scotch  bard,  \\ho  in  1307  published  a  poem  called  ''Bruce.  ** 
The  narrative  is  in  parts  exceedingly  curious^  and  from  its  author 
living  so  near  the  lime  of'  action^  may  be  relied  upon  for  its 
truth*  Many  editions  of  this  work  have  been  printed,  the  best' 
of  which  is  the  last  by  Pinkerton,  which  was  edited  with  the 
original  spelling^  &c  in  the  year  1790.  '*^  >^ 

'Vo  return  however  to  the  poem,  we  should  sum  up  our  ob-  * 
servations   upon   its  m^ritj^  by  declaring,  that  no  poem  of  W. 
Scott  has  yet  appeared  with  fairer  claims  to  the  public  attention. 
If  it  have  less  pathos  thna  ihe  La(^}  of  the  Lake,  or  less  display  ' 
of  character  ihau  Marmion,  it  surpasses  them  both  in  granMeur  of 
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tonception  and  dignity  of  versification.  It  is  in  every  respect 
decidedly  superior  to  Rokeby^  and  though  it  may  hot  reach  the 
Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel  in  a  fevir  splendid  passages,  it  is  far' 
more  perfect  as  a  whole.  The  fame  of  Scott  among  those  wha 
are  capable  of  distinguiahing  the  rich  ore  of  poetry  from  the 
dross  which  surrounds  it,  will  receive  no  small  advaticement  by 
this  last  effort  of  his  genius.  We  discover  in  it  a  brilliancy  ivL 
detached  expressions,  and  a  power  of  language  in  the  combina^ 
tion  df  images  which  has  never  yet  appeared  id  any  of  bis  (ifre- 
vious  publications. 

We  would  also  believe  that  as  hL^  strength  has  encreased,  so 
his  glaring  errors  have  been  diminished.  But  so  embedded  and 
engrained  are  these  in  tb^  gems  of  his  excellence,  that  no  blind* 
ness  can  overlook,  no  art  can  divide  or  destroy  their  connection. 
Tliey  must  be  tried  together  at  the  ordeal  of  time,  and  descend 
uuseparated  to  posterity.  Cpuld  W.  Scott  but  ''  endow  his 
purposes  with  words;"  could  he  but  decorate  the  justice  and  the 
splendour  of  his  conceptions  with  more  unalloyed  aptness  of  ex-* 
pression,  and  more  uniform  strength  aiid  harmony  of  numbers  ; 
he  would  claim  a  place  in  the  highest  rank  among  the  poets  of 
oatural  feeling  and  natural  imagery.  Even  as  it  is,  with  all  hia 
faults  we  love  him  still,  apd  when  he  shall  cease  to  Mfrite^  we 
shall  find  it  difiScblt  to  supply  bis  place  with  a  better. 


Atit.  IV.  Tracts,  Historical  and  Statistical  on  India,  with 
Journals  of  Tours  through  several  Parts  of  the  Peninsula  j 
also  an  Account  of  Sumatra,  By  Benjamin  Heyne,  M.D^ 
Maps  and  Plates.  4to.  £l.  2s.  462  pp^i  Baldwin^ 
1814. 

So  vast  is  the  extetit>  so  varied  are  the  depai'tmeuts,  and  so  in-^ 
finite  the  objects  of  enquiry  which  present  themselves  to  our  view 
%vithin  the  peninsula  of  India,  that  notwithstanding  the  light 
nvhich  has  been  thrown  upon  the  eastern  world,  within  these  few 
jear9>  by  the, researches  of  the  most  scientific  of  our  country^ 
men,  the  history  of  the  country,  natural,  moral  and.  political,  is 
yet  in  a  state  of  comparative  obscurity.     With  respect  to  all  that 
relates  to  our  Indian  territories,  excepting  what  is  immediately  re- 
ferable to  the  interests  of  trade,  our  knowledge  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 
The  geographical  accuracy  of  Rennell  lias  indeed  performed  an 
Herculean  task  in  clearing  our  ideas  of  the  different  bearings  of 
fte  country  from  the  load  of  error  which  formerly  oppressed 
them ;  while  the  labours  of  Jones  have  expanded  the  rich  storea 
of  eastern  literature,  jurisprUf;j$nce  and  religion.    The  Asiatic  re. 
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searches  liave  cleared  our  way  to  no  incbnsiderable  extent  in  n$* 
Certaiiiing  ho  less  the  political  than  the  natarisil  state  of  the  coun* 
try ;  these  volumes,  however,  enter  too  deeply  into  these  impor- 
tant subjects  to  afford  in  a  short  compass  that  general  knowledge^ 
whi^h  those  who  are  unconnected  with  the  particular  interests 
of  Indoostan  might  be  desirous  *to  attain.  We  a^e  therefore 
pleased  to  meet  with  a  volume  which  promises  to  present  \k 
more  popular  view  of  that  part  of  die  subject  which  it  professes 
io  utidertake. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  a  series  of  tracts  or  untiotmect'- 
ed  disquisitions  upon  various  points  which  presented  themselves 
to  the  consideration  of  our  author  during  a  twenty  years  residence 
in  India.  Many  of  them  had  been  presented  to  the  court  of  di^ 
rectors^  and  were  thought  worthy  of  being  deposited  in  their  It* 
brary.  From  the  situation  of  Dr.  Heyne  npon  the  medical  esta- 
blishment of  Fort  St.  George  we  anticipated  a  review  of  the  na- 
tural rather  than  the  political  history  of  the  country^  no^  vrere  we 
disappointed  in  discovering  that  the  larger  part  of  his  disquisitions 
telated  to  those  points,  to  which  his  profession  would  appeaf 
with  the  greatest  propriety  to  have  directed  his  attention. 

The  first  tract  contains  various  statistical  temarks  upon  the  soil^ 
water,  agriculture,  climate,  and  ren^arkable  places  within  the 
Camatic.    'Dr.  Heyne  supposes  that  all  the  hind  near  the  sea, 
was  formerly  covered  by  it,  as  the  mixture  of  sea  sand  and  loam, 
ih9  the  remains  of  marine  animals  seem  abondantiy  to  testify. 
Ilie  lands  near  the  coast  are  generally  divided  into  hi^i  and  low  ; 
^pon  the  former  various  sorts  6{  small  dry  grain,  such  as  millet, 
&c.  are  sown,  some  of  them  in  the  begimuDg  of  the  rains  ia  June 
aild  are  ripe  by  the  September  following ;  others  are  sown  ia 
A\igtist*and  are  ripe  in  November*     Upon  the  low  ground, 
which  by  its  situation  is  capable  of  irrigation  by  channels  from 
rivers  or  by  tanks,  rice  is  almost  exchisively  cultivated ;  four 
crops  of  Which  are  raised  by  the  renters  of  land  iVi  the  course  of 
the  year,  and  two  of  these  upon  the  same  ground.    The  rent 
jbxacted  for  the  low  land  depends  much  upon  the  facility  cf  i^rri-- 
j^atioin.    Ih  many  cases  it  is  taken  by  the  government  ih  kind, 
^nd  v»1i€*e  water  is  easily  procured.  Dr.  Heyne  rates  h  at  ct 
about  one  half]^  or  rather  less,  of  the  crop^  besides  another  0X'^ 
lifctron  of  tyne  tenth  of  the  whote  produce. 

We  ate  sorry  to  reinartc  that  Dr.  Heyne's  iratalogi^  of  re* 
InaVkable  places  jn  the  Carnatic  is  e^tr^mely  meagre.  W<^ 
Vender  at  the  omission  of  Arcot,  which  was  formerly  consider- 
ed the  <;apital  of  the  Carnatic ;  it  deserves  notice  as  it  is  a  place 
of  great  antiquity,  being  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  the  capital  of 
the  Sara  5  and  as  the  defence  vbicli  it  made  under  Lord  CUvt 
in  17^1  ^blabiisbed  tlie  military  fanie  of  'Uie  cukbrated  nobl#& 
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man.  In  his  description  of  Vellore  v/e  wonder  that  Dr.  Heyn^ 
should  omit  to  mention  its  relief  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote^  in  the  fac^ 
of  Hyder's  whole  army,  which  we  consider  one  of  the  most  ca« 
pital  acts  of  generakhip  ever  exhibited  upon  the  Indian  peuinsula* 
It  would  be  concluded  also  from  his  account  that  it  consisted  of 
but  two  forts,  whereas  there  are  three,  situated  upon  as  many 
bills,  which  have  been  with  justice  considered  as  impregnable  to 
an  Indian  army. 

^rhe  information  contained  in  the  second  tract  respecting  the 
Mysore  is  much  more  extensive  and  valuable,  as  it  was  collected 
during  the  time  in  which  the  author  acted  as  assistant  to  Col, 
Mackenzie,  superintendant  of  the  Mysore  survey ;  the  tract  iiv^ 
deed  itself  is,  as  Dr.  Ileyne  informs  us,  but  an  abridgment  of  i 
report  laid  before  the  government  of  Fort  St.  George.  The  de- 
scription of  the  mountains  and  soils,  and  of  the  miueralogical  pro* 
duct  of  each  discover  a  considerable  skill  in  this  department  of 
science.  The  tables  of  the  agiicultural  state  of  the  country  and 
the  state  of  the  various  crops  and  their  value  are  well  worthy  of 
attention.  The  tenure  of  land  seems  to  be  of  the  •  same  sort 
widi  that  in  the  Carnalic,  but  the  disadvantages  on  the  side  of 
the  cultivator  appear  to  be  much  greater*  The  accounts  which 
we  find  of  the  state  of  the  arts  is  ver}*  amusing,  and  the  receipts 
for  preparing  the  gold  and  silver  colours  which  are  so  lavishly 
displayed  upon  the  palaces  of  Hyder  and  his  Son  Tippoo  Sultad 
are  givt^n  at  full  length.  The  description  of  the  (Uamond  niine$ 
at  Cuddapab  cannot  fail  of  interesting  the  attention  of  th.^ 
reatler.  ^  ' 

^^The  mines  at  Cuddiipah  have,  it  is  said,  been  woeked  for  se^ 
veral  hundred  years  with  various  suceess*  Not.  long  ago  a  larg^ 
diamond  was  found,  which  has  produced  a  lawsuit  not  yet  decided* 
It  is  said  to  weigh  li  pagoda,  or  70  grains,  to  be  full  of  flaws,  and 
on  that  account  not  to  be  :ivorth  more  1000  pagodas.  These  mines 
are  within  half  a  mile  of  the  eastern  range  of  hills,  and  about  as  far 
east  from  the  river  and  Candapetta,  and  on  grounds  belonging  to  9 
smali  village  called  Canaperty*  They  are  surrounded  by  cultiva* 
ted  fields,  and  have  the  appearance  of  heaps  of  stones  and  pits  half 
filled  with  rubbish.  In  the  middle  of  which  we  find  ^  number  of 
people  at  work  in  a  new  mine. 

^  The  labourers  were  offended  at  my  coming  on  horseback  neav 
tbe  pinesy  and  objected  strongly  to  my  approaching  the  one  in 
which  they  were  at  work :  saying  that  Ammawaru  (the  sangumary 
goddess  of  riches),  would  not  allow  such  liberties  to  be  taken,  at  a 
place  under  her  particular  influencot    They  were,  however,  soon 

Caoified  on  being  assured  that  I  had  come  among  diem  by  leave  of 
erlttlysbip* 

<^Tbe  mmes  ar*  pits  of  unequal  extent  ^nd  small  depth,  and 
Malfy  have  a  fpur^sided  form.    The  one  in  wbiah  Ih^  weie  as 
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work  had  been  opened  only  eight  or  ten  days  t  it  was  sixteen  feet 
square,  and  a  few  days  before  I  saw  it  they  had  come  to  the  dia* 
mond  bed  in  one  corner  of  it. 

•  *^  All  the  different  places  in  which  the  diamond  has  been  hither* 
to  found,  consist  either  in  alluvial  soil  orin  rocks  of  the  latest  forma* 
tion,  and  containing  such  a  great  proportion  of  rounded  pebbles  as 
to  have  rather  the  appearance  of  a  conglomerate  tlian  any  other 
Epecies  of  stone.  The  diamonds  are  not  scattered  through  thQ 
whole  of  the  beds  frbm  the  surface  in  the  diamond  mines  to  the 
greatest  depth  hitherto  dug  ;  but  confined  to  a  single  bed,  }dway& 
harder  than  the  rest  of  the  accompanying  beds,  and  usually  not  exT 
ceeding  a  foot  or  two  in  thickness.  The  structure  of  all  the  places 
on  which  diamonds  occur  being  similar,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give 
an  account  of  the  beds  found  in  these  mines  at  Cuddapah,  which  I 
examined  with  as  much  care  as  possible. 

**  The  uppermost,  or  superficial  stratum,  consists  of  sand,  or 
gravel,  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of  loam.  Its  thickness  scarcely 
exceeds  a  foot  and  a  half.  Immediately  under  it  is  a  bed  of  stiff 
bluish  and  black  mud,  similar  to  what  we  see  in  places  that  have 
been  inundated.  It  is  about  four  feet  thick,  and  contains  noy 
istones.  The  diamond  bed  comes  next,  and  is  easily  distinguished 
from  the  incumbent  bed,  by  the  great  number  of  large  rounded 
stones  which  it  contains.  It  is  about  two  feet,  or  two  and  a  half 
thick,  and  is  composed  of  large  round  ^stones,  pebbles,  and  gravely 
cemented  together  by  clay.  It  was  quite  wet  at  the  time  that  I 
^aw  it,  owing  to  the  preceding  rains ;  but,  in  other  seasons,  it  is  as 
dry  as  thp  bed  which  lies  immediately  above  it.  In  the  Ellore  dis-r 
trict,  the  diamond  stratum  is  covered  by  thick  strata  of  calcareous 
(Suff.  ■  ^ 

•  ^*  The  mode  of  working  a  diamond  mine  is  thijs ;  after  all  the  su*» 
perincumbent  beds,  and  the  large  stones  in  the  diamond  bed,  are 
removed  out  of  the  mine,  the  small  gravel  and  the  other  consti* 
tuents  of  the  bed  are  carried  to  a  small  distance,  and  put  into  a 
cistern  about  eight  feet  square  and  three  deep.  In  this  situation 
vater  is  poured  upon  it,  which  separates  the  lighter  loamy  parti- 
cles. The  gravel  and  small  stones,  whidi  sink  to  the  bottom,  are 
then  thrown  into  a  heap  close  to  the  cistern,  from  which  they  are 
coQveyed  to  a  smooth  plain  of  about  twenty  feet  square,  made  of 
bardened  clay.  Upon  this  plain  the  whole  is  thinly  spread.  The 
gravel  in  this  position  being  slightly  moistenedy  six  or  seven  people 
go  over  it  several  times  in  succession.  The  first  time,  they  pick 
out  only  the  large  stones;  the  second  and  subsequent  times,  the 
smaller  gravel  is  carefully  turned  over,  with  the  flat  of  the  hand,* 
whilst  they  as  carefully  watqh  for  the  spark  from  th^  4i^ond|  which 
invariably  strike  the  eye. 

<<  These  people  are  not  guarded^  and  do  not  seem  to  be  under 
any  controul.  Every  thing  js  left  implicitly  to  their  good  faith  ) 
irlucU  at  aU  times  is,  perhaps,  the  best  way  to  m^re  fidelity.  They 
^  not  go  ia-jmy  porticoiac  direction  om  the  gravel.  At  the 
-^.   V  C^ndajpetty 
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Candapetty  mines  tliey  went  nearty  from  east  to  west,  backward 
«nd  forward ;  and.  at  Ovalumpally,  from  north  .to  south.  At  both 
places  they  were  workiag  at  the  same  hour  of  the  day,  and  'in 
cloudy  weather.  .         • 

'^  They  would  QOt  allow  any  of  my  followers  to  touch  the  heap  of 
unsearched  gravely. though  they  did  not  prevent  me  from  doing  it.  A. 
present  of  a  gold  fanam  (about  sixpence)  made  the  headman  very 
communicative.  He  pointed  out  to  me  a  variety  of  small  stones  ia 
the  heaps  that  were  thrown  away,  which  he  assured  me  always  m* 
dicated  the  presence  of  diamonds  wherever  they  occur  in  beds  at 
some  depth  under  ground."  P.  95. 

The  diamood  is  distinguished  by  the  Hindoos  into  four  kinds^ 
differing  from  each  other  in  beauty  and  value^  and  Dr.  Heyne  has 
given  us  a  statement  of  their  comparative  prices. 

The  sixth  tract  comprehends  a  very  curious  translation  of  the 
Klapislanum,  a  cfelebrated  medical  treatise  among  the  Hindoos, 
(lie  practical  principles  of  which  as  Dr.  Heyne  justly  observes, 
much  resemble  our  own,  nor  is  the  absurdity  and  superstition 
which  is  intermixed,  inuch  greater  than  we  should  find  in  a  me* 
dical  book  of  the  age. of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Minerals  form  a 
hx  larger  portion  of  their  Pharmacopeia  than  we  should  at  tir^jt 
imagine;  mercury  is  exhibited  in  a  variety  of  forms;  calomel 
and  corrosive  sublimate  appear  to  be  as  favourite  remedies  among 
the  Indian  physicians  as  among  the  English ;  the  flowers  of  Zinc 
are  administered  in  the  haemorrhoids,  and  other  diseases  which 
among  us  are  generally  abated  by  astringent  injection.  Dr^ 
Heyne  says  that  he  tried  it.  with  the  best  effect  mixed  with  vale- 
rian roQt  in  a  case  of  Inveterate  Epilepsy.  We. remember  ta 
have  seen  it  recommended  in  such  cases  even  in  England,  though 
the  nitrate  of  silver  appears  to  be  the  favourite  remedy  of  the 
present  day. 

The  twelfth  tract  contains  a  very  good  account  of  the  method 
of  sinelling  iron  pursued  in  .the  northern  Circars,and  the  sixteenth 
a  ^^ry  ingenious  essay  upon  the  properties  of  the  milky  substance 
whidi  exudes  from  certain  plants,  the  number  of  which  in  India 
is  very  considerable. 

"The  singular  effect  which  the  mil^k  of  the  jatropha  cureashas 
tipon  silver,  which  is  entirely,  as  far  as  I  know,  without  a  parallel  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  makes  it  very  desirable  that  it  were  sub« 
jected  to  an  accurate  chemical  investigation,  that  we  might  know 
vrliat  its  constituents  are,  and  to  which  of  them  it  is  indebted  for  the 
great  readiness  with  which  it  acts  upon  a  metal  that  resists  the  ac- 
tion of  the  alkalies,  and  of  almost  all  the  acids.  If  a  piece  of  sil- 
ver be  put  into  this  milk,  it  speedil}' becomes  quite  brittle,  and  may 
fee  easily  rubbed  between  the  fingersL  into  a  greenish  powder.  Tli^ 
process  is  this.     Heat  a  piece  of  gilvcr  leaf  about  a  line  in  thickness 

between 
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between  {)ieee8  of  charcoal,  and  c|uench  it  in  tli4  milk  of  6it  jatro* 
pho.  This  is  repeated  twelve  or  twenty  time«.  I  find  that  the 
tdlver  must  be  heated  each  time,  almost  to  the  point  in  which  it 
inelts.  The  silver  is  then  wrapt  up  in  pounded  leaves  of  any  kind 
of  tree,  put  between  two  pieces  of  eart&en->ware  in  the  midst  of  a 
email  heap  of  wraties  (dry  cow-dung),  which  must  be  so  situated 
that  the  wind  cannot  raise  the  fire  so  as  to  melt  the  silver.  The 
silver  is  very  little,  or  not  at  all  changed,  when  it  is  taken  out*after 
this  ignition.  But  the  efiect  of  reiterated  heating  an4  quenching 
in  the  milk  of  jatropha  n^oluccana  shows  the  efficacy  of  the 
process."  P.  2 15.  ,  , 

The  most  amusing  part  of  the  whole  volume  are  the  observa* 
tions  made  upon  a  tour  from  Samulcotafa  to  Hydrabad.    The- 
country  about  this  latter  city  is  represented  to  have  a  very  barrea 
and  rugged  appearance^  which  might  at  first  appear  an  extraor* 
dinary  situation  to  be  selected  for  the  capital  of  the  Camatic* 
Whatever  the  policy  might  be  v^hich  dictated  this  choice  of  post- 
tion^  it  fipp^ars  to  have  prevailed  also  in  the  Mysore,  as  the 
country  immediately  surrounding  Seringapatam  is  as  our  author 
observes^  equally  bare  and  unproductive.     In  a  country  so  ha* 
rassed  by  intestine  tumults,  where  a  capital  is  also  a  iPortres^,  it 
might  perhaps  be  prudent  to  select  such  a  situatiM,  as  might 
pfibrd  no  resources  to  a  besieging  army,  and  by  the  natural 
strengtii  of  it  position  might  beat  secure  the  safety  of  its  inhabi- 
tants.    Pr.  iicyoe  gives  us  an  account  of  an  extraordinary  tank; 
pear  Hydj-ab^d,  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  in  genera) 
breadth  about  40  feet.    The  water  supplies  most  of  the  gardens 
^out  the  city,  and  a  considerable  extent  of  rice  iieids,  and  is 
|!epted  out  yearly  for  60,000  rupees  to  a  man,  who  distributes  it 
in  smaller  q^^auiities.     As  descriptions  of  this  celebrated  city 
fire  by  ni>  means  common  we  shall  extract  the  following  for  tl|Q 
limusemept  of  the  reader.  ' 

^'  hydrabad,  the  capital  of  Dekan,  is  a  very  large  and  populoua 
place,  bounded  on  the  noith  side  by  the  Musy,  a  small  river,  ba( 
rapid  during  the  monsoon,  when  it  is  hot  fordable.  There  is  £| 
large  arched  bridge  over  it  leading  to  the  northern  gate,  entirely 
t)uuc  of  sienite,  It  is  broad  enoi;gh  for  two  carriages  to  pass  each 
pthev,  and  is  on  the  whole  as  geoda  building  as  I  should  have  expect* 
^d  to  see  at  Hydrabad.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  alow  wall  said  to  be 
nearly  square.  The  ground  on  which  this  city  is  built  is  uneven^ 
Captain  Kirkpatripk  was  so  kind  as  to  give  me  two  of  hishircarrasb 
wlio  cleaned  the  way  before  n^e,  and  procurt:d  me  iuimediate  a4<» 
inittanco,  which  without  them  I  could  no(  have  obtained. 

^<  I  do  iiot  know  from  what  motive  ;  Itut  no  European  i$  vX* 

)owed  tP  enter  this  city^  not  even  an  officer  of  the  company's  de«< 

'  tachment.     Some  years  ago,  I  am  informed,  they  wefe  perfectly  at 

liberty  to  go  to  any  |)art  of  it.    In  order  to  see  ever^  thing  as  welf 
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agpoflBible  I  traversed  the  streets  on  liorseback.  The^r  are  in  ge« 
neral  narroWi  badly  paved,  and  far  from  straight.  The  houses  are 
mostly  built  of  wood,  few  wkh  upstair  rooms,  and  on  the  whole 
tbey  haye  a  very  wretched  appearance.  The  baok  houses,  whereverl 
could  get  a  glimpse  of  them,  seemed  to  be  much  better  and  more 
spacious.  But  no  man,  and  least  of  all  an  European,  can  get  ad- 
mittance to  them  :  nobody  indeed  but  the  master  of  the  house  and 
bis  eunuchs.  They  even  distrust  their  sons,  who  after  they  have  at* 
hiined  a  certain  age  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  Zenana.  Few 
women  are  seen  in  the  streets ;  but  they  are  crowded  constantly 
with  men  and  horses.  The  small  number  of  females  to  be  seen  are 
either  old  Moorish  hags,  or  Telinganas,  and  not  the  prettiest  of 
them.  In  one  part  of  the  town  dancing  girL»-are  to  be  seen  in 
great  numbers. 

'*  I  saw  several  great  Amirs  pass  in  state.  They  have  always 
according  to  their  rank  a  number  of  horsemen  before  them  :  their 
palankeens  are  very  short,  and  they  sit  upright  in  them.  Few  but 
themselves  are  allowed  to  enter  the  gates  in  such  a  conveyance : 
this  being  a  privilege  that  must  be  granted  by  the  Nizam  or  his 
Prime  Minister.  The  Amirs  living  at  the  capital  are  in  fact  no- 
thing more  than  state  prisoners ;  none  being  allowed  to  go  out  of 
the  town  without  particular  leave  of  the  Nizam ;  much  less  are  tliey 
allowed  to  repair  to  the  provinces  confided  to  their  care. 

^^  As  eastern  pomp  requires  a  great  number  of  attendants,  and 
large  sums  to  support  them,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  capital  is  so 
very  populous.    It  makes«pn  the  whole  an  appearance  that  may  }^ 
called  splendid  in  comparison  with  the  .o>U>er  native  towns  on  the 
coast.    I  believe  we   may  even  call  it  opulent;  for- all  the  money 
collected  in  the  provinces  is  spent  here ;  and  merchants,  thougn 
sometimes  plundered,  soon  recover  again,  on  account  of  the  extra- 
vagance 01  the  rich   and  the  quick  circulation  of  money.     It  is 
one  of  the  maxims  of  the  Moorman  never  to  *  keep  money.'    They 
care  not  for  to-morrow  ;  they  spend  their  money  among  women 
and  merchants  as  fast  as  they  can  squeeze  it  out  of  the  poor  culti- 
vators, or  out  of  the  merchants  themselves;     I  did  not  tiiiiik  much 
of  the  bazars  that  I  visited.     The  china  shops  here  contain  a  very 
xniserable  collection  of  things,  and  those  of  other  merchants  are 
not  much  better.     The  only  place  where  any  thing  can  be  got  ia 
the  Beghum  bazar,  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter. 

"  The  buildings  best  worth  seeing  at  Hydrabad  are  the  large, 
mosque  and  the  palace.  The  former  is  a  grand  building,  the  two 
domes  of  which  are  iistonishingly  high,  engage  the  attention  of  the 
traveller  at  a  great  distance,  and  betray  tlie  residence  of  a  mighty 
and  wealthy  Prince.  The  street,  before  you  approach  this  grand 
baildiug,  is  by  no  means  qualified  to  prepare  one  for  the  sight  pf 
such  an  edifice.  It  leads  to  a  gate  where  I  was  obliged  to  dis- 
mount and  take  off  my  boots.  From  this  I  ascended  a  flight  of 
^teps,  and  found  myself  all  at  once  on  the  esplanade  before  the 
Mecda  Mas)ld.<  If  I  am  not  mistaken  it  has  acquired  its  name 
ftom  being  built  on  the  same  plan  as  the  great  mosque  at  Mecca. 

**  Having 
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**  Having  no  firman  I  was  not  allowed  to  go  into  the  mosque, 
and  am  therefore  unable  to  give  a  description  of  a  place  that  is  so 
worthy  of  it.  From  without  I  saw  that  the  whole  consisted  of  a 
number  of  beautiful  and  regular  porticoes  round  a  spacious  centre, 
where,  before  a  burning  taper,  I  saw  the  Mahomedan  doctors  upon 
their  cai7>ets.  The  pillars  were  amazingly  lofty,  and  if  I  am  not 
mistaken  composed  each  of  one  solid  piece  of  granite,  the  surface . 
of  which  was  beautifully  polished. 

^  Opposite  the  entrance  is  a  tank  or  reservoir  of  water  for  abla* 
tioBS.  It  is  a  square  place  with  steps  descending  to  the  water, 
which  did  not  appear  to  me  very  clean.  I  even  saw  some  fellows 
washing  their  dirty  clothes  in  it. 

'<  I  observed  also  here  a  number  of  beggars  in  rags,  who  made  a 
most  disagreeable  noise.  I  do  not  mean  fakirs,  but  the  same  as 
are  met  in  numbers  in  all  the  streets  of  Hydrabad,  who  are  even 
impudent  enough  to  seize  the  bridle  of  a  horse,  and  not  allow  the 
rider  to  proceed  a  step  until  he  has  satisfied  them.'*  P.  269. 

This  tour  was  made  in  1798;  in  a  second  journey,  however^ 
performed  in  1 809,  the  difference  of  his  reception  at  Hydrabad 
fvas  vei7  remarkable.  The  gates  were  then  thrown  wide  open, 
English  seapoys  were  seen  parading  every  where  in  the  streets, 
and  many  a  moorman  as  they  passed  them  would  .  salute  theia 
iR^ith  a  Salam.  The  rapid  changes  which  have  taken  place 
'within  these  few  years  in  the  Indian  peninsula^  the  despoliation 
of  the  native  sovereigns,  the  acquisition  both  of  •  territory  and 
political  influence  by  the  Company^  will  easily  account  for  tfaif 
alteration. 

In  the  journal  of  a  tour  from  Bengalore  to  Trichinopoly,  Dr. 
Heyne  has  given  us  an  account  of  the  celebrated  Pagoda  of  Stri- 
ringam,  which,  during  the  siege  of  the  latter  place,  was  the  prin- 
cipal station  of  the  French  army.  He  represents  it  to  be  situated 
upon  a  rock,  having  seven  high  walls  around  it,  within  which 
live  those  Bramins  and  tlieir  families  who  exist  upon  the  revenues 
arising  from  the  superstition  of  its  visitors.     The .  gateway  is 
supported  by  pillars  of  an  immense  size,  which  are  all  of  sienite, 
composed  of  quartz^  felspar^  garnets,  both  singly  and  blended 
together  in  spots  and  stripes.     Dr.  Heyne  is  willing  to  believe 
that  Christianity  has  made  some  progress  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try under  the  labours  of  the  Apostolic  Swartz.     One  important 
fact  is  insisted  upon  by  our  author,  which  is  contrary  to  the  no- 
tions which  we  have  generally  received — that  the  natives  who 
have  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  this  mission,  are  not  de- 
prived of  their  caste,  but  that  they  are  allowed  to  intermarry 
with  those  who  still  reniaip  attached  to  the  idolatry  of  their  fa-, 
thers.     Both  in  this  and  in  another  place  Dr.  Heyne  asserts,, 
that  tlie  caste  is  a  political  not  a  religious  distinction^  whic]^  jnay 
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t}c  pertiaps  in  some  measure  allowed  ;  but  at  die  same  time  it 
inuht  be  considered,  that  among  the  Hindoos,  the  political  and  thu 
religious  institutions  are  so  blend  id  together  and  united,  that  any 
apostacj  in  matters  of  faith  would  be  followed  with  the  severest 
civil  penalties  and  privations.  The  accounts,  indeed^  which  are 
given  us  upon  this  important  point,  are  so  at  variance  with  each 
other,  and  so  much  adopted  from  prejudice  and  partiality,  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  tread  the  steps  of  sober  truth  amidst  the 
iying  Wonders  of  fanaticism  on  the  one  side,  and  the  slippery 
coldness  of  infidelity  on  the  othen 

As  an  appendix  to  the  volume,  Dr.^  He}iie  has  added  a  series 
of  letters,  descriptive  of  the  island  of  Sumatra.  These  were 
written  during  a  voyage  in  the  year  1812,  and  present  the  reader 
with  a  very  entertaining  account  of  the  natural,  moral,  and  poli- 
tical state  of  the  island.  Its  coast,  as  viewed  from  the  sea.  Dr. 
Heyne  describes  as  rich  and  beautiful  beyond  description.  The 
ranges  of  high  mountains,' which  divide  tiie  country  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts,  rising  above  each  other,  clothed  with  the 
richest  verdure,  add  a  sort  of  majesty  to  the  approach.  The 
palm-trees,  which  grow  even  dowii  to  the  sea-shore,  add  to  the 
magnificence  of  the  scene.  The  highest  of  these  mountains  is 
termed  the  Sugar  Loaf,  and  rises  about  4000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  climate  he  represents  to  be  generally 
aiild  and  salubrious ;  nor  are  the  changes  in  its  temperature  se 
great  and  so  sudden  as  those  in  other  parts  of  India. .  The  soil 
is  also  considerably  richer  thaq  upon  the  peninsula  itself.  Tlie 
chief  product  of  the  soil  is  pepper,  the  exclusive  trade  of  which 
upon  the  lowest  terms  it  coujdbe  procured,  must  have  been  the 
principal  inducement  to  the  East  India  company  to  load  theoi* 
selves  with  the  government  of  the  island.  As  an  account  of  the 
cultivation  of  this  necessary  article  of  life  may  prove  interesting 
to  ni^ny  of  our  readers^,  we  shall  extract  the  following  descrip- 
tion, which  does  credit  to  Dr.  Heyne's  accuracy  and  observa^ 
tion :  \ 

"  Hie  pepper  grows  most  luxuriantly  in  places  where  it  has 
much  moisture;  and  hence  the  valleys  with  wliich  Sumatra  abounds 
are  found  to  be  the  most  favourable  situations  for  their  pepper  gar- 
dens. Like  most  other  vegetable  productions  in  hot  climates,  it 
requires  after  the  first  planting  but  little  trouble  or  attention :  in 
fact,  the  cultivator  has  almost  nothing  else  to  do  than  to  collect  the 
produce  in  the  proper  season. 

"  When  the  natives  make  a  pepper  plantation,  they  first  cut 
dow^n  the  wood  that  grows  on*  the  spot,  then  plough  the  ground 
ynd  sow  rice  on  it ;  among  which  they  afterwards  plant  the  layers. 

*^  On  the  Malabar  coast  the  pepper  vine  is  oilen  raised  from 

-  seed; 
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ieedy  and  I  know  a  gentleman  possessing  extensive  plantations  wh# 
^ve$  the  preference  decidedly  to  this  mode  of  propagation.  Id  Su« 
matra,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  uniformly  raised  from  layers  and  cut* 
tings,  though  the  other  method  is  equally  understood.  The  rea&on 
for  preferring  this  plan  is  seemingly  very  substantial,  and  would  do 
creoit  to  people  less  blamed  for  indolence  than  the  Malays.  The 
Tine  raised  from  the  seed,  they  say,  although  it  produces  fourteen 
years  (which  is  double  the  time  reckoned  upon  that  propagated  in 
the  other  way),  yet  it  yields  smaller  crops,  and  berries  of  less  size 
and  inferior  quality :  the  latter  circumstance  alone  should  be  of 
sufficient  weight  to  urge  the  adoption  of  the  other  method. 

**  The  usual  time  of  putting  the  layers  and  cuttings  into  the 
ground  k  in  the  beginning  of  the  greater  monsoon,  in  September* 
The  plant  is  afterwards  left  to  its  fate  for  twelve  or  eighteen 
months,  when  it  is  buried  with  all  its  branches  in  such  a  way,  that 
only  a  small  arch  of  the  Biem  remains  above  ground.  From  this 
arch  new  shoots  soon  sprout  out,  three  or  four  of  which  are  allowed 
to  climb  up  the  tree,  and  expected  to  produce  flowers  and  fruit  in 
a  year  after  this  operation. 

**  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  by  the  practice  just  -  men- 
tioned,, the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  plant  by  the  multiplication  of 
its  organs  of  nourishment,  the  roots,  are  so  much  increased  that  it 
can  not  only  produce  large  crops  of  flowers,  but  bring  the  fruit 
also  to  its  greatest  perfection.  To  me  it  proves  farther  that  the 
omission  of  this  manipulation  in  the  Company's  plantations  at  8ar 
mulcotta,  in  the  northern  Circars,  which  were  established  by  Dr. 
Roxburgh,  was  the  cause  of  our  failure.  The  plants  that  were 
vaiscd  from  cuttings  «eemed  indeed  to  tlirive  well,  and  soon  pro- 
duced blossoms ;  but  such  as  had  male  flowers  only.  To  acQoqnt 
for  this  qircumstance  we  supposed  that  the  hermaphrodite  plant  had 
beep  withheld  by  the  people  who  sent  us  cuttings  from  their  hills^ 
%(rhere  pepper  is  cultivated  to  a  small  extent,  when,  in  fact,  we  had 
f  tarved  our  plants  into  celibacy.  It  seemed,  at  first,  matter  of 
astonishment  to  the  Malays,  when  I  mentioned  pepper  plantations 
that  had  produced  no  other  than  male  flowers;  but  as  they  very 
quickly  and  shrewdly  guessed  the  cause,  I  believe  the  same  must 
have  occurred  to  them  occasionally. 

*'  There  are  two  seasons  in  the  year  in  which  this  vin^  producet 
fruit,  as  is  the  case  with  most  others  in  India.  The  flowers  of  tlie 
principal  crop  appear  in  September  at  the  time  of  tile  first  monsoon 
rains.  They  consist  in  a  cylindrical  string  of  a  little  more  than  a 
line  in  thickness,  densely  covered  with  small  flowers,  whicl^  can 
only  with  difficulty  be  analyzed  by  the  naked  eye  of  ordinary 
acuteness.  In  the  latter  end  of  December  the  berries  begin  to 
^ipen,  and  are  gathered  during  January,  as  they  get  to  maturity, 
|t  is  said  that  a  pl^tation  of  pepper  in  these  months  presents  a 
^pst  beautifal  sight,  rich  b^yoqd  coinparisdn  with  any  in  the  v^e* 
table  world.  The  ^nfhole  part  which  covers  all  parts  of  th^  tree,  la 
Recked  witH  bunches  of  green,'  white^  and  red  berried  rating  on 

tba 


Aestuning  floep  green  of  its  foliage,  must,  I  can  imagine^  product 
a  pleasing,  if  not  a  grand,  effect  on  the  eye«. 

*'  The  finest  berries  in  l^e  second  state  towards  maturity  are  8e« 
lected  for  the  purpose  of  making  white  pepper,  which  not  lon^ 
ago  was  supposed  to  be  the  fruit  of  a  different  plants  The  process 
is  very  simple,  and  consists  in  steeping  those  berries .  for  three  or 
four  days  in  running  water»  and  then  diying  them  well  in  the  sun.*' 
P.  403. 

The  second  crop  is  gathered  about  July  and  August,  but  is 
much  inferior  to  the  former  both  in  quantity  and  in  quality.  Dr. 
Heyne  reckons  that  one  thousand  vines  will  produce  about  ten 
hundred  weight  and  a  half  of  pepper  in  the  course  of  the  year : 
and  the  price  at  which  the  cultivator  must  sell  it  to  the  company 
is  three  dollars  per  cwt.  The  camphor  tree  also  flourishes  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  island^  and  propagates  itself  among  the 
mountains  without  the  faibourt>r  expence  of  cultivation.  Each 
tree  will  yield  about  Slbs ;  which  is  here  found  in  grains  or  scales, 
whereas  in  Japan  it  musfl>e  distilled  from  the  wood.  The  best 
produce  is  reserved  for  the  China  market. 

To  these  letters  is  subjoined  a  paper  from  the  Philosophical 
Trsmsactions^  which  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society  in  the 
November  of  18 13^  containing  an  analysis  by  Dr.  Thomson  of  a 
new  species  of  copper  ore  discovered  by  our  author  near  tha 
eastern  border  of  the  Mysore.  This  mineral  is  termed  the 
ankydroit^  carbonate  of  copper ;  the  two  native  species  of  the 
carbonate  of  copper^  with  which  the  chemical  world  was  before 
acquaintedy  namely  the  malachite^  an^  the  6/tze  carbonate,  both 
contained  water  as  a  constituent  in  different  proportions^  and 
were  therefore  considered  as  hydrous  carbonates. 

Upon  the  whole  we  can  recommend  this  Volume  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers^  as  in  some  of  the  treatises^  especially  ia 
the  account  of  Sumatra^  they  will  find  both  new  and  interesting 
matter.  Dr.  Heyne  has  gleaned  very  little  from  preceding 
writers ;  what  be  has  seen  himself  he  relates  with  sufficient  bre^ 
vity  and  simplicity,  and  where  he  wants  information  he  freely 
confesses  his  ignorance.  This  circumstance  we  consider  in 
many  ca»es  to  be  no  small  recommendation ;  our  author  how* 
ever  too  frequently  rests  contented  with  hit  own  observations, 
aad  presents  us  with  a  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  treatise  Upon  a 
subject  of  the  most  important  nature,  and  of  the  widest  extetiT. 
llie  volume  itself  is  of  a  disjointed  and  desultory  nature,  aiid  th^ 
sipgle  tracts  too  often  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  whole.  Th« 
fitalistical  portions  of  the  wotl^  are  decidedly  the  best ;  the  de-» 
scriptive  parts  are  generally  good  ;  of  history  and  politics  there  i^ 
but  little  lind  diat  little  not  above  mediocrity ;  upon  all  sUbJecW 
cotidected  either  directly  or  cdlateraliy  Mith  this  studies  atten* 
<iant  on  his  profession^  Dr.  Heyne  generally  speaks  with  good 

sense ; 
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sense  ;  but  when  he  advdtices  into  a  region  te  which  be  ifeT^f 
can  or  never  ought  to  have  turned  his  enquiries,-  he  writes  with 
about  as  much  information,  as  a  politician  would  ^splay  xipon 
the  subject  of  sui^ery.    ^e  mtor  ultra  crepidam* 

The  iisage  of  Indian  tentfts^  arising  probably  more  front  a  long 
residence  in  the  country  than  from  pedantry  of  liffectation,  is 
Inuch  too  frequent ;  Dr.  Heyne  forgets,  that  to  an  English  ear 
these  names  are  generally  unintelligible,  and  that  where  necessity 
forces  their  introdi^ction,  they  should  be  attended  with  more 
frequent  explanations  than  he  has  thought  proper  to  give. 

The  maps  appear  to  be  sufficiently  accurate,  and  will  prove 
generally  useful  ;  the  various  statistical  tables  also  will  be  a 
iraluable  addition  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  seeing  the  results 
of  scientific  research. 


AUT.  V.  Memoire  addresse  au  Roi,  en  Juillet  1&14.  Par 
M.  Carnoty  Lieutenant-General,  Chevalier  de  tOrdre  Royal 
et  MUiiaire  de  St.  Louis,  Metnhre  de  la  Legion  d'Honniur, 
de  tinstitut  de  FranCf  Kc.  A  Bruxelles,  cbez  tous  les  Li-^ 
braires.    A  Londres,  chez  Johnson,    pp.  39. 

We  expected,  after  the  re-establishment  of  peace  between  thi» 
country  and  France^  to  acquire  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  our  lively  and  versatile  neighbours.  We  anticipated  tlie 
hard  trial  of  our  patience  by  many  publications  to  inform  us  of 
things  which  we  already  knew,  and  about  which  we  are  iudifier« 
ent.  We  foresaw  that  many  travellers  would  recount  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  French  cookery,  and  the  variety  <^  their  fine  fla- 
voured wines,  the  decorations  of  their  theatres,  and  the  om»« 
ments  of  their  churches ;  the  magnificence  of  their,  triumphal 
arches,  and  the  loftiness  of  Buonaparte's  pillar ;  the  grandeur  of 
the  Facade  of  the  Tuilleries,  and  the  treasures  of  art  accumu« 
lated  at  the  Louvre:  with  these  things  our  English  travellers 
have  gratified  the  appetite  even  to  satiety.  Mr.  Eustace  has> 
told  us  something  more,  but  indeed  far  less  than  might  have  beea 
expected  by  those  who  remember  his  classical  and  most  inter- 
esting account  of  the  Tour  which  be  made  in  Italy.  Except 
from  him  we  have  learnt  nothing.  The  meagre  performances 
of  our  other  travellers  published  since  the  road  to  Paris  was' 
laid  open,  are  too  mean  for  critical  notice. 

We  hoped  that  some  of  our  countrymen  would  have  made 
more  useful  observations,  and  by  this  time  have  given  them  pub- 
lication, that  they  would' have  afforded  us  some  insight  into  the 
moral  character  of  regenerated  France.    We  wished  to  ascertain 

whether 
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^Thether  twenty-five  yeai's  of  unmitigated  sorrow  had  created  ia 
the  public  mind  universal  and  sincere  compunction^  not  only 
for  the  crimes  of  the  revolution,  but  for  the  principles  froia 
which  such  crimes  naturally  proceed :  whether  tiie  rebtoration  of 
their  lawful  ^govermnent  was  merely  the  result  of  circumstances 
3fl4nch  the  revolutionary  power  could  not  controul,  or  \vhether 
the  people  were  convinced^  by  sad  experience,  not  only  of  the 
evil  effects,  but  of  the  guilt  of  Jacobinical  commotion :  whether 
they  were  desirous  not  only  to  re-establish  the  throne,  but  to 
adopt  practically  and  loyally  the  duties  which  strengthen  the 
throne;  not  only  to  restore  the  persecuted  priesthood,  but  to 
give  energy  to  their  christian  institution  by  moral  conformity ; 
to  gather  the  fragments  of  their  ancient  law  out  of  the  ruins  of 
impiety  and  treaiioay  and  to  s«iperadd  the  sanction  of  public 
prineiple  and  manners  to  the  renovated  power  of  the  nnigistrate.  ^ 

But  truly  we  learn  little  of  these  things  from  our  English  tra«* 
vellers ;  we  must  cast  about  for  other  means  of  information. 

The  extraordinary  publication  which  gives  title  to  this  article, 
we  select  from  many  others,  because  in  France,  and  in  this  eoun^ 
try  also,  it  has  beep  considered  as  the  manifesto  of  a  party,  which 
though  weakened  and  reduced  is  always  formidable,  which  gave 
to  the  revolution  its  peculiar  character,,which  seized  the  helm  of 
the  state  when  the  philosophical  speculators  were  busy  in  their 
fanciful  structure  of  a  commonwealth  without  civil  gradations, 
and  a  monarchy  without  a  chief,  which  made  the  French  nation 
apparently  unanimous  in  crime  and  confiscation,  and  which  orga- 
nized the  mighty  force  created  only  by  themselves  to  subdue 
civilised  Europe.  This  party  Buonaparte  had  cheated  and  de- 
ceived when  he  founded  his  own  personal  despotism.  His 
gigantic  power  he  established  by  adopting  their  plans  of  internal 
terror  and  foreign  aggrandisement ;  but  he  acquired  temporary 
popularity  by  crushing  them,  and  putting  an  end  to  anarchy. 
Those  who  remained  of  that  savage  party  could  not  delight  in  > 
the  happy  events  which  terminated  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
usurper,  and  the  restoration  of  the  rightful  hereditary  line.  We 
have  here  that  which  is  esteemed  their  judgment  of  the  practical 
result  of  those  glorious  events.  M.  Carnot  delivers  their  commoa 
sentiment. 

During  the  years  of  difficulty  and  wild  discussion  which  pre« 
ceded  the  storm  of  the  revolution,  M.  Carnot  does  not  appear  to 
have  distinguished  himself  as  a  public  character.  He  had  chosen 
the  military  profession.  Having  none  of  the  advantages  of  birth 
or  fortune,  his  advancement  was  of  course  not  rapid  in  the  time 
of  peace.  But  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  fanuly  of  Conde, 
and  by  their  patronage  he  obtained  the  rank  of  captain  of  artil- 
lery. 

But 
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But  CarnOI  bad  tnad^  himself  remarkable  for  great  dcient^ 
rieae^rcbes^  and  to  that  circumstance  was  attributed  the  favour' of 
his  illustrious  patrons^  which  was  always  bestowed  on  meu  of 
Ikenrture  and  science.  The  time  at  ]ast  came  when  statesmen 
affid  legislators  were  sought  in  the  schools  and  academies.  AU 
the  establishments  of  France^  civil,  political^  and  religious^  were 
subverted.  Speculative  philosophy,  where  every  thmg  ancient 
was  reprobated,  because  it  was  ancient,  gave  a  better  title  to 
the  pnblic  confidence  than  prndence  or  experience.  Carnot  was 
known  to  be  a  philosopher  and  a  speculator.  He  obtained  a 
seat  in  the  legislative  assembly,  which  was  convened  in  the  au- 
tiuiiBofl79K 

As  a  member  of  that  body,  forgetting  all  his  obligations  to  the 
family  of  Cond6,  the  honour  of  his  profession,  and  all  the  duties 
connected  with  it,  he  became  clamorous  in  pursuing  that  course 
ivhich  made  rebellion  permanently  triumphant  on  the  10th  dif 
August.  So  high  was  be  in  the  estimation  of  the  conspirators 
of  that  day,  that  he  was  selected  as  a  commissioner  to  announce 
to  the  armies,  that  their  sovereign  was  dethroned,  that  the  royal 
family  were  imprisoned^  and  that  their  future  obedience  wa^ 
clahned  by  those  who  had  usurped  ail  power  over  the  destinies 
of  France.  The  zeal  with  which  he  performed  his  mission,  do*N 
t^rmined  the  fate  of  Europe  at  that  awful  crisis. 

Carnot  was  also  elected  by  the  town  of  Calais  a  member  of. 
the  national  convention,  which  abolished  th^e  royalty  altogether^ 
and  brought  the  king  to  the  scaffold.     He  was  a  leader  among 
the  regicides.     Upon  the  Appel  Nominal  he  said, 

**  Dans  mon  opinion,  la  justice  veut  que  Louis  meure,  et  la  polfc 
tique  le  veut  egalement.  Jamais,  je  I'avoue,  devoir  ne  pesa  davan- 
tage  sur  mon  coeur,  que  celui  qui  m'est  impose ;  mais  je  pense  que 
pour  prouver  votre  attachement  aux  lois  de  l'%aiite,  pour  prouver 
que  les  ambitieux  ne  vous  eifraient  point,  vous  devez  Wrapper  de 
mort  le  tyran.    Je  vote  pour  le  mort.** 

After  the  death  of  the  king,  he  became  one  of  that  ferocious 
party  which  instituted  the  reign  of  terror*  He  proceeded  to 
organize  the  armies,  and  undoubtedly,  by  his  vigour  in  that  duty^ 
he  established  the  revolution.  He  became  a  member  of  that 
committee  of  public  safety,  the  existence  of  which  posterity  ^ill 
hardly  credit,  for  every  thing  venerable  they  attempted  to  destroy, 
all  virtuous  principle  they  denouuosd,  and  all  that  the  social  man 
in  his  lowest  state  regards  as  fundamental,  tliey  persecuted  and 
overwhelmed.  He  was  the  champion  of  Jacobinism.  After 
the  fall  of  Robespierre,  he  conttived  to  esiHpe  the  public  vent- 
:geance.  ^e  acquired  power  in  the  succeeding  fyramly,  and  ifi 
1795  was  one  of  the  directors.    He  remained  in  that  office  tttt 
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1797^  and  then  being  in  disgracie  with  the  party  which  prevailed, 
he  went  into  voluntary  exile;  He  was  recalled  by  Buonaparte 
in  1800^  and  placed  again  at  the  head  of  the  military  department* 
Carnot  Accepted  that  function  under  the  first  consul^  though  his 
assumption  of  power  was  i,  violation  of  all  the  principles  which 
the  Jacobins  had  eulogised  and  acted  on  during  the  last  ten  years ; 
but  at  first  the  estabUshment  of  Buonaparte  was  too  orderly,  it 
resembled  lawful  government  too  nearlyto  secure  the  steady  sup- 
poTi  of  this  conspirator.  He  opposed  the^  consulship  for  life, 
which  was  then  deemed  the  first  symptom  shewn  by  the  ruling 

fowers  arid  people  of  France  of  a  return  to  ordinary  principles. 
n  1804,  when  Buonaparte  Became  emperor,  Carnot  s^airi  spoke 
in  favour  of  republican  institutions,  and  desired,  like  the  dog,  to 
return  to  his  Vomit.  But  he  remained  a  member  of  the  tribunate 
,till  it  was  suppressed  in  1806,  and  came  no  more  into  notice  till 
the  close  of  the  revolution.  When  the  oppressions  of  the 
usurper  Were  become  intolerable  to  Europe  and  to  France,  he 
solicited  command  in  the  service  of  Che  expiring  dynasty.  To 
Buonaparte^  who  had  become  the  murderer  of  the  duke  d'fiti-p 
ghein>  the  son  of  his  first  patron,  and  the  hope  of  the  royal  line; 
he  applied  again  for  command,  and  obtained  it.  He  adhered 
to  the  revolution^  to  the  last  moment,  and  was  the  last  person  ia 
employment  that  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  king. 

Garnot,  the  regicide,  availed  himself  of  tlie  gracious  amnesty 
which  was  granted  by  Louis  XYllL  to  all  without  exception; 
but  he  is  a  man  whom  no  graces  win,  and  who  never  will  be  re- 
conciled to  princely  power.  In  July>  not  three  months  after  the 
bappy  restoration  of  royalty,  he  addressed  this  noemoir  to  the 
king.  We  have  no  doubt  that  he  expresses  the  unalterable  sen- 
tiraents  of  the  Jacobins  whom  be  served  so  faithfully ;  and  we 
are  sufe  that  those  on  both  sides  the  channel,  who  lament  the 
failure  of  that  bold  experiment,  the  temporary  success  of  whicd 
Bad  almost  brought  civilized  man  ta  destruction,  and  perpetuated 
the  triumph  of  impiety  and  crime,  will  receive  favourably  tbi9 
effusion  of  incurable  treason.  They  cannot  indeed  level  their 
deadly  principles  against  the  person  of  the  *king  of  France,  but 
diey  wish  to  blast  his  reputation,  and  may  have  a  latent  hope 
that  the  flame  of  revolution  will  even  again  revive. 

Let  us.pas,s  to  the  jprincipal  points  of  argument  and  accusatiotjk 
advanced  by  this  conspirator.  , 

He  begins  by  telling  his  sovereign  that  the  civil  conunotion^ 
w^re  merely  a  conflict  of  opinions ;  but  he  adds  bis  testimony  to 
a  fact  of  which  We  never  doubted,  though  the  Jacobins  in  all 
countries  have  almo^  uniformly  denied  it,  and  alledges,  not  that 
the  insurrection  of  t  be  people  of  France  wa^  occasioned  by  tb^ 
pressure  of  any  public  grievances,' but  that  it  proceeded  frpn^ 
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ai)stract  ibejories,  Vflijch  be,a(Jinits.to.be  almpst  always .errQiiiwHiSf 
*^  La  re.volutiqn  en  I'oupnt  de  fvinestes  prquve?  ait\  ^6r;i4r»tjo»^  * 
futm;es  :  tile  jMt  pxpmte  par  xijie  fouk  d'ecrits  pur€(f\erU  fJiila- 
sopJiiQuesJ"*     Mtiy  ^this  hijpoclaut  truth  be  ^ugravt^  on  the  h^aPt 
oi. every  prince  and  every  legislator! 

The  old  conspirator  justifies  himjielf  for  the  part  whicb  he 
feore  ia  the  uifirtyrdona  of  his  fprmer  sovereign,  and  transfer?  ihp 
guih  of.lt  tp  the  steady  and  persecuted  loyalist?.  "  I^lCs  regicides 
sont  oeux  qui  ont  pris  les  aru^es  Qontre  leur  wi^re  pati  ie ;  les 
HUtres  Tont  votee  comme  j\<ges  constitu^s  pcir  la  naiieri^  et  qui 
ne  (jloivent  .compte  a  persoime  cfe  leur  jugement,"  ^Irts  new 
effusion  of  pure  unaltered  Jacobiniajni,  subversive  of  all  govern- 
ment^ And  re;cQgniziiig  the  jso.vereignty  of  ibc  people  even  iiji 
Bijitter^  of  tlie  liigbest  crime,  is  the  offering  of  Carhpt  to  Loui» 

Tli^, guilt  of  the  i;evplution,  he  says,  arises  only  Irom  its  fi^iilure. 
Its  ultimate  s^qcess.  >vQuld  have  sanctiged  jits  ^o^ives  aud  its 
K\eans. 

-**  Si  le  systeme  de  la  liberte  eut  prevalu,  Jes  4iure»  eusseot  'portet 
die  noins  bicn  dificrens;  car  dans  les  anpales  du  ndomie,  le  meme 
&it,  suivant  les  cir  Constances,  ^sttantot  un  crime,  ^antot  v^a  -lac^ 
d'ijeroisme :  le  juenoe  lu)ini&e  €»t  ;tautQt  Gtofle,  ^t  ^J^t^  Ms^S 
Aurele*** 

He  proceeds  to  justify  the  .murder  of  the  kin^  by  a  w^ck^d 
«id  blasphemous  alUisipu  to  philosophy  and  holy  writ. 

»1^  II  ly'.est'.pas, difficile  6e  fairc  .Toir  9)^  ce  yde  .e^  a^olt|^^ 
couforme  a  la  doctrine  eu^igrxee  daps  juqs  .eco^^s^  sq\x^  Tautarisft* 
tiQn  du  gourernement,  preconi^c^  coini);^e  la  <^oc trine  ^ar  excer* 
fence :  puisque  c*est  eieUe  des  Uitcs  ^aintSy  jappuyee  %m  rppinion- 
Jio^  rawalistesj  tjue  Twi  cumidere  le^  plus  s^ge^ .4e  Pantjquiti',  et 
^s  .pli^s  digues  ,dc  faire  atttoritc  ^ans  tQus  les  temps.  Si  ^iious 
Tpulons  puisgr  ik?s  maxiraes  de  gouvernement  daus  les  livres  saints^ 
on  y  trouvera  la  doctrine  de  reg^icide  etaWie  par  les  prophetes,  le^ 
rqis  rejelt's  co^ime  lesjleaiix  de  Dicu,'  les  families  egorgees,  les  peu- 
pies  extermiaes^,  par  I'ordre  du  to«t-puissant,  1 -intolerance  fuFieuse' 
prechees  par  les  miHistres  du  Seigneur  plein  de  misevicorde.*' 

*   * 

We  have  htm  agwp  thp  accw^jtQii^ed  ui^on  of  impiel;  and 
^^a^Qu^ 

Having  laid  his  foundation  'm  thesH?  sep^ients,.  Garuot  pro*. 
^(^  to>  the  criuurtatiort  of  his  sovereign ;— rfir?!:,  because  he 
acknoAvlei^d  ih»t  it  vva»  to  tlie  Prince  Regent,  and  to  the 
£ngli2>h  |iuti(>o,  that  under  Providence  he  attributed  the  re- 
e^tabli^iiieut  of  his  house ;  aiid  secondly,  because  he  assum^ed 
the  jilii'oue  uQt.aji  ihe  gift  of  the  pi^ople,  but  as  the  herit^e  of 
i^jB  fathtiir&» 
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TI16  virtuous  part  of  the  French  nation,  which  we  believe  to 

ke  every  day  becoming  stronger*  and  more  numerous^  will  never 

hesitate  to  acknowledge^  that  the  failure  of  Jacobinical  power 

m  France  is  owing,  under  Providence,  to  the  unyielding  hostility 

of  this  country  ;  that  to  us  and  to  our  Prince  they  owe  the  bles-"^ 

iing  of  lawful  kingly  government,   and  the  preservation  of  ^he 

remnant  of  their  royal  liue,  which  they  now  cherish  from  the 

remembrance  of  their  past  happiness  and  glory>  before  success^ 

ffll  traitors  drove  them  into  exile  :  and  whatever  disaffection  may 

suggest^  tlie  loyalty  of  France  will  long  declare,  that  Jjouis 

XVIII.  returned  not  to  deduce  his  title  from  the  principles  of 

revolution^  but  to  establish  the  consummation  of  all  good  mens' 

hopes  in  the  restoration  of  his  ancient  title,  and  the  ancient  right* 

of  the  community.     An  hereditary  monarchy  is  not  less  the  right 

of  the  people  of  France  than  of  the  family  of  Bourbon.     It  wa* 

suspended^  but  not  annihilated,  by  the  process  of  rebellion. 

Who  that  contemplates  the  evils  so  long  endured  by  the  nations 
of  Europe^  and  hardly  yet  concluded,  will  again  seek  for  the 
foundations  of  government  in  the  refinements  of  scholastic  phi^ 
losophy  ?  Who  that  hopes  for  the  stability  of  the  monarchies 
which  once  more  rest  upon  the  bases  of  national  law,  will  pixv 
sumeto  irritate  mankind  and  alarm  the  sovereigns  by  the  peniicioiis 
and  exploded  doctrine  of  the  original  compact  atid  conditional 
obedience?  Though  the  n^ortified  Jacobins  may  sympalhis© 
Mitb  Camot*8  complaint,  yet  the  sensible-  and  now  the  most 
^veighty  part  of  the  French  nation  will  dutifully  acknowledge, 
thai  their  king  reigns  over  them  neither  by  original  nor  by  virtual 
compact,  but  by  the  force  of  the  law  which  liappily  detines  b\i 
duties  and  theirs.  It  will  nev^  by  them  be  maintained,  that  Im 
title  or  their  allegiance  is  exclusively  vo  be  deduced  from  the; 
votes  of  Buonaparte's  senate,  by  which  the  rights  of  the  ancient 
monarchy  were  indeed  in  the  first  instance  recognized,  but  could 
not  be  bestowed.  •  lb  maintain  any  other  doctrine  in  France 
would  be  to  re-establish  the  revolutionary  principle. 

Louis  XVJIL  indeed  made  a  gracious  promise  of  total  obli*. 
vion  on  his  part  of  all  the  crimes  and  the  transactions  of  the  . 
revolution.  He  also  declared,  tliat  he  wonld  bestow  on  h\$ 
people  a  constitutional  charter,  embra<:ing  all  the  sound  prin« 
ciples  of  liberty  which  were  found  in  the  votes  of  the  legislative 
bodies  acting  at  the  period  of  bis  restoration.  A  constitution^ 
charter,  embracing  all  those  principles  he  has  given  to  the  country^ 
and  it  is  ratified  and  accepted  by  th*i  legislative  bodies  that  ti'€f*a 
actiug  at  the  period  of  the  restoration^  That  charter  i^maina 
inviolate  and  uniqipeached.  Did  he  at  any  time  undertake  that 
be  would  make  Ibe  Regicides,  the  Abb^  Sieyes,  Chateaubriand, 
(kfOQi,  imd  the  Mst,  his  secret  adviaen^.  and  his  Aiipisters  gf 
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state?  No  process  of  eiiquiiy  has  been  instituted  against  ih&nif 
or  any  others,  lor  past  delinquency.  They  even  retain  the  me- 
retricious hcnowrS  i\luch  they  gained  by  their  triumphant  crimes; 
and  seine  of  ihem  have  the  honours  of  the  new  government  su- 
peradded? Carnot  subscribes  himself  **  Lieutenant- general, 
Chera/ier  de  fOrdre  Royal  et  MUitaire  de  St.  Loins,  Membie 
:  de  b  Legion  d'Honneur/'  To  compel  ihte  king  not  only  to 
pardon  iheni,  and  to  leave  them  in  possession  of  all  their  ill- 
•acquired  wealth  and  titles,  lmt*to  call  to  his  bosom  the  murder- 
ers of  his  sainted  brother,. and  tiie  ravagers  of  his  state^  would 
be  to  make  him  drink  deeply  of  the  waters  of  bittt mess*  No- 
one  but  a  hard-hearted  Jacobin  could  form  such  an  expectation. 
In  that  case  he  would  not  reign  as  the  heir  of  «  long  line  of 
kings,  but  merely  as  another  pageant  of  die  regicide  revclutioiw 
i  M.  Carnot  holds  out  to  bis  sovereign  the  probability  of  new 
commotionis ;  and'Jie  threatens  it  because  the  regicides  are  not 
confidentially  employed  by  him  I  We  trust  that  the  people  of 
France  will  not  ie«l  themselves  degraded  by  the  obscurity  and 
jfieglect  of  those  who  fixed  a  stain  upon  the  national  character 
not  to  be  wiped  away  by  the  present  generation.  While  pro- 
perty, is  sccine,  and  the  administration  of  the  laws  impartial, 
:we  think  lliat  the  greater  part  of  the  French  natioti  will  rather 
co-operate  with  their  chief  tliaii  obstruct  his  beneficent  pluns>» 
I^rance  is  not  again  to  be  desolated  by  her  rebellious  cliildrin. 
He  sugge^jtsto  the  king,  that  the  French  are  a  warlike  people  ; 
^  that  they  delighted  in  the  revolutionary  tide  of  victory;  that 
'  ihiey  lament  the  loss  of  all  their  foreign  acquisitions ;  that  they' 
iifkf  chuse  again  to  have  a  military  chief.  "  Le  droits  de  succes^i. 
'  s\oi}  est  compte  pour  peu  de  chose  parmi  les  peiiple  belliqueux  !'^ 
Bow  the  ki;ig  of  'France  will  relish  this  doctrine  let  those  con- 
sider who  value  the  solid  security  of  domestic  peace  more  than 
the  fallacious  and  guilty  splendour  of  conquest.  But  surely  io 
this  country  there  is  no  loyal  subject  who  would  not  deem  any 
ruler  of  France,  of  >Ahatever  line,  v\ho  would  purchase  his  do- 
ifiinion  by  acting  in  conformity  to  such  sentiments,  as  our  natu- 
ral tmalterable  erremy^  If  the  subjugation  of  o(W  nations 
were  to  remain  the  only  object  of  the  mighty  ppw^er  of  Fraaccy 
.tlien  eternal  war  becomes  the  only  duty  of  Fn^lisbmen.  Soch 
may  be  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  leaders  and  admirer*  of 
the  French  revolution,  both  in  this  country  and  in  France,  but 
th<*y  do  not  belong  to  the  people  or  to  |he  government  of  either 
^tate. 

M.  Carnot  concludes  by  reminding^iis  sovereign  of  a  sublime, 
passage  in  the  proclanmtion  of  Henry  IV.  while  he  was  yet  con- 
tending with  the  rebels.     *'  Qui  pent  dire  ou  Boi  de  N«varre, 
^u>l  ait  jamais  manq^u^  ivst  parole  ?''  Sut  Loots  XVllL  bos 

hem 
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been  punctually  observant  of  his  royal  faith,   and  must  reap  the 
reward.     h\  France  he  reigns  by  the  law  which   is  superior  to 
power  of  any  denomination:     Couid  it  be  alleged  against  him, 
that  the  law  was  wrested  from  its  purpose  in  any  instance,  and 
affurded  no  redress  to  the  meanest  of  the  people  claiming  it 
against  the  highest,  tlicn  indeed  the  tic  of  duty  which  binds  the 
Fjeuch  to  their  allegiance,  might  be  somewhat  loosened  ;  and 
liiat  even  if  the  complaint  were  advanced  by  a  weil  known  rebel 
and  regicide,  then  the  hope  of  J'^urope  might  seem  to  languish; 
but  this  is  not  asserted  even  by  M.  Carnot.   Till  then  the  people 
of  France  will  want  no  change^  and  even  then  they  will  not  wish 
tlieir  sovereign  to  associate  in  his  administration  the  well-known 
euemies  of  his  house,  though  in   the  rancour  of  disappointed 
pride  they  siiould  attempt  to  revive  the  principles  of  revolution. 
The  author  of  this  Memoire  is  still  at  large  in  France,  unpu* 
nished  and  unmolested.  \Ve  think  that  the  ministers  have  therein 
pursued  the  line  of  prudence;  for  we  persuade  ourselves,  that 
all  the  etforts  of  treason  and  disaffection  will  now  be  ineffectual 
to  renew  the  horrors   of   rebellifjn.     lleiigion  and  government 
rest  now  on  strengthened  ioundalions.    Impiety  is  odious  among^ 
men;  because,  however  amiable  it  may  appear  for  its  reline-' 
lueut  of  wit  and  polished  declamation,  it  is  known  to  conceal  a 
dagger  under  its  specious  garb  of  philosophy  and  toleration, 
Successful  treason  is  ascertained  to  be  not  less  destructive  of  the 
happiness  of  mankind  than  of  the  power  of  princes.    And  above 
all,  the  power  of  princes  is  established   in   the  institutions  of 
public  liberty  ;  the  same  law  which  confirms  prerogative  defines 
it;  and  the  duties  and  the  rights  of  the  people  and  their  rulers 
are  prescribed  and  sanctioned  in  the  iiame  charter.     This  has^ 
indeed,  been  the  purchase  of  twenty-tive  years  of  sorrow  an4 
esertioii;  but  the  reward  is  noble,  and   many  gen^srations  will 
(tjujoy  it.     The  public  mind  in  France  will  every  day  be  more 
sensible  of  so  great  a  blessing.     'J  he  best  proof  which  we  have 
jet  observed  that  that   blessing  is   not  un perceived  in  France, 
we  deduce  from  the  circumstance,  that  no   punishment  what- 
ever followed  the  pnbhcation  of  M.  Carnol's  memoriul,  whicli 
we  doubt  not  will   be  stigmatised  in  all  couiUries  as  a  wickcj^ 
ll)Ough  impotent  eijfusjion  of  disloyalty  au<l  nialice* 
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Art.  VL  Considerations  addressed  to  the  People  of  Great 
Britain  on  the  Expediency  of  contimiing  the  Property-Tax  m 
certain  Number  of  Years,  Svo.  J 5  pp.  Rivingtoiis. 
1813. 

So  universal  has  been  the  desire  of  every  rank  and  descriptioa 
of  the  community  to  relieve  themselves  from  a  tax  of  so  keen  and 
searching  a  nature,  as  that  which  is  at  present  imposed  upon 
their  property,  that  the  voice  of  the  vvhole  nation,  without 
respect  either  lo  party  interest  or  political  principle,  may  fairly 
be  said  to  have  been  raised  against  its  continuance.  So  con- 
tagious has  been  the  clamour,  that  we  also  had  well  iiigh  been 
infected  by  the  spirit  of  vociferation,  and  were  almost  prepared 
to  anathematize  the  odious  impost,  when  the  pamphlet  before  us 
met  our  eye.  This  publication,  we  must  confess,  has  thrown 
POmewhat  of  a  damp  upon  the  ardour  of  our  patriotism,  by  the 
suggestion  of  an  enquiry  sufficiently  obvious  to  any,  but  those 
who  can  hear  no  voice,  and  listen  to  no  representations,  but 
those  of  immediate  gratification  and  momentary  intierest, — an 
enquiry  whether  any  other  tax  can  be  lound  less  oppressive  iu 
its  burthens,  less  severe  in  its  exaction,  and  less  partial  in  its  ap-^ 
plication.  Bold  indeed  must  that  man  be  who  shall  step  forward 
with  his  single  voice  to  oppose  the  sense  (as  it  is  by  a  certain  per-i- 
version  of  terms  denominated)  of  the  whole  Englij^h  people  ; 
and  shall  vindicate  the  cause  of  that  enemy,  which  by  the  vote  of 
parliament,  is  now  no  more.  However  unpopular  the  tendency 
of  his  arguments  may  be,  they  deserve  serious  attention ; 
jmd  we  hav«  too  much  reason  to  fear,  that  they  will  be  found 
too  reasonable  to  be  cried  down,  and  too  just  to  be  controverted, 
Such  a  publication  at  this  important  period  in  our  financial 
affairs  must  recommend  itself  to  general  notice.  ' 

Under  the  various  pressures  of  the  late  war,  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  submitted,  with  unprecedented  patience,  to  the 
t>urdens  that  were  laid  on  them ;  and  cheerfully  paid  their  taxes,, 
because  such  of  them  as  were  capable  of  reflection,  were  con*- 
vitoced  that  we  were  struggling  for  our  very  existence  as  a  nation^ 
?ind  that  we  must  either  part  with  much  of  our  property  to  sup- 
port the  measures  of  our  own  government,  or  soon  be  deprived 
of  the  whole  by  a  foreign  tyrant.  Many  persons,  however,  flat- 
tered themselves  with  the  hope  that  their  burdens  would  be  en- 
tirely removed,  and  all  the  zcar-taxes,  as  they  were  called,  taken 
cfi^,  on  the  return  of  peace!  Nouq  indeed,  but  the  least  informed 
part  of  the  community,  could  have  cherished  such  hopes  as  these  j 
but-the  least  informed  is  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  noisy 
part  of  every  community  \  and  the  leaders  of  faction  taking  ad- 
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vflfttta^e  of  this  circumstance^  have  incited  varibus  counti^s^  con* 
porations^  ami  individuals  not  generally  disaffected  to  thd 
government^  to  harrass  the  ministry  with  petitions  for  a  diminim 
tion  of  the  war-taxes  in  general,  and  a  discontinuance  o\^  thef 
property  tax  entirely.  It  is  not  probable  that  Xh^Jint  movers' of 
tfiese  petitions  think*  it  pombU  that  ttie  object  can*  be  granted ; 
but  they  may  hope,  by  means  of  popular  clamour,  to  drive  tlie^ 
present  ministry  from  the  helm  of  government,  and  tu  get  pos-^ 
session  of  it  themselves^.  Tliis  is  all  which  the  opposition 
Orators  and  their  partisan^  have  iti  view ;  but  the  specimeti  vi'liich* 
We  have  already  had  of  the  alternative  to  which  the  nutioii  would 
be  reduced,  is  too  fresh  in  the  memory  of  every  man  to  giv^ 
them  the  smallest  chance  of  obtaining  this  prize,  were  it  not  foi* 
ati6the*r  circumstance,  which,  at  an  early  period  of  the  late  wary 
resulted  fi'om  the  want  of  foresight  in  difFereiit  classes  of  th^ 
eommuiiity. 

Ott  thte  destruction  of  the  French  and  Spanish  marine,  out* 
(Jottinifertre  atid  manufactures  increased  vith  astonishing  ra* 
pidity.-  We  b^ame  indeed  the  carriers  of  the  world ;  we  founrf 
aiilttricet  f6r  our  own  commodities  in  every  country  ;  and  havin*^ 
no  rivals,  we  disposed  of  thos'e  rommodiiies  on*  our  own'termsv 
Our  maniifaijturersj  especially  of  cotton,  vainly  supposed'  that 
this  accidental  privilege  of  clolhirtg  the  whole  wovldy  would  be- 
Continued  to  tliem  for  evei*;  and  instead  of  making  hay  whilel 
the  suW  shorn,  they  dissipated  their  immense  gains  in  riotous  and^ 
luxurious  living.  This  preduced  an  enlarged  demand  for  all  the' 
^rodiict^  of  the  soil,  which  were  wasted  in  extravagance;  and* 
the  fiinners  were  encouraged  by  a  ready  market  and  high  prices' 
for  their  coni'  and  cattle,  to  otFer  such  rents  for  land,  us  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  might  hdve  convinced  them  that  tli^  would  riot- 
fie  atolfe  to  pky,  should  the  people  ever  return  to  tbeii'  wonted* 
c<H*rse  of  economy, 'S^obriety,  and  temperance.  Cool  reflection,* 
however,  seems  to  have  been  as  far  from  the  minds  of  farmerf* 
asf  (Vbri)' tHo*<b  of  mafiufaeturers^  and  the  rents  of  land  were,  all 
*  orice,  dotihlefdi  tripkd,  ahd  in  tome  places  quadrupled !  As"- 
lorig'as  >Ve  eilgrossedMhe  trade  ol'  the  world,  this  forced  state  of 
things*  oceasiotied  little  inconv^niency'  Mankmd  must  havfe  food 
and-clbathln^;  those  nations  wiiich  could  not  cloath  themselves,* 
were  Under  the  necessity  of  purchasing,  at  any  piice,  the  ma- 
tferials  of  theil^  cloathsf  from  the  only  nation  whidh  could  supply 
theni  ;•  the  commercial  part  of  thfe  British*  nation,  exulting  ia^ 
tlieir  success,  chose  to  live  luxuriously;  the  agriculturist  very? 
wisely  made  tHeiti  pay  a  great* price,  not  Onlvfor  those  luxuries,  but- 
also  for  the  necesisaries'  of  life;  the  farmers  M'ere  therefore* 
Enabled  to  p^y  thidr*  high  reiitJj  as  w'€*H  as  their  share  of  the= 
jJdblic  burdins;  and  altrautei«  thfc  kingdom,  except  the  money 
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annuitants^  liad  it  thus  in  their  power  to  retain  their  relative  sUh 
tions^  with  respect  to  each  oriier.    The  value  of  the  circulating^ 
ni9dii;m  wijs  indeed  sunk;  but  men  in, the  different  orders  qf  so« 
ciety  become  very  little  richer  or  poorer  than  they  were  before, 
the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution- 
Buonaparte's  continental  s}stecn^  however^  was  introduced  for 
the  express  purpose  of  ruining  British  comtnercc,  and  of  cQursa 
British  wealth  and  British  power;  and  cpuld  it  have  been  car- 
ried completely  into  effect,  it  would>  unquestionab^^  have  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  this  nation   to   have  continued  niucb 
jonge^  her  efforts  for  the  liberation  of  Europe,     £vep  the  checl^ 
^hich  it  actually  gave  to  our  conmierce^  alarmed  all  orders  of 
men  among  us.     Bankruptcies^  to  a  great  extent^  occasionally: 
pcciirred  among  our  manufactuiers;  many  of  them  were  thrown 
put  of  employment^  and  reduced  from  affluence  to  extremes 
penury ;  the  demands  made  by  them  for  tlie  various  production^ 
^f  the  soil  become  less  extravagant ;  and  the  farmers  began  ia 
ieel  that  they  should  not  long  be  able  to  pay  for  their  Isinds  theb 
tents  which  they  had  promised^  unless  the  commerce  of  the 
country  were  restored  to  its  utmost  freedom^  and  the  manufac* 
turers  enabled  to  display  their  wouted  extravagance.     The  ty-« 
rant  and  his  system  have  been  overturned ;  but  he  must  be  very, 
abort  sighted^  who  expects  our  commerce  to  reach^  during  a . 
period  of  profound   peace,  the  extent  to  which  it  arrjved  duringy 
the  late  war,  before  that  system  was  thought  of.     Those  nations^ 
which  were  not  permitted  to  purchase  our  manufactures  during^, 
the  latter  part  of  tlie  tyrant's  reign,  were  under  the  necessity  of 
carrying  on  the  same  kmd  of  manufactures  for  themselves ;  and 
though  their  goods  may  not,  for  some  years,  rival  our's  in  ex* 
cellence,  the  inferior  money-price  at  which  they  can  be  pur-» 
chased,  will  reconcile  the  people  of  (he  continent  to  the  use  of- 
them;  and  practice  will  improve  the  skill  of  foreign  m^nufac-*. 
turers,  as  it  has  improved  that  of  the  British. 

All  this  every  man  must  have  foresee^  as  the  necessary  con«^. 
sequences  of  a  general  peace ;  but  all  orders  ^eem  to  imaging; 
that  if  the  war- taxes  were  taken  off,  these  consequences  might  b& 
averted.  The  farmer  vainly  hopes  that  he  may  be  able  to  pay, 
his  rent,  and  at  the  same  time  live  in  that  state  of  luxury  into.; 
which  he  bad  been,  in  a  manner,  forced  by  the^  nature  of  th^ 
late  war,  were  the  importation  of  fpreign  com  to  be  prohibited  ; 
and  the  manufacturer  hopes,  with  as  little  reason,  that  he  would: 
still  be  able  to  engross  tne  foreign  market,  were  the  war-taxes  in 
the  customs  and  excise,  and  above  all,  the  property-tax  to  be. 
discontinued.  With  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  we  have 
at  present  nothing  to  do ;  though  it  is  obvious  that  were  it,  to 
b0  ahultUely  prohibited^  \h^  consequence  would  }fe  such  to 

our 
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ffiff  commerce  with  foreign  parts^  as  no  dimiimtion  of  taxes 
pould  compenssite ;  and  that  such  a^  prohibition^  though  favour- 
able perhaps^  for  a  yei^r  or  two,  to  the  farnjer,  would  soon  in« 
Ifohe  him  aiid  all  other  orders  of  men  in  one  common  ruin. 

It  i^  the  object  of  this  pamphlet  to  prove,  that  the  whole  of 
the  vrar^taxes  cannot  be  discontinued  without  soon  involving  the 
nation  in  bankruptcy ;  and  that  of  those  taxes,  that  which  is 
called  the  prcpertij  ifix,  can  be  continued  for  some  years  with 
the  least  inconvediiencf  to  the  pepple  at  large,  and  with  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  exchequer.  Having  proved  that  the 
interest  of  the  public  debt,  including  the  annual  parliamentary 
grant  of  1,200,000,  is  very  little  short  of  forty-three  millions  a 
jear,  a^d  that  this  immense  sum  as  well  as  the  necessary  expen<* 
diture  of  government  mifst  be  provided  for,  the  author  intro* 
jduces  the  people,  to  whom  the  tract  is  addressed,  as  exclaim- 
ing; 'f  Are  we  not  then  to  get  rid  of  the  w«?r- taxes  at  the  end  of 
the  war  ?  and  is  that  most  oppressive  of  all  burdmis,  the  pro-^ 
perty-tax  to  be  continued|  h^  a  renewed  ftct  of  parliament  T  To 
this  he  replies, 

"  Before  any  attempt  can  be  made  to  answer  tliesp  questionSi 
))ave  the  gqodness  to  attend  to  the  following  facts. 

"  The  an^ount  pf  the  revenue,  arising  from  taxes  of  all  descrip- 
tioDssfor  the  year  ending  lOtli  October,  ISl^,  was  £^  63,461,864 
Of  which  the  propartion  of  war«taxes  was  ^  23,475,405 

And  the  permanent  taxes,  of  course,  were         ♦       £•  39,986,459 
}ifow  it  was  stated  above,  that  the  expence  of  the  pub** 
lie  debt,  including  the  Sinking  Fund^  was  nearly 
forty-three  railions,  sAy  -  -  -       £.  42,850,000 

The  permanent  taxe^  are  only  ,  .  -         •  39,986,45^ 

Leaving  a  deficiency  of  *  •  ^        £,  2,863,541 

"  From  this  statement  it  appears,  that  if  we  deduct  the  wart 
taxes  from  the  gross  revenue  of  18Hr, — the  largest  that  ever  was 
received  into  the  Exchequer  of  Great  Britain, — the  remainder 
will  fiot  defray  the  expence  of  the  National  Debt,  and  at  the  i^ame 
time  keep  up  the  Sinking  Fund.**     P.  8. 

Whilst  nothing  will  remain  to  defray  the  expences  of  a  peace* 
et»tablishmcnt. 

The  author  then  inquires  what  wouW  be  the  consequence^ 
was  the  Property-tax  to  be  immediately  taken  off,  and  that  portion 
of  th^  war-taxes,  which  is  raised  in  the  customs  and  excise  to  be 
continued.  After  observing  that  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  t^ 
grant  eyery  fiicility  to  the  British  merjchant  to  enable  him  to  main* 
tain  his  ground  in  any  degree  against  so  many  rivals  as  he  must 
BOW  have  in  the  commercial  woild,  lie  proceeds  tlms — 
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«*Let  uff  suppose,  howefrer,  fot  the  sake' of  argumebt,' thiit  tl«« 
war-taxes  in  the  Customs  and  Excise  are  both  to  be  contlnuedi' 
luid  we  shall  have,  in  addition  to  the  permanent  taxes;  which 
are  -  -  -  .  £.  39,986y^'59 

Customs,        3,3821953  J  9,286,268 

£.  49j272,727 
The  interest  of  National  DeBt,  and  Sinkiiig.Fund  42,850,000 


£.  6,4^2,727 


"  Thus  we  have  only  £.  6,422,727  fof  all  the  purposes  of  a'  peac^ 
establishment,  even  upon  the  supposition  that  the  war- taxes  in  the 
Customs  and  Excise  shall  be  continued:  But  they  cannot-  be  con- 
tinued without  hampering,  trade,  and  throwing  obstacles  in  th^ 
way  of  commercial  enterprise ;  on^  which  account,  the  revenue,- 
i^  meet  our  peace  establishment,  will  not  exceed  three  millions.'* 
t.  9. 

4 

What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  It  is  manifest  to  every  one  that  thtf 
affairs  of  this  country  could  not  go  on  in  such  circumstances  i 

"  There  are,"  continues  the  author,  "but  three plans^whicW 
naturally  present  themselves  on  this  occasion,,  and  which  we  shUi 
€K>nsider  in  their  order.  The  first  is,  tb  discontinue  tf)e  SfnidtlgS 
Fund,'  and  to  apply  its  produce  to; meet  the  demands  of  the  pfeticiai* 
€stabHsiiment :  the  second  is,  to  impose  new  taxes,  or  to  increase 
1fH)se  already  in  existence;  Boastoraisefourte^rt  or  fifteen  miilionft 
per  annum  :  and  the  third  and  simplest  is;  to  r^new  th&  Pro{serty'« 
Tax  Bill  a  certain  number  of  years;"     P.  11. 

The  author  traces  the  effects  wliich  must  be  pl'oduced'by  6at:h 
of  -these  plans,  arid  with  respecf  to  theT  firSt,  he  pfovetf  cotii- 
pletely,  that  the  abandonment  of  the  sinking  fund  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  ruin  and  degradation  the  most  certain  and  inevitable 
to  this  mighty  empire.  It  would  hkewise  be  fraught  with  ruin  as 
certain  to  all  those  individuals  who  have  their  money  in  the 
fiinds ;  for  what  would  be  the  r^lue  of  slock  which  was  cer- 
tainly never  to  be  paid,  and  on  which  the  dividends  could  be 
paid  no  longer  than  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  first  formidable 
\var?  Tills  question  deserves  the  ill ost  deliberate  consideration 
of  those,  who,  as  our  author  observes,  *'  love  to  declaim  at  po- 
pular meetings  on  the  subject  of  finances^  and  to  dictate  resolu- 
tions for  the  instruction  of  parliament." 

He  riien  proceeds  to  the  second  head  of  his  inquiry,  artd  prbvefr*- 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  a  British  financier  has-^lo- 
field  for  his  operations  but  in  f.he  as^essrd  ^rti'^s'alonfe,— sMewing. 
ai  the  same  time,  that  the  complete  failure  of  Mr.  Pitt's  phni 
for  raising,  on  the  asscs'scd  taxes,  tlie  whole  sitpplies  witbirt  th^J* 
jVai*  is  iulKcient  evidence  that  uothiug  effectual  caa  be  done  on 

that 
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fliat  field.  But  were  the  case  otherwise,  it  is  here  demonstrated 
that  die  principle  o\\  which  the  assessed  taxes  are  imposed  is' 
extremely  fallacious,  and  that'  the  taxes  themselves  are,  of  course, 
partial,  and  often  oppressive,  because  they  frequently  fall  most 
heavily  on  those  wlio  are  least  able  to  pay  them.  The  houses, 
for  instance,  of  persons  with  families  are  less  frequently  the 
standard  or  measure  of  the  wealth  of  such  persons,  than  the  in« 
dication  and  cause'  of  their  poverty  ^  whilst  bachelors,  and  rich 
individuals,  of  both  sexes,  haVe  no  occasion  for  large  houses,  and 
therefore  could  not  on  this  principle  be  compelled  to  contribute 
so  much  to  the  support  of  Government  as  those  who  can^  with 
diflSculty,  support  themselves. 

^  Now,  w«  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  such  a  mode  of 
falsing  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  the  produce  of  the  Property-tax, 
would,  wherever  it  could  apply,  be  found  much  more  oppressive 
than  the  latter  ;  while  it  would,  at  the  same  time,  most  essentially 
injure  several  very  important  branches  of  trade,  and  impede  the 
furtherance  of  national  industry.  To  illustrate  this  view  of  the 
subject,  let  us  examine  the  operation  of  the  said  tax  upon  incomes 
of  £.  2000,  £*  200,  and  £•  60a-year;  and  in  order  to  introduce  the 
various  articles  which  were  comprehended  in  its  provisions,  we 
shall  suppose,  in  the  three  instances,  that  there  is  a  family  main* 
tained  upon  the  income,  in  a  style  suited  to  the  circumstances  in 
irhich  they  are  placed. 

^*  The  first  is  a  country  gentleman  who  lives  upon  his  estate, keeps* 
his  carriage,  a  couple  of  male  servants,  four  horses  and  as  many 
dogs : — ^no  very  extravagant  establishment  certainly ; — but  let  us 
«ee  the  amount  of  his  assessed  taxes  according  to  the  scale  of  1797« 

A  house  of  19  windows. 

House-duty  on  rent  of  ^.  80, 

A  carriage, 

Four  horses. 

Two  male  servants. 

Four  dogs. 

Game  duty, 

Armorial  bearings^ 


Multiply  by 

u  £.  352  18     4 

NdWy  upon  £,  ^000  per  annum  the  Property- 

T^is  -  r  -  200     0     0 


«  m 


i^.  10    5 

6 

11     6 

8 

12    0 

0 

22    0 

0 

6    4 

0 

2  14 

0 

3  13 

6 

2    8 

0 

j^.70  11 

8 

S 

£.152  18     4 
4-nd' Assessed  taxes,  as  at  present,        -  70  11     8 


»■ 


^.82     6     0 
«  From 
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**  From  which  it  appears  that  the  country  gentleman  wotUd  payr 
£.S2:  6  :  8  more,  upon  Mr.  Pittas  scheme  of  assessed  taxes,  than 
^pon  a  Property -tax  of  ten  per  cent, 

"  Let  us  now  examine  the  comparative  effects  of  the  two  modes  of 
assessments  upon  the  income  of  £>  200  a-year. 

A  house  of  ten  windows. 

House-duty  at  £.35  of  rent, 

A  cr^t  on  his  seal,  '-*  ^  <» 

And  say  be  keeps  a  do^,       •    » 

Multiply  this  sum  by  •  « 

JProperty-tax  on  £*  200,  ««  « 


**  In  this  pase  ^h^  Property-tax  is  the  greater  of  the  two  by  a  dif-. 
ference  between  the  present  Assessed  taxes,     •  £,  S    5     I 

and  excess  above  income,    ^  «  %  4  15    3 


£.2  14 
3  19 
1     4 
0    8 

0 
1 

a 

Q 

£,S    5 

3 

iir.24  15 
20    0 

3 

a 

jSr,4  15 

3 

Namely,      -  -  -  -  i^.  399 

"  We  shall  suppose,  in  the  third  place,  that  the  person  of  £.  60  a- 
year  has  a  hous^  of  £.  10  rent,  of  which  the  duty  is  ^.0  15  O 
^nd  that  it  has  seven  windows,  •  -n  0  18    O 

■ *■ 

£.1  13    O 
To  this  sum  add  -  *  *  1     0    Oi 


The  amount  of  Assessed  taxes  according  to  Mr,  Pitt's  y 

scheme,  -  -»  -  -£.21 30 

The  property-tax  on  £,  60  is  -  -  -  110    0 

j^.l     3    0 

**  So  that  in  this  third  case,  as  well  as  in  the  first,  the  Property-, 
tax  is  less  burdensome  than  the  phm  wliich  was  adopted  in  1797* 

**  But  the  greatest  objection  to  the  tax  contrived  by  Mr*  Pitt  is, 
that  it  comes  most  heavily  upon  those  who  are  least  able  to  pay  it ; 
that  is,  upon  people  with  families  whose  houses  are  less  frequently 
the  standard  or  measure  of  their  income,  than  the  indication  and 
cause  of  their  poverty  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  bachelors,  mi- 
nors, and  rich  individuals,  of  both  sexes  and  b\V  ages,  who  are 
ablest  to  pay,  would  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  the  wants  of  tlie 
Government.  In  fact,  a  house  regarded  as  the  criterion  of  wealth 
can  at  best  afford  but  a  distant  approximation,  even  in  cases  where 
houses  are  occupied ;  and  it  does  not  apply  at  all  to  that  krge 
portion  of  the  population  who  share  the  houses  of  others.    Almost 

th« 
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the  Tfhole  army  and  navy  are  exempted  from  the  operation  of  a  tax 
upon  dwelling  houses ;  all  lodgers,  however  opulent,  and  various 
nther  classes  whom  it  b  unnecessary  to  particularize.  Jn  consequence 
of  these  circumstances  thus  narrowing  the  field  in  which  alone  the 
Bill  could  operate,  the  Assessed  taxes,  doubled,  tripled,  quadrupled^ 
and  quintupled,  as  has  been  described,  and  pressing,  of  course, 
most  severely  wherever  they  were  permitted  to  act,  produced  nd 
larger  a  sum  than  four  millions  and  a  half« 

<<It  must  be  abundantly  obvious,  then,  that  it  would  be  foolish 
and  ruinous  in  the  extreme  to  attempf  creating  a  substitute  fot 
the  Property-tax  among  those  which  are  at  present  in  existence* 
The  assessed  taxes,  as  has  already  been  obs^erved,  present  the  only 
practicable  field  for  financial  operations,  as  the  Excise  and  Customs 
are  too  ticklish  a  subject  for  experiment,  and  in  fact  rather  guide 
the  movements  of  the  Minister  than  submit  to  his  arrangements* 
But  it  has  been  shewn,  we  trust,  from  a  i^ir  examination  of  the 
principles  upon  which  assessed  taxes  operate,  as  also  from  a  review 
df  Mr.  Pitt's  scheme  in  1797)  that  such  a  mode  of  raising  money  is 
exceediqgly  unequal,  oppressive,  and  unproductive.  If,  then,  it  bs 
li^ecessary  for  the  stability  and  power  of  Great  Britain,  that  a  sutq 
be  raised  within  the  year  equal  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Sinking 
Fund,  tlie  expences  of  the  National  Debt,  and  the  purposes  of  a 
respectable  Peace  Establishment,  we  must  continue  the  Property- 
tax  ;  because  there  is  no  other  source  of  revenue  open  to  tlie  State, 
which  would  produce  half  the  amount,  without  occasioning  much 
jgreater  inconvenience.*'     P.  32. 

Our  author  establishes  the  truth  of  this  position  by  arguments, 
vhich  admit  of  no  reply.  All  other  laxesj^  under  whatever  name, 
they  may  pass,  are  in  fact^  taxes  upon  expenditure ;  on  which 
account,  hoarding  is  an  effectual  protection  from  their  operation ; 
but  surely  a  tax  should  proportion  its  claims  according  ta  the  in- 
come  of  those  on  whpm  it  is  imposed,  and  not  according  to 
what  tliey  may  choose^o  lay  out. 

"  It  has  oflen  been  urged  in  favour  of  indirect  taxes,  that  from  the 
disguisement  under  which  they  act^  they  conceal  the  actual  amount 
of  their. requisitions,  and  thereby  induce  the  people  to  pay  them 
without  a  muripur.  The  fact  cannot  perhaps  be  denied ;  but  we- 
are  not  on  that  account  persuaded  either  that  they  are  less  severely 
lelt,  or  that  they  are  better  calculated  than  ttiose  which  operate 
more  directl)/^  to  prolong  the  ability  of  the  subject  to  contribute. 
The  man  who  was  accustomed  to  spend  two  hundred  a-year  is 
admonished  by  the  Income  Bill  that  he  must  henceforth  Hmit  his 
expenditure  to  one  hundred  and  eighty.  iThis  news,  no  doubt,  dis* 
tresses  hioi ;  and  if  he  is  irritable^  he  will  perhaps  give  vent  to  his 
wrath  in  execrating  War-taxes  and  Prhne  Ministers*:  but  if  he 
k  also  a  man  of  sense  and  prudeivce,  he  will  review  the  items  of  his 
outlay,  and  retrench  such  artides  as  can  be  most  easily  dispensed 
with.     At  the  end  of  the  year  he  will  iodeed  find  that  hei  bjB»  ma^ 
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joyed  fevrer  luxuries  and  perhaps  fewer  comforte,  but  he  wSI'notbe 
an  debt :,  and  the  succeeding  year,  his  privations  will  give  him  less 
pain,  while  his  ability,  as  well  as  his  inclination  to  contribute,  will 
be  rather  improved  than  diminished. 

**  With  respect  to  indirect  taxes,  on  the  other  hand,  a  person  i» 
less  on  his  guard ;  for  they  operate  in  such  a  variety  of  ways,  and 
are  commonly  so  much  identified  with  the  price  of  the  commodity  to 
which  they  are  attached,  that  they  have  frequently  transferred  a. 
large  sum  into  the  Public  Treasury  without  exciting  the  least  alarm 
among  those  who  had  paid  it*  At  the  end  4>f  the  year  a  man,  ii». 
this  case,  will  find,  that,  although  he  had  not  extended  his  pur^^ 
chases  or  altered  his  style  of  living,  he  has  got  into  debt.  He  knowa 
not  where  he  has  exceeded,  but  he  finds  he  has  gone  beyond  the 
limits  prescribed  by  his  income.  He  must  therefore  relinquish  some 
gratifications  and  contract  some  comforts,  and,  in^short,  he  will 
discover,  after  a  season  of  embarrassment,  that  his  income  has  been 
diminished,  although  he  had  not  perceived  the  process  by  which  1^ 
was  effected.  He  will  have  paid  as  much  money  in  the  shape  of 
taxes  as  he  who  paid  the  £.  20  out  of  his  £.  200,  but,-— an4  we  b^ 
attention  to  the  circumstance, — probably  not  more  than  one-half 
of  it  reached  the  National  Exchequer."      P.  41*  • 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  show  how  large  a  portion  of  alt 
indirect  taxes  is  necessarily  expended  in  their  collections  aud  to 
point  but  the  effect  ^vliich  they  have  in  raising  the  price  of  the 
commodities  on  which  tbey  are  raised.  Duties  on  wine^  sugar^ 
^r  brandy,  to  the  amount  of  five  per  cent.,  raise  their  price  to 
the  consumer  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  and  we  perfectly  recollect 
a  speech  of  Lord  North's,  when  first  Lord  commissioner  of  the 
treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  which  he  declared 
that  a  tax^  which  he  had  laid  on  wine,  amounting  not  to  a  peun/ 
per  bottle,  had  raised  the  price  sixpence  to  the  consumer !  It 
frequently  happens,  therefore,  that  of  a  large  sum  taken  in- 
directly out  of  the  people's  pocket,  only  a  small  part  goes  to  the 
collector  of  the  customs,  and  a  still  smaller  to  the  public  pursref 
whilst  it  has  been  calculated  by  Adam  Smitli  and  otiiers,  that  a 
tax  of  five  per  cent,  on  certain  indispensable  articles,  is  some- 
times repeated  and  accumulated  four  or  five  times ! 

*^  It  is  indeed  a  most  important  fiiict,  that  almost  every  shilling 
which  is  raised  by  the  operation  of  this  latter  tax  reaches  the  Ex- 
chequer, as  the  e&pence  of  collecting  it  is  a  mere  trifle.  To  thi* 
weighty  consideration  let  it  be  also  added,  that  the  Property-tax^ 
being  raised  upon  no  commodity,  whether  luxury  or  comfort,  en* 
bances  the  price  of  none.  In  fact,  it  ratlier  diminishes  the  price  of 
auch  articles';  for  by  absorbing  that  portion  of  private  income  which 
went  to  the. purchase  of  luxunes,^  it  naturally  lessens  -the  demand* 
IX  may  thereibre>be  said  of  the  Pcoperty'4ax  with  peculiar  emphasis, 
tliat  it  is. **jio. contrived,  as  both  to  tal^e-out  and  keep  out  of  the 
.    ^  pocketa 
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l^otikets  of  the  peopk  as  little  as  possible  over  and  above  what 
It  brings  into  the  Public  Treasury  of  the  State.'*     P.  45. 

The  anthor  then  proceeds  to  stale  some  modifications  of  the 
property-tax,  which,  in  his  opinion,  vyould  render  it  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people  at  large,  during  the  period  that  he  thinks 
there  will  be  occasion  to  continue  it:  but  this  article  has  already 
swelled  to  a  large  bulk,  and  it  is  our  wish  to  recommend  to  our 
rejiders,  and  not  to  supersede,  one  of  the  most  argumentative  and 
perspicuous  political  Tracts  of  the  kind  that  have  been  published 
among  us  since  Johnsons^ "Taxation  No  Tyranny." 


Art.  VII.  Sermons.  By  T/iomas  Someroille,  D.D.  F,R.S.E. 
Mini$ter  of  Jedburgh,  and  one  of  his  Majtsi/s  Chaplains  in 
Ordinary.    Svp.  pp.  492.    Cadell  and  IJavies,     1813. 

^yHETHEB  the  present  be  a  less  religious  age  than  the  for* 
Baer  i;nay  be  questioned;     If  there    be  more  open  profligacy 
there  is  Qn  the  other  hund  less  hypocrisy  and  fanaticism.  Many 
of  the  projects  whidi  have  been  formed,  during  the  present  age^^ 
for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  both  at  lK)me  and  abroad,  are 
itideed,in  our  ppiqion,  most  injudicious;  but  s^ill  we  'are  will-. 
ij%  to  believe  that  the  piujority  of  those  who  patronize  them,  ar;e 
^en  ,whp  Qiistake  the  means  of  prosecuting  a  laudable  object, 
rather  than  traitors  to  the  cause  which  ihey  profess  to  ^erye  with 
«fch  irregi^lar  ze^l.     There  is  cerX^inly  less  theological  learning 
ip  the  present  century  than  there  vv^s  in   the   begimiing  of  the, 
l^st'5  and  this  we  think,  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the  neg*. 
lect  icito  whic^  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  church 
^av^e  bcten  njfuffered  to  fall ,*  as  this  partial  neglect  (for  thank  God* 
it  is  jnot  universal)  is  to  he  attiibutcd  'Again  to  the  little  encourage- 
ipenti  which  such  of  ,the  clergy,  as  cultivate  the  study  of  Chria-, 
tian  antiquity,  hay.e  to  publish  the  results   of  their  learned  la- 
boucs.     When  a  clergy naan  proposes  to  a  bookseller  any  work, 
of  \vhich  the^>bj,ect  is  to  trace  the  great  articles  of  our  faith  from 
their  sources  in  the  scriptures  through  the  succeeding  ages  of  the 
church,  the  general  reply>  we  believe,  is  that  there  is  "  no  de-  * 
mand  for  such  commoditjies  ;"  for  even  the  trade  could  hardly, 
say  at  present  that  the  market  is  overlooked  with  such  vvares.^ 
There  seems,  however,  to  b«  still  a  considerable  demand  for. 
sermoiis  ^  a^ud  this  we  shpuld   cpnsider  as  a  very  flivoiirable 
symptom  of  ifie  spirit  of  the  .age,  were  we  sure  that  there  is  the 
greatest  deman,d  for  sermons   of  the  greatest   value ;  but  this 
has  at  no  period,  perhaps,  been  the  case^  and  certainly  is.  not  so 
*    "    '  ■   '      *  'at 
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at  presenL    Tlie  demand  at  present  is  for  what  I*  ^ited  tight 
.  reading  v\\  every  subject ;  but  sermons  composed  in  that  style; 
though  they  may  be  very  fit  for  mmy  pUlpUs^  are  certaiuly  of 
little  use  in  the  closet. 

We  do  not  by  any  mejtns  tecotnmcnd  the  mode  of  cortipdsin^ 
sermons,  which  prevailed  in  the  reigns  of  the  first  and  second 
Charles  ;  for,  tbougli  we  should  be  tempted,  were  we  called 
upon,  to  point  out  some  passages  in  the  sermons  of  Jeremy 
'J  aylor  as  ihe  finest  specimen  of  pulpit  eloquence  that  are  to  be 
found  in  the  English  language,  truth  would  compel  us  to  admit 
that  th^  ponderous  as  well  as  the  sublime  and  splendid,  are  $ome^ 
times  to  be  found  in  the  same  sermon.  His  sermons  too  are  over- 
laid as  those  of  almQJst  all  his  contemporaries  were,  by  quotdtionSj 
not  only  from  tfie  original  Hebrew  and  Greek  scriptures^  which 
their  respective  audiences  could  not  understand  ;  but  also  fronl 
the  philosophers  and  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome — 'quotations^ 
which,  though  they  had  been  generally  understoQd,  would  hate 
been  not  always  appropriate  in  a  Christian  church.  From  this 
sort  of  pedantry  the  preachers  of  the  present  age  are  perfectly 
free  ;  for  it  is  the  endeavour  of  almost  all  of  them  to  mould  theit' 
sermons  into  the  form  of  such  essays  as  are  comprehended  m)der 
the  genus  of  what  is  called  light  reading.  The  scriptures^  W6J 
believe,  are  consid^ered,  though  most  ui^ustly^'as  heavt)  redding  ^ 
and  henc^  we  have  seen  two  volumes  of  sermons  by  a  very 
fikdhionabie  ar^d  very  petulant  preacher,  prefaced  by  a  violent 
invective  against  the  puritanical  practice  of  introducing  ^dri^^ura/ 
phraseology^  into  discourses  from  the  pulpit/ 

Light  readitig,  however,  the  standard  of  perfectioti  at  which 
every  fashionable  preacher  and  every  publisher  of  sernions  aiihs> 
comprehends  three  species  of  composition— ^th^  flowery  and 
pathetic;  the  argumentative  *,  and  the  simple  and  perspicuous 
adapted  to  every  understanding  fron^  the  tnost  highly  cultivated 
to  the  most  illiterate  and  rude^  It  might  seem  strange  that  Wif 
should  consider  the  argumentative  style  as  light  reading  \ .  anc}  it 
would  be  not  barely  strange  but  absurd,  were  it  not  for- the 
fact,  that  fashion  not  only  guides  the  taste  of  the  public, 
but  also  imposes  the  proper  or  generic  name  as  the  favourite  sub^ 
Jects  and  discussions  of  that  public.  Sinte  the  commencement 
of  the  French  revolution  we  have  all—men,  women, and  chil- 
dren, become  dabblers  in  polirics>  in  metaphysical  morab, 
and  theology ;  and  so  universal  is  the  taste  for  these  discussions — 
imder  the  controul  of  the  Edinburgh  council  of  criticisniT—that 
no  disquisition  on  any  religious  topic,  can  be  heavy  reading,  un- 
uttless  tlie  basis  of  the  reasoning  be  made  to  rest  on^  sacred  scrip, 
ture  !  True  it  is,  that  no  man  preaches  the  gospel,  who  either 
declaiiDS  or  reasons  £rom  any  other  principles ;  but  the  gospel^ 
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though  frequently  in  the  mouths  of  one  class  of  readers^  occupies 
Very  iittre  of  the  attention  of  any.  A  polite  audience  listens  for  half 
an  hour  with  real  or  seeming  attention,  to  a  Nmooth  and  elegant 
discussion,  to  which  the  text  read  before  it  hd-s  no  relation ; 
provided  the  declaimer  display  the  talents  of  an  orator,  or 
reason,  with  language  of  philosophy,  from  the  laws  of  nature, 
with  as  few  appeals  as  possible  to  the  word  of  God.  This, 
however,  is  the  taste  of  only  the  fashionable  circles.  The  ad- 
mirer of  our  modern  evangelists  listens  with  equal  attention  to 
him,  who  rails  at  reason  and  morality^  and  insists  on  what  Christ 
has  done  for  the  elect ;  provided  he  interlard  his  discourse  with 
the  technical  slang  of  fanaticism,  and  carefully  refrain  from  ex- 
horting the  elect  to  do  any  thing  for  themaelves  !  What  men 
admire  when  delivered  from  the  pulpit,  consistency  makes  them 
profess  to  admire  when  it  comes  to  them  through  the  medium  of 
the  press.  Hence  the  sermons,  which  are  most  read,  may  be 
divided  into  two  kinds,  viz :  those  in  vvhich  the  gospel  is  not 
preached  at  all,  and  those  in  which  it  is  [)reached  partially. 

Thesermonsof  Dr.Somerville  will  be  admired  by  neither  of  these 
parties;  for  they  are  not  flowery  declamations,  philosophical  discus- 
sions, nor  fanatical  cant.  They  teach,  in  plain  and  simple  lauiuage, 
the  pure  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  inculcate  with  force  the  im- 
portance of  its  precepts;  whilst  the  foundations  of  ^11  the  reasoning 
which  they  contain  are  taken  from  the  scriptures  of  truth.  In  ele- 
gance of  style  they  are  certainly  much  inferior  to  the  sermons  of  his 
late  brother  Dr.  JBlair ;  and  in  cogency  of  arguuient  they  come 
at  least  as  far  short  of  the  admirable  sermons  of  another  Scotch 
pre^her,  the  late  professor  Finlayson  of  Edinburgh;  but  for 
general  utility,  especially  among  that  class  of  men,  to  whom  the 
gospel  was  first  preached*,  they  are  perhaps  superior  to  the  ser- 
nions  of  both  these  preachers.  Could  we  suppose  that  Blair, 
Finlayson  and  Somerville  had  chosen  each  for  himself,  some  mode) 
of  composition  among  our  great  English  preachers  ;  we  should 
be  tempted  to  say,  that  Atterbury  was  the  favourite  of  Blair, 
Barrow  of  Finlayson,  and  the  late  Dr.  Paley  of  Somerville  ;  not 
that  we  think  the  Scottish  sermons  by  any  means  servile  imita- 
tions of  the  English  ;  but  only  that  Blair  has  the  classical  ele- 
gance of  Atterbury,  Finlayson  the  argumentative  powers  of 
Barrow,  and  Somerville  the  Christian  simplicity  of  Paley. 
Paley  intended  his  sermons  chiefly  for  the  use  of  persons  in  t^e 
niiddling  and  lower  ranks  of  life ;  and  the  sermons  of  Dr. 
Somerville  seem  to  have  been  calculated  for  people  in  similar 
stations,  by  whom  they  may  be  read  with  pleasure  and  improve* 
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tnent,  provided  the  taste  of  the  reader  be  not.  d^prav^d  T)y  thd 
study  of  modern  eloqaence.  They  are  in  niimber  twenty-one, 
and  preached  fom  the  following  texts  of  sbripture.. 

The^Vs^  aiid  second  from  Luke  iv.  2^;  the  thirdy  Matt. 
XXV.  4f);  the  /owrM,' John  xiii.  3 — 17  ;  the  jfS/i'A,' James  v. 
^3,  14  ;  the  sixth,  Luke  xi.  13;  the  seventh,  MAtT/xii.  31, 
3£;  the  ero^A/A, ,  1  Tim.  ii.  5;  the  ;?{>iM  and  <^?/^,  Kom.  xii. 
9 ;  the  eleventh,  G  bnesis  xlvii.  8, 9  ;  the  ttsfelfth,  Mark  xiv. 
2g,  so,  31 ;  the  thirteenth,  1  Peter  i.  8;  ihejoUrteeuth,  Jo5. 
xxvii.  5,6;  the  fifteenth,  It^ccL*  vn.  10;  the  sixteenth,  Joh'n 
XV.  y.  the  seventeenth,  Prov.  xiv.  JO  ;  the  eighteenth.  Matt,  . 

,  xxvii.  54  ;  the  nineteenth,  Psalm  cvii.  21,  22  ;  tb^  twentieth,  . 
|1eb.  xii.  2,  3  ;  and  the  /sz7en(y-yiV5^,  Romaks'x.  15.    - 

The  reader  perceives  ihat  the  subjects  bf  these  sermofis  arc 
truly  Christian,  and  we  beg  leave  to  asisure .  hhn  that  they  are 
treated  in  a  Christian  manner.  The  fihst'  dnd  second  Seirmoiis 
which  are  on  the  doctrine  and  Character  of  our 'Lord,  cdncludo 
with  the  following  reflections,  which  wie  extract  as  a  fair  •specie 

.  men  of  our  author's  style. 

"The  systematic  prejudices  of  nlany  publldteachiBrs,Vh(w^'slh- 
cerity  cannot  be  called  in'  question ;  the  indolence 'knd'Iukewarm- 
ness  ,  of  others  ;  together  with  the  current  of  popular  sentiment, 
have  hitherto  combined  to  retard  the  entire  separation  'of  the  gfe- 
tiuine  truths  of  the  gospel,  from  the  interpolatiohs  of  htrtiianiji- 
vention.  I^et  us,  with  honest  hearts,  have  riscourse  to  the  oViginal 
source  of  truth  ;  and  found  our  notions  of  the 'gospel  i^obv  the 
form  of  sound  words,  even  that  faith  which  was  bnce  delivered  to 
the  saints.  Let  usbear  upon  our  minds  a  just  sense  of  theagoorance, 
the  guilt,  and  the  misery,  in  which  we  are  involved:  Jet  us  cher- 

,  ish  that  esteem  of  moral  excellence,  which  is  consonant  to  the  dic- 
tates of  sound  reason  and  coflscience  ;  and  we  shall  find  the  gos- 
pel so  well  calculated  to  remove  the  former,  and  to  gratify  the  lat- 
ter ;  so  replete  with  com&rt,  so  benevolent,  uniformly  so  gracious 
and  wonderful,  that  it  must  not  only  convince  the  understanding, 
but  captivate  the  heart  and  affections.  We  ^hall  triumph  over  in- 
fidelity. W^  shall  not  only  believe  the  gospel,  but  love  and  ad- 
mire it.  It  will  be  to  us  no  longer  a  matter  of  c'old  and  bafr&ii 
speculation,  but  our  most  valuable  treasure,  the  richest  source  of 

'  present  comfort,  and  of  joyful  expectation.  We  shall  progressively 
imbibe  its  amiable  spirit;  and  more  forcibly,  than  by  any  hrgu- 

'  ments  whatever,  recommend  it  to  the  esteem'  ahd  imitation  of 
spectators.  While  we  count  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency 
of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord ;  *  pur  light,  shall  so 
shine  before  men,  that  they,  seeing  our  good  works,'  shall  glorify 

■  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven.* "    P.  38. 

These  are  seasonable  and  just  reflections ;  but  though  th« 
'  lubjectsj  from  wliicb  they  restjt^  ara  ably  discussed  in  the  two 
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bermoab^  of  yi^hich  they  fqrm  the  cpuclusipn^.we  think  that,  on 
one  Dcc^ioD,  Dr.  Somerville  attempts  to  illuatrate  his  reasoning 
by  a  fact,  to  .which  it  c^^noot  be  ^ppUed.  He  is  treating  of 
the  conjunction. of  purity  ^nd.  nulcjaess  in  the  doctrine  and  cha« 
.  Taeter  ef  Je«us>.  of  which  be  says^  the  foUowii^g  is  a  rare  in* 
jitauce: 

**  A  woman  taken  in  adultery,  was  brought  to  Jesus  by  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  soliciting  bis  decision  with  respect  to  the 
punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  account  of  her  transgression.  In 
.  coi^ormity  to  bis  own  doctrine,  her  accusers  expected  that  he 
would  ratify  wimt  they,  understood  to  be  the  cjommand  of  Moses, 
that  she  should  be  put  to  death.  But  how  much  was  mistaken 
tseal  rebuked)  lyhen  jie  said  ujoto  them,  he  that  is  imthout  sin  among 
yoUf  fet  Sm  Jirst  cast,  a  stone  at  her.  How  much  was  shame  re- 
Iiered^  apd  an  ingenuous  sense  of  guilt  awakened  in  the  breast  of 
tlie  pffender,  when  Jesus  thus  addressed  her !  Woman^  'where  are 
thine  accusers  f  Hath  no  man  condemned  thee  f  She  said^  No  rnan^ 
Lord,  And  Jesus  said  unto  her,  neither  do  I  condemn  thee^  that 
is  to  public,  or  open  punishment,  go  and  sin  no  more."    P.  6. 

On  various  accounts,  we  cpuld  wish  that  Dr,  Somerville  \aA 
cho$^n  some  other  illustration  .of  bis  doctrine  than  this  story ; 
for  whether  it  had  or  had  not.  a  place,  in  the  Evangelist's  auto- 
^ph^  ^a  question  up<»n  which  vs^e  pause  till  we  have  seen  what 
jiew  lignt  will  be  thrown  upon  this  important  subject,  by  a  labo- 
rious enquiry,  which  we  hear  is  in  great  forwardness  for  publica- 
tion) our  author's  reasoning  on  it  is  very  extraordinary.  The 
Scribes  and  Pharisees.  )>ad  certainly  up  ground  in  our  Lord's  doc- 
tr4ne  (ok  suppo3mg  |bat  he  would  condemn  the  woman  to  deaths 
.  or.ipdeed  that,  tie  would  interfere  with  the  administration  of  their 
,law.  His.  doctrine,  it  is  true,  was  strictly  pure;  and  he  en- 
ifbrced  obedience  to  his  laws  b^  the  most  awful  sanctions  ;  but 
his  kingdom,  as  he  afterwards  declared,  was  not  of  this  world, 
and,  therefore^  the  rewards  which  he  promised,  and  the  punish- 
ments which  he  denounced,  were  all  to  be  enjoyed  or  suffered 
in  a  future  state.  The  object  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  in 
soliciting  his  decision  on  the  case  cannot  be  mistaken  ;  for  we 
are  expressly  told,  that  it  was  to  find  occasion  to  accuse  him. 
Had  be  condemned  the  woinan  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  Mo- 
saic .law,  he  would  have  laid  himself  open  to  a  charge  before 
fdi^^  Roman  government^  of  invading  its  prerogative  of  inflicting 
capital  punishment,  which  had  been  for  some  time  taken 
frpmtbe  Jews;  and  if, he  had  taken  upon  him  to  absolve  her 
*  from. that  penalty,  he  would  have  furnished  his  accusers  with  the 
means  of  defaming  his  character  among  the  people  much  more 
effectually  than  by  their  ridiculous  accusation  of  him  for  keeping 
company  with  publicans  a^d  sinners.   He  acted^  on  this  occa^ 
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Bion^  as  he  did  on  another,  ^hen  he  refused  tp  decide  a  legal 
question  between  two  brothers,  conrernhig  the  division  of  the 
property  which  they  inherited  from  their  father ;  but  as  the  case 
of  the  woman  was  more  ensnaring  than  the  other,  he  extricated 
himself  from  it  with  infinitely  more  address.  Dr,  Somerville 
takes  it  for  granted,  that  our  Lord's  address  to  the  woman  when 
he  dismissed  her,  awakened  in  her  breast  an  ingenuous  sense  of 
guilt,  and  we  trust  that  it  did  so ;  but  this  effect  of  his  mildness 
is  not  recorded ;  and  it  was  certainly  not  the  motive  which  in- 
dnced  him  to  act  as  he  did,  for  he  could  not  have  acted  other- 
wise, without  deviating,  in  some  degree,  from  the  purposes  of 
his  mission. 

If  we  had  not  thought  this  volume  of  very  considerable  value 
we  should  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  point  out  the  only  ex* 
ceptionable  passage  which  we  have  observed  in  it.  We  say  this 
with  great  sincerity ;  and  we  know  not  in  what  terms  we  could 
more  highly  praise  any  volume  of  such  magnitude.  We  do  not, 
however,  mean  to  say,  that  there  is  not  another  passage  in  it 
which  might  not  be  improved.  Should  we  recommend  this  as  a 
faultless  work,  Dr.  Somerville  would  himself  be  among  the  first 
to  controvert  our  opinion ;  but  we  can  say,  that  the  subjects  are 
well  chosen  and  well  treated ;  and  that  we  recollect  not  one  vo- 
lume of  discourses,  Paley*s  excepted,  which  has  lately  issued 
from  the  press,  more  fit  for  the  use  of  those  piOus  masters  of  fa- 
milies, who  are  in  the  practice  of  reading  sermons  to  their  chil* 
dren  and  servants  on  the  evening  of  the  Lord's  day.  Instead 
of  supporting  this  opinion  by  extracts  from  other  discourses^ 
we  shall  conclude  this  article  by  laying  before  our  readers  the 
author's  own  opinion  of  the  proper  subjects  and  style  of  ser* 
jmons,  as  we  find  it  in  an  address  delivered  at  the  admission  of 
a  clergyman  to  the  cure  of  Hawick,  in  the  year  1784* 

^  The  choise  of  the  particular  subjects  of  our  discourses  must  ii| 
ft  great  measure  be  regulated  by  Ipcal  circumstances,  and  the  pru- 
dence of  ministers.  There  are,  in  every  age,  fashionable  and 
predominant  sins,  which  call  for  more  frequent  and  pointed  ani- 
madversion. 

*^  The  sincere  friends  of  religion  cannot  fail  to  observe,  with  se- 
rious concern,  the  progress  of  scepticism,  and  a  remissness  with 
respect  to  the  ordinances  and  public  duties  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, by  many  who  still  profess  to  reverence  its  authoi-.  It  may 
be  extremely  doubtful,  whether  any  solid  advantage  will  accrue  to 
religion  from  our  attacking  infidelity  in  our  public  discom^es,  be- 
cause its  advocates  generally  shun  the  opportunity  of  listening  to 
them,  and  besides  the  evidences  in  support  of  religious  truth,  and 
the  proper  answers  to  objections  against  it,  consist  of  such  a  con- 
itecfied  series  of  arguments,  as  cannot  be  stated^  with  clearness 

and 
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and  preciBion,  within  the  compass  of  a  single  discourse,  and  must 
therefore  lose  their  efficacy,  when  exhibited  in  a  broken  and  dis- 
jointed form.  Alarmed  at  the  progress  of  scepticism,  we  ought 
conscientiously  to  adhere  to  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  te  avoid  encumbering  it  with  foreign  and  eccentric  diffi- 
culties, which  ill-disposed  men  will  be  ready  to  lay  hold  of  for  the 
disparagement  of  our  faith. 

**  But  still  more  formidable  than  the  assaults  of  avowed  enemies, 
is  the  lukewarmness  of  pretended  friends.  Tlie  greatest  danger, 
to  which  religion  is  exposed  in  our  own  times,  arises  from  the  de- 
cline of  piety  among  many  who  still  bear  the  Christian  name.  The 
public  ordinances  of  religion  are  deserted  by  a  great  proportion  of 
persons  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life  ;  and  they  are  not  attended  by 
the  generality  of  professing  Christians,  with  that  punctuality,  which 
many  of  us  can  recollect  to  have  been  observed  a  few  years  ago. 
Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  a  corresponding  laxity  has  taken  place 
with  respect  to  the  duties  of  family-worship,  and  private  devotion. 
Supposing  a  regard  for  divine  ordinances  to  abata  in  the  same  pro- 
portion for  half  a  century  to  come,  the  very  form  of  religion  will 
disappear.  It  is  therefore  more  than  ever  incumbent  upon 
preachers  of  the  gospel,  to  inculcate  the  importance  of  social  wor- 
ship, and  the  necessity  of  piety  towards  God,  in  order  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  every  social  and  moral  duty.  How  palpable,  as  is 
but  two  evident  from  experience,  the  imbecility  of  those  motives, 
and  the  deficiency  ofthose  principles  of  morality,  which  have  been 
substituted  in  the  place  of  the  love  of  God,  and  a  reverence  for  his 
authority !   P.  4f66, 
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Art.  VIII.  Church  of  England  Missions.  By  J.  W.  Cun- 
ningham,  M.  A,  Vicar  of  tiartow  upon  the  liilL  «  8vo. 
Hatcbard.     IB  14. 

1  HAT  it  is  the  duty  of  Christian  nations  to  spread  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Gospel  in  all  countries  to  which  their  dominion  is 
extended,  and  not  merely  to  publish  its  glad  tidings^  but  to  take 
a  special  interest  in  the  success  of  the  publication,  is  a  position 
too  obvious  to  admit  of  deliberation.  Scarcely  less  self  evident 
is  it,  if  the  revealed  counsels  of  God  be  allowed  to  enter  into  our 
speculationsji  that  the  measure  is  as  unequivocally  dictated  by  an 
enlightened  policy  as  by  religious  obligation.  Nor  will  a  differ^ 
fcnt  result  be  the  issue  of  the  enquiry  if  experience  be  resorted  to,. 
suid  a  comprehensive  survey  be  taken  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
universe^  and  the  moral  cause^f  ot  those  vicissitudes  be  aearched » 
out ;  for  no  proposition  is  more  capable  of  demonstration,  indeed 
U0ue  \m  \^w  vxox^  ^bi^^aml;  demonstrated^  to  those  who  havQ 
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eyes  to  see  it,  than  this^  that  '^  the  various  revohitions  of  civil  af-' 
fairs,  the  rise  arid  fall  of  emfHtes,  the  progress,  maturity  attd  de^ 
cay  of  arts  and  leatning,\the  itnpetuosity  of  human  passions^  thei'* 
refinements  of  politicians,  aild  every  movement' of  the  national^ 
communities  of  the  earth  are  adjusted  and  dii^ected  by  th^diitr^* 
minate  counsel  and  fbreknowledge  of  God  to  the  ultimate  ad- 
vancement of  the  Gospel  of  his  Son."    (Dean  of  Winton  s  Com- 
nJencement  Sermon.) 
[  What  thus  appears  to  be  at  once  the  duty  and  the  interest  of 
this  kingdom  with  reference  to  all  its  foreign  possessions^   and[ 
therefore  specially  to  its  Indian  territory  >vhicli  has  most  contri- 
l>uted  to  its  unrivalled  greatness,  and  contains  a  population  by  far 
the  most  numerous  and  abject  of  all  its  dependencies^  though  not 
neglected  allogelhei*,  has  been  prosecuted  hitherto  with  an  eco- 
nomy so  niggardly,  and  by  means  so  crippled  and  so  obviously  in- 
efficient, th&t  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  we  have  maintained- 
Christianity  at  our  own  Presidencies,  much  less  that  any  thing  in 
earnest  has  been   done  tovVards  its  further  dissemination.     We 
therefore  coi'dially  mingle  our  voices  with  thos^  of  the  ''  wise 
and  good  men"  referred  to  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  pamphlet 
iTefore  us,  in  ^[  thanking  God,  arid  congratulating  each  other  that 
the  nation,  as  by  a  sort  of  general  impulse,  has  burst  the  bonds  of • 
political  speculation   and  commercial  prejudice  by  which  it  had 
too  long  been  fettered,  and  has  nobly  resolved  to  discharge  its 
duty  to  the  prostrate  millions  of  Asia. ' 

But  we  go  no  further  with  Mr.  Cunningham,  for  such  a  chaos 
of  religious  principles  does  the  next  passage  contain,  that  Babel 
is  the  only  adequate  similitude  ijf  the  confusion.  But  our  rea-- 
ders  shall  appreciate  its  merits  for  themselves. 

"  Under  such  circumstances,  a  question  will  naturally  arise, — • 
<  Wliat  part  ought  the  Church  of.  Englknd  to  act  in  the  great  en- 
terprise of  evangelizing  the  East  ?' — To  this  qoedtion  we  answer,  in 
the  first  place,  That,  as  thejield  it  open  to  her  in  common  xviih  every 
other  rehghus  hodtfy  she  will,  doubtless^  atise  to  avail  herself  of  (he 
jajroj^tious  moment.  Remembering  *  the  noble  works  done  for  her 
in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  and  in  the  old  time  before  them ;'  pofi*" 
eessed,  £^  her  connection  vsith  the  States  of  a  more  commanding  in- 
j^uence  than  any  other  body  of  Christians ;  she  will  esteem  it  her 
duty  to  place  her  troops  in  the  van  of  the  spiritual  battle,  and  to  spread 
her  shield  over  the  numerous  emissaries  of  the  GospeL 

«*  But  the  Church  of  England  will  not  be  satisfied  merely  to  ex- 
tend the  general  knowledge  of  Christianity.  The  Churchman  has 
gladly  co-operated  with  his:  Dissenting  Brethren  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  end  c<?mmon  to  both — vix.  the  diffusioh  of  the  Relijgioix 
of  Christ.  He  rejoices  in  the  zeaJ  with  which  they  prosectfte  that 
^nd :  he  discovert,  in  th^  Almost  ihitneasurable  plains  of  India,  and 
mountains  of  Thibet  aXid  Ctd&ft,  a  sphere  vdftt  enough  to  emfioy  ^ 
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the  K?Qrie^  instruments  of  spiritual  reform  :  but,  nevertheless,  he  by 
no  means  surrenders  his  preference  for  the  illustrious  church  of 
which  he  is  a  member.  On  the  contrary,  when  he  surveys  the  ex- 
tent of  the  benefits  conveyed  by  the  Established  Church  to  the 
country,  and  to  the  cause  of  .'general  religion ;  when  he  pontrasts  her 
actual  zeal  and  oirthodpxy,  i^^ith  die  scanty  zeal  of  some  of  the  ve\i^ 
gip.us.bodiei^.con/^mj^c^r^ry  iijt  their  institution  jvitk  herself;  when  he 
re^eptSjb  t^at  much  of  the  permanence  of  her  spirit  and  orthodoxy 
is,  under,  the  Divine  blessing,  to  be  ascribed  to  those  formularies  be- 
hind wliich  they  \Y£re  intrenched,  i|nd  in  which  their  champions 
have  continually  b^ot^h  sought  and  found  a  refuge ;  he  feels  an  im^e-r 
ri9us  call,  as  far  as  it  may  be  accomplished  by  mild,  tolerant,  cha- 
rital^le  meaps,  to  endea^vour  to  extend  the  instUutiom  of  the  Church 
wherever  the  Knowledge  qf,Christian}ty  itself  is  extended.  Not  to 
do,this,  is,  ia  bis. judgment,  not  to  supply  to  religion  the  best  pillarg 
on  which  her  ftaslern  temple  can  be  erected.  It  is  .even  to  deny 
other  n^bdifications  of  Christianity,  a  model  and  a  protector^  which 
have  been  found  eminently  serviceable  ai  home.  It  is  not  to  employ 
what  are,  in  his  conception,  the  best  means  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  common  and  paramount  endr— th;s  general  diitysion  of  Reli- 
gion. 

*'.  OtJier  t}o44e^.o^,Christ;ian8  hsLve  their  preferences,  with  which 
^e.dpeii^.not.i^teTferej  But  he  must  be.  allowed  to  have  his  own ;  a, 
prefi^F^nqe  founded*  in  part,  upon  the  collected  wisdom  of  ages,  and 
in.  oaU.upon  his.  Individual  experience  of  the  character  and  energy 
of  the  rdlgion  w^ich  these  formularies  are  calculated  to  perpetuate. 
He  s^eX  the  titles  ot his  church  inscribed,  not  only  on  the  monu-r 
xnents  of  his  ancestors,  but  upon  the  ordinary  tablets  of  national 
cliaract^  and  ofdomeietic  life.'* '  P?  1- 
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\^Q  h^ve  henSt  Qur  authprJs  confession  of  Faith,  and  as  he  speaks 
th^,3|&ntiii|(^nt8  o£a  party  who  characterise  themselves  as  the  o«/y 
triie^  Chj{fclm(en  \\ii\nti  tjie  pale  of  the  Establishment,  and  fur- 
tl^,  a^  9101;.  rjeadprs\vhen  put  in  possession  of  his  religious  prin- 
ciples, will  be  iietter  a|ile  "to  enter  into  the  project  in  which  he 
wisbfes^  goY^^miient  to  embark,  we  shall  attempt  an  illustration^, 
availji^g  Qurs^lv^s  of  whatever  n^ay  hie  jgathered  from  other  parta^ 
of  hi^  proi^cUon  tQ  reader  it  compleat. 

.  O^ur  authjofV  notion  of  Christianity  then  is,  that  it  is  a  religious. 
S}^te]p  ^j's^awc/:  from  *'^  tne  institutions  of  tlie  Church."  ITiis  is  set 
fortli  ip  t^abc^y^  citation,  and  is  repeated  frequently  in  the  course 
01  ^h^paii^pbtet  in  difift^r^nt  fofncis  of  expression.  He  further  con* 
ceije^  of  ijf  2JS  d^stifict  also  from  "  the  peculiar  forms  or  tenets  to 
ymQu  a^lihe  di^ereiit  bodies  of  Christians  are  attached,"  (p.  6.) 
sotibat;  ^yt|lat  the  Church  and  the  several  denominations  of  sectaries 
h^  in  "  commoT{"  is  Chrhtianity,  and  *^  their  respective  ore- 
fi/^^nces,*'  a^  well  tliose  by  which  the  Church  is  distinguished 
from  odier  r^M^?msts^  as  those  by  which  they  differ  amongst 
tboudvei  arf  iti  various  '^^  modifications/'    "  His  preference," 
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as  might  be  expected,  is  for  '^  the  illustrious  Church  of  which  ha 
is  a  Member/  (for  we  conclude  that  the  Churchman  whoto  he 
introduces  to  say  all  that  is  advanced  in  favour  of  our  own  com* 
munion,  personates  himself.)  Of  this  Church,  he  conceiveSf 
(p.  12.)  that  its  Refemiatlon  was  its  infancy ^  that  '^  its  constitu-^ 
tion  was  then  framed/*  and  the  rough  outline  of  its  opinions 
sketched  out,"  the  men  Mho  bujlt  it  (p.  1 1.)  having  the  trowel 
in  one  hand.,  and  the  sword  in  the  other."  Consistently  \^^ith  this 
be  deems  its  claim  to  pre-eminence,  on  the  ground  oi prior  in- 
stitution unfounded^  setting  forth,  (p.  2)  ^^  some  religious  bodies" 
as  in  this  respect  its  /'  cotemporaries,''  nnd  ascribing"  the  more 
commanding  influence  which  it  possesses"  beyond  what  they  en- 
joy to  "  its  connection  with  the  Stated' 

Such  are  Mr.  Cunningham's  views  of  Christianity  in  generalj^ 
and  of  the  Church  of  England  in  particular,  from  which  we  con- 
fess ourselves  incapable  of  drawing  any  other  inference,  but  that 
except  on  ^f///por^/ considerations,  or  as  a  matter  of /a^/e,  it  must 
be  to  him  perfectly  inrlifFerent  to  \yhat  religious  body  he  be* 
longs,  or  by  which  of  them  his  missionary  project  is  undertaken. 
Is*  verthe'ess,  as  before  stated,  he  avows  "his  preference  for  the 
illu^lri(jus  Church  of  which  he  is  a  Member  ;**  and,  lest  he  should 
be  gus[)»  cled  on  tlie  one  hand  of  vacillation,  or  on  the  other  of  ca- 
price, he,  in  the  first  place,  asserts  peremptorily  that  "  he  will  by 
no  means  surrender"  it,  and  then  proceeds  to  state  the  grounds 
pf  hi  ■  predm  rtion.  These  are  all  contained  in  the  extract  which 
we  have  made,  and  though  each  is  sui  generis,  the  first  possesses 
sii  uular  claims  to  attention  ;  for  how  the  "Established  Churcl^" 
fft!^  excel  in  "  orthodoxy,"  and  other  "  religious  bodies''  be  de- 
jii  i'jfi:  m  it  upon  the  principle  laid  down  by  Mr.  Cunninghamj, 
tlii.t  Cijristianil)  is  a  thing  distinct  from  their  respective  peculiar 
rit  ts,  and  is  held  in  "  common*  by  both,  we  profpss  it  to  be 
far  beyopd  oui  skill  in  solving  paradoxes  to  explain. 

i3<it  It  iy  sufficient  f  .r  Mr.  Cunningham  that  this  apd  the  other 
fcps  n>  al](  d-ed — ail  tn)?nently  original — appear  clear  and  con-  ' 
vir.eii  ?•:  to  him,  and  at  the  sarpe  time  that  they  sway  his  "  pre-  * 
f(  uncc"  to  "  his  Church,*'  and  Ins  "  Modification  of  Christia- 
inUj*  no  a^niyar  it  with  "  niih-ness,  tolerance,  and  charity,"  that  ' 
he  easily  reconcjles  himself  to  the  various  deviations  frqm  it,  upon 
lie  i>ieii  tiiat  "  adowed  to  have  Ms  a  rrw 'preferences,^'  "other 
b  :c1rs  ol  Chiistians  have  their  prefereuices  also  with  which  he  ' 
ii  net   t  >  interferfi."     In   two  instances,  indeed^   this  amiable 
jL:<>»v.j.i„cencj  forsakes  him.     The  Papal  Modification  unfortu- 
^iijteK    la! Is  in  hi?  way,  and -with  an  harshness  quite  at  variance 
Mjlh  his  plighted  modeialioii  he  characterises "  it  (p.   16)  asa 
ff  Fuilri  i\\  which  the  great  principles  of  religion  are  too  often* 
fomj^>romised,  and  truth  and  error  struggle  for  the  ascendancy.*^ 
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Kor  does  he  less  violate  the  liberality  which  he  professes  in  his 
r^arks  upon  the  Puritanical  Modification  as  it  existed  ^^  at  the 
pd'iod  of  the  Restoration ;"  for  he  charges  it^  (p.  14.)  \iitb  hav- 
ing '^  by  its  follies  and  excesses,  brought  religion  into  such  gene* 
ral  discredit,  that  every  species  of  devout  zeal  was  almost  con- 
founded with  hypocrisy,  fanaticism^  and  republicanism.^  But 
he  makes  ample  amends  for  his  severe  censure  of  the  parent 
\>y  his  tenderness  towards  her  offspring;  for  in  Modern  Purita- 
nism he  does  not  admit  any  extravagance^  any  thing  mischievous  or 
objectionable.  It  is  the  mere  preference  of  the  different  bodies 
of  Christians  of  which  its  various  shades  are  composed,  all  of 
whom^  as  he  sets  them  forth,  (p.  16)  are  *'  fighting  a  spiritual 
cause^  by  spiritwil  weapons,  not  for  themselves  but  for  God^ 

With  these  principles  predominating  in  his  mind,  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham turns  his  thoughts  towards  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  assuming  it  as  a  generally  received  position,  (p.  41)  that  ^'  the 
extension  of  Christianity,  under  any  modification,  is  a  paramount 
object/'  he  gives  the  reins  to  his  imagination,  and  transported 
by  it  to  **  the  almost  immeasurable  plains  of  India^  and  the 
mountains  of  Thibet  and  China/'  he  there  ''  discovers  a  sphere 
vast  enough  to  employ  all  the  varied  instruments  of  spiritual  re- 
form/' and  '^  rejoicing  in  the  zeal  of  his  dissenting  Brethren/'  he 
would  ^^  gladly  co-operate  with  them  in  the  accomplishment  of 
the  end  common  to  both,  viz.  the  general  diffusion  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ."  The  parsing  therefore  of  the  new  Act,  for  regulating 
the  affairs  of  India,  pqts  him  immediately  upon  the  alert;  with 
singular  felicity  of  description,  he  represents  it,  (p.  42)  as  the  le- 
gislative institution  of  *'a  Missionary  Race,** ^nd  as  the  '^throwing 
open  of  the  field  of  India  to  the  Church  of  England,  in  common 
with  every  other  religious  body"  to  run  for  the  prize  of  *^  Evan- 
gelizing" it.  He  is  quite  aware,  and  uses  no  reserve  in  declaring 
i^  (p.  7.)  that  the  emissaries  of  dissent,  *^  who  niav  be  expected 
under  the  new  Act  to  embark  for  India,  are  likely  to  auvocate  almost  . 
every  modification  of  religion,  with  the  exception  of  that  which  is 
professed  and  established  by  the  Church  of  England :"  nay,  (p. 
42)  that  they  will  be  ^*  conjlicting  bodies,"  when  they  r^ach  the 
course  where  their  exploit  is  to  be  undertaken,  and  yet  without 
any  hesitation  be  pronounces  (p.  9.)  their  becoming  ^'  possessed  * 
of  new  powers,"  for  executing  their  Eastern  enterprize,  to  be 
"  important  to  the  general  interests  of  religion,"  nay,  to  be  *^  the 
propitious  moment'  for  ''  the  Church  of  England  to  arise,"  and  • 
*^  unfurl  her  missionary  banner  ;"  and,  as  if  this  were  not  enough, 
be  proceeds  to  answer  for  her  that  ^^  she  will  esteem  it  her  duty  to 
place  herself  in  the  Van  of  the  Spiritual  Battle,  and  to  spread 
her  shield  over  the  numerous  emissaries  of  the  Gospel/'  and  th|it, 
for  this  among  other  reasons^  that  (p.  48)  '^  she  may  provide 
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Ali>ro9d  that  ch^ck.  tQ  their  ejacerbatictmiV^idch,  is  si^pjpUefl.  al« 
bomebyhei*  mild,  ipodera^e, rational: and  tolerant  pr^ciplej.aii^.. 
p]:aQticieft'' 

Xhisji  bqw^vao  is  adjduced  by  oujr .  aujtbor  only  a^  a.  subor^dioate 
coruside/ation,  to  induce  to  Ch^ircbof  E!ogl^|ltotakp  tbi^.ppst.Qf 
hfi(¥)ur  m  the  missionary  ^xpeditioi^  T.hc^  abjecj;  be  pr^fesse* 
bimpelf  to  hfBLve,  n^ostat  heairt^  is  ^^  the.  eiUafgement  qf  the.  pale  of 
lii^.QWn.Cburf^h ;"  in^bis  own  highly,  wrqugbt  imagery,  (p,  4^.)  it 
bitbftttbe  tei^ples  of  otlierben^ispb^ea.n^y  b^e  reafe4  with  stoneg,. 
(diig:frQmour^nfM:iye.  <jivffs;^(i.  eO  a^of-fliog  to  his  own  Ut^ra} 
iqterpirptationi  (pp.  6,  25,  S^,)  ^'  that  tl^  basis  of  the  Churcb 
oJF  £og}aiid  may  be  extended  in  the  £a3t  by  her  accre.d\t§d,Mir. 
nisters/ '  '^  tjU.  ber  bpupd^  are  m^^^  CQmm<2x\sur^t^  vyith  thpse^of 
Cbri^tiaqity  itself," 

,  £rom  Mff  CMianinghsM»!s  Evangelizing  Virions,  we  proceejd  tq. 
lil^suggestipp^  for,  their  realization  :  aqc^  as  he  ha^,  ^LspeciJiQ  to 
reconoQieoiJy  he  s.cipntifically  begips  ^itbthediscovexy  of  ae^£^^4t  . 
li^iiieb  reqnireft:A|s,«>*?|«W!^io».ai^  it^.r^paedy*     Hjis  broad  assertjipa, 
\%  tbfLt¥^hifet.by  the  provisions,  of,  the  A^t  abpve.njenfioned,  nev^f 
9>^mpQTtfinti9^yi^V^  fpf  the  propagatipp  of  iheif.  opinions  are  put 
intp.  the  pQ«|eg§ion,ofrthe  Dis^^nters^  "  Capdour(p.  6)  reqn^cs^ : 
tWiavftwaJ,  thi^taftfiw  B^i Chuf'chm^n.axe^ Qow^ined^y no Sjuffici^^ 
moaufi  fpri  tlie  diffu^ioQi  of  religion  exist."  '^  The  appointment  of 
ajtl^sbAp>  of  inferior  Eqclasiastical  Officer)^  and  ,of  additional  lopal 
and:  military  CbapMn^'^  are  a)l  enmneratedj  (p.  4)  as  r^qe;>^ 
enai^^pjUsiof  the  legislature ;  but  Mr*  Cunningham's  estimate  of 
the3e'appoiQtmepis.isj  that   ^^  ^Parliaments"  in  wjiiiit  ii  has  thusk 
dpue> hasmerely  *-  not  left  the  question. c^%  untouchisd"  bu|( 
that/'  noj:  the  mctik^t  provision  appears  to  b^  n^iade  in,the  pUu 
for  the  coiiv^rsion,  qf  the  ^liiidops."'    §o  sevei;e  8^  rjeflectipa^ 
upon  the  hegk]^we  ^  thi^  tb^,  i/^  baa  gmtif^  ppwets  if^ 
ikom  yihom  it  deem9  th^  propagators,  of  errqr  in,  religiopj^ 
wjiieb.  are  not  f ui^m^hed  to  the  miqi^t^i;  olthat  proiessioA  of  faith. 
I'ublcbi  U  h^  eslablUbed  ^  tjj^  tnii^i,^  i:equif es  son^e  palliative  ta 
tli|i»tthfi  edge  of  it^  the  lilainej  iib^reforej  i^  transferred  (p,  90 
fti^m  our  Civil  Rukr«  to  tJbe  Cl|ur^bj,yi^bif:b  is  stabeci  t^^  be  intffi-i 
caciotM as.^a. n»i3s»Q«aj:y  establishment;  aod^  Mr.  C^^ji^g^iij^A 
tbftt  fa^  w^j  oom^Xo^  tbe.p<wt  at  wbicb.he  has  been  drjivii|g».  ^'  ^. 
tempted''  he  says^/'-  to  su^ect  some  mhcrfint  .defect  in  its  ^c-- 
tml  confiitntiofk  to  which,  thie  ipefficaey  19  to  t^  ajt(^jb^|ed•    The 
anapicioii  is  ao^soonei:  surmised  than  it  is  a^sum^^s  a^  wqu^^**- 
tipnable  ver%>  wA  a.  lengthened  a^ology^  drawn  oujt  h^I^  i^evefi 
it«m«>  en9Uffs>  lo  reconcile  (he  CbiJUich  to  the  impMtQlipn ;  at  the 
close  of  wJiick  oi|r  aiuKor's  memory  so.  bx  faib  hiob  t^at  (p.  <25.) 
1^  .puta  iti  up«]Qirecor4i  ^'  tbAt  the  misjuona  of  thW  ^^Mn^^y  wese 
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feralons  period  confinet]  altogether  to  the  Church  of  Enghmd^^ 
ftH  that  ^'  the  Dissenters  first  lifted  their  Missionary  torch,  at 
tfaelampof  tl|e  Establiskmetrty^  aad  ^hue  by  bis  own  statement^ 
poAvtets  himself  of  having  written  man  j  pages  to  no  purpose* 

Bttt  we  po^md  2^  length  to  the  sojvereign  remedj  wliich  is  to^ 
^upply  the  alleged  origmal  defect  ia  our  Church's' constitution, 
and  to  fit  it  for  '^  meeting  the  present  e^^igepcies  of  th^  wovldy** 
and  it  is  thi9>  that  an  Act  of  Parliamontbe  qbtained^  eraponveiw 
iiig  the  Archbishops  and 'Bishops  '^  to  create/' as  our  author 
technically  expresses  it/'  at  sort  of  Diqma&ie  Force,  or  body  o^ 
mintsteis  of  ard^t  zeial  and  weak  locfil  attachments/  (p»  6)1 
and  debarring  them  the  oxercise  of    their  Sacfed>  Functio>ttt; 
in    the    8e;veral    dioceses    of   the    United    Kingdom^    whero: 
done>  our  Prelates  can  lawfully  empower  them  to  officiate^ 
are  (pi  19)  '^  at  the  distance  of  a  hemisphere/'  (as^  with  aot 
exquisite  touch  of  the  caricature,    he  enlivens  tlie  detail  of 
his  plan^)  *^  to 'designate  them  not  tO'  parishes  but  provinees^** 
f^  to  ^ek  cures  for  themselves  and'  create  oongnegations ;"  ia 
short  tb  dischargie  '^  the  office*  of  Aposdes/'  '^  subject  however 
(p.  S6y  (rather  infra  dig.  for  pen*on»  elevated  to  Patriarchates' 
and  Aposdeships)  to  die  inspection'  of  the  Chief  Officer  of  tha- 
Establishment  in  India*''     Suck  is  the  abstract  statement  of  our 
authors  plan,  to  which  v^  should'  do  but  partial  justice  were  we 
not  to  annex  his  further  illustratioa  of  it,  conveyed  in  a  highljr 
poetic  su^e^tion  to  those  who  may^  be  put  in  charge  with  car- 
rying it  into'  eSiect ;  that,  as  this  new  Order  of  Ministers  are. 
*'  to  rear  and  sustain  Churches  of  Christ  on.  barbaraus  soils^*** 
^'  ro9gh  and'  masAve  pillars  are  necessary/'  and,  therefore^  that 
tliey  must  not  ^^  ordinanrily  be  hewn-  out  of  the  quarries  qflU^- 
fcture.'*  (p.  22.)- 

It^ttld  not  but  occur  to  our  author  that,,  in  this  proposj^ 
there  is  something  adventurous,  that  the  scaJe  upon  which  it  i» 
pimined  is  of  vast  expansioif,  and  (to  acoooimodate  our  bi^uage 
to  hss)  the  material  recommended  rather  eoarse-grained  and 
ifii9^hap€ru  Neither  could  it  escape  him  thai  the  views  of  our 
EcclesiasticiA  rulers  have  long  beejY  eontraetei  to  defitdte  mi- 
ttistratioiJIs  and  a  tvell-educated  clergy,  and  that  they  entertaia 
6i9}ections  certainly  specious  against  *f  making  Priests  of  the 
bmest  of  the  people.'^  He  anticipaites,  therefore,  some  hesita-% 
tion,  on  their  part,  to  giving  Inm  the  countenance  which  be  re« 
quires,  and  to  remove  prejudices  he  proceeds  to  show  by  pre* 
cedents  that  there  is  no  inuovaiion  in  his  project,  but  that  every 
part  of  it  has  the  support  of  authofity. 

The  grand  feature  of  our  author's  plan  is  the  raising  of  hi* 
Coisack  Regiment,  and  attaching  it  to  the  regular  army  of  th« 
Church  of  England.  This  is  the  boldest  stroke  of  bis  projectui]^; 

geniu^ 
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genius^  be  evidently  piques  himself  upon  the  suggestion^  and 
expects^  M*e  conjecture^  as  the  reward  of  his  ingenuity^  the 
Chaplain^ generalship  of  the  Order.  Precedents  therefore  are, 
in  this  instance,  accumulated,  to  put  out  of  all  question  the 
expediency  of  its  adoption,  and  to  leave  our  less  enterprising 
Church  governors  not  a  foot  to  stand  upon  in  opposing  it. 

His  first  appeal^  p.  £9,  is  to  the  Romish  Church,  where  he  finds,, 
generally  in  the  Monastic  Orders,  and  specially  in  the  Order  of 
JesuitsJ  thfe  precise  counterpart  to  that  ^^  disposable  force"  of 
which  he  wishes  to  be  the  founder  in  the  Church  of'  England. 
He  does  not,  however,  attempt  to  conceal  what  a  generation  of 
'vipers  he  has  here  brought  forward  as  the  model  of  his  proposed 
fraternity ;  for  he  dilates  upon  their  knaveries,  and  specifically 
states,  that  though  ^^  dexterously  converted  into  instruments  of 
Papal  aggrandizement/'  when  employed  *^  upon  remote  expedi- 
tions," it  was  necessary  to  the  sajeiy  of  the  Church  to  "  detach 
them  from  the  Main  Army''  to  this  distance  from  home,  as  they 
livould  otherwise  have  ''  endangered  its  repose,  and  exha,iAsted  its 
resources"  But  still,  not  soon  abashed  from  his  purposes,  he  de- 
clares it,  p.  30,  to  be  ^'  obvious  that  an  order  of  men,  in  some 
respects  resembling  them,  is  a  desideratum  in  the  Reformed 
Churches :  and  he  passes  on  to  produce  a  Reformed  Church, 
(viz.  the  Lutheran)  which  having  ^'  distinctly  recognized  as  its 
members/*  '^  a  body  of  Missionaries,''  in  our  author's  conceit 
**  the  most  pure,  indefatigable,  and  successful  that  has.  perhaps^ 
ever  sprung  up  from  the  bosom  of  Christianity,''  is  represented  by 
him  (pp.  32,  33)  as  having  formed  an  *^  alliance  which  must  be 
allowed  to  place  it  at  the  head  of  those  institutions  which  are 
endeavouring  to  plant  the  Tree  of  Life  in  the  Desarts  of  Idola* 
try,"  and,  as  provoking  "  other  Churches  by  a  generous  and 
Christian  rivalship,  to  possess  themselves  of  still  more  powerful 
and  numerous  instruments  of  conversion.*' 

The  religionists  thus  highly  eulogised  by  our  author,  and 
proposed  as  specimens  of  the  missionary  recruits,  which  it  is 
the  object  of  his  pamphlet  to  induce  the  Church  of  England 
to  draft  into  its  own  body,  are  the  Moravians,  whose  praise 
it  would  have  been  prudent  in  him  to  have,  confined  to  his 
own  hyperboles ;  for  implicating,  as  he  does,  ^^  all  the 
Churches  of  Christendom"  in  the  panegyrick,  he  only  acquaints 
the  world  that  RiMius's  Candid  Narrative,  and  Bishop 
Lavington's  work,  entitled  The  Moravians  CoMPAReB 
AND  Detected,  have  never  fallen  under  his  observation. 
The  application,  however,  which  he  recommends  has  been 
already  anticipated  by  the  Church  Missiojnary  SocietYj 
for  at  p.  461  of  their  las^t  report,  it  appears  that  the 
produce  of  ^  SermoQ  of  Mr.  Basil.  Wpodd's  H  Yoxk,  wa^^ 
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bj  previous  agreement^  divided  between  those  two  congenial  iii-» 
stitutions.  But  Mr.  Cunningham  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
Church  of  England  enlisting  in  her  service  that  Missionary  Body 
which  the  Lutheran  Church  has  engaged  ;  in  his  estimation  ^o 
has  by  her  promptitude  snatched  the  port  of  houour  from  us, 
and  we  are  to  recover  it  by  '^  possessing  ourselves  of  still  more 
powerful  and  numerous  instruments  of  conversion."  Hert 
light  breaks  in  upon  us.  Mr.  Cunningham's  project  is  at  length 
glanced  at  with  sufficient  significance  to  render  it  unobtrusively 
intelligible^  it  is  that  the  Church  of  England  should  affiliate 
with  herself  the  whole  Methodist  fraternity^  (the  only  religious 
body  in  this  kingdom  which  nearly  identified  with  the  Mora* 
vians  in  principle^  surpasses  them  *'  in  number  and  power/')  and 
should  send  them  forth  ~  as  her  accredited  Missionaries  to  her 
Foreign  Settlements  to  propagate  under  her  sanction  their  own 
gospeL :  and^  in  truths  a  little  acquaintance  with  this  fraternity 
will  leave  very,  little  doubt  that  they  are  the  "  desideratum^ 
which  our  author^  with  some  circumlocution^  points  to^  (p^  30 ;) 
for,  in  their  domestic  habits,  as  well  their  ^*  endangering  the  re^ 
pose  as  their  exhausting  the  resources  of  the  Church,"  their  '^  re- 
semblance" to  his  model,  the  Jesuits,  is  very  striking,  and  from 
some  specimens  exhibited,  it  may  with  great  probability  be  in- 
ferredjthat  detached  upon  remote  expeditions  they  would  sujtply 
all  that  is  wanting  to  make  the  likeness  complete,  by  ministering, 
to  their  employer's  schemes  of  aggrandisement"  with  the  same 
adroitness  as  that  intriguing  Order . 

The  point  next  in  importance  in  our  author's  plan  to  the  grand 
feature  of  it,  the  new  Corp  to  be  created,  is  the  *^  mattriaC*  to 
be  employed  in  its  formation.  He  excepts  it  will  be  recollected 
against  **  the  quarries  of  literatures^  and  we  have  ju&i  gathered 
from  oblique  intimation  upon  the  subject,  that  a  "sectarian 
''  quarry"  is  that  which  he  would  recommend.  His  auhoritieii 
put  this  out  of  all  question,  for  having  laid  it  down,  (p.  27)  that 
"  the  Dissenting  Bodies/*  though,  as  a  local  and  regui'ar  army, 
inferior  to  the  Church,  have  certainly  a  larger  disposable  force, ^ 
and  ^'  far  more  extensive  Missionary  SctiiCiiients,"  he  assumes 
that  their  mode  of  "  multiplying  labourers  in  the  Missionary 
Vineyard"  must  be  the  most  perfect,  aud  accordingly  he  boldly 
adduces  their  *'  lax  System  of  Ordination,'^  "  the  Rank  of 
Life  from  which  their  Ministers  are  taken,"  and  "  the  limited 
Education^  given  them,  as  ^o  muny^  Canons  by  which  the 
Church  is  to  regulate  her  proceedings  in  this  particular,  or  she 
will  "  continue,"  he  forbodes,  *'  to  unfurl  her  Missionary  banners 
in  vain."  To  **  a  lax  System  oj  Ordination^  for  Missionary 
purposes,  our  author,  indeed,  attaches  great  importance,  for  he 
expatiates  a  second  time  uppn  it,  and  baviug  described  the 
£  »       Lather<m 
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rXndKffliy  Chitith^  ^as  composed  6f  10907  '^  indcpeiid^t  flutes/ 
tind  thns.  farnisliing  such    -*  lacilitics"  .to  1  admission  into   the 
Ministry^  tkat^^  Candidates i  for  Orders  fiiiiliog.an  inipedimtnt 
in  one  state  ''otily  "  proceed  to  the  next;"  '^^fisigos'*  this  as  '*  a 

•'«pedfic90tirce  of  tlae  superiority"  over, the  Qnir^h  of  Englaiid^ 
4or  Missioniiry  eot^prize,  which  in.Iiis  conceit  ahe  possesses; 

There  is  one  utl»er  r suggestion  of  vital  itnportaoce  to  <fur 
MthoirV  plsm>  M^bicbiie  feels  it  necessary:  to  support  by.ther.eita* 
tJon  of  authority-— 4hei  unlimited  '^  sphere  of  opeiatioAs"«to  bd 
assigned  to  Uhe  Missionary  Corps^  when  they  reach  the  place  of 
their  destinaticHi.   '*^  Specific  designation/'  he  8»ys>  ^^  Wiovld  en- 

'  sure  the  fai/ure  of  the  Mission/!  and  thus  he  puts  an  extinguiither 

•vponthe  60  chaplains  of  ihe  East  India  Company^*  whom  lie  de« 

'  €)are»  in-  so  fnaoywords  (p/d)  to  be  ^'<wbolly  disqualified^  by 
their  t»ituaiion  as  heal  Ministers  for  Missionary  Exertions."  The 
precedent  appealed  to  Jbrtliis  part  of  his  hypotbe^i&is  highly  sa^ 
iirfacUny,  it  is  <p.26^)  to  '^  tfae.Misaiooary  Career  of^the  Duteh^ 

:in  Ceylon;    whom, he  gnively  states  to  have  '"^ divided"  that 

•Island  wio*^.  specific  spheres  of  operation^" .  tiiz.  '^.iiito.1240 
Charchships^  with  at  least  one^  Minister  to  eacb/f  as  apioof.it^at 

*  Missionary  ^ort»  would  be  ^11  rendered  fruitless  by.^ucA  a  dis^ 
tribution. 

Here  our  author  would  have  closedufais  case  Jiad  he  been  oon^ 
tented  with  recommending  *  it  to  the  patronage  of  private,  indivi* 
duals;  but  his- ambition,  is  that  it  should  receive  Parliameutery 
Sanction^  and  be  adopted  as  a  national  undectaking  ^  .^ndas.  he 
cannot  help  proclaiming  bis /apprehensions  that  ^^:  .the  ;Nore/^j/  of 

UhescfaBmemay  be  a  ground  oif'o^/ec/iW  with  the  Legislature^ 
he  has  made  laborious  researches^  amongst  «ur  o63o/e^e<  statutes, 
'and  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  discover  one  whichi.he  sets 
forth  as  ^'  completely  barmonisiflg/  witk  his. proposed  measure^ 
and«opplying  Parliament  tat -once  nath  a.precedent  and  a  mo- 
: del"  for  it.  The^  fact  is,  het •  has  blundered  «poi»  an^  Act  passed 
at  the  c\me  of  the' American' Rebellion^  to  provide  for  the  im* 

«  mediate  Spiritual  Wants  of  the*  Episcopalians  in  that  country^ 
whoj  in  consequence  of*  the >. majority  of  the  Episcopal  Clergy 
having  been  banished  as  Loyalists^  had  long  been  deprived  of 
the  offices  of  religion.     This  temporary  act^  wihich  expired  the 

'  moment  a  further  power  was  granted  to  our*  Prelates^  to  conse- 
crtite  fo^  the^  American  Churchy  Bishops:  of  its  own ;  oiu*  author, 
too  ardent  to  travel  to  his  conclusion;  through  the  intermediate 
premises^  pounces  upon  as  '^  strictly  analogous  ^  to  his  proposed 
enactment,  and  as  ^^  removing  all  objectious  of  any  moment/' 

'  "^bicb  might  otherwise  ^'  have  been  adduced." 

But  ^till  it  occurs  to  our  audior  that  he  is  an  obscure  indivi- 

'duaij  atid  therefore  that  his  plan  would,  stand  a  much  better 
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'  ctianbe  of  respectful  ^ntertaidinent^  if  he  could  atail  himself  bf 
the  sanction  of  'some  persons  of  emitieuce^  experi^fic^'  in  the 

'  spiritual  'concerns  of  India^  as  its  tecot^mendation.  Dr. 
Buchanan  is  a  host  ;'ahd' when  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canter- 

"tiiiy  and  Bishop  Pbftetis '  are  confederated  "vrith  him,  such 
authorities  must  challenge  all  the  deference  which,  consistently 
with  their  public  duty.  Parliament  can  pay  to  an  uncanvassed 
proposal.  Our  author5  thei^fore/ makes  them  partially  respoA* 
sible  for  hia  plan  ;  for  he  states  (p.  35)  that  ^^  it  was  in  part  tun- 

'  ndunced  in  a  late  publication  of  Ur.  Buchanan's/'  but  that  it  dtd 
not '^  originate  with  him,  having  b&en  examined  and  approvM 
by- the  Prelates  above  mentioned  before  his  returri  from  India." 
'^  It  seemed,"  ho^vever,  to  our  author,  (as,  in  the  presence  6f 
these  great  authorities,  he '  d6es  not  hesitate  to  state,)  ^'  to  de« 

^niaAd  as*  well  some  modiiicatibn  as  certaih  alterations,"  and  ^'> 
he  undertakes  to  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  it,  and  thus  perfected 

*once  more,  ^'*  humbly '  proposes  it  to  ParKament  and  to  the 
people/'  What  was  the 'form  in  which  the  Prelates  left  the 
plan  is  not  specified  by  our  author,  atid  therefore  we  are  unable 
to  appreciate  either  its  defects  or  his  improvements.  But  hav- 
ing one  of  Dr.  Buchanan's  volumes  at  hand,  that  entitled 
"  Colonial  EccLEStASTiCAL  Establishment,"  curiosity 
led  us  to  lexamihe  what  part  of  the  plan  he  had  the  credit  of 

"announcing,  and  to  6ur  surprise,  at  p«  \  10,  we  read  the  foUdwiilg 
passage: 

**  The  adoption  of  means  fbr  the  instruction  of  the  natives  is  not 

'  the  pnmary  point' of  England's  duty,  in  relation  to  her  Indian 

£m{>ire«     She  owes  her  ^^^tma^y  obligations  to  her  otvn  children. 

This  is  her  supreme  duty.    Let  us  Jirst  give  religious  instruction 

to  our  awn  countrymen ;  and  the  adoption  of  means  for  the  mor^ 

general  and  systematic  instruction  of  the  natives  may  be  exptefcted 

^  to  follow  in  due  time.    Let  us  Jirst  o'rgartize  our  ouon  Church  hi 

'  Asia,  and  then  that  Church  will  be  the  fittest  instrumentforcatry- 

'  ihg  on  the  general  conversion  and  civilization  of  the  natvoes,^* 

Looking  a  little  further  our'  surprize  encreases  when  we  read 

•(p.  162)  daat,  '^  if  ever  Christianity  pervade  that  country, /India) 

•  gienerally,   it  must  be  by  the  ministrations   of  the  natives,'* 

**  whose  instruction  and  ordination  (p.  147)  cnn  only  be  accom- 

fiis^d  byslow  d^gtees,"  and  (p#£8)  that  the  providing  ^^a 

poWer  of  Ordifiation  bn  the  spot"  carries  with  it  all  that  is  re. 

» quired  vdnd^^accordiagly,  in  ''  a  sketch"  subjoined  ^'  of  anEc- 

desiastiea)  Establishment  for  British  India,"  SBisliops,  3  Arch* 

'  dbieons;  40  European,  and  60  Country  Chaplains  appear ;  but 

'  not  a  word  about  Missionaries.     In  short,  what  our  author  de- 

^  predates  ia  the  Par^iameiEAary  provision^  a&  merely  ''  not  leav^og 
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the  question  wholly  untouched/'  viz.  the  appointment  of  a 
Bishop,  &c.  consummates  all  Dr.  Buchanan's  desires  and  ex- 
pectations^ and  is  so  far  from  "  making/'  as  our  author  alleges, 
"  not  the  smallest  provision  for  the  conversion  of  the  Hindoos," 
that  it  makes  the  onli/  one  which  the  Dr.  conceives  will  be  ejfTec- 
tual. 

Returning  then  to  the  important  question  with  which  the 
pamphlet  commences,  '^  What  part  ought  the  Church  of 
England  to  act  in  the  great  work  of  Evangelizing  the 
East?*  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  regret,  that 
his  Majesty,  as  the  Head  of  that  Church,  was  not  empowered  by 
'  the  Legislature  to  carry  into  execution  the  abovementioned  plan 
of  an  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  for  India,  uncrippled  by  the 
reduction  of  the  three  Bishopricks  proposed,  to  one  for  the 
nvhole  Peninsula.  Had  this  mutilation  been  over-ruled,  the 
above  interesting  question  dexterously  raised  by  our  author,  for 
the  serving  up  his  salmagundi  of  religious  principles,  might  have 
been  dismissed  as  altogether  impertinent— every  thing  not  nlerely 
necessary  but  conducive  to  the  great  work,  having  been  done  by 
the  Statute,  from  which  occasion  to  raise  the  question  was  taken; 
and,  under  present  circumstances,  we  do  not  see  the  **  nodus  vin« 
dice  dignus'*  to  call  forth  his  labours,  the  omissions  in  the  plan 
as  enacted  by  Parliament,  comprizing  all  that  is  required  for  its 
completion :  nay,  defining  those  liniits  where  divinely  appointed 
agency  terminates;  and  human  inventions  begin,  and  therefore 
where  God's  blessing  is  withdrawn  from  the  undertaking,  and 
those  "  exacerbations,"  announced  by  our  author,  begiii  to  ope- 
rate, which  are  the  sure  presage  of  discomfiture  to  any  purpose 
into  which  they  are  introduced,  and  bring  it  finally  to  nought. 

**  What  part  the  Church  of  England  then  has  yet  to  act  in  the 
great  enterprise''  in  question,  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words ;  she 
has  to  act  the  part  of  remembrancer  to  the  Legislature,  and  avail, 
ing  herself  of  seasonable  moments  as  they  occur,  to  urge  the  com- 
pletion of  what  the  recent  Statute  has  left  defective  in  the  Church 
Establishment  of  India,  viz.  the  erecting  into  Bishopricks  the 
two  Presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  for  which  Archdea^ 
.  cons  only  are  provided,  and  thus  besides  affording  them  the  real 
in  exchange  for  the  nominal  benefits  of  Episcopal  superintend- 
ence, exhibiting  Christianity  also  in  its  perfect  form,  aud  with  all 
its  divinely  instituted  attractions  in  each  of  the  seats  of  govern- 
ment instead  of  one  only  of  our  Eastern  Empire :  for  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham's views  of  Christianity  must  not  be  suffered  to  abrogate 
our  Lord's  description  of  his  own  religion,  that  it  is  a  kingdom — a 
kingdom  indeed  not  of  this  world — but  still  a  kingdom*— not  a 
confused  multitude,  some  proclaiming  lo  here  is  Christ,  and 
Others  lo  he  is    there:  but  ^  juniversal  society  professing  a 

common 
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0ommon  faith,  offering  up  ^ith  one  accord  and  through  one 
Mediator  common  prayers  and  supplications,  working  out 
bj  the  faithful  performance  of  stipulated  conditions,  a  com* 
^on  salvation^  and  governed  by  bis  delegated  representatives^ 
continued  to  our  own  times  by  regular  succession.  Mr.  Cun- 
Hingham's  views,  we  repeat  it,  must  not  abrogate  this,  for  if 
the  J  do^  AutidinstiaQism  instead  of  Christianity,  will  be  esta« 
blished — not  the  worship  of  God,  but  the  idolatry  of  mens'  dis- 
tempered imaginations. 

But  before  we  quit  the  interesting  subject  which  ha9  been 
brought  under  review,  it  will  be  no  irrelevant  diversion  of  our 
readers  thoughts,  to  turn  them  retros[>€ctively  to  what  has  been 
already  done  in  furtherance  of  this  great  national  object ;  as  a 
more  satisfactory  pledge  that  Government  feel  its  importance,  and 
are  hearty  in  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  it,  cannot  be  afforded. 
The  appointment  of  a  Bishop  to  India,  is  treated  (as  we  have, 
had  occasion   to  notice)  with  great  contempt  by  Mr.  Cunnii^^r 
Jiani,    in  whose  imagination  a  detachment  from   liis  projected 
'^  disposable  force,"  would  have  been  much  more  to  the   pur- 
pose.   This,  however,  is  the  act  of  government  to  which  we  spe- 
cially refer  ;  for  we  are  at  issue  with  our  author  upon  the  point  of 
Episcopacy,  considering  it  not  as  a  ''  peculiar  modification,'  but 
as  of  the  very  essence  of  Christianity ;  and  though  we  >\ou]d  by 
no  means  be  understood  so  far  to  disparage  the  former  religious 
establishment  oflndia,  as  to  represent  it  unepiscopal.  The  Bishops 
of  London  having  always  acted   as  its  Spiritual  Overseers — yet, 
"  at  the  distance  of  a  Hemisphere,"  (to  recur  again  to  our  au- 
thor's significant  phraseology,)  their  authority  cannot  have  been 
exercised,  nor  their  influence  felt  with  more  tha^  nominal  advan* 
tage.     In  effect,  therefore,  the  entrance  of  the  Bishop  of  India, 
upon  his  sacred  function^  is  a  new  and  a  critical  a^ra  in  its  religi- 
ous history  :  it  introduces  djscipline  into  the  hitherto  unregulated  i 
niinistries    of  Christianity ;  it  consolidates    its  professors — dis- 
persed and  unconnected  under  the  former  state  oi  things — in  a 
visible  Christian  Church;  audit  raises  our  holy  religion  from  tiie^ 
nianger  and  the  stable,  in  which  it  has  been  to©  long  sufteicd  to 
remain  dishonoured  in  our  Asiatic  territories,  to  the  inheritance  of 
its  own  *^  throne  of  glory."     Changes,  such  as  these,  evidently  re- 
quire no  ordinary  man  to  regulate  and  conduct  them.  They  all  re* 
8uk  necessarily  fro^n  the  faithful  perlormance  of  the  Episcopal 
functions,  but  a  premature,  or  insufficiently  moderated  attempt  t^ 
press  them  forward,  by  measures  which  an  indiscreet  conscienti- 
ousness might  dictate,  so  far  from  conducing  to  the  carrying  them 
into  full  effect,  would  undoubtedly  cast  new  and  formidable  diffi- 
culties in  the  way,  and  greatly  retard,  if  it  did  not  frustrate  the  be- 
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rieficent  piirposd  which  the  real  friends  to  Christianity  hare  it  sa. 
much  at  heart  to  accomplish. 

The  arduous  service  which  the  Bishop  of  India  has  to  perform, 
is  to  bring  the  Episcopal  functions  into  full  operation  without 
exciting  jealousy  in.the  various  qnliitersin  which,  such  (it  is  to 
be  feared)  is  the  predisposition  towards  it,  that  it  may  be  very 
easily  fomented :  but  this  is  not  all,  he  has  nbt  merely  to  ob^ 
tain  tolerance  for  the  system  of  Ecclesiastical  government  wluch 
he  is  employed  in  erecting ;  but  he  has  to  insinuate  its  restraints 
with  such  delicacy  and  conciliatibri,  tHat  from  every  point  to 
which  its  authority  radiates,  affectiori  and  respect  towards  it  shall' 
Be  redccted,  till  the  public  suffrage  genferaily  speaks  its  praise, 
and  *^  the  beauty  of  holiness,"  which  marks  its  progress,  begel9 
ifa  every  bl-east  tlie  profoundtst  veneration. 

With  these  impressions  strong  Upon  our  minds,  we  have  re- 
garded the  Indian  Episcopate  from  the  ttioment  its  estabhshment ' 
came  under  our  contemplation,  as  no  Ordinstry  Ecclesiastical  ap* 
jJointment;  and  .when>  on  entering  upon  this  retrospect,  we  as- 
signed as  our  reason  for  doing  so,  that  it  would  afford  the  most 
satisfactory  pledge  that  government  were  alive  to  the  importance 
of  the  dissemination  of  Christianity  in  India,  and  hearty  in  their 
purpose  of  accomplishing  it,  w'e  referred  to  the  selection  made  of 
the  person  to  be  first  Bishop  of  the  newly-created  See,  and  ihere^ 
fore  to  have  the  conduct  of  the  undertaking  ;  for,  without  enter- 
ing into  an  enumeration  of  the  eminent  qualifications  of  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton  for  the  distinguished  station,  it  may  at  least  be  ss^id, 
that  all  thiit  is  stated  above  as  requisite  to  the  success  of  his  la-, 
bours  may  be  expected  from  him.  From  this  appointment  then, 
so  demonstrative  of  the  discrimination  of  those  who  made  it,  we 

.  take  confidence  tfcat  an  enlightened  policy  with  respect  to  India 
prevails ;  and  sure  we  are  that  our  rulers  could  not  have  laid  ai  bet- 
ter foundation  for  **^  discharging  their  duty  to  the  prostrate  mil- 
lions" of  its  inhabitants,  than  providing,  as  they  have  done,  for  the 
efficient  dischai^e  of  the  Episcopal  functions,  and  for  raising  the 
Episcopal  character  in  public  repute  to  the  highest  estimation. 
Nay,  we  would  go  further,  and  say  that  the  great  object  in  view 
is  thus  piit  so  auspiciously  in  coij^rse  to  its  accomplishment,  that 
were  no  obstructions  interposed«to  thwart  the  Bishop^s  counsels, 
and  disappoint  their  sijent  operation,  a  successful  issue  might  be 
coilfidently.anticipated,  however  gradually  it  mighi  proceed.  But 
when  we  read  Mr.  Cunningham  s  manifesto,  prp^claiming  ''  eth- 

,  barkatidns  for  India'-  from  all  the  different  bodies  of  dissentersj^ 
and  menacing  us  not  merely  with  their  perverse  disputings  against 
the  dogtrihe  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England ;  but  more- 
over (p.  42.)  with  "  conflicts  and  exdcerbations''  amongst  them 
pelves,  what  other  prospect  will  common  sense  justify  us  in  look- 
ing 
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iQg  forward  to  than  that  God's  great  name  will  rather  be  the 
more  bjaspbenied  by  these  Heathens  throiigh  us,  thaii  that  \ve 
shall  promote  in  the. least  degree  amongst  iheiii  tlic  belief  at*  the*^ 
Qoj^pel;  for,   indeperidantly   of  its  divine  aiilhoiity,  surely  no' 
conclusion  is  more  obvious  than  that  of  St.  Paul  to  ihe  Corin- 
thians, (1  Cor.  xiv.  23—260  that  if  the  Gospel  be  preached  to' 
*'  unbelievers"  by  a  variety  of  persons,  each  having  *'  a  doctrine, 
a  tongue,  a  revelation,  or  an  interpretatron'*  of  his  own,  so  far 
from  being  "  eilitied"  by  these  contradictoiy  teachers,  tliey  will 
pronounce    them    "  mad  ;*'  nor  does    his    opposite  conclusion" 
carry  lesa  conviction  with  it,  that  if  we  wish  to  convince  "  imbe-' 
lievers"  *'  that  God  is  in  us  of  a  truth,"  and  to  induce  them  to 
^'  fall  down  ^nd  worship  him,**  we  must  studiously  conceal  from 
them  what  our  author  is  pleased  to  clesignate   *'  the  various  mo-' 
4ification8  of  Christianity,"   that    is   in    St.   Pauls   language,- 
" doubtful  disputations    and  '^questions  engendering  strife,"  and 
ui^st  "  prophesy"  (.i.  e.)  propound  to  them  with  one  inihd  and' 
Qfie  mouth  the  Jnil/i  as  it  is  m  Jesus,     The  monstrous  proposi- 
tion  then,  th^t  *^*  the  propitious  moment"  for  evangelizing  India, 
i^  that  in  which  we  are  exposing  it  to  religious  distractions,  will 
be^  regarded,  we .  trust,  by  our  Khlers  as  it  deserves,  and  we 
cannot  but  mdi^lge  the  hope,  that  havihjj  some  respect  to  the 
f^teaf  Anjerica,  to  wlucb  tJie  Sectarian  Colony  of  New  Eng-* 
laqd  ^re^tly  cgnlributed  *,  they  will  be  induced  to  exercise  thai 
^hplcsQoae  restraint  vested  in  them  by  Parliament  upon  ^'^  Mis- 
4oaary  exp.editions,"  and'  will  thus  not'  only  testify,  tneir  dissent 
from  our  auih(M\.i^  this  particular,  but  shew  hirai'likewise  that  ''the 
/^eW'of  India  isjiot  llirown  quite  so  *'  open"  as  lie  conceives  it  to 
be,  nor  i^  yet  become  q^iite  ^  ''  common'  field,  to  be  cultivated  at 
(dj^ai^ure  by  ail  a4venturc4s,.eitlli<^r  wi til  the  "  good  seed  of  the 
woi^d"  or  with  /' tares"  of  various  sorts^  which  out  Lord  say« 
will  surely  '^  choak^  \U     Nor  Cat}  we  further  avoid  expressing  our 
<;on;6dence,  that  if  ^^ere  is  aijy  accuracy  in  our  authof's  statement 
(p.  2>|1).)  of  persons  having  been  ordained  i^i  {his  country  for  Tn^ 
<$an  Missionaries  ixpfjn  JaUe  titles,  that  such  orcjinalions  will  riot 
occur  apain.     The  Bi^hw  of  Calcutta  is  now^  we  trm  t,  esta- 
blished m. bis  Episcopal  Cjiair,  and  can  provide  in  iliis^as  well  as 
m  every  other  respect,  tor  the  exigencies  pi  his  own  diocest?. 

We  commenced .  o,iif  critical  estimate  of  Mr.>Cunningham*5 
lucubrations^  by  cordially  refoicigg  with  ^him  on  the  prospects 
opeiiing  upon  India.  .  Attnispoiiit,  liowever,  our  unanimity  was. 
interrupted,  and  we  hs^ve  fejj  }t  our  diity;  to  be  at  variance  witlv 
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him  ever  since ;  t)ut  we  have  a  passage  iii  reserve,  the  last  w« 
jshall  present  to  our  Readers,  upon  which  e'er  we  part  we  shall  bis 
in  Inrmohy  again ;  though  the  gloomy  representation  which  it 
inakes  of  the  declining,  in  our  ON'^n  Country,  of  that  light  of  the 
Gospel  of  which  we  hailed  the  auspicious  rising  upon  our  Asiatic 
Settlement,  calls  us,  not  to  renew  our  former  joy,  but  to  mourn 
together,  and  occasions  us  a  very  heavy-hearted  reconciliation  ; 
for  daily  conviction  obliges  us  to  subscribe  to  our  author's  states 
ment,  (p.  17)  th|it  our  ^'  liberality'  has  '*  lapsed"  into  *'  latitudi-* 
narianimi ;"  that  our  **  bare  acquiescence  in  the  various  modiji^ 
cations  of  truth  has  subsided  into  a  calm  and  cnmi'f/a/  recogni- 
tion oi  error  ;*  and  that  '^  a  low  sense  of  the  blessings  commu- 
nicated by  the  actual  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  is  2l  prevalent  er* 
ror  of  the  day/' 

With  this  passage  M'e  close  our  remarks,  because  we  conceive 
a  better  antidote  for  the  Missionary  frensy,  in  spreading  of  which 
so  much  artifice  is  now    employed,  cannot  be  administered; 
for,  as  our  aiithor  states  tlpe  case  of  this  Kingdom,  (p.  11) 
when,  in  former  times,  the  same  circumstances  prevailed,  *^  the 
question,"  according  to  his  own  shewing,  surely  now  is  **  not  how 
to  improve  the  Religion  of  distant  Countries,  but  how  to  preserve 
pur  oK'w,"  He  calls  upon  his  readers  to  ^*  remember"  (p.  IS)  that 
*'  England  has  even  now  scarcely  measured  ot  counted  her  Eastern 
provinces/'     Surely  then   the  embodying    of  his  /^  disposable 
force"  for  Evangelizing  it,  does  not  so  press,  that  Parliament 
should  immedialely  take  it  into  consideration.    The  propagation 
of  religion  in  India,  may  siirisly,  without  criminal  indifference^ 
be  lefr  to  the  Bishop,  who  now  personally  superintends  its  reli- 
gious concerns,  and  to  the  religious  establishment  which  Dr. 
Buchanan  has  pronounced  adiequate  to  9II  its  spiritual  wants ; 
and  the  zeal  of  this  country  may  profitably  be  turned  into  its  owa 
rbannels,  to  revive  Christi^nitv  now,  upop  oqr  author's  testi* 
mony,  |-eady  to  perish  amongst  us,  and  to  restore  it  to  energy 
again.     Present  exigencies  rpquire,  that,  instead  of  lavishing  our 
substance  upor)  Missions,  worse  than  fruitless,  abroad,  we  should 
devote  it  te  the  BUipDiii^a  of  Chprch^s  at  home:  when  we 
have  prpvlded  for  our  tmn  hoiisehold,  it  wjll  be  a  charity  accep*r 
l^bletoGod  to  provide  for  the  wants  o^  others;  and  we  shall 
be  better  qualified  for  dispensing  it ;  bill  th^  i^postle's  argument 
proves  th9t  we  are  0707-56  thpn  infidtis  if  we  send  to  distant 
jclimfites,  thos|B  means  by  the  due  employment  of  vihich,  many  of 
our  oTrri  countrymtp  might  be  prevented  froiii  lapsing  intq 
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DIVINITT. 

AltT.  IX.  ^  Sermon  preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
York,  on  the  ^4th  of  July,  1814,  before  the  Judges  of 
Assize.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  Wrangham,  M,A.  F.R.Hi 
4to.  30  pp.  28.  6d.  Todd>  York;  Baldvt'io^  Londour 
1814. 

The  sound  principle  and  the  good  taste  of  the  High  Sheriff 
and  Grand  Jury  of  the  countv  of  York,  never  appeared  in  a  more 
•conspicuous  point  of  view,  than  in  their  request  to  Mr.^rang^ 
faam^  to  publish  the  sermon  before  us.     It  contains  a  coniprehen* 
sive  and  able  defence  of  our  Church  Establishment,  upon  the 
clearest  and  the  best  grounds.     The  necessity  of  assembhng 
ourselves  together  for  the  purposes  of  public  worship,  in  opposi* 
lion  to  the  romantic  ideas  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  being  more 
advantageously  offered  up,  either  in  the  solitude  of  rocks  and 
forests,  or  in  the  abstraction  of  the  closet,  is  ably  pointed  out  and 
defendedi  •  The  preacher  then  proceeds  to  examine  a  notion  very 
common  in  these  days,  '*  that  religion  being,  an  affair  of  con- 
science only,  is  cognisable  before   Him  only,  to  whom   that 
conscience  is  open."    This  right  Mr.  Wrangham.  acknowledges 
to  its  full  extent,  as  far  as,  our  private  feelings  alone  are  involved  ;- 
but  be  here  draws  a  distinction  between  the  private  and  the  social 
nature  of  religion,  in  which  he  is  fully  borne  out  b^  the  deductions 
of  reason  and  the  testimony  of  experience. 

''  Inasmuch,  however,  as  religion  is  a  matter  of  a  social  nature^ 
flie  question  widely  varies  it's  aspect.  For  though,  with  respect  to 
private  judgement,  liberty  of  thought,  entrenclied  in  the  impreg- 
nable citadel  of  the  breast,  happily  sets  tlie  most  tyrannical  o^ 
despotisms  at  defiance ;  yet,  when  we  view  man  as  a  member  of* 
some  congregation  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  worshipping  God, 
we  affirm  that  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Legislature — with  a  view 
•f  preserving,  if  not  the  essence,  the  purity  of  religion,  as  well  as 
of  improving  it's  usefulness,  and  preventing  the  mischiefs  which, 
without  proper  superintendence,  it  might  occasion  t6  the  common*^ 
wealth — to  prescribe  such  Forms  and  Ordinances,  as  it  shall  con- 
scientiously  judge  best  adapted  to  these  great  objects.  Were  thsi 
Magistrate  indeed,  it's  proper  organ,  to  do  lesS|  it  would  be  to 

renounce^ 
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renounce,  or  to  neglect,  one  of  his  most  useful  officeif.  For  how 
eise  shall  those  Forms  and  Ordinances  be  adjusted?  And,  without 
them,  ho*v  shall  the  proud  Rationalist  (as  he  arrogantly  stiles  him- 
self) and  the  ignorant  and  in£amed  F^natip  I)e.  pr.ev^nted  from 
universally  obtruding  their  cold  or  crude  speculations  upon  the  rest 
of  the  assembly?  How  else  shall  the  rancour  of  controversy,  the' 
ambition  of  precedency,  the  wayw^xdness  of  insubordination  be 
controlled  ?  What  other  security  is  tiiere,  that  every  succeeding 
sal^bath  shall  not  have  to  deplore  the  introduction  of  new  modifica- 
,  tions~bot  to  say,  new  systems  of  doctrine;  of  hew  varieties — ^liot 
"to  say,  new  specifes  oir  genera  of  worship;  to  the  certain  distraction 

•  ofihe  audience,  "and  the  gfi'atification  only  of  itching  or  of  hostile 
ears?   - Tq  pretend  that  private  men,  simply i)ecduse  they. have  a 

"right  of  )>rivate  judgment,  have  therefore  a  right  also  to  impose  the 

results  of  that  judgement  upon  others— what  is  this,  but  to  overturn 

'  and  to  tirample  upon  the  very  liberty  which  tney  assert  J  How  do  we 

{>roceed,  when  rules  and  orders  are  to  be  introduced  into  our  Civil 
nstitutions?  Do  we  not  abide  by  the  regulations  of  those,  whom  the 
Cpnimunity  has  delegated  for  that  purpose?  Exactly  the'  satne 
should  be  our  conduct,  unless  there  app'ear  to  us  irresistible  doctn- 
,nal  cause's  of  dissent,  in  what  relates  to  our  Ecclesiastical  Regimen. 
'If  we  have  not,  to  the  very  fullest  extent  of  our  riespective  opportu- 
nitieSy  examined  the  grounds  upon  which  rest  our  doubts  (admit- 
ting that  we  entertain  doubts)  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  PublFc 

*  Creed ;  jf  we  merely  inherit  and  intend  to  transmit  our  schism,  as  a 
Bort  of  spiritual  freehold,  along  with  our  surnames  and  secular  pro- 
perty ;  if  from  motives  of  curiosity,  of  pique,  or  of  vanity — to  gratify 
a  caprice,  to  resent  an  affront,  or  to  head  a  party — we  turn  asidie 
from  the  consecrated  r'oofs  of  devotion,  and  countenance  with  qui* 

•presence,  or  confirm  by  our  patronage,  the  credit  of  other  places  of 
worship ;  how  do  we  entitle  ourselves  to  the  prosperity  promised  to 
those,  wlio  'prayfor  the  fence  o/'that  city,  whither,  the  tribes  go  up 
to  give  tjianks  unto  the  name  of  the  Lord?'*     P.  11. 

Mr.  Wrangham  proceeds  now  to  consider  the  liturgy,  the 
,  ritual,  and  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England,  upon  each 
of  which  be  enlarges  with  much  animation  and  vigour.  Upon 
the  last  of  these  points  Mr.  W.  combats,  with  much  success,  the 
slanderous  accusation  which  the  bitterness  of  our  adversaries  is 
too  fond  of  advancing  against  us,  that  the  gradations  of  orders 
and  of  preferments  in  the  Church  prodbces  servility, .  that  its 
opulfence  encreases  sluggishness,  and  its  constitutional  establish - 
'ment  engenders  indifference;  and  that  to  the  patronage  and 
protection  of  the  great,  the  minister  sacrifices  his  piety  and  his 
independence. 

"  I  might  tell  our  accusers,  in  deffence  of  tlie  gradations  of  our 
•ailing, .  that  to  candid  -inquiry  their,  loftier  and  raone  invidious 
'tlegre^swill  appear  happily  adapted  at  once  to  reward  theological 
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talent  and  exertion  in  their  possessors,  to  excite  emulation  and 
eclivity  in  the  inferior  clergy,  and  through  the  hoiuage  which 
usually  follows  greatness  to  diffuse  respect  over  the  whole.     But  I 
restrain  myself  to  the  fact,  which  forms  the  general  basis  of  their 
allegations — shall  I  add,  the  mistaken  object  of  their  envy;  and 
their  ambition  ? — the  opulence  of  the  Church.     The  opulence  of  the 
Church!  Alas  for  the  misnomer!  Is  it  not  cruel  irrision,  which  they 
intend  by  this  perversion  of  language  ?     Is  it  not  in  wanton  mock- 
ery, that  they  direct  the  glance  to  a  few^bright  spots  (the  brighter 
from  the  shade,  by  which  they  are  surrounded]  the  spleiniid  rari- 
ties of  the  profession,  which  scarcely  one  in  a  thousand  may  hope 
to  possess ;  and  then,  regardless  of  the  numbers  placed  in  that  shade, 
affect  to  turn  their  eyes  from  the  glare  ?  Or  are  they  indeed  igno- 
rant that,  notwithstanding  the  unceasing  operation  of  the  excellent 
fund  entitled  *  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,'  and  the  occasional  liberality 
of  the  Legislature,  (which,  amidst  the  financial  embarrassments  of 
a  most  expensive  warfare,  has  neglected  no  claim  of  justice,  of 
humanity,  or  of  charity)  out  of  ten  thousand  English  benefices 
above  one  thousand  are  under  fifly  pounds,  upward  of  one  fifth 
under  eighty,  nearly  one-third  under  a  hundred,  and  about  four 
thousand  under  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  ?  And  is  this  the 
inexhaustible  exchequer  of  church-bribery,  to  tempt  and  to  remu- 
nerate our  base  obsequiousness  ?  Is  it  hence,  that  issues  the  thrill- 
it]g  voice,  which  can  pervade  ears  deaf  to  the  calls  of  duty,  of  com- 
passion, and  of  character  ?  It  might  be  hoped,  that  the  moderation 
at  l^ast,  which  has  of  late  so  honourably  marked  the  conduct  of  our 
Dignitaries  upon  some  great  ecclesiastical  questions,,  would  teach 
these  bitter  assailants  somewhat — I  do  not  say,  of  moderation,  but 
of  qualified  reprehension  in  return ;  would-  soften  down  their  stern- 
ness of  rebuke,  even  if  there  were  mor^  of  justice  in  it,  and  infuse 
through  mere  gratitude  a  more  courteous  spirit  of  animadycrsion. 
Or  do'  I  mistake  indeed  the  proceedings,,  to  which  I  allude,  and 
.   draw  false  inferences  from  their  progress  and  their  result  ?  And  are 
we  really,  as.  an  order,  arrogant  and  imperious  in  our  usurpation  and 
our  use  of  authority?  Do  we  actually  affect  to  set  bounds  to  religi- 
ous inquiry,  and  vindicate  to  ourselves  at  home  the  infallibility, 
which  we  successfully  deprecated  when- claimed  abroad?  Have  J  we 
shown  oiirselves  reluctant  patrons  of  the  Schl>ols  Of  National  Edu- 
•  cation,  which  profess  to  instruct  the  lower  classes,  with  the  Ber cans, 
to  search  the  Scriptures^' whether  these  things  be  sof^^     P*  26.    . 

The  character  of  Mr,  Wrangham  will  receive  no  small  addi» 
.  tion  of  credit  from  the  publication  of  ibis  sermon^  uhich  evinces 
in  no  small  degiee^  both  the  soundness  of  his  principles^  and  thtt 
io^t^d  eloquence  with  which  he  can  defend  them. 


Art. 
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Art*  X.  A  Sermon  delivered  at  Sailers*  Hall,  Canmm 
Street,  on  Sabbath  Ajtcnioon,  Jan.  2.  1814,  on  taking  the 
Pastoral  Charge  of  the  Church  Assemblj/  in  that  Places 
Bi/  IV.  Bengo  Col  Iyer,  D.D.     24  pp.     JLongtnan.        1814. 

This  is  a  happy  contrast  to  the  discourse^  to  which  we  have 
jtist  drawn  tl)e  attention  of  our  readers.  t)r.  Colljer  i$ 
elected  it  appears  to  the  pulpit  of  Salters'  Hall,  Cannon  Street. 
M  e  shall  not  enquire  where  the  redoubted  Doctor  was  dubbed 
D.Di  nor  shall  we  remark  upon  the  audacia  perdita  (we  La^ 
linize  the  expression  that  the  Doctor  may  not  be  offended)  of 
callino;  such  an  assembly  a  chukch.  An  assembly  tlial  sets  at 
defiance  everv  notion  which  we  derive  froui  laws  human  or  di- 
▼ine  of  the  nature  of  a  church.  We  stand  in  admiration  of  the 
impudence  of  that  man,  who  shall  term  an  herd  of  fanatics  (well 
mean  log  men,  we  doubt  not)  a  church — a  church  governed  by 
510  discipline  but  that  of  their  own  wavering  conceit,  instructed  by 
no  ministers  but  those  whom  theytlect  td  day  and  may  turn  off 
to-morrow,  and  preaching  Christ  not  only  out  of  contention  but 
in  contention.  To  those  \vho»  from  perverted  views  of  Ecclesi- 
astical discipline,  may  clioose  calmly  to  separate  themselves  from 
that  purest  part  of  the  universal  church  which  is  established  in 
these  kingdoms,  we  mean  no  disrespect :  we  consider  them  as 
conscientious,  though  very  capricious  members  of  the  Christian 
community.  Those  who  are  open  dissenters  from  the  church, 
ind  profess  themselves  suih,  we  can  readily  believe  to  be  honest, 
though  mistaken  men ;  but  those,  who  violate  every  law,  and 
disdain  every  ordinance  which  constitutes  the  very  foundation 
of  that  church,  w  liich  under  all  its  different  forms  was  llie  fabric 

^  1 

of  the  apostles  and  martyrs,  and  still  presume  to  call  themselves 
a  church,  can  have  no  good  nor  honest  end  in  view.  A  wilful 
perversion  of  the  commonest  terms  can  arise  from  na  other  sourct^ 
but  deceit  atid  fraud. 

From  one  passage  alone  oor  readers  may  judge  of  tlie  scriptural 
knowledge  of  this  Dr.  Col  Iyer,  who  probably  prides  himself 
upon  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  words  and  doctriaes  of 
the  sacred  volume.     He  would  prove 

"  That  the  term  *  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  *  is  fitly  applied  ta 
jpiritunlity  of  worship,  and  that  this  spirituality  constitutes  the  va. 
kie  of  ordinances,  and  the  beauty  of  the  sanctuary,  1  shall  appeal 
but  to  two  passages. 

**  The  first  is,  the  prayer  of  David.  *  One  thing'  have  I  desired 
of  the  Lord,  tliat  wiW  I  seek  afler;  that  I  may  dwell  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life,  to  behold  the  beauty  of  th© 
Lord,  and  to  inquire  in  hift  temple.**     i%  21. 

1  So 
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«  " 

So  again  ^*  the  beauty  of  holiness*'  oT  which  the  Psalmist  so 
affectionately  «peaks^  is  *^  practical  integrity."  Now  this  learned 
interpreter  of  scripture  at  Salters'  Uall  is  not  perhaps  aware  that 
in  both  these  passages  the  Psalmist  refers  to  that  eager  and 
anxious  desire  which  he  ever  entertained  to  build  a  house  unto 
the  Lord^  stud  to  enter  into  a  iiia^em/ temple  of  the  most  High. 
This  desire  appears  uppermost  in  his  mind^  and  breaks  forth  ia 
ail  the  fervency  of  hope  in  many  of  the  most  exquisite  passages 
of  his  inspired  work*  ^  My  soul  hath  a  desire  and  a  longing  to 
eoter  into  the.  courts  of  the  Lord^**  8cc.  &c«  This  is  the  only  in- 
terpretation which  will  make  any  sort  of  sense  in  the  passage 
which  Dr.  CoUyer  has  cited  to  prove  that  *^  the  beauty  of  the 
Lord^'  is  applied  to  spirituality  of  worship — vve  should  almoH 
suspect  that  the  Doctor  knew  this  already  by  hid  alteration  of 
the  eicpression  "  to  zisit  his  temple"  which  stands  in  the  origi- 
nal into  one  which  suits  his  ideas  better  ^^  to  inquire  in  his 
holy  temple."— So  much  for  the  dependance  to  be  placed  on 
those,  whom  we  have  long  known  as  corrupters  of  the  meanings 
and  now  we  discover  to  be  corrupters  of  the  text  of  that  Scripture, 
of  which  they  claim  the  exclusive  knowledge.  We  have  not 
room  to  go  through  the  remaining  blunders,  nor  to  expose  the 
tly  cant  \«  hich  distinguishes  the  rest  gf  thi^  inaugural  discourse 
at  Suiters'  HaU. 


POETRY. 

Art.  XI.  TTie  Orphans;  or,  the  Battk  of  NeviVs.  Cro$$. 
A  Metrical  Romance,  in  Jive  Canlos.  I2mo.  pp.  174* 
Cadeil  and  Davies.     i^H.  , 

The  booksellers  inform  us^  that  since  blank  ver9Q  went  out 
of  fashion,  aiid  rhyme  has  come  again  into  vogue,  that  there  has 
been  a  great  demand  for  Mr.  Byshe's  Art  of  Poetry;  insomuch 
that  copies  are  becoming  somewhat  scarce.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed, therefore,  to  give  a  new  edition  of  that  painful  and  recon- 
dite  work.  But  as  jyoung  gentlemen,  who  write  verses,  complain 
that  his  similieaiand  epithets  are  not  cut  according  to  the  present 
mode,  which  gives  their  effusions  an  unfashionable  air,  it  is 
further  in  contemplation,  to  enlarge  this  edition  with  a  fresh 
«tock  of  the  most  approved  modes  of  modern  poetical  expres« 
«ion,  with  a  large  assortment  of  double,  triple,  and  quadruple, 
rhymes,  a  pronouncing  dictionary  for  proper  names,  and  a 
copious  glossary  of  words  adopted  by  my  Lord  Byron  and  Mr, 
W.  Scott,  from  the  Turkish,  Gaelic,  and  Otaheite  languages,  i 

The  great  obstacle  that  has  hitherto  been  thrown  in  the  way 
«f  this  laudable  uadertaking,  is  the  want  of  a  proper  editor,  since 

he 
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lie  insist  unite  two  qualities  very  rarely  found' togethel'«---$ufScient 
'.taste  to  know  good  poetical  phrases  when  he  i$ees  them^  aad 
.sufficient  dulness  to  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  arranging  them^ 
Snithbut  meaning  or  connexion^  in  alphabetical  order. 

We  trusty  however,  that  this  difiiculty  is  at  an  end.     Appa- 
rently no  gentleman  can  be  better  qualified  for  the  undertaking 
'than  the  author  of  the  book  before  us ;  and  we  thifik  our  readers 
will  agree  with  us  when  they  become  acquainted  witli  the  very 
pretty  and  ingenious  device  he  has  here  executed.     From  the 
v^'orks  of  d liferent  jfoets,   but  principally  fiom  those  of  Mr- 
ijcott,  oiir  author  has  conveyed  into  his  conimon-place^book  a 
quantity  of  epithets,  metaphors,  similies,   and   other  poetical 
figures,  ?ufficij6nt  to  till  150  pages,  12mo.  allowing  as  much  for 
'margin  as  letter-press.     These  he  has  arranged  in  good  musical 
lilies  of  eight  syllables  each^,  in  the  same  nianner  that   boys  at 
school  write' what  are  technically  called  nonsense  verses.    The 
lin^S  are  niade  to  rhyme  together  pretty  correctly,  are  divided 
'intb'  stanza^,^^  and  tJie  stanzas  into  cantos.     Proper  names  are 
'interspersed  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  story,  passages  are 
■  marked  with  '^  inverted  commas'*  to  resemble  speeches^  and  a 
few  pledgets  of  plain  prose,  clipped  into  the.  shape  of  notes,  are 
^'annexed  to'.the  conclusion,  secundum  artem^    Iti  short,  it  looks 
for  all  the  ^vorld  like  a  real  poem.     And  if  a  man  can  content 
himself  with  fine  words  and  flowefy  language,  and  is  not  so 
unreasonably  fastidious  as  to  require  meaning  in  a  *'  Metrical 
Komauuce,"  he  will  find  the  Battle  of  Nevil's  Cross  a  very^pretiy 
•innocent  diluent  kind  of  reading. 

•  '  To ; any  one  who.  has  an  eye  for  poetry,  tbe^llowipg  lines 
which  open  the  first  canto  cannot  .but  be  l^ighly  pleasing* 

'     «  Day  harmsh'd  Brancepeth's  battled  towers. 
And  laughed  upon  the  gladdened  bowers, 
That  cincture  sainted  Cuthbert's  ghrine,— 
Tbo  warrior  oak,  the  ash,  and  pine. 
That  wave  their  day-repelling  shade 
O'er  many  a  sweet  sequestered  glade. 
And  blush'd  like  fair  and  fearful  bride 
On  spousal  morn,  Wear's  dimpling  tide,—* 
As  slow  his  winding  way  he  wound 
X^y  hallow'd  dome  Dunelm  around, — 
As  slow — oft  lagging  in  each  day. 
Oft  turning  eastward  took  his  way.** 

.  To.  own  the  truth,  we  did  not  at  first  make  out  the  drift  of  our 
author^  and  thought  .we  perceived  a  glimpse  of  meaning  aniid  all 
til  is  .sunshine;  but  **  ihie  day-rep  elliiig  shade"  soon  Excluded  it, 
siqd  fis  the  fpol  has  it  in  .L^ar,  "  out  went  the  candle,  an8  we 
were  left  darkling."     So  on  we  went  st^imbliiig 'through  the 

**  palpable 
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•*  palpable  obscure,"'  tJll  we  readied  •the -fQUowmg  chaotic  pas- 

U2e,  whidii  first  discovered  to  us  the  iMrhenie  of  tlie4>ook. 

1 

** 'Tlifere' are  have  view'd  the  rfianiatr  wHdj      -  *    ^•• 

In  thought,  in  action,  less  than  child,-^  •      ^ 

Have  viewM  the  80ul'«  aetheraal  ^rame. 

Our  nature's  pity  leiis  than  shame ;; 

Not  «0' this  maid :  the  cot  o'ertum'd, 

Its  wreck  may  have  despis/d  and  spum'd ; 

^  But  w.l>en  the  terfiple  leaves  the  skies^ 

What  spul  with  scorn  the  ruin  eyes."    P.  9. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  knovir  from  ^vhat  quarter  tiie  phrase  of  the 
temple  leaving  the  s/aV^  was  borrowed  ;i>ut!Mfh9r06pei{e(  it  came 
Irom,  we  conclude  it  alludi^s  to  building  ca^illes  in  the  air. 

We  said  that  in  general  the  expn^ssiorts  made  use  of  in  this 
bookweie  taken  from,  the  uorks .,of  Air.  SvQtt.  Fronvthe  turn 
of  the  phrases,,  however,  occurriog  in  tlie  following  lines,  we 
suspect  that  our  composer  has  been  culling  From  the  pages  of  tlie 
fiobie  author  of  the  Giaour. 

**  '^  And  art  thou  gone  ? — and  art  thou  gone  ? 
Oh !  Albert!  Albert !  speak,  my  child  I  my  son  I—. 
Dead— ^dead-^quite  dead^-^nd  pale-^oh  !— oh  I —  ^ 

AH  come  to  this  ! — Hence !  comfort  1!  no  I 
Give  Etna  ic^ l-^ Yawn  Helll  I   Unfeeling  Heaven^ 
Heaven ! !'— -At  that  dread  name  he  stared  aghast ! 
Like  the  first  murtliejrer  from  mankind  when  driven,       "  - 
His  son — the  present — swallow'd  in  the  past.*'     P,  125. 

We  wish  l)y  the  bye  that  his  lordship,  or  some  of  his  friends, 
would  favour  the  world  with  a  dissertation  on  the  use  of  the 
iniuus  sign  in  poetry :  for  really  it  is  at  present  miite  puzzling  to 
us  Reviewers,  who  have  been  brought  up  to  the  obsolete  forms 
of  the  colon,  and  semicolon, 'and  fullTtop- 

Some  of  our  readers  have  no  ddtjbt  played  on  twelfth  night 
at  a  game  called  *'  cross  questions,"  where  the  fun  arises  from 
the  oddity  of  the  ideas  produced  by  answers  given  to  questions 
which  do  not  belong  to  them.  So  here  the  juxtaposition  of 
phrase,  never  intended  to  meet  togetl\er^^as  produced  the  same 
kind  of  incongruous  imagery ,    . , 

First, -we  have  a  thrush  perched  upon  the  cofner  of  an  ambient 
cloud. 

^  ^^  From  wood-crown 'd  hill  dnd  flw^ftf»^  cfowfl? 
the  thrush  peaT'd  fiis  res{K>n8es  loud."     P.  5. 

The  kitchen  fire  mistakes  a  poor  old  minstrel  for  a  bit  of  fat 
'beef,  ai|d  bas^  a  mind  to  roast  hinl. 


^  404  SorUs  Horaiiana. 

^  With  glee  the  blazing  kitchen  fire 
Ey'd  the  grey  bearer  of  the  lyre.'*    P,  92. 

Then  we  have  axes  braying,  and  maces  playing  at  broa«f 
sword. 

<^  Fast  rise,  and  flash,  and  fall,  and  bray 

^xes :  with  maces  broad  swords  play. 

Shake  spears,  and  ply  the  bills  away."    P.  127. 

We  beg  to  propose  to  read  ''  asses"  for  *'  axes.*^  We  are 
lastly  presented  with  the  bold  and  novel  ideas  of  shields  calUn|^ 
out  for  help^  and  black  bulls  with  bloody  shadows. 

^f  Shields  vainly  clamouring  stretch'd  to  stay. 
Or  save  the  life  soon  sigh'd  away."    P.  106. 

**  Lo  Nevil  wounded,  York  unhors'd. 

Backward  the  ramping  black  bull  forc'd. 

That  black  bull  'neath  whose  bloody  shade" —    P.  108. 

Before  we  disnibs  this  book,  our  readers  perhaps  may  be  in*^ 
clined  to  ask  what  motive  our  author  could  have  had  in  giving 
this  strange  work  to  the  world.  The  same  question  occurred  to 
ourselves,  some  time  before  we  were  able  to  answer  it.  W^ 
discovered,  however,  its  solution  at  last.  He  had  in  his  port- 
folio some  few  original  verses^  which  he  wished  to  make  public^ 
luit  they  unfortunately  would  not  make  a  volume.  He  composed 
^therefore  this  book,  in  the  manner  before  suggested,  as  a  vehiclej^ 
imd  has  at  proper  interN'als  introduced  these  original  pieces.  We 
li^  leave  to  conclude  the  article  with  the  foUowing^  ex^uisit« 
sipecimen. 

**  The  miller  leaning  p'er  the  door 
Upon  his  gains  was  musing  o'er.*-* 
Hard  by  the  solace  of  his  life, 
A  joUy  dame,  his  loving  wife. 
Watching  her  hives :  that  day  so  warm^ 
£re  noon  she  trusted  would  see  swarm : 
Voy  had  foretold  it.    liabe  tms  by^ 
That  lisp*d  and  laugh 'd  it  knew  not  why  ; 
With  ducklings  gobbling  at  their  meal, 
i^nd  sucking  pigs  with  squeak  and  squeal. 
Upon  the  chaff  before  the  mill. 
That  tugg'd  the  teat,  and  swiggM  their  fill.** 

P.  44.  St.  12.  CffiDto^ 

Art.  XII.      Sortes  Horatiana.       A   Poetical  Review  of 
Poetical  Talent,  ^c.  i^c.  S^c.     With  Notes.    Crown  Svo.. 
126  pp.     1814. 

Few  persons,  we  imagine^  will  be  disposed  to  deny,  that  he^ 
vho  undertakes  voluntarily  the.Ofike  of  giving  instruction,  or  §f 

sitting, 
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wtting  in  judgment  on  the  productions  of  others,  ought  to  have 
some  little  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which  he  lectures^  or 
flelivers  his  sentence.  Pope,  indeed,  who  is  generally  deemed  a 
good  authority,  requires  something  more  than  a  little  knowledge. 
He  says, 

*'  Let  such  teach  others  who  themselves  excel. 
And  censure  freely  who  have  written  well.** 

A  strkt  compliance  with  this  canon  would,  however,  woefully, 
diminish  the  number  of  competent  judges ;  and  we  .shall  there- 
fore require,  from  those  who  assume  the  censorship,  only  a 
moderate  portion  of  ability.  But  at  least  that  portion  must  hm 
possessed  by  whoever  claims  the  right  of  publicly  giving  a  ver- 
dict, or  we  cannot  consent  to  admit  the  claim.. 

Would  it  be  borne,  if  a  manufacturer  of  blue  boars,  greea 
dragons^  golden  lions,  flying  dolphins,  and  other  sign-post 
anomalies,  were  to  nish  into  the  exhibition  room  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and,  mounting  a  stool,  exclaim,  ''  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen, I  too  am  a  painter,  and  I  come  to  teach  you  the  princi- 
ples of  true  taste  in  painting !  Look  at  that  picture  in  the  comer, 
there  is  neither  drawing,  nor  grouping,  nor  any  thing  else  that  is 
fight,  in  it.  Cast  your  eyes  on  that  opposite :  Did  you  ever 
behold  such  a  daub  i  The  colouring  is  vile,  and  the  figures  are 
worse.  Look  here.  Ladies  and  Gentiennen  :  here  are  the  works 
of  two  or  three  notorious  artists;  which  artists  you  are  pleased  to 
call  men  of  talent.  Take  my  word  for  it,  you  are  quite  wrong. 
They  know  no  more  of  painting  than  their  own  lay  figures  do!'' 
Now,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
critical  orator  would  speedily  be  pushed  from  his  stool,  and  de- 
servedly turned  out  of  doors^  amidst  a  storm  of  hissing  and 
hooting.  Similar  must  be  the  fate  of  the  man  who,^  without 
even  a  glimmering  of  poetical  geuius,  intrudes  into  the  chair  of 
criticism,  summons  poets  before  him,  and  scatters  his  invective 
iaud  his  censures  with  an  unsparing  hand. 

Let  us  proceed  to  enquire  whether  the  author  of  ''  Sortes 
Horatianae"  ha9  lawfully  seated  himself  in  the  chair,  or  whether 
he  is  only  an  intruder,  who  ought  to  be  driven  from  it  with  dis- 
grace. It  will  not,  we  suppose,  be  disputed,  that  he  who 
complains  of  other  persons  writing  unmusical  verse,  ought  him- 
self to  h.ave  a  delicate  jear,  and  to  give  .in  his  own  lines,  an 
texample  of  metrical  harmoxly;  that  he  who  exclaims,  against 
jtamcness  and  carelessness,  jought  himself  to  be  uniformly  spirited 
and  Correct ;  ths^t  he  who  shews  no  mtrcy  to  faulty  language  and 
figures,  ought  himself  to  pay  the  strictest  attention  to  the  pro- 
priei)  of  his  metaphors  and  diction.  This  being  granted  to  us, 
»^  it  cannot  be  refused,  the  autlior  of  '<  Sortes  Horatianse"  can 
)iave  no  hope  of  escaping  unconvicted^ 

Now 
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,  Now.to  tlie  proof*  Fir3t,  with  respect  to  the  d^cacy  of  hU- 
<$ar^  as  niauife&ited  in  his  rhymes.  Here  we  must  premise  that^ 
on  this  score^  we  are  not  so  fastidiously  nice  as  many^  who  will 
not  tolerate  any  thing  short:  of  a  perfect  chime.  But^  thougli  we 
can  occasionally  admit  of  endings  incompletely  responsive,  we 
cannot  allow  them  to  be  perpetually,,  used.  In  the  poem  before 
us,  there  are;  wc  verily  believe,  not  less  than  fifty:  instances  of 
false  rhymes ;  some  of  them  the  most  wretched  that  can  well  be 
conceived.  Indeed  the  authpr  seems  to  have  '^  Midas'  ears/'  fop 
*^  receive  and  deceive/*  ", delight  and  light/'  he  uses  as  rhymes. 

Another  proof  of  the  niceness  of  his  ear  is  furnished  by  his. 
detestation  of  vow^ejs.  As  if  he  imagined  that  our  language  is 
over- vo welled^  he  cuts  out  those  offensive  letters  as  often  as  he^ 
can.  Accordingly^  in  almost  every  page,  we  find  a  liberal  use 
iqade  of  ,the.  apostrophe,  and  are  gratified  witli  such  handsome- 
looking  words  as  *'  fun'i^ — memVy — sicklier — pilfrers— • 
ephem'ral-^lab'ring — ^pond'reus — gen'ral — intVest — ^inj'ries  and 
num'rous :"  y^ords  which  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce^  without 
causing  a  quarrel  bqt^  een  one's  tongue  and  one's  teeth.  Perhapsj 
however,  he..!W'ill  plead  hard  necessity,  for  the  sacrifice  of  the 
vpvvels.  O  the  blessing  of  scanning  solely  by  the  fingers ! 
lyhen  an  ui^Tbrtui)a|e  rhyming  wight  has  no  other  guide  tbaa. 
tiie  isaid  fingers,  he  i^  apt  to  be  embarrassed  by  a  word  of 
three  syllables,  which,  is  spoken  in  the  time  of  two.  Thus  he 
sets  to  A^ork,  .beginning,  with,  his  thumb — Sigh'd-o'er-his-in-ju- 
riesand-con-dol'd-hisrsire.  **  By  Heavens!"  cries  he,  ^^  there 
are  eleyeu  syllables,  and  there  should  be  no  more  than  t;^n :" — ^so 
to  make,  all  straight,  out  goes  the  luckless  vowel.  How  sucb 
poets  must  stare  at  Hilton's  line. 


u 
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•*  O'er  many  a  frozen,  many  a  fiery  Alp/ 

and  by  %ibat  mode  of  contraction  would  they  reduce  it  within 
jjroper  bounds?.  •    -     *»  •  .  ^ 

To  quote  all  the  authors  ^iritless,  unmelodious  lines,  vrould 
take  iip  fifty  times,  as  nui«h  space  as  we  can  spare,  and  would 
exhaust  the  patience 'of  our  notost  psitient  readers.  We  wjost 
cppteiit  ourselves  with  giving  a  scanty  specimen.  Where,  ia 
most  of  thear,  the  cesural  pause  is  to  be  placed,  we  should  lik«.. 
to  be  told. 

**  Save  that,  which  Consciousness  of  rigfit  can  give 
Toi  those,  who  for  the  Muse  and  Virtue  strive." 

<9  Sunic  'neath  the  blow  and  never  more  have  been.'* 

«<  And  dremn  of  what  Aey  ne'er  bebeld^a  fight'' 
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•■  •     •   ■       .       *       * 

*  By  turning  Wellington's  dispatch  to  vertie.'* 

*  * 

<*  That  violates  the  rules  of  decency/*      ^ 

**  Or  paint  the  India  Company  in  verse/' 

*  * 

"  Which  bidlthee  even  friendly  aid  reject, 
That  might,  perchance,'  add  influence  to  a  sect'' 

•*  Just  so  much  interest  as  Hayley's  muse." 

*  * 

"  of  neither  reason  nor  yet  temper  reft." 

In  language  and  metaphor  he  is  equally  faulty.  He  tallcs  of 
^  a  current  running  wildly,  and  smothering  genius  in  its  early 
dream ;"  of  *'  wings  of  lead  that  dead'ning  fanii'd  the  energies  of 
mind ;"  of  a  "  sea  that  ebbs  upon  the  gulpi)  of  dark  obscuijty ;" 
of  "  a  muse,  with,  coarser  mien  and  looser  tongue,  prompting 
quibbles  sung  by  a  I^re,  hovering  round  a  jest  distiUin^  ^uill, 
and  moulding  couplets  to  her  sovereign  will;"  and  of  many 
more  things,  equally  curious,  and  equally  elegant. 

That  some  of  th6  characters,  whom  he  attacks,  deserve  to 
feel  the  keenest  lash  of  satire,  we  have  no  inclination,  to  deny. 
But  can  he  ho^e  to  convince  the  world  that  Crabbe,  Spencer, 
Coleridge,  and  others  at  whom  he  runs  a>muck,  are  contempti- 
ble writers ;  and  that  Wordsworth,  (who,  with  all  his  glaring  and 
provoking  errors,  is  a  poet)  is  a  mere' nonsensical  driveller  i  A 
hundredth  part  of  the  talents  of  any  one  of  them,  would  be  a 
more  than  sufficient  stock  to  set  up  ten  such  versifiers  at 
he  is. 

To  sum  up  the  whole,  in  a  few^  words,  we  can  praise  nothing 
in  his  book,  ex<;ept  some  of  his  notes,  and  his  iporality^  which  is 
unexceptionable.  Our  quairel  with  him  is. not  that  he  some-, 
times  sinkq,  that  wq,  could  easily  forgive;  but  that  he  never 
rises.  He  seems  fond  of  Boileau's  poetry ;  which,  by  the  bye, 
he  p^aphrases  execrably.  Let  hinn  take  a  warning  from  two 
lines  of  Boileau  s,  which  he  has  quoted  against  Lord  Thurlow* 

•*  Mais,  dans  Part  dangereux  de  rimer  et  d'ecrire, 
II  n'est  point  de  degres  du  mediocre  au  pire." 

■» » 
Art.  XIII.     Sonnets,  Amatory,  Descriptive,  and  Religious; 
Odes,  SongSf  and  Ballads,     lij/  Thomas  Rodd.     Small  8vo. 
193  pp.     1814. 

Though  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Rodd  in  his  opinion, 
re^pactiug  the  legitimate  sonnet^  we  are  willing  to  own  that 

many 
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many  of  his  Irregular  sonnets  are  respectable  compositions.  Nor 
are  bis  odes  and  other  poems  without  merit,  lliere  arc,  in  most 
of  them^  passages  which  are  well  conceived^  and  not  badly  ex- 
pressed. It  is  also  much  to  Mr.  Rodds  credit^  that  his  volume 
is  untainted  by  immorality  and  sedition.  His  sentiments  are 
uniformly  those  of  a  virtuous  man^  and  an  ardent  lover  of  his 
native  country.  We  can  only  spare  room  for  the  foUpwing 
sonnet^  which  is  not  deficient  in  spirit,  and  which  inculcates  an 
excellent  moral  :— 

"   TIME. 

**  Moments  make  minutes,  minutes  form  the  bour» 

And  circling  hours  the  day  and  night  compose ; 
Days  form  the  week,  and  months  the  weeks  devour^ 

And  to  the  months  the  year  its  fulness  owes. 
Yet  moments,  minutes,  hours,  we  throw  away. 

And  heed  not  Time  that  wings  his  rapid  fiighty 
,  In  folly  we  consume  the  flitting  day. 

In  lengthen'd  slumbers  waste  returning  night: 
And  weeks  flow  on,  and  months,  and  seasons  too. 

And  years  are  lost  as  if  too  light  to  prize ; 
And  as  we  older  grow,  alas^!  how  few  ^ 

Grow  with  our  years  more  diligently  wise: 
And  yet  that  life  is  short  we  all  complain,  -    " 

With  days,  weeks^  months,  and  years,  all  spent  in  vain.'* 


NOVELS. 

Art.  XIV.  Sarsfield:  or  the  Wanderings  of  Youth  fan  Irish 
Ta/e.  By  John  Gamb/ey  Esq,  Strabane;  jiuthor  of  Sketches^ 
S^c.  in  Irelund.     3  vols.     12mo.     Qb5  pp.     1814. 

# 

From  the  swarm  of  novels,  which  almost  every  day  brli^s 
forth,  it  would  appear  that  the  composition  of  these  prose  epics, 
as  I  hey  have  not  improperly  be**n  called,  is  one  of  the  easiest 
tasks  that  can  be  undertaken.     There  is  scarcely  a  Miss,  just 
escaped  from  a  boarding  school^  ^^  ho  does  not  think  herself  fully 
capable  of  producing  a  novel.     Yet,  it  seems  to  us,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  writer  of  a  thoroughly  good  novel  ought  to  be 
gifted  with  no  common  taknfs.     He  ought  to  possess  a  quick 
conception,  and  nice  discrimination  of  character,  in  all  its  various 
shades;  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  the 
power  of  accurately  assigning  and  weighing  the  motives  by  which 
it  is   actuated;   an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  manners, 
feelings,  and  prejudices  of  the  agiR ;  the  command  of  wit,  humour, 
and  pathos ;  and,  to  crown  all,  for  without  them  he  will  not  be 
perfect,  a  CQrrect  taste,  and  a  pure  and  animated  style.     Shall 

we. 
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%e,  even  then,  consider  him  as  approaching^  to  perfection  i 
Certainly  not ;  unless  to  these  quahtits  he  add  a  iv\x\y  virtuous 
mind :  u  hich,  of  course,  implies  a  due  veneration  fdr  morals  and 
religion.  This,  in  our  eyes,  is  an  indispensible  requisite  ;  an  j^ 
if  fae  have  it  not,  we  shajl  rejoice  to  see  him  deficient  in  all  the 
rest,  9iuce  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  his  talents  must 
inevitably  be  the  danger  which  will  arise  to  others,  from  his  per- 
verted use  of  them.  We  shall  now  close  our  preliminary  obser- 
vations, which,  in  this  case^  are  not  uncalled  for,  and  shall 
proceed  to  give  some  account  of  Mr.  Garabh/s  volumes. 

The  epoch,  at  which  the  action  begins,  is  towards  the  middU 
of  the  last  century.  Sarstield,  the  hero  of  the  tale,  is  the  sole 
remaining  son  ot^  a  Roman  CathoHc  tradesman  in  Ireland ;  and^ 
as  generally  happens  with  only  sons,  is  indulged,  while  a  boy,  >\\ 
every  wish  of  his  heart.  But,  though  occasionally  froward  and 
.mischievous,  and  ahvays  giddy^  thoughtless,  and  fond  of  pleasure^ 
he  isj  nevertheless,  warm  and  tender-hearted,  generous,  humane^ 
and  affectionate.  He  has  a  prepossessing  appearance,  engaging 
manners,  and  considerable  talents,  and,  uoiwithstanding  his  leyitj> 
he  learns  easily  and  well.  His  father  designs  him  for  a  priest, 
and  cherishes  the  natural  and  pardonable  hope,  that  he  shall  one 
day  see  his  darling  the  titular  primate  of  all  Ireland..  Sarsfield^ 
however,  who,  as  he  grows  up^  is  all  romance  and  enthusiasm^ 
has  a  mortal  dishke  to  his  father's  plan  of  making  him  a  priest. 
The  fond  parent  yields  to  his  son,  and  they  have  now  to  choose 
another  profession,  which  is  rather  a  ditiicult  business,  Roman 
Catholics  not  being  admitted  to  the  bar  or  to  military  pursuits.    * 

"  Our  hero,  therefore,  as  both  he  and  his  father  were  equally 
bent  upon  selecting  the  profession  of  a  gentleman,  had  only  to 
choose  between  the  heroic  one  of  a  soldier  abroad,  and  the  non- 
heroic  one  of  an  apothecary  at  home — of  serving  in  the  armies  of 
his  most  Christian  or  Catholic  Majesty,  ^nd  beating  th^ir  enemies 
in  Flanders,  or  serving  an  acquai|itance  of  his  father's,  and  beating; 
the  pe&tle  and  mortar  in  Kilkenny t" 

Sarsfield  would  gladly  have  made  his  election  of  the  former, 
but  his  father  would  not  part  with  him,  and  he,  therefore,  be- 
comes apprentice  to  the  Kilkenny  apothecary.  .  In  this  situaticn 
he  continues  awhile,  happy*  and'  respected ;  sometimes  maki.  g 
physic,  sometimes  making 'verses^  and  sometimes  making  lovfe. 
As  the  mistress  of  his  affections,  nolhiiig  less  than  an  angel  will 
satisfy  liim  ;  fifty  times  is  his  passion  stifled  in  the  birth,  or  soon 
after,  by  some  minute  fault  in  the  chosen  fair  one:  and  Mr. 
Gamble  has  depicted,  vvith  infinite  humoiir,  his  hero's  unreason- 
able fastidiousness  on  this  score. 

The  angel  comes  at  length ;  but^  alas !  she  i%  a  fallen  angel. 

P  Untof. 
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Unfortunately,  she  has  "  not  yet  lost  all  her  original  brightness  * 
and  the  romantic  Sarsfield  becomes  captivated  by  her  beauty, 
and  apparent  innocence.  The  ruler  of  his  fate  is  a  strolling 
actress,  who  has  eloped  from  home  with  a  villain,  broken  the 
heart  of  a  doating  mother,  and  been  living  with  numbers  in  a 
State  of  prostitution^  By  consummate  art,  this  second  Milwood 
lures  him  on,  from  crime  to  crime,  till  he  becomes  inextricably 
entangled.  He  begins  by  pilfering  small  sums,  and  ends  by 
robbing  his  master  of  property  to  a  considerable  amount.  He 
now  takes  flight  with  his  paramour,  designing  to  emigrate  witk 
ber  to  America/ and  commence  actor  there.  His  agonies,  as  he 
passes  in  darkness  the  door  of  his  father,  are  admirably  described. 
Criminal  as  he  is,  be  is  not  yet  profligate,  and  every  new  step 
that  he  makes  in  vice,  fills  his  bosom  with  anguish  and  remorse. 

To  America,  however,  he  does  not  go.  The  partner  of  his 
shame,  who  really  meant,  in  this  instance,  to  be  faithful  to  him, 
^eets  by  chance,  in  Dublin,  with  her  original  seducer.  That 
seducer,  whose  bands  are  red  with  the  blood  of  recent  murder, 
lias  still  such  an  ascendancy  over  her,  that  he  compels  her  to 
abandon  Sarsfield,  and  to  carry  off  nearly  the  whole  of  the  stolen 
money.  For  the  deserted  youth  she  leaves  a  letter,  filled  with 
"Expressions  of  bitter  sorrow  and  regret,  and  warning  him  to 
^void  beings  like  herself.  She  incloses  in  it  a  letter  to  an  actor 
in  London,  requesting  him  to  take  Sarsfield  under  his  protection, 
in  cnse  the  latter  should  turn  his  views  towards  the  «tage. 
Having  no  other  resource,  he  adopts  this  plan,  appears  at  Drury 
l.ane  theatre,  as  Hamlet,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  Hibernian 
•accent,  is  unsuccessfiil.  He  now  becomes  acquainted  with 
Dunbar,  a  young  Irish  apothecary,  who  is  on  the  point  of  siulhig 
for  India,  and  .is  commissioned  to  send  down  an  assistant  to  his 
late  master,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol.  Sarsfield  prevails 
on  Dmibar  to  give  him  a  letter  of  introduction ;  which,  as  it  is 
<not  sufficiently  recommendatory,  he  destroys,  and  substitutes  one 
of  his  own  writing.  He  is  received  into  the  family,  and  is  begin- 
ning to  be  esteemed  by  the  members  of  it,  when  a  terrible  event 
'tears  him  from  his  place  of  shelter,  and  plunges  him  in  the  deepest 
misery* 

On  quitting  Ireland,  he  had  assumed  the  name  of  Butler, 
\vliich  was  that  taketi  by  his  unworthy  mistress,  and  had  likewise 
pretended  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  north.  Butler  was  the 
name  of  her  seducer,  and  he  was  the  ^man  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
compelled  her  to  rob  and  abandon  Sarsfield.  He  had  murdered, 
undtr  circum'  tances  of  the  most  horrible  cruelty,  a  pedlar  ef 
Dttnnamaha,  near  Strabane,  and  was  flying  fix>ni  jti^tice  when  be 
met  his  old  companion.  Unfortunately,  Butler  bears  in  face 
a  distant  resemblance  to  Sarsfield,  and  the  latter  in  uow  arrested. 
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in  suspicion  of  being  the  murderer ;  a  suspicion  whiclns  strength- 
ened by  his  obstinately  refusing  to  give  his  real  name  and  place 
of  birth^  and  likewise  by  his  having  been  in  possession  pf  a 
remarkable  piece  of  gold^  which  the  pedlar  was  known  to  have 
worn  as  an  amulet)  but  which  Sarsfield  had  taken  in  change  at  a 
tavern j  on  his  departure  from  Dublin.  Though  staggered  in  bis 
opinion^  Dunbar  interests  himself,  as  far  as  possible,  in  behalf  of 
his  acquaintance ;  but  appearances  are  so  strong  against  the  sup- 
posed culpritj  that  he  is  shipped  to  Carrickfergu^,  to  take  his 
trial.  After  having  been  barbarously  treated  by  the  captain,  and 
nearly  lost  on  his  passage,  he  once  more  sets  foot  oil  his  native 
island. 

In  the  jail  of  Carrickfergus  he  remains  oiily  a  short  tinie*  He 
is  liberated  by  the  French,  who,  under  the  command  of  the 
celebrated  Thurot,  became  masters  of  the  town.  He  is  made 
ensign  and  assistant  surgeon  by  Thurot,  sails  from  Carrickfergus 
with  him,  and  is  taken  by  the  English.  Speaking  French  per- 
fectly well^  Sarsfield,  under  the  name  of  Glisson,  contrives  to . 
pass  himself  off,  without  suspicion,  as  a  subject  of  France.  If  6 
IS  sent  on  parole  to  Strabane^  where  he  speedily  contracts  an 
ardent  and  pure  affection  f^r  Miss  Ormsby,  the  daughter  of  the 
postmaster.  His  love  is  returned  with  equal  ardour  and  purity. 
His  history  he  dares  not  unfold^  and  Miss  Ormsby  continues  ig- 
norant that  he  is  her  countryman.  At  length,  a  packet  arrives^ 
with  orders  from  government  to  arrest  Beniardine  Glisson,  as  an 
Irishman,  and  as  suspected  of  having  committed  a  horrible  mur- 
der near  Stranraer  in  Scotland.  This  mistake,  pf  Stranraer  for 
Strabane,  aros^  from  the  wretched  writing  and  spelling  of  the 
justice  at  Carrickfergus,  vyho  apprized  government  of  the  flight 
of  Sarsfield.  The  postmaster  being  just  then  gone  to  bed,  ia 
his  habitual  state  of  intoxication,  the  packet  is  opened  by  Miss 
Ormsby^  whose  soul  is  agonized  by  the  dreadful  idea  that  the 
man  she  adores  is  a  murderer.  Love,  however,  pleads  for  him^ 
and  she  flies  to  warn  him  of  his  danger.  A  highly  pathetic 
scene  takes  pldce,  in  which  Sarsfield  convinces  her  that  he  is 
unstained  by  blood ;  and  tl^ey  then  part,  with  vows  of  mutual 
Constancy. 

Sarsfield  now  undergoes  much  hardship,  and,  to  obtain  the 
mesiiis  of  escape,  is  guilty  of  two  or  three  deviations  from  rec- 
titude ;  which,  as  tending  to  degrade  his  character,  we  should 
object  to  laying  at  his^  door,  were  it  not  the  author's  avowed 
•bject  to  show  that  the  commission  of  one  crime  almost  neces- 
sarily leads  to  the  commission  of  others^  Escaping  from  a 
second  storm,  he  lands  ini  the  island  of  Bute^  where  he  stays 
several  Weeks ;  and,  by  his  medical  skilly  and  his  pleasing  man. 
iierS|  so  ingratiates  himself  \v  ith  the  islanders^  that^  when  he 
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quits  them,  lie  has  five  guineas  in  his  waistcoat,  beslijes  t  catU 
pocket  full  of  penn}^  and  halfpenny  pieces.  Where^  however^ 
fifty  years  ago,  the  good  people  of  Bute  obtained  their  penny 
pieces,  Mr.  Gamble  forgets  to  infornis  ua. 

Sarsfield  once  more  bends  his  steps  towards  London.  As  he 
approaches  Berwick,  at  night-fall,  he  is  overtaken  by  &  man, 
evidently  intoxicated,  who  enquires  the  distance  to  th^t  place, 
and  commences  a  conversation,  which  at  first  is  extremely 
ludicrous,  from  his  abundant  uSe  of^ant  phrases,  abrupt,  broken 
'sentences,  and  strange  oaths.  It  soon  passes  from  the  luditrous 
into  the  terrific.  Having '  chanced,  in  his  rhapsody,  to  utter 
tlie  word  ghost>  it  awakes  a  train  of  ideas,  and  the  mys- 
terious stranger  becomes  absolutely  phrenzied.  He  is  Con- 
vulsed, raves,  blasphemes,  and  his  distorted  imagmation  pictures 
to  him  a  host  of  demons  and  spectres  hemming  him  round,  and 
preparing  to  seize  him.  Sarsfield  is  desirous  to  shake  him  oflFj 
but  the  stranger  in  agony  implores  his  loathitig  companion  to 
accompany  him  "  only  past  yon  green  hlU"  where  the  spectres- 
are  waiting  for  him  ;  and,  on  receiving  a  refusal,  he  endeavours 
to  obtain  by  force  a  compliance  with  his  request.  A  struggle 
ensues,  in  which,  after  having  several  times  rolled  over  each 
other,  Sarsfield  succeeds  in  mastering  his  antagonist.  Sobered 
"by  the  contest,  the  stranger  rises ;  his  fears  have  vanished  ivith 
his  drunkenness ;  and  he  undauntedly  rushes  forward,  mutterhig 
hopes  of  future  revenge,  and  leaving  Sarsfield  half  exhausted, 
and  shudderingpflt  his  lecent  peril,  and  at  the  mortifying  fact  tlial 
the  face  of  the  stranger  here  a  resemblance  to  his  own. 

As  Sar^^field,  after  sitting  a\\hile  to  recover  himself,  isf  getting 
tjp  from  tht  bunk,  he  strikes  his  foot  against  a  canvas  bag.  It 
.  conlnins  a  large  sum  in  Dutch  money,  and  the  picture  of'  a 
beautiful  woman,  set  round  with  biiliiants.  At  Berwick',  he 
reads  an  advertisement,  from  a  Dutch  Privy  Counsellor,  who 
has  heen  robbed  of  the  property,  and  now  offers  forgiveness  oJF 
the  past,  and  a  large  reward,  to  whbevei  will  restore  the  pic- 
ture. Sarsfield  eagerly  avails  himself  of  this  opportunity,  sails  to 
Holland,  candidly  tells  the  Counsellor  his  t^hole  story,  and  i» 
affectionately  received  and  patronized  by  him.  During  his  stay 
tt  Amsterdam,  he  is  requested  to  visit  a  wretched  Englishwoiti'an^ 
jm  accomplice  whom  the  thiefLhad  left  behind,  and  who  is  ndvir 
d}ing  hi  prison.  To  his  astonishment,  it  is  his' faithless  mis- 
tress. The  miscreant  with  whom* he  had  struggled,  on  his  road 
to  Berwick,  w  as  Butler,  the  murderer  of  the  pedlar.  Aid  comes 
too  late  to  the  miserable  woman,  and  she  expires  in  his  arms, 
forgiven  by  her  victim,  and  repentant  of  her  crimes.  Sarsfield 
saiis^  in  an  honourable  capacity^  to  one  of  the  Batavian  settle^ 
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taentSy^efe,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  lie  acquires  a  fortune, 
afid  the  warmest  esteem  and  affection  of  all  who  know  him. 

Dunbar,  having  earned  a  competency  in  India,  is  return! n^r  to 
EBgland,  and  touches  at  Ceyion,  on  his  passage.  He  there  tinds 
every  mouth  filled  with  praise  of  an  atniable  French  gentleman, 
the  secretary  to  the  governor,  \^ho  unluckily  has  just  been  taken 
ill.  He  contrives  to  obtain  on  interview  with  this  admired 
Frenchman,  and  discovers  Sarsfield,  whose  illness  is  only  feigned, 
to  avoid  meeting  with  Dunbar.  Thonsjh  blest  >*ilh  rich*  s,  and 
die  strong  attachment  of  higli  ainl  low,  Sarsltcld  is^  nevertheless, 
melancholy  and  disconsolate.  The  bitter  memory  of  the  past, 
bis  confiding  plundered  master,  his  heart-broken  father,  and  the 
lost  Miss  Ormsby,  perpetually  haunt  his  mind ;  and,  dei;raded 
in  his  own  eyes,  he  hates  and  despises  himself  for  the  trrors  of 
his  early  jTars.  Shrinking  ft  oan  the  idea  of  being  pointed  at  by 
the  finger  of  scorn,  he  resolves  never  to  return  to  Ireland ;  biit 
out  of  this,  resolution  he  is  ultimately  reasoned  b}"  the  sensible 
and  friendly  Dunbar^  and  he  consequently  revisits  the  land  of 
his  birth. 

Disguised  as  a  servant  he  journeys  in  the  north  of  Ireland  with 
his  friend,  and  at  an  inn,  and  intoxicated,  once  more  meets 
Butler,  the  detestable  assassin.  The  scene  v\hich  describes  the 
ftantic  conduct  of  the  murderer,  and  the  mode  by  which  Sarstield 
vorked  on  his  conscience  and  his  terrors,  to  obtain  a  confession 
of  the  crime,  is  drawn  with  the  pencil  of  a  master.  Nor  is  there 
less  merit  in  the  description  of  the  trial,  which  terminates  bj 
sentence  of  exeeution  being  passed  on  the  criminal. 

Miss  Ormsby  is  still  alive,  still  doats  on  Sarsfield,  and,  by 
dint  of  study,  has  rendered  herself  an  accomj^lished  and  elegant 
voman.  The  nuptials  are  soon  agreed  on.  Tl^  hour  is  come ; 
the  minister  is  waiting;  Sarsfield  is  every  moment  expected; 
and  all  are  anxious  for  the  commencement  ot  the  joyful  ceiemony. 
It  is  now  dark ;  Dunbar  returns  from  seeking-  the  bridegroom  ; 
his  cheek  is  pale ;  his  countenance  is  full  of  horror ;  4ind  his 
garments  are  covered  with  blood.  He  has  found  Sarsfield 
stretched  on  the  earth,  pierced  in  the  breast  with  a  mortal  wound, 
and  fast  expinifg.  The  hapless  lover  only  lives  long  enough  to 
breathe  his  last  in  the  arms  of  his  distracted  bride. 

Bulkr  was  the  perpetrator  of  tliis  crime.  Timorous  and,  help- 
less while  under  the  influence  of  intoxication^  he  was  bold, 
cunning,  and  fvdl  of  res^iurces,  when  sober,  liy  affecting  a 
dread  of  being  alone,  and  by  threatening  the  jailor  to  haunt  him, 
if  he  allowed  him  to  remain  by  himself  in  the  condemned  cell, 
he  induced  the  mnn  to  shut  him  up  with  the  rest  of  the  piisoners  ; 
m  conjunction  w*ilh  whom  he  contrived  to  remove  the  bars  of 
Ibe  window^  and  escape.     In  his  flighty  he  met  Sarsfield,  and, 
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Vf'ith  demoniac  expressions  of  joy,  plunged  a  knife  into  hii! 
bosom.  This  monster  of  iniquity  succeeds  in  eluding  pursuit;^ 
and  thus  remains  unpuni:$hed  for  his  enormous  atrocities. 

That  the  story  is  an  eventful  and  interesting  one^  our  readers 
will  not  need  to  be  told.  That  Mr.  Gamble  possesses  abilities 
to  do  justice  to  his  subject^  candoi^r  obliges  us  to  inform  them. 
He  delineates  character  well^  is  an  acute  observer  of  life  and 
manners,  has  a  considerable  portion  of  humour>  and  a  generally 
spirited  style^  and^  in  more  than  one  instance^  shows  himself  to 
be,  in  the  pathetic,  scarcely  inferior  to  the  author  of  the  Man 
of  Feelhig.  Many  of  the  scenes  which  he  describes  produce  on 
the  mind  almost  the  effect  of  reality.  This  praise  given,  we 
must  perform  tho  iess  pleasing  task  of  ceqsuring  his  defects. 

The  first  literary  fault  which  we  must  notice  in  Mr.  Ciamble'a 
production,  is  the  awkward  manner  in  which  the  narration  is 
carried  on.  The  narrative  wants  order  and  connection,  in  a 
wonderful  degree.  It  does  not  move  regularly,  but  by  leaps 
and  starts :  its  motion,  to  borrow  the  words  of  Burke,  is 
^'  backward  and  forward,  oscillation  not  progression.''  Some 
of  the  chapters  seem  as  if  the  printer,  by  accident  or  careless- 
ness, had  mis-arranged  them.  In  his  prefatory  advertisement^ 
Mr.  Gambia  partly  gives  a  clue  to  the  cause  of  this.  The  his-^ 
iory  wa^  originally  intended  to  form  a  portion  of  another  workj^ 
and  was  subsequently  altered  and  enlarged,  to  fit  it  for  appearing 
as  a  separate  publication.  A  little  care,  however^  would  have 
prevented  the  defect  of  which  we  complain. 

In  point  of  .taste  Mr.  Gamble  is  deficient.  He  twice  or  thrice 
injures  bis  pathetic  scenes,  by  introducing  miserable  conceits, 
which  would  be  misplaced  any  where,  and  which  are  most  oifen* 
$jively  misplaced  ip  such  situations.  For  instance,  speaking  of 
the  bleeding  wounds  of  the  murdered  pedlar,  he  says,  f^  the 
blood  flowed  over  the  floor,  in  meanders  winding,  fanciful  and 
graceful,  as  the  deed  which  had  spilled  it  was  crooked,  bar- 
barous, and  graceless.*'  Nothing  in  a  worse  taste  than  this  can 
possibly  be  con^ceived.  At  a  pun  be  once  or  twice  makes  an 
effort,  but  the  effort  is  a  wretched  one.  He  is  likewise  to(i  fond 
of  digressing,  in  the  middle  of  his  story ;  and  h^  now  and  then 
indulges  in  apostrophes  and  exclamations,  which,  though  he  may 
think  theni  fine,  w^  must  take  leave  to  consider  as  blots  in  his 
volumes.  That  he  constantly  falls  into  Iricisms,  such  as  shall 
for  will,  and  other  errors  of  the  same  kind,  is  a  circumstance 
for  which  the  difficulty  that  an  Irishman  or  Scotchman  always 
finds  in  writing  pure  £ngUsh,  may  pailly,  perhaps,  afford  an 
pxcuse.  "  '  .  '         ' 

Wtll,  however,  would  it  be,  were  this  all  that  criticism  could 
allege  against  him.     But  be  stands  amenable  for  faults,  to  use 
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10  harsber  a  teraij  of  a  much  more  alarming  magnitude;  faults 
which  it  would  be  criminal  in  us  to  allow  to  pass,  undisclosed 
and  unreproved.  His  perverted  politics,  his  sly  thrusts  ut  govern- 
ment, his  hatred  of  episcopal  establishments,  and,  indeed  of  all 
religious  establishments,  and  his  witless  sneers  at  the  clergy,  we 
shall  only  mention  with  a  brief  expression  of  contempt  and  cen« 
sure,  much  as  they  merit  to  be  chastised  with  severer  vengeance^ 
liVe  must  pass  on  to  a  subject  of  higher  importance. 

That  Mr.  Gamble  believes  in  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  we 
are  disposed  to  credit,  because  he  repeatedly  intimates  his  belief, 
and  reasons  on  the  supposition  of  that  existence.  But,  were  not 
jthe  evidence  strong  on  this  head,  one  staggering  passage,  in  his 
first  volume,  in  which  he  says,  *^  Providence  or  Nature,  the  name 
is  of  small  consequeuce,''  would  induce  us  to  entertain  very  seri« 
ous  doubts.  Let  us  nevertheless,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Gamble,  de« 
clare,  that  he  always  professes  himself  the  advocate  of  virtue,  and 
pleads  forcibly  in  its  cause. 

The  strongest  prop  of  virtue  he  labours  hard,  however,  to 
destroy.  He  disbelieves  the  immortaUty  of  the  soul.  He  affects 
only  to  doubt,  but  his  doubt  is  manifest  disbelief.  The  pestilent 
and  accursed  doctrine,  that  man  is  a  mere  lump  of  breathing 
clay,  who,  when  he  dies,  ^^  to  night  and  silence  sinks  for  ever- 
more," he  incessantly  thrusts  forward.  He  puts  it  into  the 
mouths  of  his  chief  characters,  he  advances  it  in  his  own  cha* 
nicter,  he  lists  slip  no  opportunity  to  inculcate  it,  he  absolutely 
drags  it  in  by  force,  and  blurs  and  contaminates  with  it  the  most 
affecting  pages  of  hia  book.  The  motto 'of  his  tale  should  be, 
*^  Death  is  an  eternal  sleep."  It  seems  in  him  a  want,  a  crav« 
ing,  a  rage,  to  blast  the  brightest  prospects  pf  the  human  race ; 
and  thus,  whatever  may  be  his  real  meanings  to  give  additional 
arms  to  insolent  Vice,  and  to  drive  sulfering  Virtue  to  despair^ 
It  would,  perhaps,  be  in  vain,  to  attempt  to  convince  him  of  the 
criminality  and  absurdity  of  his  opinion ;  but  we  must  tell  him, 
that,  were  his  opinion  as  true  as  it  is  palpably  false,  he  con^mits 
an  act  of  cruelty,  as  well  as  of  gross  impolicy,  in  thus  obtruding 
it  on  the  w  orld.  If  this  life  be  indeed  all  that  man  is  to  know^ 
cmel  must  he  be  who  wantonly  and  uselessly  destroys  any  of 
those  benevolent  illusions,  which  cheer  him  on  his  path,  recou« 
cile  him  to  his  fate,  and  shed  a  lustre  over  the  night  of  the  grave* 
This  ai^upa^nt  qiay  probably  have  weight  withhitp,  whep  Others, 
of  a  highef  nature,  would  be  disregarded. 

Tl^t  he  should  pot  believie  in  ^  state  of  future  pupishmepty 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 
assign  another  reason;  but  he  does  assign  one.  The  guilty »  he 
cays,  are  punished  here,  and  therefore  gught  not  to  be  punished 
bar^after*    Their  conscience,  exclainos  he,  is  their  tormentor ; 
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und  he  powerfully  describes  its  influence.  But,  unfortanatdy  for 
li#  theory,  he  pictures  its  influence  as  exercised  onfy  on  weak 
minds,  and  on  those  N\hich  are  not  lost  to  all  sense  of  virtue. 
The  fiend  incarnate  whom  he  has  drawn,  the  Iqalhsome  Butler, 
never  felt  it,  except  when  he  was  ii^toxicated;  and  it  appears,  if 
we  rightly  comprehend  the  author,  that  he  w:is  only  twice  intoxi- 
cated in  ten  years.  An  admirable  system  this,  which  punishes 
those  who  have  some  virtue  left,  and  frees  from  all  dreed  of  pun*^ 
ishment  the  profoundly  vicious  ! 

As  if  anxious  to  insure  impunity  here,  as  well  as  hereafter,  to 
©11  villains  and  'murderers,  Mr.  Gamble  makes  Sarsfield  regret 
that  he  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  Butler  to  justice. 
*'  If  Heaven,"  says  he,  "  allowed  him  time  for  repentance,  was 
it  for  me,  above  all  men,  to  refuse  it  him?''  Repentance!;— As 
well  might  we  expect  Calib^m  to  be  transformed  into  the  tricks^ 
Ariel,  as  expect  such  a  monster  to  repent.  He  feels,  occasion- 
ally, a  dread  of  the  g&llows,  and  a  horror  of  hell,  but  never  any 
t^*iing  like  contrition.  The  moment  he  breaks  his  fetters  he 
again  dips  his  hands  in  blood.  .  What  would  be  the  inevitable 
"Result  of  indulging,  at  the  expence  of  a  sacred  duly  to  society, 
fiuch  feelings  as  are  attributed  to  Sarsticld,  it  is  needless  for  us 
to  say.  Were  those  feelings  generally  acted  upon,  this  would 
be  an  excellent  world,  for  robbers  and  assassins,  and  an  abQUii- 
liable  world  for  every  body  else. 

Having  stated  what  Mr.  Gamble  does  not  believe,  we  will 
now  slate  what  he  does  believe.  He  believes — yes,  gentle 
reader,  he  really  believes — in  dreams',  omens,  and  presentiments 
of  evil.  Numerous  proofs  of  this  credence  occui  in  his  volumes. 
Jt  seems  to  us,  that,  whatever  plausible  arguments  may  be  urged 
on  this  he^d,  if  the  existence  of  spirit  be  granted  ;  that  there  is 
the  rankest  absurdity  in  the  idea,  that  a  mere  soul-less  machine, 
a  creature  originating  from,  and  ending  in  nothing,  can  have  any 
Jjrescieirt  intimations  of  the  future.  But  there  is  nought  aston- 
ishing in  the  fact  of  Mr,  Gamble  having  such  a  belief.  The 
strainers  at  gnats  have  a  wonderful  facility  in  swalloviinj 
camels. 

In  conclusion,  we  earnestly  advise  Mr,  Gamble  to  expunge 
the  obnoxious  passages,  in  the  case  of  his  book  reaching  a  second 
edition ;  ^nd,  at  all  events,  to  reflect  deeply  on  the  gloomy  and 
perhaps  terrible  consequences,  of  persevering  in  his  attachment 
to  a  system  which,  as  Mr.  Burke  eloquently  expresses  it,  *'  makes 
»riih  vv'ilbout  dignity,  ^qd  death  without  hope."*' 
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Art.  XV-  The  VolHkal  memento,  or  Extracts  from  the 
Speeches  during  the  last  Six  Years,  of  nearly/  an  Ilu/idred 
of  the  most  distinguished  Members  of  both  IJouses  of  Par-- 
iiament.  By^  a  Parliamentarj/  Reporter.  8vo,  pp.  53Q, 
I  OS,     Longman.     1814. 

The  prophecies  of  the  Opposition,  like  the  dreams  of  love* 
sick  maidens,  must  be  interprettd  by  contraries  ;  b««t  even  »  with 
this  general  hiw  of  interpretation  they  will  not  always  be  found 
to  preserve  their  consistency.  There  is  not,  indeed,  a  happier 
employment  than  this  aforesaid  trade  of  prophesying  j  for, 
however  the  predictions  may  be  contradicted  by  the  event,  tho 
prophets  are  siili  secure.  Mankind^  in  general,  and  especiallj 
those  in  the  political  world,  have  a  strong  tendency  to  look  for- 
ward, but  none  to  look  back,  unless,  indeed,  their  attention  bet 
forced,  by  very  considerabk  powers  of  lungs,  into  a  retrograde 
channel.  Let,  therefore,  tlie  predictions  of  the  prophet  come 
as  false  as  they  may,  he  will  have  too  much  sense  to  recall  the 
minds  of  the  nation  to  his  former  blunders,  but  will  try  his  lucfc 
a  second,  or  a  thousanJih  time,  and  begin  prophesying  again  with 
all  his  nught  and  main.  Political  prophesying  is  like  a  lottery 
in  which  llureare  many  blanks,  fcv\  prizes,  but  no  forfeits.  As, 
long  an  a  man  w  ill  predict  misery  and  njisfortune  lo  the  coun- 
tryy  he  will  never  want  an  audience  :  f  lly  wifl  admire,  and  fac- 
tion will  i:e-echo  his  strains.  Let  the  event  discover,  what 
reason  had  long  since  endeavoured  to  prove,  the  falsehood  of 
his  calculations,  he  envelopes  himself  in  new  gloom  and  fresh-* 
created  mystery;  and  redeems  the  extravagance  of  his  past  er* 
I'ors  by  fresh  draughts  4ipoh  the  everlasting  resources  of  futiu 
rity ;  or,  as  was  inimitably  said  by  our  late  lamented  minister ; 

"  Destroy  the  web  of  prophecy — in  vain : 
The  creature's  at  his  dirty  work  again.*' 

It  is  the  object  of  the  present  volume  to  record  a  few  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  prophetical  eloquence^  .which,  for  this 
last  five  years,  has  dislingni'-.hed  the  opposition  leaders  ;  and  to 
contrast  them  with  those  reasonable  hope^*  which  the  ministem 
of  the  day  entertained  of  ultimate  success  in  the  glorious  cause 
in  which  the  country  was  embarked.  A  collection  of  speeches 
upon  various  subjects  and  at  various  times,  expressive  of  those 
opinions  which  were  held  by  different  parties  respecting  the  final 
issue  of  the  content,  will  pcrha{)s  discover,  in  the  clearest  poin| 
of  view,  the  various  degrees  both  of  penetration  and  patriotism 
which  directed  and  animated  the  speakers  ;  and  by  recalling  our 
attention  to  the  past,  will  effectually  shew  in  whose  wisdom  we 
should  most  securely  repose  our-  confidence  for  the  future.  It 
WiBuotbe  without  ^niertaiument  that  wc  sliall  read  an  extract 
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from  a  speech  of  luord  Grenville^  delivered  on  the  21tt  of  March 
1811. 

**  They  were  told  that  night,  that  it  was  proper  still  to  continue 
their  efforts ;  and  they  were  told  this,  as  if  up  to  that  moment  these 
efforts  had  been  successful.  *  Look  back  (said  his  Lordship)  to 
Spain — look  to  the  sacrifices,  to  the  losses  which  have  been  there 
sustained,  in  wild  and  impracticable  projects,  and  see  the  situation 
in  which  Spain  is  at  this  moment.  Look  to  the  immediate  object 
of  this  motion,  Portugal :  what  have  been  the  fruits  of  the  opera- 
tions there  ?  What  is  now  the  state  of  Spain  ?  What  the  situation 
of  Portugal  ?  What  return  has  been  made  to  this  country,  what 
benefit  has  she  reaped  from  the  immense  exertions  that  have  been 
made,  the  enormous  sums  that  have  already  been  expended  in  aid 
of  that  cause  ?  All  that  we  have  been  told  in  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is,  that  the  enemy  has  not  yet  been  able  to  achieve  the  con« 
quest  and  subjugation  of  Portugal — that  the  British  army  is  still 
there.  Yes,  the  British  army  is  still  there ;  but  does  it  possess 
more  of  the  country  than  the  ground  which  it  actually  occupies  ? 
Thi^  is  all  that  is  held  out  to  your  Lordships  respecting  the  present 
state  of  afiairs  in  that  country.  As  to  the  future,  not  one  wOrd 
has  been  uttered  to  encourage  our  hopes,  to  cheer  our  prospects, 
to  afford  the  slightest  consolation  for  all  the  efibrts  and  sacrifice^ 
which  have  already  been  fruitlessly  made  in  pursuit  of  the  same 
unattainable  objects.  We  are  not  even  told,  that  all  this  enormous 
expence  will  tend  to  defend,  and  ultimately  secure  Portugal.  The 
only  reason  and  encouragement  with  whtch  we  are  favoured  in 
justification  of  it  is,  that  it  is  hoped  we  may  long  continue  to  main- 
tain that  narrow  spot  of  ground  which  our  army  now  occupies. 
Thus,  in  hazarding  our  best  means,  we  do  not  essentially  contribute 
to  help  or  save  Portugal,  while  we  vainly  drain  our  own  resources, 
and  risk  our  own  safety — those  resources,  which,  if  prudently 
xn^nag^d,  and  providentially  laid  up  for  a  more  propitious  mo* 
inent,  would  not  only  secure,  but  might  also  be  efTectually  em* 
ployed  in  the  support  and  defence  of  other  countries."     P.  182. 

Our  readers  will  not  be  displeased  to  be  presented  with  an 
extract  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Whitbread,  who  must  be  allowed 
by  all  parties  to  be  a  perfect  oracle  in  all  matters  of  foreign  and 
domestic  policy. 

"  For  his  own  part,  as  he  considered  the  contest  hopeless,  he 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  sooner  the  question  was  decided,  the  bet- 
ter :  and  under  that  impression,  he  wished  sincerely  that  Lord 
Wellington  and  his  brave  army  were  safe  back.  If  that  Noble 
General,  however,  should  be  attacked  in  the  position  he  occupied, 
he  had  no  doubt,  he  would  obtain  a  most  glorious  victory,  but  he 
feared,  like  the  victory  obtained  at  Talavera,  it  would  prove  barren 
and  unproductive.  Jt  would  give  the  French  another  specimen  o^ 
British  valour,  but  he  must  deprecate  sjich  a  waste  of  human  life 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  showing  what  had  b^^^  so  frequently  an^ 
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**  Though  we  might  find  resources  to  continue  to  send  but  men 
to  Spain,  and  succeed  in  protracting  the  struggle,  yet  it  was  not 
any  assistance  of  ours  which  could,  in  his  opinion,  prevent  the  final 
subjugation  of  the  Peninsula.  It  had  been  represented,  and  was 
admitted,  that  the  Portuguese  troops  had  greatly  improved  in  dis- 
cipline and  efficiency,  but  their  steadiness  was  yet  to  be  tried ;  and 
even  supposing  them  equal  to  British  troops,  what  chance  would 
that  give  of  any  progress  in  Spain  ?  Was  any  man  so  absurd  as  to 
imagine,  that  if  the  French  were  once  completely  masters  of  Spain, 
the  force  now  in  Portugal  would  be  sufficient  to  maintain  possession 
of  that  country  against  the  whole  concentrated  power  of  Srance  ? 
He  trusted  they  should  not  soon  again  hear  of  a  British  army  ad« 
yancing  into  Spain.  It  was  scarcely  to  have  been  supposed,  that 
such  an  event  would  have  so  soon  occurred,  afler  the  fatal  ex- 
perience of  Sir  John  Moore's  campaigp.  The  experiment,  how-, 
ever,  had  again  been  tried ;  Lord  Wellington  not  only  advanced 
into  Spain,  but  staid  there,  until  the  want  of  all  supplies  obliged 
him  to  withdraw ;  it  was  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  no  British 
urmy  would  again  be  sent  into  Spain,  until  a  physical  secucity  of 
the  necessary  supplies  should  be  obtained. 

'^  As  things  now  stood,  Spain  was  completely  closed  against  us. 
So  far  from  looking  to  any  progress  of  the  British  arms  in  Spain, 
the,  whole  nation,  as  well  without  as  within  that  House,  was  ex« 
pecting,  momentarily,  the  intelligence  of  that  victory,  which  he 
was  confident  would  be  glorious,  though  he  feared  it  would  be 
barren ;  and  which  would  be  the  result  of  any  attack  upon  the 
British  army  on  the  Portuguese  frontier.  Were  they  not  apprized 
that  Massena  had  arrived  at  Salamanca,  and  taken  the  command 
pf  the  French  army  ?  Was  it  not  known  that  he  was  concentrating 
his  force  to  make  an  attack  i^on  Lord  Wellington ;  and  was  it  not 
likely,  that  Lord  Wellington  would  consequently  be  committed 
with  the  allied  army  against  superior  numbers  ?  Whatever  might 
be  the  case,  he  had  no  doubt  of  victory  attending  the  British  arms ; 
but  he  was  no  less  sure,  that  such  triumph  would  be  fruitless,  and 
that  the  British  army  would  be  compelled  to  embark  in  the  course 
of  a  very  short  space  of  time  after  the  achievement.  What  mus^ 
be  done  at  last,  he  thought  ought  to  be  done  in  time ;  the  sooner, 
therefore,  the  British  4rmy  should  be  withdrawn,  the  more  it 
would  be  for  our  benefit,  Operations  in  Spain  were  quite  out  of 
the  question.  It  was  not  upon  the  arena  of  Portugal  that  we  could 
fight  for  Europe,  and  if  we  should  be  mad  enough  to  attempt  it, 
the  final  reduction  of  Portugal  woqld  necessarily  follow  the  subju-! 
gation  of  Spain.'?     P.  *94.  ^^ 

It  would  be  useless  to  enumerate  all  the  orations  which  have 
been  made  by  the  great  opposition  leaders  in  this  unhappy  cause ; 
but  it  is  most  amusing  to*  see  them  arranged  in  the  volume 
before  us,  rank  and  tile,  as  if  they  were  dragged  up  from  tlie 
shores  of  Lethe  to  Tenew  a  coMtest^  in  which  they  must  fall, 
pot  so  mupb  by  the  eloqueuce  of  their  adversarie3^  as  by  tl)<^K 
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own.  There  U  not  a  more  tougb,  indigestible  diet^  wbich  re-* 
quires  greater  compass  of  deglutition  and  strength  of  stomach, 
than  a  man's  own  words;  to  this, disagreeable  fare^  many  of  the 
gentlemen,  whose  speeches  are  here  recorded,  must  be  reduced ; 
if  the  English  nation  have  not  lost  tht^ir  faculty  of  remembrance* 
As  a  contrast,  however,  to  the  two  preceding  specimens  of 
prophetical  eloquence,  we  shall  give  the  reader  an  extract  from 
the  speech  of  a  man,  whose  career  of  life  was  not  commensurate 
to  his  race  of  glory.  Let  us  heair  the  predictions  of  Perceval^ 
even  as  early  as  the  April  of  181 1. 

'*  The  advantages  derived  to  ourselyes  from  the  result  of  the 
campaign  are  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  This  country,  Sir^ 
may  be  considered  as  divided  into  two  opinions  with  respect  to  its 
o»vn  power  and  prosperity.  Those  who  have  thought  that  Greats 
Britain  never  stood  higher  in  those  points,  are  gratified  at  seeing 
their  opinion  confirmed ; — those,  on  the  contrary,  who  have  enter-* 
tained  the  desponding  idea,  that  the  sun  of  British  glory  was  fop 
ever  set,  must  now  congratulate  themselves,  and  the  country,  on 
the  proof  that  our  military  character  never  stood  so  high  as  at  the 
present  moment.  To  them  the  recent  occurrences  must  be  in- 
finitely more  gratifying  than  to  us  who  were  more  sanguine  on  the 
subject.  No  longer  can  any  fears  remain,  that  should  the  French 
seek  our  shores  we  should  not  be  able  to  meet  them.  We  have 
a  British  army,  composed  of  a  general  who  has  out-generalled 
theirs,  and  tf'oops  by  whom  their  troops  have  been  subdued.  As 
to  the  effect  of  this  campaign  on  the  enemy, 'what  his  feelings  must 
be,  afler  all  his  boasts  and  threats  against  the  British  army,  may 
be  easily  conceived.  What  its  effects  may  be,  internally,  on 
France,  I  will  not  venture  to  predict.  How  far  their  discomfiture 
in  Portugal  may  put^an  end  to  the  delusion,  that  extent  of  dominion 
is  extent  of  strength — how  far  it  may  open  the  eyes  of  the  French" 
to  the  intolerable  and  disgraceful  tyranny  by  which  they  are  at 
present  oppressed,  future  events  will  disclose.  With  regaivd  to  the 
rest  of  the  world — to  Europe  it  will  be  an  useful  lesson,  pointing 
out  the  only  road  to  security. 

"  Sir,  it  was  impossible  to  suppose,  that  it  could  be  the  divine 
intention  of  Providence  long  to  permit  the  continuance  of  tha* 
system  of  oppression  and  usurpation,  under  which  Europe  had  se 
long  groaned.  It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  presumptuous  in  us  to 
hope,  that  we  may  be  the  instrumeifts  of  delivering  the  world  frow 
its  thraldom.  It  is  not  impossible,  ih  the  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence, but  that  in  that  very  Peninsula  in  which  the  tyranny  of 
France  has  been  so  cruelly  manifested,  she  may  receive  her  death- 
wound,  if  not  her  grave.'*     P.  S44, 

To  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  take  a  retrospective  view 
of  the  five  last  years  of  the  war,  and  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
opinions  of  every  distinguished  persouage  in  either  house  of 
parliaments  respecting  its  conduct  and  termioatioUj  cannot  do 

better 
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better  than  possess  himself  of  the  volume  before  us ;  he  will 
then  be  enabled  to  j^dge  for  himself,  in  whom  patriotisni  and 
wisdom  have  been  most  conspicuous;  whether  in  those  who 
directed^  or  in  thoi^  who  thwarted  the  councils  of  Great 
Britain.  ' 

« 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  XVL  Letters  on  India ;  by  Maria  Graham:  with 
EtchiugSy  and  a  Map,  8vo.  384  pp.  14s.  JLongman. 
1814. 

This  volume  proceeds  from  the  pen  of  the  same  lady,  who 
not  long  since,  published  the  ^'  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  In- 
dia," which  was  received  with  approbation  by  the  public.  The 
volume  before  us  displays  much  pleasing  and  useful  information 
upon  oriental  affairs,  and  will  be  useful  to  those  who  at  an  early 
period  of  life  are  called  to  our  eastern  dominions.  All  the  prin- 
cipal points  which  attract  the  curiosity  of  the  European  are 
briefly  touched  upon^  affording  a  concise  but  amusing  account 
of  the  history,  the  mj^th©Iogy,  the  castes,  &c.  I^he  following  ac- 
count of  the  absurd  custom  of  sitting  in  dkerna  will  give  the 
reader  a  fair  idea  of  the  style  of  the  whole  volume, 

"*'  A  method  of  obtaining  justice,  or  of  enforcing-  a  petition, 
founded,  I  suspect,  on  the  fear  of  drawing  down  punishment  by  in- 
juring a  Brahmin,  by  whom  this  species  of  importunity  is  chiefly 
practised*  When  a  person  wishes  to  gain  a  point  that  he  has  no 
other  means  of  carrying,  and  therefore  resolves  to  sit  in  dherna,  he 
'places  himself  at  the  door  of  the  person  of  whom  it  is  to  be  obtained 
with  a  dagger  or  poison  in  his  hand,  which  he  threatens  to  use  if 
the  master  of  the  house  goes  out,  or  attempts  to  molest  him  ;  and 
as  no  sin  is  comparable  to  that  of  causing  the  death  of  a  Brahmin, 
the  unfortunate  person  is  thereby  completely  arrested.  /  The 
Birahmin  continues  to  sit  fasting ;  and  it  is  customary  for  tlje  per- 
son arrested  to  &st  also ;  so  that  it  generally  happens  that  tne  pro- 
•eeutor  obtains  his  wish,  partly  by  the  dread  of  his  death,  and 
partly  by  his  importunity.  I  believe  this  custom  properly  belongs 
to  the  Bralimins;  but  I  recollect  a  curious  instance  of  it  among  a 
lower  tribe  in  Bombay.  Shortly  after  I  went  there,  my  tailor 
brought  me  a  letter,  intreating  me  to  beg  the  magistrates  to  take 
away  a  man  who  sate  in  dherna  at  his  door.  On  inquiring  into  the 
case,'  I  found  that  it  was  to  recover  a  wife.  It  seems  the  prosecutor 
having  a  wife  whom  he  was  unable  to  support,  during  a  time  of 
scarcity,  had  made  her  over  to  the  tailor,  who  having  a  good  busi- 
ness,'was  not  only  able  to  maintain  her,  but  to  dress  her  so  well, 
that  in  time  of  plenty  she  never  thought  of  returning  to  her  former 
husband;  who  nevertheless,  as  she  was  able  to  do  a  good  deal  of 
work| 'Wished  to  have  her  back  again.    Not  being  able  to  obtain 

her 
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her  by  mtreaty>  he  had  recourse  to  the  method  by  dherna,  whrc4 
I  believe  did  not  succeed,  the  tailor  rather  choosing  to  give  him  a 
sum*  of  money  than  to  part  with  the  lady."    PI  104. 
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An  Inquiry  into  the  general  Principles  of  Scrrptare  Interpretation,  in  eight  Ser- 
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6c,c,     4to.     16s. 
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The  Campaign  of  Paris  in  1814.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Sketch  of  the  Cam^ 
paign  of  1813,  or  a  brief  and  impartial  History  of  EventSf  from  the  Invasion  of 
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Aat.  1.  The  Prophecy  cff  ^zekiet  concerning  G^stnCf  the  last 
Tyrant  of  the  Church,  hU  Invasion  of  Ros,  his  Discon^ure 
end  final  Fall,  examined  and  in  Part  illustrated.  JBy 
Granville  Penn^  Esq,  l£ino«  175  pp*  with  g  preface  of 
54  pp.  .Murra;.     1814. 

MR.  Fenti  is  the  author  of  several  learned  works>  ivdich  havi 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  public.  The  present  tract  is  iu«. 
tended  as  a  sequel  to  the  ''  Christian's  Survey  of  all  the  primary 
£veuts  and  IVriods  of  the  World/'  vvhich,  on  its  first  appear- 
au^e,  was  examined  at  the  tribunal  6f  public  criUdsiH,  and  sooii 
passed  to  a  second  edition. 

The  prophet  Daniel,  whose  book,  small  in  size  but  abundant  in 
awful  matter,  ex tending^from  his  own  days  to  the  end  of  time,  has 
caused  him  to  be  always  ranked  as  one  of  the  four  great  prpphetSj 
foreteb,  with  an  eye  particularly  to  the  later  pei^ods  of  hit 
prophaey,  that  ''  many  shall  run  to  and  fto,  and  Jmowledge 
shall  be  increased.'^  *  xii.  4.  Accordingly  in  the  marvellous 
event^  which,  within  the  last  five  and  twenty  years^  have  passed 
in  rapid  auccession  before  the  astonished  eyes  of  Europe^  general 
attention  has  been  forcibly  directed  to  the  sacred  volume.  The 
learned  have  asked  themselves,  and  the  unlearned  have  asked 
their  neighbours,  whether  revolutions,  new  and  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  the  world,  are  not  foretold  in  the  mysterious  page 
of  prophecy.  And  although  we  have^  in  consequence,  heard 
at  one  time  of  ''  Antichrist  in  the  French  convention/^  and  at 

Jther  times  been  amused  with  other  plausible  theories,  which, 
ave  been  swept  away  with  the  events  which  gave  them  birth ; 
yet,  on  the  whole,  the  boundaries  of  just  interpretation  have 
bven  extended  \  and  we  may  apply,  though  not  perhaps  without 
some  limitation,  the  observaUon  of  the  sagacious  Newton,  that 
few  hs^e  in  these  later  days  applied  themteives  iu  good  earneat 
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r^  .whatever 

■  Ant*  Cover  tftlhe  Velvet  Cushion,     bi.  6i'  iOn  of  the 
Sekmmsfroiiillie  Writing)  of  Fuller  and  South;  •■                    hc  perhaps 

■l.ifn  tHHl  Ciiarvwr  of  ihe  former.     By  Oie  Rcy.  ArrV  mnvp«  snmc 

C«lle-F,  OifoHt.     12n.o.     S».  6d.  jIIIOVKM  miuic 

The  G»ol  of  the  City  of  Bristol  comp-red  «it>  -ga''0   ^l^   nXeO 

.trnded  tu  diifusc  h  mure  general  KnowltHge  of  complisfaed  pro- 

.%''i;ilr«;p«tb''g  .  n.*- Theory  »r  Nn™-  }^^-   "-"^^   «"' 

l»et»cei.  Ihe  Orders  und  Eoners  of  Nu;-  ..sed  ;    aild    We    Were 

Eqnaiiuiis  of  rvety  Hcuree.  and  ■  Uetr  '  _i,g  interpretation  of  the 

.  X  iZrXlr^J'iVSiS  "-  '■"""Si.  tte  votae,  whm 

■  The  NatnmiiM  Witt  Travtaier"  '        lOem,  retufiied  Upon  US.  _Whe. 
Author  of  13nib.h  Omithuli.gy.       ^-umI  have  entifelv  removed  them, 

lo  tiie  United  Ki..gd..m  ■     /  'T^ey  may  be  aWe  to  jom  with  oa  m 

w7"»;" '"  J;^*'' ,*'*  "' """'  *"'• '°  J"^'  *" 

eniing  Go^,  Of,  as  Mr.  Ptenn  wtitfea  it, 
;es  it  like   Rogue  and   Vogue,  it  h^is^ 
,  vowel  in  Greet,  FiiF,  (p.  51.)  b  con-^ 

39th  chaptBis  of  Ezekiel ;  of  which  the;' 
0,  and  the  second  die  sudden  repulse  of 

I  in  the  Scriptures,"  it  ia  ohserved,  fi.  5 1 , 

'>  uzled  Uie  Biblical  critics  than  this   oP 

nds  it,  under  the  double  form  of  Gogo, 

IS,  of  the  second  declension,  (p.  55,)  to 

i  in  the  national  history  of  the  Franks  or 

ijor  Domus  Regitu^  Dux  Francoram,  or 

B  (p.  69,)  *  in  the  «xth  century,   under 

trasin,  comprehending  the  North-eastern 

He  appears  iiot  10  have  been  a.  native 

*ft!Jlringdom,"(p.fi43)  had  for  a  tijne  great  authority  abd  fame, 

tut  canlc'to  asudden  and  violent  deatli.'      Some  curious  apd  not 

inelegant  verses,  addressed  to  Gogue  while  he  held  the  Prankish 

reins  of  government,  are  produced  by  Mr.  Peim  from  Veiian- 

tius  iFortunatus,    bishop  of  Poi^ers,   which  strongly  mark  hi* 

hii'h  authority,  and,  in  the  various  names  of  places  mentioned 

in'them,'  connect  very  remarkably  the  proper  name  of  Gogug 

wiUi  the  territory  of  France  ^p.  6l)- 

From  this  view  of  the  subject  our  readers  will  antiapate  us 
in  supposing,  that  Gogi»e,  in  Mr.  Penn's  conception .  of  the 
character,  is  no  other  than  the  now  fallen  tyrant  Buonaparte.^ 
How  this  is  made  out,  we  proceed  to  shew.  ,.    .      .       " 

'file  exposritioti  principally  depends  upon  one  prehmmary  of 
poslulate,  and  om  important  cort-Mtioo  of  wir  authorized,  vw- 
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The  prefiinifmry^  nebessarf  io  be  concedlsd^  is  this :  that 

'  "  denotef  hete,  not  the  bod  of  Judea^  but>  asi  it  con* 

^oes  somfithnes  *,    the   ^'  Israel  of  God/'    and  the 

'  of  Israel/'  tht  whole  extent  and  {^dl^  of  the  Chris* 

Hotf  of  Mr.  Penn,  declared  in  his  Si^e3r>  (p.  1 86,) 

repeated  in  tfad  present  treatise,  "  thai;  as  the 

eoihing  of  Oiristj-  -were  blinded  by  their  el- 

^orai  Messiah  $   so  tfaosie   Christians    are 

c  eve  (at  be'la&s  it)  of  his  second  cocniog^ 

al  re9toratiofi  tif  the  Jcws^"     li  is  not  necessary 

i.{}  discUss  thii  qiiestian>  upon  which  our  author  in«- 

fullj  to  assign  his   reasons^    on    another    occasion." 

ief.  p.  atlix.')    Whether  tUb  /fl0rA/.  interpretation  of  this  claMs 

Df  prophecies' is  at- .tsi  no^^cUknerical^  it  may  be  allowable  fo 

ba^  recdiirse  to  ^  Jigardivoe  o#  spiritual  sense  in' a  j^articulat' 

p^tssagej   if  it  appeal  iHat  thef  context  plainly  demands  itw 

Whether  such*  necessit^'esdnls  in  the  present  cise  will-be  better 

deen  ar  we  proceed.        -   ,     >  •    * 

The  stril^igiallbniliod  t^f..the  ctihenlf  version^  on'  which  thp 
whole-hypiOtba^iftMigeffj  tespisctsrthe  openi^  of  the  prophecyy 
lixxviiii  £.  which  iMtw>  Pisnb/"without  disturbing,  the  original 
jtext^rendens  thoti.  ^iSon  of  maul  set  thy  fiic6  upon  Gogue^ 
of  the  land  of  Magogue>  tfa^  Cioud  of  Ros,  Mo9€,  aiid  Tobl; 
and'IMrophiesy  agaiifet  Mm/' 

.  Thjt  Hebrew  wohl  h«i,'T0sh  at  ros,  usf  an  appdlative  noun, 
it  is  observed^  (p.  15,)  signifies  headf  Mrf,  or  prince;  but  the 
Seventy  regained  it  as  a  proper  naney  and  as  such  retained  it 
in  tliieir  ttandtttion.  Jerome  also  preserved  it  in  his  Latin  ver- 
sion •;  and  Bochart^  Michaelis^  ArchbiAo|>  Newcbtne^  and 
«)thera  bskve  appr6v^d  <)f  this  transIatioiT. 

^VAiid  it  is' indeed  reoiarkabte,  £h^  wlifle  the  Gireek^  were  in 
iEh6  Constant  pr^lctice  of  adding  their  o'wil  tei^iiiinations  to  all  bar- 
batdus'or  fo^fetoi  liariies,  th'ey  shoidd  yet  have  preserved  this  name 
io  fhe  ifiiame  indeclinable  and  Asiatic  form,  in  which  we  behold  jt 
in  the  earliest  translation  of  the  prophecy." 

.,  .llius  then  we  disdem  the  modern  names  of  JRussia  and  4^ 
MOSCOW  Qt  MoskwU,  iin  the  anciient  names  of  Ros  and  Tllpser. 
And  th^  thir4  nauiC)  Tohl  or  Tubals  is  similarly  traced  tp 
ToBOLSfti».the  metropolis  of  Siberia^  to  which  the  river  TolffU 
gives  name ;  '^  and  thus  the  three  denominatic^s/  united  in  th^ 
prophecy^  point  outj  with  equal  cKpacity  and  conciseness^  those 
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f    ^  A68»  i.  Idy  seems  an  instance  ia  point 
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Mridely  esctended  regions^  which^  at  the  present  ddj,  we  denomi'* 
nate  collectively  **  The  Russian  empire.*'  P.  S3. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe^  that  the  vowels  being 
wanting  in  the  Hebrew^  as  in  several  otlier  oriental  languages, 
the  original  words  admit  the  forms  here  given  them  as  easily  as 
those  assigned  them  by  our  translators.  Tubal  and  Meshech 
were  two  of  the  sons  of  Japhet  (Gen*  x.  2.  1  Chron.  i.  5.) 
They  are  commonly  mentioned  together  in  Scripture ;  as  in  the 
prophecy  against  £gypt  (Ezelc.  xxxii.  26.)  and  in  the  very  curi- 
ous and  minute  account  of  the  merchandise  of  Tyre^  (Ezdc. 
^xvii.  13.)  where  th^y  are  said  to  have  traded  ''  in  the  persona 
of  men'^  or  slaves^  find  in  **  brass/'  with  which  Siberia  iaf  known 
to  abound,  p.  2^, 

In  the  l£Oth  Psalm^  to  which  Mr.  Penn  might  have  adverted^ 
Meshech  occurs  without  its  usual  attendant^  liibal;  and  here  the 
learned  Bythnerand  others  understand  it  of  the  Jlosehi  or  Mu9^ 
€Ovites,  but  spoken  figuratively  of  the  Jews  resembling  them  : 
^'  Woe  is  me^  that  I  sojourn  in  AfesecA^'' among  the  Jews  cruel 
and  inhuman^  as  the  Moichi  in  those  ages  were  or  were  sup- 
posed to  be.  But  when  he  adds^  ''  1  dwell  in  the  tents  of 
Kedarl  that  is  Arabia,  this  may  be  taken  literally  ;  as  it  is  ex- 
pressly said,  that,  during  his  vranderings  to  escape  the  malice  of 
Saul,  he  M*ent  down  to  the  wildemesn  of  Paran  (1  Sam.  xxr, 
1.)  which  was  on  the  confines  of  Arabia. 

The  word  H*tt^i,  in  our  translation  rendered  chiefs  is  ambigu* 
«us,  coming  from  an  extensive  root,  iwj^  which  signifies  to  lift  up^ 
to  ascend,  i^c.  it  sometimes  means  n^prince,  one  raised  above 
others,  and  sometimes  a  cloud,  which  is '  raised  aloft  from  the 
earth.  *^  Thus  when  it  is  said,  three  several  times  in  the  Scrip- 
tures>  ^*  He  maketh  the  clouds  to  ascend  from  the  extremity  of 
the  earth,"(P8al.  cxxxv.7- Jen  x.  13.  li.  .16.)  the  .word  employed 
to  signify  clouds,  is  d^hvj,  or  o>h*vj,  Nesiim,  the  singular  of 
which,  «WJ,  Nasi,  is  the  very  word  used  here,  in  the  title  of  tlic* 
j)rophecy,  to  designate  the  invader,  whose  invasion  is  immedi^ 
ately  afterwards  (verse  9>  16.)  twice  illustrated  by  the  ascent  of 
\chudr  5.28. 

ftt  these  pa9sa|^  our  translation  has  vapours  ;  but  in  Pro  v. 
xxv.  I4i  the  mii^,  woniis  rendered  clouds.  .  And  it  is  observed, 
that  it  is  equally  sublima  ftoA  natural,  and  conformable  to  the 
conceptions  and  figures  m  use  among  mankind,  that  an  invader 
should  be  described  as  Me  cloud  of  the  countries,-  which  his  as- 
*€ent  menaced.  Of  this  many  examples  are  produced ;  as  when 
^jax  in  Homer  calls  Hector  "  the  doud  of  war" 

voUfMio  NE4>02,  T^spl 7rch%  Ka\yv%i  'ERTfiP. 
and  Virgil  makes  iBneas  ^*  sustain  the  cloud  of  war** : 
Sic  obmtu«4indi<jue  telis 

jEneM 
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Xneas  nubem  belii,  dum  detooet,  omnem 

Sustmet    .aSn.s.  808. 

To  these  and  other  instances  might  have  been  added  a  striking 
passage  from  Justin ;  and  the  magnanimous  sovereign  of  die 
north  might  lately  have  said^  as  Philip  the  son  of  Demetrius  there 
does  of  the  growing  and  formidable  power  of  the  Romans  t 
^'  Videre  se  ait  consurgentem  in  Italia  nubem  illam  tracts  et 
cruenti  belli,  videre  tonantem  ac  fulmtnantem  a&  Occasa  pro* 
cdlam :  quam  in  quascunque  terrarum  partes  victoria  tempested 
detulerit,  magno  cruorii  imbre  omnia  fodaturam."    Lib.  xxix^ 

c.  lU. 

Thus  mnch  of  the  invader.  We  are  next  to  consider  the  re* 
gious  or  nations,  from  which  the  invading  host  was  to  proceed^ 
They  were  to  consist  of  Magogue  in  chief,  with  Gomer  and 
Togarnah  asw>ciated,  p.  35.  Gomer  and  Magogue  were  two  of 
the  aons  of  Japbet ;  and  Togarnah  was  a  sen  of  Gomer.  Gen< 
z.  2,  3.  1  Chron.  i«  5,  6.  Gomer  is  shewn  from  Josephus  and 
other  authorities  to  denote  the  Galatse  or  Gauls ;  and  Magogue^ 
interpreted  Scythas,  in  itself  of  very  vague  and  indeterminate  im« 
port,  when  taken  in  connection  with  Gomer  may  properly  be  un« 
derstood  to  mean  what  Diodorus  calls  "  Scythia  above  Gaul,  ex« 
tending  towards  the  Baltic,"  p.  44 ;  the  two  terms  comprehending 
ancient  Gaul,  Belgium,  and  the  countries  bordering  thereupon^ 
which  constitute  what  was  lately  called  the  empire  of  France, 
p.  46.  Togarnah  is  Trocmi,  a  nation  of  the  Gauls ;  and  as  they 
traded  at  Tyre  '^  with  horses  and  horsemen/*  Kzek.  xxvii.  14.  so 
if  is  remarked  by  S'trabo,  that  they  constituted  the  best  t»vaky  of 
the  Roman  armies.  P.  104. 

In  the  6th  verse,  the  particle  of  comparison,  3,  is  omitted,  as 
in  many  other  instances,  llie  prophet  does  not  enumerate  the 
Persians,  Ethiopians,  and  Libyans  among  the  nations  composing 
these  armies,  but  illustrates  this  warlike  appearance  of  these  /ii- 
ture  armies  and  European  nations  (which  are  the  proper  objects 
of  the  prophecy)  by  that  of  nations  of  great  power  and  celebrity 
in  lus  own  times,  Asiatic  and  African :  "  As  the  Persians,  8&c« 
p«  97,  and  *^  with  them/*  not  in  the  Septuagint,  is  omitted. 

Gogue  and  his  host  are  represented  as  coming  from  the  north  ^ 
and  jCaesar  says,  "  Gaul  is  situated  under  the  north  ;**  which  was 
the  geographicsd  relation  it  bore  to  his  native  country,  1 17n  We 
may  add,  that  if  the  expression,  ^^from  the  side  or  sides  of 
the  north**  (verse  6,  15.  xxxix.  2.)  is  strictly  taken,  it  will  point 
to  atyme  northern  region,  not  lyins  due  north  of  the  land  of  the 
prophet,  but  either  to  the  east  or  to  the  west  of  that  point ;  and 
accordingly  the  bearing  of  Gaul  was  north-west,  if  compared 
with  Palestine,  the  country  of  the  Jews^  or  with  Cbalden^  whcrot 
Szekiel  wrote  his  prophecy* 

Verse 
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Verse  8.    ''After  many  (jays  (in. a  distant  age)  thdo  s6a|t. 
muster  them/'  the  congregated  nations ;  a»  the  «aiBe  vfovd  is  ' 
rehdc^red  'by  ouur  translators^  Isaiaii  xiii.  4.     ''The  Lord  of 
]HiQst9  ntmU^rieth  the  Ijioat  of  the  battle." 

"  I  wi]l  g9  up— ^againat  ^beon  tiuit  dwell  in  f^  middle  <)f  the 
land**  yer.  11,  12^  f'The  objects  of  the  invader's  oupiditjr 
yv'ould  tbeir^fpre  dwell  in  \\xehiuirt\emd  centre  of  the  dominions  of 
ROS."  *'  The  province  of  Modcwa,'^  says  Busching^  *'  may  be 
palled  the  garden  of  Buasia^  in  the  centre  of  whidi  it  lies.^ 
f  Moscow  is'thecfitto  of  the  inland  commerce  of  Biiasia^  ami 
connects  the  trade  between  JEurope  and  Siberia."  Coxe'9 
Trav^J^. 

^  "  It  i^  uMiiipportant  to  inquire  wliai  particulate  people  are  de« 
1f>Qted|by  Sbehaand  Dedan  and  Tarshish  (v^se  IS.)  since  it  t^ 
plain  they  ar^  only  introduced  as  distant  or  4siunfouB(ting  natioiis^ 
pbserving  the  scejie  of  spoii  aad  devastatioii^  aind  .aninwdvertiog 
Vpon  it  wUh  indignation  and  disgust/'  P*  116.  ^'Thewboltf 
yiorXA^*  said  the  emperor  Alexander  in  bis  proclamation^  "  haf 
fixed  its  att^9tio.a  on  our  suffering  country."  P.  113. 

Two  ingenious  obseryadons  of  Mr.  Penn  deserve  considera^ 
tion.    The  first  is,  that  the  geography  of  the  prophecy  is  to  be 
understood  with  reference  to  the  age  of  its  fulfilment,  and  that 
))y  this  principle  we  are  to  he  guided,  if  there  was  any  difficulty^ 
as  there  does  not  appear  to  be,  in  determining  the  correspond 
^eac^  betw^euL  the  modem  names  of  JRti&s,  Moskwa,  and  Tobol, 
and.  the  prophetic  names  of  Mjos,  Mosc  and  Tobl,  dQrr?  1  •    'I'he 
9^ond  is#  that  the  passage  (ver.  1?.).  which  he  takes  affirmatively^ 
*'  Thou  art  he  of  whom  I  spake  in  former  days,  by  my  servant^ 
ih^  prophets  bf.l&rae),  who  prophesied:  of  these  days  and  yearsj^ 
\k9X\  wouhl  bring  thee  against  them,"  are  in  like  manner  to  be 
understood  as  addressed  by  the  Almighty  to  the  tyrant  himself^ 
ill  hi9  own  fisture  age.     It  is  not  therefore  necessary  to  look  ov4 
for  predictions  concerning  him  in  the  prophets  who  wrote  before 
I^ekieL    It  is  sufficient  if  such  predictions  are  found  in  some  Of 
the.  s^nciept  prophets  ;  and  such  are  open  to  our  view  in  th« 
oracles  of  flzekiel,  and  (as.  Mr.  Penn  thinks)  in  JDaniel^  and  iii|L 
ijbe  Apocalypse*  P.  124^125. 

The  following  is  one  of  many  striking  illustrations  contained^ 
in  this  small  volume!  'f  Be  thou  unto  them  for  a  saf^ard,''  versef 
7«  There  is  something  very  wonderful  in  this  taunt,  uttered  bj 
Almighty  God,  in  his  indignation  against  Ihe  evil^scourge,  whose 
malice  he  should  for  a  time  eqaploy  as  an  instrument  to  punish 
and.chastise  his  church.  It  was  thus  impiiessrvely  paraphrased  b^ 
the  late  Archbishop  Newcome :  ^  Do  thou,  confiding  in  tfn/  owti 
courage  and.d^cipline,  watckand  guard  ^hem  !"  And  it  niani« 
festlypouctrayed  a  future  character^  whose  cpusummate  arrogance 

and 
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jmi  impious  presumptioi^  should  cau£^.  bim  to  refflfd  hirnwn 
name  as  possessing  ^  virtue^  suiEcieut  to  inspire  his  armies  with 
confident  anticipations  of  victories,  and  those  of  his  enemies  with 
consternation  and  despair. 

In  1809^  when  the  tytai^t  of  Christendom  had  reached  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  his  fugitive  gloryj^  by  dictating  peace  from 
mthin  the  palace  of  the  last  Roman  emperor,  the  expressions  of 
bis  arrogance  were  also  exalted  to  their  loftiest  tone.  Surround* 
ed  by  all  the  new  sovereigns  created  under  .his  usurpation,  he' 
thus  addressed  his  public  dignitaries  from  his  throne: 

•*  Since  your  last  session,  I  have  reduced  Arragoh  and  Castila 
to  submission.    I  was  marching  upon  Cadiz  and  Lisbon,  when  ( 
was  und4ef  the  necessity  of  treading  back  my  steps^  imd  of  pknttng 
fiiy  €aghs  on  the  ramparts  of  Vienna.    Three  months  havis  seen  the 
rise  and  termination  of  thiB  fourth  Punic  war. — *FiBenckmen  /  £>oeTy 
cne  thttt  shall  oppose  you  shalj^  be  conquered^  and  reduced  to  sab^ 
nM^ioHm     Your  grandeur  shall  be  inereasid  bu  the  hatred  of  your 
enemies*    You  have  before  you  long  years  of  gtory  and  prosperity  3 
you  have  the  force  and  energy  of  the  Hercules  of  the  ancients.— i 
History  pointed  out  to  me  the  course  I  ought  to  pursue  towards 
Borne. — ^I  could  not  conciliate  these  grand  interests,  but  by  an-^ 
pulling  the  donative  of  the  French  emperors  my  predecessors  and  by 
uniting  the  Roman  states  to  France.     By  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  all 
the  "kings  and  sovereigns  my  allies  have  acquired,  and  shaU  ac* 
attire^  a  fresh  mcrease  of  territory. — I  will  protect  the  Porte^  if  the 
Porle  withdraws  herself  from  the  fetal  influence  of  England.     ( 
shall  know  how  to  punish  her,  if  she  su%rs  herself  to  be  governed 
by  cunning  and  perfidious  CQ^nse]s.     My  ally  and  friend^  the  £M« 
PERoii  OF  UussrA,  has  united  to  his  vast  empire,  Finland,  Molda- 
via, Wallachia,  &c.    I  au^  not  jealous  of  any  thing  that  can  pro-i 
duce  good  to  that  empire.  My  sentimentsjbr  its  iUusirioics  sonereigu 
are  in  unison  luith  my  policy.     When  I  shall  shew  myself  on  tho. 
Pyrenees  the   frightened  IJUebpard  {England)  will  ny    to   the 
pbean  to'  escape  shame,  def^eat,  and  death.     The  triumph  of  m^- 
i^rms  will  be  the  triumph  of  the  genius  of  good  over  that  of  evil.'* 

Whetti  in  June  1812,  his  embattled  nations  stood  ready  ta 
violate  the  frontier  of  Kussia  at  bis  command,  and  whi)e  the  arm 
of  heaven  was  Actually  uplifted  to  cast  down  his  crest  of  pridCj^ 
Hi  thus  addressed  his  armies : 

r 

<<  Soldiers ! — Russia  is  led  on  fay  a  fatality ;  her  destiny  must  be 
f^ilfiUedl — We  pass  the  Nieraent  and  '¥0  carry  xjcar  into  the^  ' 
HJBAET  ^Ji^r  territory.  The  second  Pojish  war  witL  be  as  glori- 
ous to  the  grms  of  France^  as  was  tl^e  fe«t ;  but  th^  peace  which  wb  . 
SHALL  conclude,  will  carry  iu  own  guarapiee  ;  it  wili,.  anniliilate 
that  proud  and  oyerbe^iring  influence,  which,  {f^  gfty  yeajfis,  Kus» 
81 A  has  es^ercised  over  th^  affiiirs  of  Europe*' • 

Thus' 
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Thus  proclaitned  ^^  the  mouth  speaking  great  THIKGS--* 
the  SA1PEGUAED  of  his  own  people. 

Of  die  second  ehapter  fewer  iUosttations  will  suffice.  Instead 
of  the  common  reading.  *jnM6Wj,  in  verse  2,  in  which  the  notion 
of  six  wis  supposed  to  oe  included^  Mr.  Penn,  following  the 
Beptuagint  and  St  Jerome^  reads  simply,  ^r\w»,  and  translates  it, 
t  wiU  lead  thee  forth^  ^^  I  will  turn  thee  about,  and  lead  thee 
forthi  and  cause  thee  to  go  up/'  &c.  P.  85, 138. 

The  violent  and  total  disarming  of  the  intader  is  forcibly  de- 
scribed by  a  figure  drawiv/rom  tho»>«inns,  which  were  m  the 
time  of  the  prophet:  *'  I  will  smite  thgf  bow  out  of  thy  left 
band/'  &c.  The  completion  of  which  is  attested  by  memorable 
and  authentic  documents  of  the  time.  *^  At  the  moment  in 
^'hich  the  enemy  entered  Moscow,  he  beheM  the  destructioii  of 
those  preposterous  hopes,  by  whidi  he  had  oeen  flattered.  Af* 
ter  sustaining  incalculable  losses-^nothing  remained  for  him,  bat 
f  precipitate  flight  Let  us  then  hasten  to  pursue  this  impiotis 
invader !  already  do  we  behold  him  in  ftill  flight,  abandoning 
bis  baggage,  burning  his  war^carriages,  and  reluctantly  separating 
himself  from  those  treasures,  whic^  his  profane  hands  had  torn 
from  the  very  altars  of  God.*'  P.  135.  Prmce  Koutousoff^ 
Oct.  4  and  19^.181^. 

**  The  retreat  of  the  French  is  a  flight  without  example,  abandon- 
ipg  every  thing  that  demands  carriage,  even  to  their  sick  and 
wounded.*'  Count  Platoff,  Nov.  1812. 

**  Russia  now  exhibits  an  exalted  aspect  to  the  whole  world*  On 
the  one  side  we  see  a  valiant  funiy,  whose  regiments  are  unbroken^ 
V— On  the  other  side  appear  the  ruins  of  an  immense  ormy^  in  tuhich 
nttmerous  foreign  nations  were  united  together^  to  destroy  apooserfiil 
nation  in  the  bosom  ffits  nati'oe  country^ — '^l^fiyy  pursued  by  fear 
and  terror*  They  are  followed  by  hunger — ^LXk&feed  upon  the  bodies 
of  their  own  dead  brethren."  St.  Petersburgh  Gazette  of  Dec  11« 
J812, 

*'  I  will  send  a^re  (the  calamities  of  war)  upon  MagogMe,''on 
the  dommions  of  Gogue,  or  those  nations  of  Magogue  (or  £u<« 
rope)  associated  with  him.  P.  139.  '^Seven  monthb**  shall  they  be 
burying  them  ;  and  ''  after  seven  months  shall  they  still  make 
search.**  P.  12 — 14*  Here  the  prophet  foretells,  that  the  terrible 
and  unexampled  destruction,  which  would  overtake  the  army  of 
natiom  led  on  by  Gogue,  in  their  flight  from  Ro$,  should  cause 
the  land  to  be  so  extensively  loaded  with  their  dead,  that  seven 
months  (from  the  time  of  their  slaughter)  should  not  suffice  for 
burying  all  their  scattered  bones.  '^  t'our  majesty  passed  the  Hie 
fnen  mth  4Q0ft00  men :— But  y oun  a jimy,  the  chosen  army  of 
yn^^o^f  of  GEV'HAHYjHniot  It AhY,  exists  tto  moie;  thcro 

*  Iflcach 
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lUach  unburied  the  bona  of  the  brave  men/  who  taved  France 
at  Fleurus,  Frenchmen  uho  conquered  in  Ilalvj  who  survived 
the  burning  dime  of  Egypt,  and  who  fixed  victorj  to  your 
ittaodards  at  Marei^p)>  and  AusterUu,  Jena,  and  Friedland  f 
Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon^  ISdi 
March,  WIS.  P«  144. 

'^  I  will  set  my  glory  among  the  nations."  versQ  21.  There 
never  was  a  period,  in  which,  the  overruling  arm  of  Geo  waa 
more  promptly  recognised  by  the  nadons  of  Christendom,  than 
the  present  period.— To  that  almighty  agency  the  ''  renowned" 
leaders  and  warriors  of  the  armies  of  Ros  hay^  ascribed,  with  one 
common  voice  of  praise,  all  their  triumphs ;  and  their  voice  is 
answered  by  the  highest  and  lowest  in  die  surrounding  natious* 
P.  151. 

» 

**  This  wondrous  reverse,  whiQh  has  struck  the  iterant  qf  Europe 
en  the  fields  of  Russia,  seems  more  like  the  sudden  overthrow  of 
the  host  of  Pharaoh  in  the  Red  Sea,  than  any  humau  means  of 
^scomfitare.  Surely  then,  the  most  stubborn  infidel  cannot  be« 
hold  those  mighty  acts  of  the  Most  High,  and  not  believe  and 
tremble  !'»    Morning  Post,  Dec.  17#  1812. 

"  Buonaparte  is  wholly  defeated  in  Russia !  He  is  conquered,' 
and  a  fugitive  1  And  what  can  we  say  more  ?  We  have  seen  his 
army  pass  from  victory  to  victory ;  we  have  seen  it  overthrow 
kingdoms  and  subjugate  realms* — And  now,  W/tere  is  it  f  Whera 
shall  \y^  look  for  it  ?  'A  wide  and  capable  destruction  has  swal- 
lowed it  up.'  In  this^vOtvful  event  we  rather  admire  in  humiUi^ 
THE  DISPENSATION  OF  PROVIDENCE,  than  cxult  wlth  pride  over 
the  fall  of  an  haughty  foe ;  it  is  hardly  to  be  viewed  as  an  occurence 
betvoeen  man  and  man^  or  nation  and  nation ;  but  as  A  Divijfa 
JUDGMENT  upon  tllc  earth/*    l^imes^  Dec.  17, 1812fc 

Siir  h  were  thll'^immediate  and  simultaneous  reflections  of  our 
dailjp  journals  upon  the  judgment  then  executed. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  extracts  that  Mr.  Penn  has  with 
great  ingenuity  and  learning  made  out  a  very  striking  case;  and 
vre  can  h^irdly  hesitate  to  alloWy  that  the  interpretation,  whacb, 
in  f  many  leading  circumstances,  has  been  shewn  to  Correspond 
\viUi  the  series  of  events  which  we  have  witnessed,  leads  ijm  to  the 
tnie;Bpplication  and  accomplishment  of  this  awful  prophecy.  It 
behoves  us  however  here  to  observe,  that,  iu  inquiries  of  this 
soit^  positive  arguments  are  not  so  conclusive  in  favour  of  an  hy- 
pothevis^  as  negative  arguments,  if  such  occur^  are  destructive  of 
It.  Similitude  is  not  identity  ;  and  in  adapting  the  figures  and 
phraseology  of  ancient  times  to  modern  occurrences,  we  may  sea 
or  fancy  we  see  greater  resemblance  than  in  reality  exists.  But 
contradiction,  or  non-performance,  is  a  palpable  thing,  in  which 
M  cannot  so  easily  mistake,    ^'  When  a  prophet  speaketh^  if  the 

tiling 
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thmg  fotlots)  fioty  he  hatb  epoken  presumptuously^/'  If  a  prc^-r 
phecy  is  applied  to  an  ereot,  with  which  it  doth  net»egree,  the 
application  doubtless  is  erroneous.  Is  4liere  any  faihire  ot 
agreeinent^  aad  non-fu^ltteut^  in  the  interpretation  now  h^^-et 

Tlie  present  tract  was  sketched  soon  aftef  the  armies*  oC 
Trance  commenced  their  entrance  into  tlie  territories  of  Russia 
(p.  6.)  and  it  probably  waS' finished  and  perhaps  pubUsfaed  h^^ 
f^e  the  termination  of  hostilities^  during  the  diaastrous  flight 
(p.  xxxvi.  i64>>  and  daily  dinsoomfitiire  of  the  ence  triaanphant 
Ikost.  The  author  therefore^  expecting  nodouht  tltat  the  ^ranfc 
llimself  should  fall  amidst  th^  wreck  of  his  army  in  one  of  these 
fbfe  engagements^  printed  the  4th  verse  of  the^secoiid  chapter  in. 
capitals,  leaving  half  a  page  of  blank  space  after  it^  that  tiie 
teaderj  when  the  timecame^  might  supply  the  place  and  the  date 
of  the  memorable  event :  '^  Thou  shait  fall  vpou  the  face  of 
fheJield,for  I  the  Lord  have  spoken  it  I 

As  this  did  7iot  happen^  but  the  tyrant  still  livesy  either  he 
XQttst  yet  fall  in  battle^  and  be  buried  (verse  11)  in  the  valley  of 
the  multitude  of  Gogue>  in  ;some  of  those  fields  of  sli|ugbtei:> 
where  myriads  of  his  host  were  buried  ;  or  else>  £.  k  mu$t  be 
ahewB^  if  it  can  be  shewn>  haw  this  part  of  the  prophecy  hat>  in 
Ihe  past  events,  already  been  accomplished ;  or  else^  3dly — wlncb 
heaven  in  mercy  forbid !  war  and  devastation  alike  tremendous^ 
of  which  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  countries  are  ta  be  the 
Iheatre^  must  again  visit  an  astonished  worlds  but  with  a  teniiU 
nation  at  length  equally  sudden  and  glorious^  when  the  real 
Gogue  of  that  future  day  shall  fall  and  be  buried  with  hisi 
liaug'htered  multitude. 

..  The  sequel  of  this  prophecy  (verse  £3>  8lc.)  appears  to  Mr. 
!Pf9iliio  jmbraceaod  te  unite  the  circumstances  both  of  the  fi«* 
giu^tive  andihe  literal  Israel^  in  the  fntune  muv«rsal  Church  olT 
^€i  >k0^iih»  (p.  76>  liiS.X  Xkose  who  expect  the  litefal  ate* 
ooanplishmefit.  Jai.  the  nnixferetts  prophecies>  whieh  foretell  the 
V^iwo  of  dne  iewsi  fi-om  ail  couatries  to  their  own  land,  wtU  re-*. 
I^d  sujCJh'predictioQff^  in  this  prophecy  o£  Gogi^,  as  isisupcrable 
o^jecliaiis  to  Ijiir.  "Penn'a  eiipositioii;  ^id  will  believe^  that^ 
whether  against  Rafi>  or  against  wlratever  countries,  the  predicted 
invader  may  cariy  the  unprovoked  arms  of  his  aggnession^  Uft 
final  overthrow  will  tbe  in  Judea,  where  he  shall  have  '^  a  place, 
of  name>  a  kuriai-piace  in  Israel^  in  the  valley  through  which^^ 
tVey  pass,  toward^  the  sea*f*/'  Verse  U^  \5,  id* 

a^^i— jm^— — ^—   It      jMn    ii>    I  ■— — ^^pw  I  I    mi  mil  .ii^  I  II      t      II  II  I        mmmmmmmmm  i  i      i  i  »        ■ 

*  Ibeut  XTiif.  22.    • 
f  Mr.  Pena  <p.   148).  following  MkhaeKs,  renden^  T)r  vaS^^. 
npt  citt/^  in.  verse  .16^;as  the  {dace  of  intermeUt  had  twice  before 
(11^  15)  been  called  a  vallej/. 

On 
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Oo  fbfs  question  of  the  restpraiion  of  the' Jew$,  vihich  Mr« 
i'enn  means  to  inve8tij;irf:e  more  fiilly,  vre  fprbear  to  enter ;  but 
yivith  regard  to  wbat  fs  closely  connected  with  it,  the  convemon 
of  the  Jews,  we  i]tnisrt  beg  leave  to  say,  that  when  St.  Paul^  in 
three  isuccestive  icfaaptera,  Rom.  ix,  x,  xi,  treats  at  large  of  the 
^pensattons  of  God  towards  tfa^  Jews  and  Gentiles,  it  seems 
very  harsh  and  incongruous  not  to  nnderstand  the  same  identical 
term,  Israd,  m  one  and'  the  same  sense  iall  along,  but  first  in 
the  literal  sense,  to  denote  the  unbelieving  Jews,  and  then,  perr 
jhaps  in  the  same  sentence,  to  mean  the  true  Israel  of  Godf  all 
who  sincerdv  believe  in  Christ,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles.  Tlie 
blindness,  which  in  part  bad  happened  to  Israel^  (xi.  ^5,  $6,)  is 
spoken,  doubtless,  of  the  unbelieving  body  of  the  Jews ;  and  is 
not  then  thje  sating  of  Israel,  which  immediately  follows,  to  be 
understood  of  the  same  ttnbelwoing  body,  upon  their  conversion  i 
*^  The  casting  a>ii'ay  of  diem,''  (verse  15.)  is  the  casting  a^s'ay  of 
the  unbelievers;  and  therpfore  *'the  receiving  of"  them/'  is  the 
receiving  of  the  unbelievers,  by  their  believing  in  Christ,  and 
bein^  admitted  into  his  church ;  and  if  *^  life  from  the  dead/* 
in  the  same  verse,  is  to  be  taken  literally,  one  of  two  things  in- 
evitably follows :  either^  l.that  the  unbelieving  Jews,  notwith* 
standing  their  cputinusince  in  unbelief,  shall  be  raised  to  ever^ 
lastiiig  lff4  ond  happiness ;  or^  2.  that  they  shall  be  raised  agaii| 
toztife  of  probation;  which  are,  either  of  them,  hypotlieses 
too  wild  for  any  sober  man  to  adopt.  We  therefore  assuredly 
hope,  that  the  veil  will  yet,  in  God*s  good  time,  be  taken  oflP 
from  the  heart  of  the  unbelieving  Jews;  and  that  they  will  be 
^fted  in  again^  into  their  own  olive,  the  church  and  covenant 
of  God  in  Christ ;  '^  and  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved." 

Mr.  Penn  has  enibarrassed  his  interpretation  by  combining 
Nivith  it  several  things,  which  are  not  pix>ved  to  be  necessarily 
connected  with  it.  He  considers  Gogtie  as  the  last  tyrant  of  the 
jChristian  Church,  and  this  prophecy  as  the  last,  in  the  entire 
series  of  prophecies,  which  respects  earthly  affairs  and  the  secular 
interests  of  the  Church ;  to  be  succeeded  only  by  the  consura-* 
tnation  of  all  things,  and  by  ^^  the  opening  of  the  eternal  temple- 
of  God,*'  (pp.  10,  l6l.)  But  many  events  which  prophecy  has 
foretold,  respefcting  the  Church  militant,  remain  to  be  accom^ 
plished.  The  conversion  of  the  Jews,  if  we  are  justly  authorized 
lo  expect  iti  isoiie  of  those  events*  The  death  of  the  witnesses, 
assuredly  not  past,  whatever  some  popular  writers  on  the  subject 
floay  dream,  is  another ;  and  the  fall  of  Babylon,  the  mother  of 
abominations,  to  rise  no  more,  is  another. 

It  is  tru^,  Mr.  Penn,  in  surveying  the  religious  history  o0 
these  days,  dates  '^the  final  and  absolute  extinction  of  the 
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Papal  savertigfitty  in  1810*.''  But  whatever  vound  as  m 
idoiatrous  and  perseci^ting  poweo  (which  are  her  two  character- 
istic marks,  ffom  first  to  last,  in  the  Apocalypse,)  she  mi^ht 
then  receive,  the  deadly  wound  has  been  healed ;  and  the  m* 
sidious  and  unblushing  Jrontiff,  on  regaining  his  throne,  among 
the  first  acts  of  his  supremacy  re-established  that  infernal  engine 
of  his  tyranny,  the  Inqtasiiion,  and  restored  the  most  mis* 
chievous  and  execrable  of  all  the  various  orders  that  are  re^ 
tainers  to  him,  the  JesiiZ/s/ 

Again,  Mr.  Penn  says,  if  we  compare  Rev.  xvii.  11 — 14^ 
with  xix.  11 — 21,  and  both  of  them  with  xx.  7 — 9p  And  the 
two  last  of  these  passages  with  £zek.  iKxxix.  1,  17 — ^,  we 
shall  perceive,  that  the  same  new  and  uhimate  power  is  de^ 
signed  in  those  two  prophecies  by  the  proper  appellation  of 
Gogue  (p.  g,  149,  150,).  But  this,  which  Mr.  Penn  has  not 
attempted  to  prove,  is  far  from  being  as  evident  as  he  seems  ta 
suppose.  '  It  is  true  that  Gogue  and  Magogue  are  mentioned^ 
both  by  St.  John  and  by  Ezekiel,  and  if  we  concede,  as  wc^ 
may,  that  they  designate  the  same  nations  or  countries,  (what- 
ever countries  they  may  be,)  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  t^ey 
relate  to  the  same  timeSj  or  denote  one  9Skd  the  satne  ultimate 
potver.  , 

Lastly,  he  considers  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  as  synchronizing  ' 
with  that  of  the  litiie  hoin  in  Daniel  vii. ;  which  little  horn    ha 
takes  to  be  Antichrist;  so  that  "here  both  are  identified^ with 
each  other;  and  Gogue  and  Antichrist  are  found  to  be  but 
one  and  the  same  individuaL''    (P.  1 0, 162,  with  Pref.  p.  xxx.) 

But  if  llie  httle  horn  is  Gogue,  and  Gogue  is  Buonaparte^  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  show  that  the  chronological  mark,  '^  a 
time,  times,  and  a  halt/'  noting  the  period  of  the  little  hom':i 
domination,  quadrates  with  the  tyranny  of  the  now  fallen 
emperor  of  France ;  which,  1  presume,  it, is  utterly  impossible^ 
to  do,  ^^  hether  we  take  the  words  in  their  primary  sense  to  mean 
three  years  and  a  half,  or  in  their  secondary,  a  day  for  a  year^ 
so  that  the  duialiou  of  the  predicted  tyranny  should  be  126Q 
years  +. 
^  Nor 


♦  Survey,  p.  94,  95,  122. 
f  When  we  read  in  the  Apocalypse,  that  the  v^oman  (or  pure 
church)  was  in  the  wilderness  *<  a  thousand  two  hundred  and 
threescore  days,'*  (xii.  6,)  and  that  she  was  nourished  there  *^for 
a  time,  and  times,  and  half  a  time,*'  (14,)  what  can  be  more 
blain,  than  that  the  same  period  is  intended  by  both ;  and  that  the 
ktter  description,  being  the  same  as  in  Paniel  vii.  25,  shows^ 
^at  the  same  time  of  suflbring  is  intended  ia  Daniel  al6o;.and» 

consequently^ 
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Nor  Are  titese  prophetic  numerals,  (as  tbej  may  be  catled^ 
a  day  for  nyear,  a  tfieek  for  sei^eii  yean,  and  the  lite,  ^|  hypo* 
th^ical  anatquSVOCal!'  as  Mr,  Penn  says,  (Prcf.  p.  xlvil,  Sur- 
Tey^  p.  196,)  but  of  clear  and  determinate  import;  and  con« 
ititute,  in  the  prophecies  of  which  they  form  a  part,  one  of  the 
iiirest  criterions  of  their  Irutb.  Josephus  *  calls  Daniel  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  chiefly  for  this  reason,  because  he 
not  only,  in  common  nyith  other  prophets,  foretold  things  to 
come^  but  also  prefixed  the  time  for  their  comin}  to  pa.is ;  and 
te  times,  in  this  great  prophet,  are  expressed  by  the  symbolical 
terms  already  noted,  of  weeks,  days,  *'  a  time,  times^  and  the 
dividing  of  time^j*."  And  although  in  these  prophetic  periods^ 
the  exact  time  of  their  commencement  may  not  perhaps  at  first 
be  known,  (as  was  the  case  in  the  seventy  years  captivity  of  the 
Jews,  which  might  be  dated  from  the  captivity  of  Jehoiakim^ 
or  of  Jeconiah^  or  from  the  final  sacking  of  the  city  in  the  reign 
of  Zedekiaih,)  yet  the  entire  duration  of  the  cycle  may  infallibly 
be  known,  while  it  is  running  on;  and  as  when  Judah  was 
abont  to  be  restored,  '^  the  man  greatly  beloved,'*  was  enabled 
accurately  to  understand  the  period  of  her  desolations,  so  M'e 
may  hope,  that  in  other  predicted  periods,  which  involve  the 
welftre  of  Christ's  church,  when  the  termination  of  them  draws 
near,  the  same  High  and  Holy  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity, 
blessing  the  humble  and  assiduous  studies  of  those  who  trust  iu 
Him,  will  lead  them  to  the  true  interpretation  :  if  not,  the  end 
itself  will  unanswerably  declare  it.  Had  the  Gorsican  usurper 
been  the  power  foreshadowed  by  the  Little  Horn,  three  years 
and  a  half,  reckoned  back  from  bis  downfal,  would  have  led 
unequivocally  to  the  beginning  of  his  tyranny.  But  the  language 
of  that  prophecy  does  not  well  accord  with  the  character  of  the 
fidlen  tyrant,  nor  with  the  tyranny  of  a  few  years.  His  cruelty 
was  not  particularly  directed  against  ''  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High,''  or  sincere  servants  of  Christ.  -  Spoil  and  plunder  fas 
foretold  of  Gogue,  Ezek.  xxxviii.  IQ.)  Mere  the  objects  of  his 
cupidity ;  and^  his  ambition  was  to  overturn  all  regular  goreriH 


consequently,  that  his  numbers  are  to  !>«,  similarly  resolved  into 
1260  days,  a  day  for  a  year?  Again,  the  same  space  of  time  is 
designated  by  **  forty  two  months,**  xu  S,  xiii.  6,  but  the  figure 
U  changed,  because  the  subject  is  dlnerent,  and  the  duration  of 
fin  and  error  is  measured  by  months^  which  are  named  from  the 
moon,  the  regent  of  nighty  as  Mr.  Made  obsenres,  p.  481,  edL 

*  Anti^.  1.  X.  c.  12. 
t  Dan.  riu  2$^  xiL  ?• 

t&eni 
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meat  «nd  kgilimal^  -amfaority*  Nor>  vtfffiu,  as  the.  pf^d^tecl 
power>  whatever  it  be,  likely  to  '^  z&ear  out  the  saii^ti"  foFtifieil 
as  they  are  with  patience,  and  inlired  to  auffjeriags  10  ail  Hges^ 
IB  the  short  space  of  three  yeans  and  a  half.  Tbat  expression 
and  other  circiunstancea  in  the  prophecy  lead  4i6  to  expect  n 
persecution  of  far  longer  continuance,  and  to  interpret  the  sym^ 
bolical  terms,  '^  a  time,  times,  uid-tbe  dividiag  of  timei*^  of 
the  days  M'hich  they  contain,  namely  1260,  eacb  day^standing 
for  a  year«  A«d  there  is,  alas  I  and  hae  heem  a  power  upo»  th^ 
earth  about  ]£00  .years,  whose  secret  einnity  and  op^9  vein 
geance  have  been  uniformly  levelled  ag^ns^  those  who  abhor 
idolatry,  and  hold  the  trudi  in  its  primitive  simplicity,  w^oi^ 
she  honours  wiUi  the  name  of  Heretics  /  .     '  ^ 

But  it  is  not  our  business  at  present  to  inquire  la^a  is  m^ant 
by  the  little  horn,  but  only  to  sh<^,  tbat  Gogu^  ia  n^  Dieanl 
by  it,  if  Gogue  is  the  late  invader  of  Russia* 

Mr.  Penn  brings  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  (Num.  xxit«)  into 
his  system^  where  he  says-  the  seventh  verfte  wfis  relMi  hy  thif 
Septuaginty  ^'and  his  [the  Messiah's]  kingfiom  sh^II  be  exalted 
over  Gogue/'  p.  IQQ,  But  in  our  copy  it  is;  ^^ai^i  the  king^ 
dom  Gogue  [or,  of  Gogue]  sbaQ  be  exalted/^ 

He  holds  the  common  doctrine  of  the  Millenitittm  jto  b^.  aai 
illusion^  ^'reserving  for  a  future  opportutiity!  what  be  has  tof 
allege  against  this  prevailing  error,'  p^  5K  Ite  th0  mean  tim^^ 
he  observes>  that  the  term  is  used  '*  ind^finitc^lXi'^  eidd  '^  ap^ 
pears  evidently  to  denote  a  very  long  period',"  eoabraeiiigi  as  Su 
i^ugustine  says,  '^  the  whole  compass  of  time  between  the  first 
coming  of  Christ  and  the  end  of  the  ageSj  wten  he  wMl  cuteei 
again.*    P.  I67. 

These  notions,  whether  just  or  othenfv'ise,.  it  »  sufficient  t0 
mention.  .  Th<&  volume,  which  has  detained  us  so  long^  is  cfir-^ 
tainly  in  a  high  degree  interesting,  and  the  prophecy,  which  19 
the  subject  of  it,  awful  and  momentous.  But  ia  the.  plige  of 
Bzekiel  it  seems  to  stand  detached  lind  alone ;  except  that  if  i% 
is  the  iutent  of  prophecy>  and  therefore  .the  gracious  design  of 
Heaven,  that  the  hitherto  blind  and  obdurate  sons  of  Jacob 
shotdd  one  day  repent  and'b^lrctr  iir^  Hinr  vrtiomtfaey  piei  ced,-* 
and  return  with  songs  to  their  o\^n  land>  then  it  doed  seem  to 
^  manifestly*  intimated,  in  tbe  latter  part  of  the  propbecy,- 
(xxxix;  21*— f90  that  their  conversion  shall  ensue  ?lit)rtly  aftef 
the  overthrow  of  Gogue.  If  ^e  may  view  ftq^propfeeCy  in  con^^ 
Junction  with  this,  apparently,' its  onl^  necessary  connection, 
we  readily  allo^,,  that  in  many  of  its  great  outlines  and  peculiaf 
features,  it  Bears  a  striking*  resemBlaric^  to  the  late  Canton  in* 
vasion  of  the  empire  of  Russia,  the  sudden  jepuke  ef^  the  in- 
solent aggressor,  and  tremendous  wreck.*of -^it  fugitive  fLTmy^ 

Buf 
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&Ht  still  there  remains  one  very  great  and,  to  iis^  insuperable 
difficulty,  that  the  Gtigue  of  this  warfare  did  not  '^  fall  on  the 
face  of  the  field,*^  and  has  not  yet  been  buried  with  Win  siaugh* 
(ered  legions^  in  the  valley,  which  from  that  circumstance  might 
jttstif  be  denominated^  '^  the  valley  of  the  multitude  of  Gogue.'* 

-  J -J  r    -     "     ', '       ■     ■- ■  i      11   ■    ■  — ^.— ^^^.  .  I  -  -  -|      -f 


Aet.  It.  Le^  Uecherches  $ur  les  Ranz  des     Vaches  ou  sur 
,  les  Chansons  Pastorales  des  Bergers  de.  la  Suisse,  avec  Musioue^.^ 
Par  George  TarennCf     Paris,  chez  F.  Louis,   Lihraire   Kue 
de  Saooie.  Ko.  6. 

1  HIS  is  a  most  amusuig,  or  most  provoking  book,  according  t<^. 
the  humour,  in  which  we  happen  to  be,  when  we  take  it  up»  We. 
hove  all  of  us  occasionally,  at  least  for  ourselves  we  confess,  (bat 
we  have  sometimes  our  raonients  of  cold  ^  insouciance/  wbeife- 
the  grossest  absurdity  inclines  us  rather  to  laughter,  than  pity,  or 
indignation  ;  we  believe  diis  temper  of  mind  i^  now*a-days  styled 
philosophy-*-*at  such  times  we  overlook  the  melancholy  wordikss- 
iie8»  of  tbe  book,  and  .enjoy  heartily  the  ridiculous  specimens^ 
wUch  it  contains*  In  more  serious,  and  (we  will  venture  to  add) 
aere  worthy  moods  of  the  mind,  we  remember  that  it  is  written 
an  a  most  inter esting^  and  as  yet  unbeaten  subject ;  and  are  vexed 
not  merely,  that  it  gives  us  litde  or  no  information  on  that  sub« 
jeot,  but  that  where  every  idea,  every  scene,  and  every  recollec- 
tion shoidd  have  inspired  good  taste,  and  the  manliest  simplicity^ 
our  author  has  by  Mie  fatal  preponderance  of  something  witbia 
bim,  overlaid  this  fair  £eld  with  tbe  most  mawkish  and  tawdry 
sentimentality. 

We  say  '^  something  within  faim  ;'^  for  if  his  subject  had  infliu 
enced  bhn^  ^thereis  scarcely  a  sentence  in  his  work*  that  could^ 
have  appearedin  its  present  form.  Probably  in  all  tlie  range  of 
literature  there  is  scarcely  so  fair  a  field  for  a  truly  elegant  mind  to 
tiifle  on,  as  the  national  masic  of  Switzerland.  Its  accompani- 
meats  of  bewitching,  though  solemn  scenery ,  its  antiquity,  and 
histoi^,  ite  great  sio^ibcity  consblent  with  its  perfect  sweetness, 
above  all  its-romantic  sway  over  the  feelings  of  ^'  those  far  away/' 
prsseot  alltogetfaer  a  combination  of  circumstancesy  which  we 
may  not  easily  find  in  any  other  subject.  Of  these  however 
thoagh  M.  IVirenne  has  said  much,  it  is  very  evident  be  thought 
little;  while  he  wivote,  he  was  busied,  we  guess,  &  Tordinaire  with 
ft  certain  personage,  of  .great  merit  doubtless>  with  whoni  how«» 
evsr  he  is  certainly  on  the  best  of  termsi 
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It  is  a  comtuon  remark  on  the  dispensations  of .  P^bvidcn^e^ 
that  however  excellent  in  theirown  nature^  yet  in  their  relatiois 
to  us  th^  become  instruments  of  good,  or  ill  according  to  tho 
^aiity  of  those,  on  whom  they  are  bestowed,  Tbij  is  a  remark 
often  uttered,  but,  like  many  other  religious  reflections,  too  little 
dwelt  on ;  for  it  is  able,  if  soberly  meditated,  to  stir  the  soul  with 
tlie  deepest,  the  most  solemn,  we  had  almost  said,  the  most  fear* 
fiid  train  of  thoughts.  Our  present  task  will  not  allow  us  to  pur<« 
sue  it  'y  nor  should  we  have  alluded  to  it,  but  for  the  sake  of  re-» 
marking  how  analogously  the  appearances,  and  phenomena  of 
the  naiwal  world  operate  on  that  faculty  of  our  mind,  which  we 
call  taste,  or  the  sensation  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful.  Another 
proof  this,  if  others  were,  wanted,  of  that  mysterious  harmony  m 
the  whole  government  of  the  One  Universal  Ruler,  which,  when* 
ever  we  comprehend  it  thoroughly,  seems  to  operate  with  uniform 
means,  and  in  an  uniform  manner ;  as  in  this  remarkable  instance 
of  the  moral  and  physical  world,  and  the  influence  they  exert 
varying  both  in  force  and  kind  according  to  the  nature  of  ftie  re* 
cipients. 

Perhaps  on  a  subject  rather  subtle  we  have  not  expressed  ouf«* 
selves  very  clearly  ;  we  shall  be  excused  therefore  if  we  explain 
ourselves  a  little  more  diflfusel^.   To  the  simple  and  feeling  hearty 
t^  solemn  majesty^  or  the  nch  beauty  of  the  world  around  U9 
speak  with  a  power,  that  makes  affectation  of  sentiment  a  thing^ 
impossible,  the  waving  of  woods,  the  almost  unearthly  piping  of 
the  winds,  the  quiet  motion,  and  deep  clearness  of  inland  waters^  • 
the  dark  forms  of  mountains,  and  the  eternal,  yet  ever-varying 
roar  of  cataracts  ;  all  the  accidents  of  light  and  shade,  of  cIoimI 
or  sunshine,  of  time  and  season  ;  these  are  powers,  if  we  may  be 
flowed  the  word,  which  weigh  upon  the  man  of  true  taste  ;  their 
moral  impression  is  indelible  ;  and  they  excite  a  feeling  of  de« 
light  which  he  is  not  indeed  ashamed  of,  which  rather  be  glories 
in,  but  which  he  certainly  fears  to  impart  except  to  congenial  bo« 
soins.     He  well  knows,  that  the  impressions,  he  has  undei^one, 
would  appear  to  many   minds  unnatural,  or  affected  ;  and   tu 
him  who  feels  strongly,  there  is  no  bugbear  of  opbion  so  dread- 
lb),  as  the  character  of  affectation.    Such  a  man  then>  we  may 
depend  upon  it,  seldom  communicates  to  the  worlds  the  sensa* 
tion  with  which  he  has  m  itnessed  the  grand  displays  of  the  mag* 
nificence  of  nature  ;  they  are  his  pearls^  not  boarded  through 
avarice,  but  respectfully  treasured  up,  that  they  nuy  not  by  acci- 
dent, or  carelessness  be  cast  before  swine* 

True  it  is,  and  a  seeming  exception  to  the  rule,  that  tht  poet 
at  times  bursts  forth  in  wild,  and  touching  endiusiasm  with  al« 
most  loquacious  fondness  for  the  loveliness,  or  sublimiity  of  na- 
ture »  but  it  should  be  remembered,  that  he  then  ordinarily  ex« 

presses 
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])resses  only  the  feelings  of  recollection,  somewhat .  softened  in 
their  excess,  and  scunewhat  also  strengthened  in  tlieir  hardihood  ; 
be  thinks  too  aod  writes  in  tlie  fearlessness  of  solitude ;  and  when 
the  glowing  thought  couies  boldly  I'orth  in  the  ponYp  and  music 
of  verse^  it  is  not  so  much  the  admiring  tribute  of  the  panegyrist/ 
as  the  devout  hymn  of  the  worshippers. 

But  how  do  these  same  scenes  affect  people  of  a  different  de-* 
scription  ;  the  teemings  of  that  most  pri)iific  of  all  ninthers;  the 

!)ressy  afford  the  best  answer  to  the  question  ;  is  it  not  too  a  me- 
ancholy  fact^  that  the  greatest  nonsense  has  always  been  written 
in  describing  the  fuiest  country  f  Minds  such  as  those  to  which 
we  now  allude,  feel  none  of  the  divinity  of  nature-;  on  first  view 
of  a  fine  prospect  they  cast  about  for  as  fine  an  epithet,  or  as  fine 
a  sentence  to  characterise^  or  describe  it  by  ;  cruelly  interrupt- 
ing the  silent  pleasures  of  those  who  do  feel,  it  is  quite  impossible 
they  should  themselves  be  affected ;  they  have  no  time ;  they 
are  otherwise  employed.  Id  the  evening  the  fine  epithet,  or 
sentence  find  their  way  into  the  fine  note  book ;  and  at  the  end 
of  a  few  weeks  the  fine  note-book  splits  into  chapters,  swelU 
with  compilations,  is  tricked  up  with  fine  poetry,  and  tinted 
sketches;  and  so  becomes  a  standing  drawing  room  dijsh  for 
the  London  season.  Monsieur  FAuteur  is  as  well  content  to  ha 
a  standing  dish  in  the  dining  room  where  he  reigns  lord  paramount 
in  matters  of  taste,  and  so,  as  Duval  say>>  '^  Voila,  Madame  Ma- 
thurine,  Thistoire  de  mon  amour  pour  Madamoiselle  Totrs 
fille.".  •  \      ■ 

We  have  followed  our  reflections,  a  little  out  of  the  straight 
path  of  our  subject ;  yet  they  are  not  wholly  foreign  to  our  pui-' 
pose,  for  it  is  only  on  a  theory  something  like  tiiat  which  we 
have  laid  down,  that  the  existence  of  the  present  work  can  be 
accounted  for.  M.  Tarenne  appears  from  his  own  state (nent^ 
p.  11.  to  have  travelled  in  Switzerland  a  few  years  ago;  in  a 
very  early  morning  walk  in  the  Canton  de  Vaud  it  was  his  good, 
(or  perhaps  considering  all  ^he  unhappy  consequences,  we  should 
rather  say  his  bad)  fortune  to  light  on  a  young  peasant  girl,  who 
sung  a  ranz  des  vaches,  as  she  conducted  her  cattle  to  the  pas- 
ture. M.  Tarenne  was  probably  fresh  from  a  sojourn  at 
Paris — 

".  As  one,  who  long  in  populous  city  pent, 
Where  houses  thick,  and  sewers  annoy  the  ifir. 
Forth  issuing  on  a  summer's  morn,  to  breathe 
Among  the  pleasant  villages,  and  farms 
Adjoined,  from  each  thing  met  conceives  delighl^ 
The  smell  of  grain,  or  tedded  grass,  or  kine. 
Or  dairy,  each  rural  sight,  each  rural' sound.: 
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If  chance,  with  nymph-like  step,  fair  virgin  p&s9, 
What  pleasing  seemed,  for  her  now  pleases  more.'' 

He  assures  us  accordingly,  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
express  **  the  ravishment  and  ecstasy'*  into  M'hich  he  was  thrown 
by  this  damsel's  song.  At  breakfast  he  could  do  nothing  bat 
talk  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  ;  and  he  set  all  his  friends  at 
work  to  procure  him  a  copy  of  the  music.  He  was  astonished^ 
he  says^  to  find  that  there  were  extant  many  different  airs,  peculiar 
to  the  different  cantons  ;  this  led  him  to  extend  his  researches, 
and  we  are  now  presented  with  the  result  of  labours^  which  occu- 
pied the  author  and  his  friends  ^'  many  months.'* 

We  confess  with  great  deference  to  Monsieur  Tarenne,  that  we 
should  have  been  better  pleased^  if  instead  of  limiting  us  to  eight 
airs  selected  by  his  own  judgment^  his  book  had  contained  all  those 
with  which  the  kindness  of  his  friends  supplied  him.     Any  mu- 
sic,  which  is  really  national^  and  characteristic,    must  be  inter- 
esting ;  but  unless  we  are  much  mistaken^  the  Swiss  Ranz  des 
Vaches  have  an   absolute^  and  no  inconsiderable  merit.     The 
quality,  which  pervades  them  all,   is  a  wild  and   pathetic  sim« 
plicity ;  and  the  alternations  of  quick,  and  slow  movements  are 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  words,  which  are  sung  to  tbem^  and. 
the  actual  employment  of  the  singers.     In  the  slow  parts^   the 
poetry,  rude  as  it  is,  sometimes  in  the  way  of  soliloquy,  some* 
times  in  dialogue,  turns  on  the  occupations  and  circumstances  of 
the  peasants  of  Switzerland ;  in  the  quick  movement  the  singer 
seeming  to  recollect  himself,  addresses  his  cattle^  either  urging 
them  to  pass  to  the  feeding  ground,  or  calling  them  to  the  chalet 
to  be  milked.     The  following  is  the  first  couplet  of  the  Grugere 
Banz  des  Vaches,  which  we  give  with  the  French  interlineary 
translation^  as  being  the  most  popular^  and  common  in  Switzer*^ 
land. 

LS  x'armailli  del  Colombetti 
Les  vachers  des  Colombettes 
De  bon  matin  s6  san  leva 
De  bon  matin  se  sont  leves* 
A         a        d        a 
Liauba,  Liauba  por  aria 
VacheSf  Faches  pour  fvousj  traire* 

Then  follows  the  quick  movement,  which  is  the  burthen  of  all 
the  succeeding  couplets. 

**  Vinide  tote,  bliantz  et  nairc 
0      Venez  toates^  blanches  et  noiresy 
Rodz'  et  molaille,  dzjouven  et  otro 
Vougesy  etetoileeSjjeuneSf  et  autres 
Deso  on  tschdno,  yo  le  ^ros  ario. 
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Sous  tin  chSney  onje  votes  trais 
Deso  on  treimbltOy  yo  16  treiiitza 
Sous  un  tremble^  onje  tranche  (1$  laity 
Liauba,  Liaubapor  aria 
Vaches,  VacheSf  pour  (vom)  traire/^ 

The  words  of  this  ballad  go  on  to  descfibe  wit6  considerable 
archness  the  progress  of  the  whole  herd  to  the  mountains  arrested 
by  a  bog ;  in  this  distress  the  herdsmen^  who  are  the  mi^ers^  be- 
think themselves  of  a  singular  mode  of  relief ;  the  eldest  and 
chief  dispatches  Peter  his  assistant  to  the  cur6  of  the  parish  to 
implore  an  Ave  Maria  by  way  of  passe-pskr-tout.  The  dialogue 
betweei^  Peter  and  the  cur6  is  very  edifying ;  ^e  latter  stipulates 
for  a  cheese  made  of  unskimmed  milk  as  the  price  of  his"  prayers^ 
and  the  former  demands  in  return  that  the  cur6  should  send  his 
maid-servant  to  take  it  from  them.  To  this  proposal  (he  curfe 
objects  the  good  looks  of  the  virgin^  which  he  is  afraid  might  be 
too  strong  a  temptation  for  Peter's  virtue.  Peter  however  replies/ 
not  unhappily^  that  he  knows  better^  than  to  trespass  on  the 
goods  of  the  church, 

^*  Dk  preindre  lo.  bein  d^  16gll!sS 
De  prendre  le  bien  del*(glise. 
No  ne  s^riens'  pa  pardounna; 
Nous  ne  serions  point  pardotfn^J^ 

All  however  comes  to  an  amicable  conclusion ;  the  Ave  Marian 
is  mi,  the  cows  pass  the  deep  placer,  and  in  the  evening  give 
an  unusual  quantity  of  milkj  the  overflowing  efficacy  of  the 
priestly  interference. 

Sometimes  the  subjects  are  of  a  more  domestic  nature,  in  the 
appenzellois  song  is  introduced  a  dialogue  between  a  husband 
and  wife^  or  rather  a  conjugal  parley,  one  at  the  other* 

^  I  know  well/^  commences  the  lady,  **  when  all  humour  for  sing« 
ing  leaves  me ;  H  is,  when  I  sit  down  with  two  cradles  rocking  in 
>ny  chamber,  when  my  husband  in-  a  passion  beats  me  with  his  fist^ 
and  when  the  winter  wind  enters  by  every  hole  into  the  hbuseJ^* 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  certainly  very  natural  to  lose 
her  singing,  and  dancing .  propensities ;  the  husband  however 
does  not  seem  much  better  off;  "  Since  I  took  a  wife  I  have 
had  no  more  bread  to  eat ;  since  I  took  a  wife,  f  have  never 
I^nown  happiness.'*  These  are  specimens  of  Swiss  pastoral,  it' 
must  be  confessed  rather  in  the  school  of  Crabbe,  than  of  Theo- 
critus^  or  Virgil.  Let  us  hear  however  the  profound  specuktioit 
9^  M.Tarenne  on  the  passage. 

Ji2  ''Prolablfr. 
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"  Probably,"  says  he,  "  in  SwitMrland  aa  elsewhere,  in  the  de' 
sert  as  in  the  city,  among  the  lowest,  as  well  .ae  the  ^reptest  penplct 
marriage  hfts  its  misemes,  and  itfi  evilt.  Must  we  .repeat  after  Me- 
nander,  whoever  would  be  hajqtj,  Ehou]d  leave  othara  to  marry, 
and  never  do  so  hirateLf.  Perhafis  there  is  ^«re  than  one  reason 
for  Eo  saying ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  reduce  the  axiom  to  practice. 
The  God  of  nature  cries  to  ue  with  a  voice  far  more  powerful,  than 
tiiat  of  ail  the  misanthrope  pbiloai^hers,  or  no  philosopherE.  Noa 
est  'boDum  esse  hominetu  SoIutD,  it '»  oot  good  for  taaa  to  be  alone 
fnor  woman  either.]" . 

Tliis  is  a  very  fair  specimen  of  our  aathor's  powers,  and  tatte 

r,  but  we  return  to   the  subject :  The  citations, 

!Jii-f  given,  wtil  perhaps  raise  in  our  readers  minds 

lea  of  the  poetry  of  the  Ronz  des  Vaches.     In<jeeci 

enlhusiaslic  on  all  that  relates  to  Switzerland,  m-« 

[)r  it  any  very  high  share  of  praise.     But' it  is  not 

d,  that  they    universally  turn  on  subjects,  such    a* 

;  have  selected  ;  sometimes  they  coinmeniurate  the 

i'<3tUh3,  and  the  beaaty  of  the  niaids  of  the  canton  ^ 

sumclimcH  they  are  more  general' and  national ;  but  Ihey  are  al- 

ways  simple  and  unaffected. 

To  the  niuitic,  however,  asd  to  the  scenery,  in  the  bosom  of 
Tt  hich  they  are  sung,  must  be  attributed  the  great  charm  of  the 
Itanz  des  Vaches,  ut  leqst  to  foreigners.  When  winding  through 
a  deep  valley,  or  climbing  either  of  its  mountainous  sides,  or  per- 
kiips  still  more  happily,  when  paddling  across  a  lake,  if  one  of 
these  uirs  is  lieaids,  proceeding  from  feualea  in  a  cottage,  or  con- 
cealed in  ;i  wood,  a  momentary  €ml;usi asm  is  excited  of  the  luost 
glowing  nature,  but  which  it  is  vain  to  imagiije,  that  we  can  ever 
revive  by  the  samc-mu^ic  under  other  circumstances.  It  is  na- 
tural to  be  anxious  to  collect,  and  transport  with  us  the  simple 
aongs,  that  -once  occasioned  us  such  lively  emotions  of  delight  ^ 
but  )X.  would  perhaps  be  mure  just,  and  save  us  some  disappoint- 
ment, if  we  never  repeated  them  in  an  English  miisic  room. 

On  the  Swiss  himself  however  the  effect  is  very  different.  In 
■  his  own  country,  except  on  extraordinary  occansions,  the  song  haa' 
naturally  very  little  power  to  move  him  ;  to'ihe  educated  classeB, 
the  execution  of  it  appears  rude,  and  the  words  low  and  rustic  ; 
and  as  for  the  common  pcoj>le,  though  they  sing  it  with  a  certain 
dcgi'ee  of  pleasure,  yet  they  are  too  much  occupied  in  neceasary 
laboiirs,  and  their  slate  of  cultivatior- is  too  little  advanced,  to 
make  it  prohable,  that  any  thing  qf  the  kiud  should  affect  them' 
sliongly.  But  when  they  hear,  or  sing  the  strain  in  foreign 
luiids,  then  it  is  that  young  and  old,  and  high  and  low  fc^l  equally 
and  sti'oiigly  its  poweiful  ititiucnce  ;  Uiea  it  vt  that  operating  as  a 
'1  "pell- 
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^lli  it  summons  up  to  their  view  tlie  blue  lake^  or  tlie-whit^ 
torrent;  the  corn-field  and  the  wood,  with  the  village-spire  glitr 
tering  in  the  aun-shiue ;  the  roiling  mist  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain^  at  one  moment  conceal iug^  at  anolher  disclosing  th^ 
dark^brown  chalets,  tliat-  seem  perched  on  high  beyond  all 
human  access; . the  eternal  snows  above,  and  the  sunny  vine* 
yard  b^Iow.  Nor  does  tlie  association  cease  with  these  visible 
objects  ;.  but  each  and  all  of  tiieoi'  are  connected  s^ith  some  re* 
collections  pf  dearer  and  more  l^iBting  import,  of  the  years  of 
childhood  gone  for  ever,  of  friends  still  cherished  if  living,  or 
regretted  in  the  grave ;  of  dangers  escaped,  of  love  rewarded^ 
aud  perhaps^  still  more  deeply  than  all,  the  uever-forsakea  hope 

*♦  Here  to  return — and  die  at  home  at  last.'* 

This  important  distinction^  we  are  of  opinion,  that  Rousseau 
did  not  snfficiently  contemplate,  when  h«  complained  that  the 
Rane  desiVaches  no  longer  produced  the  same  effect  on  tke 
minds  of  the  Swiss  which  bad  been  recorded  of  them  in  times- 
past.  It  was  indeed  a  convenient  observation  on  which  to 
ground 'the  iafierence  of  a  national  degeneracy  in  his  countrymen^ 
To  this  purpose  be  used  \t,  and;  as  might  be  well  expected j  be- 
hasbeea  copied  by  most  of  the  witlings,  who  have  bad  occasion 
to  remark  on  the  subject  since.  Monsieur  Tarenne  is  among: 
the  namben 

"  Si  bet  air  alpestre  ne  produit  plus  aujourd'hui  le  meme  efFet  sur. 
eux,  loinque  cela  soit  a  leur  louange,  ce  chaugement  moral  prouve 
malkeureusement,  quails  ne  sent  plus  les  hommes  de  la  nature, 
qftlMs  ont  perdu  les  gouts  de  leur  ancienne   et  respectable  sim- 
plicit^,  qu'en  un  mot  il  ne  sontpiuscequ'etaient  leursbonsai'eux.'*' 

It  may  be  true,  or  it  may  be  false,  that  the  Swiss  hav€  dege- 
nerated from  the  simplicity  and  integrity  of  their  forefathers;, 
but  according  to  our  notions,  the  enihusiasin  or  the  coldness' 
with  wluch,  on  ordinary  occasions,  a  Raiiz  des  V  aches  is  heai'd 
by  them  in  their  own  country,  can  be  no  criterion  of  the'  ques- 
tion. We  repeat  on  "  ordinary  occasions  ;*  berause^  if  where 
the  national  feeling  ought  to  be  strongly  evrited,  it  should  be 
found  cold  and  listless;  if,  at  niilitary  shews  or,.public  testivaU, 
the  national  airs  were  he^rd  without  enthusiasm,  we  might  be 
induced  to  draw  the  infeTence..which  we  iMw.  oppose. 

We  are  happy  however  to-be;  able  to' state,  that  this  is  bj 
no  means  the  case.  The  fall  i^f'  Buonnpiirte  and  the  dismeni* 
berment  of  the  French  empire  hav^  not  been  productive  of  im-» 
mediate  tranquillity  in  Switzerland  ;  the  unavoidable  difficulties 
dtt^ndimf  on  the>frftmiug-  a  new  federal  pact,  and  the  resisted 

claims 
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.claims  of  powerful  cantons  to  their  influence,  and  every  do* 
ininion  over  the  inferior  and  once  vassal  states,  Mrhich  it  v^as 
the  policy  of  the  French  mediation  to  abolish ;  all  these  causes 
have  occasioned  much  discontent  and  agitation  among  the  dif<* 
ferent  states.  But  allowing  for  this^  we  feel  justified  in  saying, 
and  we  appeal  to  nb  small  number  of  our  readers^  who  may  be  ! 

able  to  contradict  a  false  or  exaggerated  statement,  that  on  all  ' 

public  occasions  no  lack  of  the  true  national  enthusiasm  was  to  { 

M  seen;  the  memory  of  thnes  past  was  properly  cherished,  I 

and  the  great  and  general  wish  seemed  to  be  to  make  Switzer-  | 

land  now,  what  she  had  been  in  the  brightest  page  of  her 
tistory. 

We  are  not  afraid  td  advance  a  step  farther  in  th§  argument ; 
as  far  as  our  experience  serves,  the  Swiss^  as  a  people,  are  still 
jemarkable  for  their  naivet6  of  manners  and  simplicity  of  he^rt.  i 

Among  them,  more  frequently  perhaps  than  in  any  otht^f  part 
of  Europe,  are  to  be  foiind  proprietors  living  on  their  pwii 
estates  in  that  simple  plenty,  and  with  that  hospitality,  which  we 
so  much  boast  of  in  our  English  gentleman.  The  chateaa  g<e<8 
aerally  stands  at  the  head  of,  or  little  removed  from  the  village, 
to  which  it  gives  name;  the  interior  certainly  will  bear  no 
comparison  m  comfort  or  splendour  with  that  of  an  English 
mansion ;  but  nothing  is  wanting  to  the  comfort  of  the  guest 
that  the  attention  of  the  host  can  afford  him.     All  this  how*  | 

ever  (which  is  most  to  oui*  present  purpose)  is  consistent  with 
the  greatest  simplicity ;  the  board,  diough  plentifully,  is  plainly  | 

covered ;  the  best  wines  afforded  are  (especially  in  the  southern  i 

cantons)  of  Swiss  or  French  growth  ;  the  hours  observed  very 
early,  and  perhaps  with  unusual  but  perfectly  inoffensive  irank^ 
ness,  the  traveller  is  dismissed  to  bed  two  hpurs  before  "inid- 
night. 

But  it  is  on  occasions  of  a  ppblic  nature  still  more  remark* 
ably,  that  the  national  character  manifests  itself.  Those  w*ho 
have  witnessed  in  the  course  of  the  last  summer  the  f^tes  on 
Uie  lake  of  Geneva^,  will  certainly  not  think  that  a  want  of 

ml  '  — ..II  .III  ,  .....  ". 

*  In  a  former  part  of  the  article,  we  have  called  the  Swiss  the 
countrymen  of  Rousseau ;  strictly  speaking,  we  are  aware  that 
this  was  incorrect ;  the  late  act  of  Union,  by  which  Geneva  hai$ 
been  admitted  as  an  independent  Canton  into  the  Swiss  Confede? 
ration,  enables  us  to  include  them  by  the  latter  in  our  remarks  on 
the  present  state  of  the  Swiss  character.  But,  in  Jactj  the  6ene« 
vols  were  always  Swiss ;  topographically  placed  between  France,  ' 
Savoy,  and  Switzerland,  their  independence,  advancement  in  arts, 
sciences,  and  learning,  and  above  all  their  national  character,  very 
different  from  the  French  or  Savoyard,  left  no  doubt  to  which  of 
ttie  three  races  they  properly  belonged. 

§  '  simplicity 
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simplicity  was  attributable  to  those  who  celebrated  them.  In* 
deed  we  liave^  not  without  regret  on  some  occasions,  seen  our 
countrymen  disposed  to  smile,  at  what  they  thought  an  excess 
of  that  quality.  But  in  truth,  an  Englishman  is  not  the  best 
judge  in  the  world  of  these  matters;  having  the  fear  of  ridicule 
perpetually  before  his  eyes,  he  cannot  account  for  that  wildf 
yet  not  ungraceful  '^  abandon"  of  manners  and  deportment,  which 
the  soberest  foreigners  sometimes  display.  Without  remem* 
bering  that  important  distinction  of  character,  we  shall  often, 
as  Englishmen,  be  led  to  form  a  very  wrong  estimate  of  those, 
into  whose  society  we  may  be  casually  thrown  on  the  con- 
tinent. 

It  was  on  the  I9th  of  last  September,  that  the  official  act 
of  the  Diet,  by  which  Geneva  was  admitted  into  the  Confede* 
ration,  was  received  at  that  place.  By  accident,  on  the  same 
d{iy^  a  party  had  been  formed  to  pass  the  moniing  on  the  Salese, 
a  9niaU  mountain  in  Savoy,  at  a  short  distance  from  Geneva. 
At  noon,  the  expected  event  was  announced  by  cannons  firing, 
bell-ringing,  and  all  the  effervescence  of  popular  transport ;  the 
prty  in  the  mountains,  who  were  partly  Vaudois  and  partly 
Genevois,  conjecturing  the  import  of  the  sounds,  and  hailing 
a  circumstance  that  added  another  tie  to  private  friendship,  em- 
braced each  oth^r  even  with  tears;  while  the  ladies  among 
them  sung  in  chorus  the  Gougere  Ranz  des  Vaches.  This  anec- 
dote is  &o  appropriate  to  our  purpose,  that  we  trust  that  we 
{shall  be  excused  for  relating  it ;  at  least  it  proves,  that  the  Ranz 
des  Vaches  are  still  considered,  in  all  moments  of  patriotic  en* 
thusiasm,  as  the  national  watch-words  and  bond  of  union  J 
and  that  they  still  hold  that  place  in  the  recollection  of  a  Swiss, 
which  an  Englishman  ass igtis  in  his  to  God  save  the  King,  or 
a  Frenchman  (we  hope)  to  Henri  Quatre,  and  Charmante  Ga- 
bnelle.  It  is  curious  by  the  way  to  observe  with  what  great 
accuracy,  the  song  of  each  nation  is  adapted  to  the  peculiarities 
of  its  respective  character. 

The  anecdote,  which  we  have  just  related,  was  drawn  from 
the  higher  classes  of  society;  but  it  would  be  easy  to  adduce 
others  of  a  similar  nature  from  the  lower  orders.  On  the  same 
occasion  to  which  we  have  alluded  already,  among  the  clamour 
of  a  rejoicing  population,  who  thronged  the  streets  in  the 
evenings  were  to  be  heard  from  time  to  time  troops  of  young 
Wen,  who  sung  in  perfect  harmony  the  Chanson  de  rJEscakde^^ 

or*: 


u«. 


•The  Chansons  de  I'Escalade  (for  there  are  several)  are  curious 
collections  of  old  ballads,  songs,  and  hymns,  to  commemorate  the 
delivery  of  Geneva  from  a  night  attack  made  on  it  by  the  Duke 

of 
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or  spmc^  one  or  other  of  the  Raiiz  des  Vacbes.     Among  the  re^ 
ginier\ts  of  the  different  cai)ton^,  it  i9  remarkable  h(  w  ipaay  of 


of  Savoy  in  160^.  The  memory  of  thi3  dehverance  is  annually 
celebrated  on  the  12th  of  December.  The  longest  piece  in  the 
collection,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  yery  sooq 
after  the  event,  is  curious,  as*  being  one  of  the  purest  remaining 
^pechnens  of  the  ^  old  romance  language  of  Savoy.  It  appears 
3tq  be  essentially  Freoch,  a  good  deal  resembling  modem  I^iaa 
ii\  ti\e  terminal Jans  of  wprd§.  The  French  scholar  will  easily  un* 
derstand.i^  byjreading  rather  tgi  the  ear  than  the  eye,  as  in  at- 
tempting to  read  the  provincial  poetry  of  the  West  of  England* 
For  examjpl?.  Its  first  word^^  w^iicli  gavQ  a  name  to  the  ballad, 
are^  "  Ce  que  lains ;  a  mere,  corruption  for,  ce  que  est  la  en  haut.*' 
The'substance/oftTje  ballad  is  an  account  of  the  whole  transaction, 
told  with  much  low.huIViour.  We  will  cite  a  specimen.  At  one 
period  of  the  action,  the  Duke  believing  himself  to  have  sue-? 
ce^ded,  sent  off  a  njessenger  with  the  news  to  Henry  the  4?ft  of 
France. 

**  Son'  Altesse  eh  granda  diligence 
Pnna  Poust'a  manda  a  Ray  de  France* 
Oue  Zeneya  il  avive  surprai, 
■      '        Que  cela  nai  il  y  fare  son  Hai.    * 

f\  Vaqtre-cin  gri,  se  di  le  Ray  de  Franc^ 
Que  Zeneva  se  saye  lassia  prendre, 
Ea  mon  cousin  s'y  est  trol  hasarda, 
Y  ne  pourra  pas  guero  la  garda.*' 

5*  En  memo  tems  onna  kttra  arrive, 
.Que  le  couda  far6  creva  de  rire, 
Qiie  desive  lou  Savoiar  son  pray, 
lyOu  Genevqi  lou  pendon  oi  andrat/J* 

Tb?,Genej/ois  appear  to  have  used  no  great  cerepciony  with  those 
of  the  Savoyard  pobles^e,  who  fell  into  their  hands  on  this  occa- 
sion •  they  all,  and  in  great  numbers,  fell  by  the  conimon  execu- 
tioner,' Henry  IV.  is  again  introduced,  and  a  failing  of  ^he  Duke's^ 
in' his  propensity  to  liquor,  is  not  unhappily  noticed^ 

^f  Vantre-cin-gri,  ce  di  le  Ray  de  Prance, 
Lou  Hollandoi,  et  le  Prince  d 'Orange, 
Que  derdn-tai  encora  lous  Angloi  ? 
.  V  se  riron  dti  Grand  Due  de  Savoi." 

T^i^  IPfuke  lame|[|^ ,  that  he  has  lost  the  flowei:  pf  hi^  npblessqj 
liig  heart  becomes  dry  with  gi  ief,  and  exclaims, 

-~  .A^wjrta-in^pn^pu  de  Rosolj, 
Afpprtez  mgi  un  p^u  de  fiosolie." 

Rpsolio  is  at  this  day  a  favourite  liqueur  ia  tl^e  liorth  of  Ita]jL 
Piedqdont,  and  Savioy.. 
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tfie  private  soldiers  are  in  the  habit  of  singing  in  parts  or  in 
;chonis  these  simple  airs.  In  order  to  relieve  the  citizens  in  part 
from  the  burthen  of  garrison  duty,  it  was  usual  with  the  provisional 
government  of  Geneva  to  admit  small  bodies  of  hired  troops  from 
other  Cantons ;  in  this  way  they  received  successively  quotas 
from  Friburgh,  Soleure,  and  Appenzell ;  the  entr^  and  depar- 
ture of  these  allies  was  usually  a  scene  of  great  interest ;  and 
public  singing  in  the  streets  was  always  one  token  of  the  popular 
enthusiasm.  It  is  but  recently  that  the  Appenzellois  have  been' 
recalled ;  on  the  evening  previous  to  their  departure  they  pa- 
trolled the  streets  singing  in  small  parties  in  the  manner  above 
described ;  one  of  these  jiarties,  consisting  of  twelve,  was  in- 
vited by  a  gentleman  into  his  house ;  a  supper  was  placed  be- 
fore them,  and  wine  allov^ed  them  frtely.  All  these  men  were* 
privates,  yet  they  drank  moderately,  but  sung  a  great  variety  of 
i^ational  hymns  and  songs;  concluding  with  one,  in  the  burthen 
of  which  they  all  rose,  joined  hands,  and  repeated  **^  juroiis  de 
nous  aimer  toujours." 

.  We  owe  an  apology,  perhaps,  to  our  readers  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  anecdotes,  but  we  think  thev  uo  to  establish  the 
fact,  that  the  national  character  of  the  Swiss,  in  this  respect  at 
Jeast,  is  essentially  the  same  as  it  ever  was:  At  least  they  raise 
a  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the  contrary  assertion. 

before  we  conclude  this  article,  which  has  already  exceeded 
the  limits  we  had  designed  for  it ;  it  our  duty  to  return  for  a 
few  moments  to  Monsieur  Tarrene.  He  might  perhaps  com- 
plain, that  we  had  not  fairly  treated  him,  if  we  took  no  further 
notice  of  him.  To  the  words  of  the  airs  he  has  added  volu- 
minoujf  notes,  which  form,  indeed,  the  bulk  of  his  little  treatise. 
These  we  have  turned  over  with  some  attention,  for'  the  pur- 
pose of  extracting  something  for  his  credit,  and  for  the  amuse- 
meet  pf  our  readers,  At  page  24,  is  a  long,  and  learned  note 
pn  pastoral  poetry,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  is  laid  down  the 
author's  creed  in  all  matters  of  taste ; 

**  Cependant  j'avouverai  queje  neroe  suis  jamais  senti  aucun 
gout  pour  les  pastorales  feintes,  ou  d'imitation,  a  commencer  par 
}es  idylles  de  Theocrite.  Tout  cela  presente  a  raon  esprit  je  ne  sais ' 
quoi  qui  lui  deplait,  vraisemblablement  a  cause,  que  j'abhorre 
par  caractere  Pappr^t,  et  le  gard  en  toutes  choses,  et  que  j'ainie 
avec  passion  |e.  ^implicitt^  dans  toutes  ses  fufmes,  et  soo8  tous ' 
Ses  aspects.** 

Thijs  is  followed  by  a  note  descriptive  of  the  Alphorn,  tlie 
usual  accompaniment  to  the  Ranz  des  Vaches,  of  which  it  will 
be  proper  to  give  some  account.  This  is  a  wind  instrument 
f^tremely  simple  in  its  construction)  aiid' limited  in  the  compass 

'"'■■■■'  pf 
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of  its  powers.  Tn  shape  it  resembles  a  ^comDion  row's  bom, 
and  probably  was  at  first  literally  nothing  more.  But  its  length 
is  now  ordinarily  increased  to  six  feet^  .with  a  spherical  em- 
bouchure^ and  a  moderate  aperture  at  the  other  extremity.  1 1 
is  formed  of  bark^  closely  bound  through  tlie  whole  length  with 
cord  ;  of  course  it  has  no  stops.  We  do  not  easily  conceive,  at 
first,  how  an  instrument  so  rude  arid  simple  can  be  rendered 
subservient,  with  any  effect,  to  the  purposes  of  harmony.  The 
fact  is  however  certain,  that  aided  by  the  circumstances  of  dis- 
tance and  echo,  when  skilfully  man-dged,  it  forms  a  vety  delight- 
ful support  to  the  voice,  which  it  accompanies.  *  - 

From  page  74  to  78  is  an  account  sufficiently  detailed  (if  we 
could  depend  on  its  correctness)  of  the  management  of  the  Swiss 
dairy ;  but  for  the  reason  implied  by  our  parenthesis^  and  6d 
account  of  its  extreme  lengthy  we  forbear  to  extract  it. 

We  sliall  now  take  our  leave  of  Monsieur  Tarrene.  Our  opi- 
nion of  him  and  hi^^  work  may  be  collected  from  what  we  have 
said  of  both  ;  and  we  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  form  one  more 
favourable  to  both ;  but  it  is  onr  duty  to  disclose  the  worth- 
lessness  of  a  book,  which,  from  its  portable  shape  and  neatness, 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  its  subject,  would  probably  meet  with  ^ 
many  purchasers.  If  our  readers  can  procure  the  German  Col- 
kclion,  or  the  Selection  published  by  Haller  at  Berne,  they  may 
M'cll  spare  themselves  the  addition  of  the  Researches  of  Mons« 
Tarrene. 

So  much  for  6ur  author — but  if  we  concluded  with  him  we 
should  omit  the  choicest  treasure  of  his  book,  a  note  by  the 
Well-known  Violti,  on  what  is  called  his  Ranz  des  Vaches.  We 
had  some^oubts  at  first,  whether  it  would  be  quite  fair  to  notice 
such  a  production,  inserted,  perhaps,  without  his^  consent  or 
knowledge ;  but  these  were  removed  by  observing,  that  it  baa 
already  been  printed  more  than  once  in  works  of  considerable 
circulation  on  the  continent ;  and  by  recollecting,  that  he  who 
could  write  such  a  letter  must  be  infinitely  too  magnanimous  to 
regard  our  poor  comments.  Conii6ent,  however^  we  will  not 
make,  but  leave  a  faithful  translation  of  it  to  our. readers'  refieo 
tions,  as  the  conclusion  of  the  article. 

<^  This  Ranz  de  VacheB  is  neither  the  same  with  that  which 
our  friend  Jean  Jaques  has  made  us  acquainted  with  in  his  works, 
nor  with  that  with  which  M.  De  la  Borde  speaks  in  his  book  oi| 
fn^isic. 

*^  I  know  not  if  it  is  familiar  to  many  people  ;  all  that  I  know  is, 
that  I  heard  it  in  Switzerland,  and  that  I  learned  it  never  to  forget 
it  more. 

"  I  was  walking  alone,  tpw^rds  the  decline  of  day,  in  those 
solemn  scenes,  where  one  never  feels  inclined  to  talk ;  the  weather "" 
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V9S  beautiful;  the  wmd,  nihich  I  detest  (que  je  deteste)  was 
Ht  peace ;  all  was  calm^  all  was  analogous  to  my  feelings :  and  I 
carried  within  me  that  melancholy,  which  every  day  at  this  same 
hour  concentrates  my  soul  from  the  first  moment  of  my  existence, 

**  My  thought  VMS  intt^rent  to  my  thoughts;  itwandered,  and 
my  feet,  followed  it.  No  object  had  the  preference  of  my  heart; 
it  was  only  prepared  for  that  tenderness,  and  love,  which  since  has 
cost  me  so  many  afflictions,  and  brought  me  acquainted  with  hap- 
piness. My  imagination  immobile  (if  I  may  so  say)  by  the  absence^ 
of  the  passions^  ^vaas  mthout  movement. 

♦*  I  went,  I  came,  1  ascended,  I  descended  among  those  sub- 
lime mountains,  chance  at  length  conducted  me  into  a  valley,  to 
which  at  first  I  paid  no  attention.  It  was  not,  till  some  time  after, 
that  I  perceived,  that  it  was  delicious,  and  such  as  I  had  often  seen 
described  in  Gessner ;  flowers,  turf,  streamlets — all  was  there,  all 
made  up  a  perfect  picture  there,  and  formed  an  harmony  compleat. 

''  There,  I  sat  myself  mechanically  on  a  rock  without  beings 
&tigued,  and  delivered  mjrself  up  to  that  profound  reverie,  which 
I  have  experienced  frequently  during  my  life,  that  reverie,  in  which 
jfxj  ideas  wander,  mix,  and  confound  themselves  one  with  ^another 
to  si^ch  a  degree,  that  I  forget,  that  I  am  still  on  the  earth. 

^'  I  will  not  say  what  it  is,  that  produces  in  me  this  species  of 
ecstacy,  luohether  it  is  the  slumber  of  the  soul,  or  rather  the  absence  of 
the  thinking  faculties  ;  I  will  only  say  that  I  love  it,  that  I  suffer  it 
to  carry  me  away ;  and  that  I  would  on  no  account  wish  to  be  free 
from  it. 

"  There  then  I  was  upon  the  rock,  when  suddenly  my  ear,, 
or  rather  my  whole  existence)  was  struck  with  certain  sounds  ;  now 
quick,  and  precipitated,  now  prolonged,  and  continuous,  which 
came  from  one  mountain,  and  fled  to  the  other  without  being  re- 
peated by  the  echoes.  It  was  a  long  trumpet ;  a  female  voice  min- 
gled itself  with  these  sounds,  sad,  sweet,  and  touching ;  and  formed  a 
perfect  unison.  Struck  as  it  were  by  enchantment,  I  rouse  myself 
on  a  sudden,  I  star^  from  my  lethargy,  shed  some  few  tearsj,  and 
learn,  or  rather  I  engrave  in  my  memory  the  Ranz  des  Vaches, 
ifhich  I  upw  send  you." 

With  poor  Marotte  in  the  Precleuses  Hidicules,  we  exclaim— 

*'  Dame !  je  n'entends  point  le  Latin,  et  je  n'ai  pas  appris,  comme 
vous,  la  filofle  dans  1^  lyre,  il  f&ut  parler  chretien,  si  vous  voulez, 
que  je  vous  entende,'* 


^i^ 


Art.  III. — Jn  Enquiinf  into  the  General  Principle^  of  Scrip* 
ture  Interpretation,  in  Eight  Serrnous,  preached  bejore  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  the  JTear   1814^  at  the  Lecture 

founded 
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founded  bj/  Mr.  Bampton,  By  W.  Van  Milderty  D.Dv 
Regius  Professor  of  Dmhity,  S^e.  8vo.  42fl.  pp.  Parkeri 
Oxford;  Rivingtons,  London.  1815. 

If  ROM  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  subjeet  m&tter^  as 
well  as  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times,  the  work 
before  us  has  the  strongest  claim  upon  our  critical  attention.  At 
no  period  since  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  England^  has 
there  been  a  more  urgent  necessity  for  .vindicating  and  expound'* 
ing  the  fundamental  articlee  of  Religion.     Never  was  it  more 
important  to  check  the  habit  of  wresting  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, in  support  of  every  wild  and  fai^ciful  error;  and  to  lay 
down  those  sound  laws  of  interpretation,  which  can  alone  lead 
us  to  a  comistent  knowledge  of  the  written  Word.     Never, 
again,  was  there  a  time  when  flimsy  and  superficial  declamation 
was  more  likely  to  pass  with  the  world  for  original  research  ;  or 
when  the  most  erroneous  views  of  Christianity  were  presented 
imdcr  more  plausible  and  attractive  forms.     In  proportion  to 
the  prevalence  of  these  alarming  symptoms,  the  labors  of  the 
truly  learned  and  orthodox  clergy  become  more  eminently  use- 
ful.    Such  men  indeed  are  loudly  called  upon,  to  stand  forth  sis 
the  champions  pf  Religion ;  to  reform  the  taste,  and  correct  the 
prevailing  errors  of  the  day.     They  must  convince  the  student, 
that  he  will  never  learn  divinity  by  the  assistance  of  a  few  reli- 
gious novels  and  moral  essays.     Whatever  may  be  tlie  merit  and 
utility  of  such  compositions,  they  form  no  part  of  the  library  of, 
a  Divine.     He  must  derive  his  knowledge  from  Scripture  itself,, 
the  fountain  of  all  truth — from  the  Fathers  of  the   primitive. 
Church — and  from  the  ponderous  volumes  of  such  antiquated 
authors  as  Hooker,  Barrow,  Pearson,  Leslie,  Bull  and  Water- 
land.     While  he  studies  these  admirable  models  of  eloquence* 
and  arguinetitation,  he  will  make  himself  acquainted  also  with' 
the  writings  and  characters  of  such  men,  as  in  the  present  day 
most  nearly  resemble  those  great  originals.     Atid  he  will  sooh' 
find,  for  his  encouragement,  that  notwithstanding  the  emptiness 
and  frivolity,  which  are  so  frequently  permitted  to  pass  fortalent^^ 
and  to  gain  applause,  much  solid  learning  and  integrity  gf  prih* 
ciple  vet  remain.     The  Church  of  England  (by  the  blessing  of 
Providence)  has  slili  to  boast  of  some,  who  are  deeply  versed  in 
her  constitution^-whose  knowledge  of  Scripture  and  antiquity 
enables  them  to  defend  her  doctrine  and  discipline*— and  wiia  are. 
constantly  employed  in  protecting  the  bulwarks  of  our  sacred 
Zion  against  the  errors  of  the  weak  and  the  designs  of  .the  ma- 
lignant.    We  know  how  to  estimate  the  value  of  such,  charac- 
ters.    And  although,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  depth  and  variety  of 
their  altainhients,  their  unaffected  piet^,  and  the  force  of  their 
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tr^metits  may  be  lightly  esteemed  by  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
«'orld^  yet  to  them  must  we  look^  in  the  hour  of  danger,  for 
the  preservation  of  our  national  Faith .  They  alone  are  capable 
of  making  any  sound  and  valuable  addition  to  the  stock  of  Eng- 
lish theology ;  and  of  ^*  banishing  and  driving  away  all  erroneous 
and  strange  doctrines,  contraiy  to  God's  word.**  Whatever, 
therefore^  is  presented  to  the  world  under  the  name  or  sanctioi) 
of  sudfa  men,  is  at  once  powerfully  recommended  to  the  atteu« 
tion  of  every  sober  Christian  and  judicious  sciiolar. 

It  may  be  hardly  necessary  to  inform  our  readers^  that  the 
audior  of  the  volume  before  us  may  fairly  be  considered  one  of 
this  venerable  body.  He  distinguished  himself  above  e^ht 
years  ago  by  the  publication  of  a  series  of  sermons^  preached  at 
the  Lecture  founded  by  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle.  In  these  ser- 
mons he  has  given  a  masterly  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
Infidelity,  with  a  refutation  of  its  principles  and  reasonings,  and 
we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  even  if  his  labours  had  terminated 
here,'  the  name  of  Van  Mildert  would  for  ever  have  stood  high 
among  the  present  ornaments  of  the  Church  of  England.  Since 
that  time,  however,  he  has  been  called  to  higher  exertions :  In 
the  year  J  812,  he  was  elevated  to  the  pulpit  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
in  this  conspicuous  station,  he  still  continues  to  forward  tlie 
most  substantial  interests  of  the  true  religion ;  at  once  reflecting 
the  highest  honor  on  the  patronage  of  the  Society,  s^  acquit- 
ting himself  in  a  manner  not  unworthy  of  his  illustrious  prede-* 
cessors*.  In  the  summer  of  1813,  oa  the  promotion  of  Dr* 
Howley  to  the  Bishopric  of  London,  our  author  was  selected 
to  fill  the  important  station  of  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Oxford.  And  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  from  our  knowledge  of 
his  former  publication,  as  well  as  from  the  (Perusal  of  the  work 
now  before  us,  that  no  man  could  have  been  selected  from  the 
divines  of  that  University  more  capable  of  forming  the  princi- 
ples, and  directing  the  labors  of  the  theological  student. 

The  work  now  before  us,  contains  an  "  inquiry  into  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  Scripture  interpretation;"  It  opens  with  some. 
judicious  remarks  on  the  subject  of  religious  controversy;  a, 
point,  which  like  many  others,  has  been  totally  misconceived  by 
many  in  the  present  age.  It  is  a  part  of  that  weak  and  indeci- 
sive spirit,  which  is  sometimes  most  improperly  dignified  with 
the  name  of  Charity^  to  represent  controversy  on  religious  topics^ 


♦  The  tton.  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn; have  always  evinced  thejc 
attachment  to  learning  and  orthodoxy  by  their  judicious  choice  .of 
peachen.  Their  list  is  graced  with  the  names  of  Gataker,  Donne^ 
Vsher,  TiUotsoD;  Gaitrell,  Herrings  Warburton,  Hurd. 
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as  a  mark  of  an  unchristian  temper*  $  sH>id  to  consider  those  wfce 
are  engaged  in  the  defence  of  doctrine,  as  altogether  indifferent 
to  precept ;  and  as  actuated  more  by  worldly  and  ambitious  nao«* 
tives  than  by  a  sincere  zeal  fer  the  truth.  If  this  opinion  were 
practically  carried  to  its  full  extent^  there  would,  indeed/  be  an 
end  of  polemical  divinity,  but  with  it  we  should  lose  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Cluristian.  Failh ;  and  truth  and  error  would  be  so 
effectually  confounded,  as  no  longer  to  be  distinguishable  frora 
each  other.  The  following  passage  will,  however,  set  the  wbohi 
question  in  its  true  light,  with  much  greater  precision  and  effect 
tfian  any  observations  we  can  offer. 

*^  Religious  controversy  is  not  to  be  considered  as,  in  itself.  In* 
dicative  of  an  unchristian  spirit.     It  is  good  or  evil,  according  to 
the  principles  which  it  upholds,  the  purpose  in  which  it  originates, 
the  object  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  the  temper  with  which  it  is 
conducted.    If  it  spring  from  a  mere  spirit  of  contention ;  from  a 
desire  of  victory,  not  love  of  truth ;  or  from  stubbornness  that 
will  not  be  brought  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ; 
Christianity  will  not  acknowledge  it  for  her  own.  If  it  be  employed 
en  questions  unbefitting  human  disputation ;  questions  inaccessible 
to  our  finite  understandings,  unnecessary  or  unimportant  in  their 
issue,,  and  only  tending  to  perpetuate  strife,  or  to  unsettle  the  opi- 
nions, and  disquiet  the  minds  of  men ;  then  it  is  also  unworthy  of 
the  Christian  character.     Nor  is  it  void  of  offence,  when,  however 
sound  it^^rinciple,  however  important  its  subject,  however  irre- 
ifragabre  its  argument,  it  is  made  the  vehicle  of  personal  malignity  ; 
when  it  i^  carried  on  with  a  spirit  that  rends  asunder  the  social  ties,*' 
and  exasperates,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  soften,  the  irritable 
feelings  which,  even  in  its  mildest  aspect,  it  is  too  apt  to  excite. 
But  thei^e  evil  consequences,  which  flow  from  the  abuse  of  contro- 
versy, and  from  causes  by  no  means  necessarily  connected  with 
religious  discussion,  ought  not  to  deter  us  from  its  proper  use  when 
t  uth  requires  its  aid.     Controversy  is  worse  than  useless,  if  it  have 
jio  better  end  in  view  than  a  display  of  mental  superiority,  or  the 
self-gratification  which,  to  minds  of  a  certain  cast,  it  s^pears  to 
afford.    pQr  as,  in  secular  disputes,  it  is  the  legitimate  end  of  war-- 
fare  to  produce  peace,  so,  in  polemical  discussion,  the  attainment 
of  unanimity  ought  to  be  the  maia  object.    War  is  waged,  because 
peace  can  not  be  obtained  without  it.    Religious  controversy  is 
msuntained  because  agreement  in  the  truth  is  not  otherwise  to  be 
effected.     When  this  necessity  is  laid  upon  us,  we  do  but  acquit 
ourselves  of  an  indispensable  duty,  in  defending  the  charge  com-» 
mitted  to  our  care,  by  the  use  of  those  weapons  with  which  the  ar- 
moury of  the  Divine  Word  supplies  us."     Serm.  1.  P.  6. 
.■        ■    -■ ■■ I   ■  .     I  ■        ■ . , 

*  The  conduct  of  the  great  Erasmus  exhibited  a  striking  exam«*. 
pie  of  this  false  moderation.  Had  all  men  reasoned  Hke  him,  tb^ 
Reformation  would  never  have  been  accomplished. 

^  As 
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As  the  right  interpretation  of  Scripture  is  the  legitimate  pb- 
ject  of  controversy^  these  remarks  are  well  adapted  to  clear  the 
way  for  the  main  topic  of  discussion.  The  learned  author  then 
proceeds  to  remind  us,  that  the  authenticity^  authority,  and  truth 
of  Scripture,  are  axioms  on  which  the  whole  enquiry  is  founded ; 
and  he  argues,  that  as  the  Scriptures  are  the  professed  foundit* 
tion  of  all  religious  opinions,  whether  true  or  false,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  some  general  rules  for  the  interpretation  of 
them  should  be  established.  For  if  men  disagree  upon  these 
first  principles,  there  is  little  hope  that  they  will  be  brought  to 
maintain  the  same  opinions,  nor  can  the  work  of  exposition  ever 
be  brought  to  a  safe  and  satisfactory  issue. 

The  foundation  of  the  whole  inquiry  being  thus  laid  in  the  first 
Lecture,  the  second  enters  into  an  examination  of  the  moral 
qualities  which  are  requisite  for  an  interpreter  of  Holy  Writ.  It 
may  appear,  at  first  sight,  that  this  branch  of  the  inquiry  is  su- 
periluous ;  since  interpretation  is  rather  the  work  of  the  head 
than  the  heart.  But  although  the  will  cannot  absolutely  con* 
troul  the  understanding,  it  unquestionably  has  a  powerful  influ- 
ence upon  it.  We  can  not  doubt  that  piety,  humility,  patience^ 
firmness,  candour  and  discretion,  will  essentially  promote  all 
human  endeavours  in  the  attainment  of  Divine  Truth.  If  the 
Critic  is  always  mindful  of  the  infinite  disparity  between  his  own 
fallible  understanding  and  supreme  wisdom,  he  never  can  be  be- 
trayed into  an  irreverent  treatment  of  Scripture.  He  can  never 
forget  that  ^'  the  Bible  has  pretensions  exclusively  its  own ;"  and 
therefore,  when  the  subject  requires  it,  be  will  be  ready-to  sub- 
mit his  understandii^  and  his  affections  to  whatever  is  pro- 
pounded oa  such  authority—- a  ^*  duty^  never  to  be  unconditionally 
exacted  where  the  composition  is  merely  human ;  never  to  be  on 
any  pretence  dispensed  with>  where  it  is  confessedly  divine," 
Serra.  2.  P.  4©. 

The  3d  and  4th  Sermons  are  founded  upon  the  same  text, 
^  If  any  man  speak,  let  him  speak  as  the  oracles  of  God."  They 
explain  the  authority  of  Scripture  itself  as  a  rule  of  Faith,  and 
the  interpreter  of  its  own  doctrines ;  and  the  proper  use  of  those 
subordinate  means  which  may  be  legitimately  employed  in   the 
^  work  of  interpretation.  T4ie  arrangement  of  those  two  Discourses  is 
eminently  beautiful  and  perspicuous :  it  reminds  us  of  the  precision 
of  Aristotle's  Rhetoric.   A  fundamental  principle  is  first  estab* 
lished,  viz.  *'  that  the  authority  of  Scripture  is  pre-eminent  and  ab- 
solute in  the  interpretation  of  sacred  Truth."  This  position  is  ably 
vindicated  against  the  resjieciive  perversions  of  the  Papist,  the 
Rationalist,  and  the  Fanatic — all  of  whom,  indifferent  ways,  as- 
sume an  authority  above  Scripture.     But  as  it  is  always  neces- 
wry,  more  especially  in  the  slludy  of  Theology,  to  guard  againiit 

extremes. 
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extremeis>  this  important  principle  itself  is  limited;  and  it  U 
fihewn,  in  tlie  4th  Sermon,  that  those  ver>  means,  which  from 
biBiug  carried  to  an  unreasonable  extenrt,  have  produced  thesb 
grievous  errors,  will,  if  duly  regulated,  essentially  conduce  to 
the  sound  exposition  ©f  Holy  Writ.  The  Papist  has  departed 
from  the  true  laws  of  interpretation  by  raising  human  authority 
above  divine — the  Rationahst,'  by  considering  human  reason  the 
paramount  judge  of  divine  truth — and  the  Fanatic^  by  laying 
claim  to  special  illumination.  But  the  sound  scriptural  Cbristiafi 
will  not  reject  the  proper  use  of  those  subordinate  means,  which 
«re  necessary  to  assist  him  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  be- 
cause they  have  been  thus  variously  perverted.  He  will  not  de- 
preciate the  just  value  of  Church  authority,  because  the  Papist 
affirms  that  it  is  superior  to  Scripture.  He  will  not  hesitate  to 
supply  the  best  faculties  of  his  mind  to  the  investigation  of  sa- 
cred subjects,  because  the  self-called  Rationalist  would  set  up 
human  reason  as  the  supreme  judge  in  matters  of  faith.  Nor 
will  he  neglect  to  piay  for  the  ordinary  a^istance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  his  labours,  because  the  Fanatic  has  perverted  the  con- 
solatory doctrine  of  Divine  Grace. 

Scripture  in  itself,  he  well  knows,  is  perfect  and  sufficient,  as 
a  rule  of  faith  and  practice;  but  he  does  not  therefore  imagine 
that  it  *^  needs  no  authorised  ministry,  no  helps  of  human  learning, 
no  blessing  upon  the  study  of  it,"  to  enable  the  reader  to  obtain 
all  the  advantages  which  it  was  designed  to  impart.  And  it  is 
evident  from  the  Sacred  Volume  itself,  that  these  means  are  to 
be  regarded  ?as  subsidiary  to  the  work  of  spiritual  instruction.-— 
In  the  4lh  Sermon  this  subject  is  explained  under  three  distinct 
heads,  corresponding  to  the  division  of  the  preceding  Discourse. 
These  are,  1.  The  deference  justly  due  to  Church  authorit}', 
guarding  against  superstitious  veneration  on  one  hand,  and  law- 
less contempt  on  the  other.  2.  The  proper  sphere  of  human 
reason  in  the  investigation  of  Sacred  Truth.  S.  The  reliance  to 
be  placed  on  the  ordinary  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  our 
advancement  in  relijyjious  knowledji^e.  We  cannot  forbear  ex- 
tracting  the  following  observations,  which  relate- to  the  second 
of  these  heads. 

"  In  searching  the  Scriptures  for  spiritual  instruction,  ample 
scope  is  aiForded  to  the  exercise  of  every  faculty  of  the  human  in- 
tellect. It's  powers  of  simple  apprehension,  of  judgment,  of  argu- 
mentation, and  of  arrangement  and  combination  of  the  sevexal 
parts  of  the  subject,  are  continually  called  forth,  in  proving  the 
genuineness  of  the  Text,  or  the  authenticity  of  the  Canon  of 
Scripture,  and  in  digesting  the  matter  diffused  through  the  Sacred 
Volume  into  a  compact  and  coherent  body  of  Truth.  The  well 
cultivated  mind  cannot  be  more  profitably  occupied  than  in  the  la- 
bours 
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hours  connected  with  this  research ;  in  solving  doubts^  in  remov- 
ing  difficulties,  in  clearing  up  ambiguities,  in  reconciling  what 
seems  to  be  at  variance,  and  illustrating  by  human  science  what  it 
nevertheless  receives  as  grounded  upon  Divine  testimony.  This  is 
Che  legitimate  province  of  man's  reason,  when  engaged  in  the  ser« 
vice  f^  Revealed  Religion.  But  if  it  overstep  this*  boundary;  if  in* 
Stead  of  the  interpreter,  it  assume  the  character  of  an  arbitor 
and  judge ;  it  may  become  injurious  to  the  party  in  whose  service 
it  is  employed;  it  may  darken  the  subject,  instead  of  throwing 
Hght  upon  it;  and  by  introducing  into  the  discussion  authorities 
or  principles  irrelevant  to  the  matter  in  hand,  it  may  confound 
what  ought  to  be  kept  distinct,  and  perplex  what  would  otherwise 
be  rendered  clear  and  intelligible."     Serm.  lY.  P.  122. 

The  primary  principles  of  interpretation  having  been  thus  laid 
down  and  illustrated^  the  analysis  and  combination  of  Scripture 
are  next  explained.  These  important  subjects  occu}>y  the  fifth 
aad  sixth  Lectures ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  clear  and  judicious 
than  the  arrangement  liere  adopted. 

<<  For  as,  in  the  investigation  of  any  subject  of  human  science^ 
we  first  endeavour  by  analysis  to  resolve  it  into  it*s  elementary  prin- 
eiples  or  constituent  parts;  and  then,  by  a  synthetic  process,  prob- 
ceed  from  these  simple  truths  to  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
whole;  so,  in  the  study'  of  Revealed  Religion,  a  clear  apprehen* 
sion  of  it*s  primary  and  essential  truths  prepares  the  way  for  com- 
bining into  a  coherent  and  well-digested  system  the  entire  dootrine 
of  Holy  Writ."    Serm.  V.  p.  141. 

Upon  this  principle  the  5th  and  6th  Lectures  are  founded* 
In  the  fornaer,  the  importance  of  "  rightly  dividing  the  word  of 
Truth,"  is  proved  by  a  brief  examination  of  the  following  points* 
1st.  The  general  distinction  between  what  is  properly  funda-* 
mental  in  Scripture  truth,  and  what  is  not  so*  Sidly.  The  spe- 
cific distinctions  to  b'B^observed  in  the  several  dispensations  of 
Revealed  Religion.  Sdly.  The  variety  of  subject  matter  con- 
tained in  Scripture,  and  4th.  The  immediate  occasions  or  pur- 
poses, whether  general  or  special,  for  which  Certain  Books  oi* 
portions  of  Holy  Writ  appear  to  have  been  composed.  These* 
points  are  treated  with  so  much  br-evity  and  precision,  that  the 
reasoning  will  not  easily  admit  of  abridgment.  We  shall  there- 
fore content  ourselves  with  having  merely  enumerated  ihe  heads^ 
and  with  recommending  to  the  special  attention  of  our  readers 
the  first  part,  relating  to  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity^ 
v?hich  is  comprised  between  pages  141  and  153. 

We  next  enter  upon  the  svnfhetical  process.  This  consists  in 
comparing  spiritual  *^  things  with  spiritual ;"  oi*  what  has  been 
called  among  Divines  the  Analogy  of  Faith.    This  department 

'  •  S-  is 
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is  divided  into  three  parts.     Ist.  The  Verbal  Analogy  of  Scrip* 
^  ture,  or  the  collation  of  parstTlel  texts^  flliistrative  of  it's  diction 

wd  phraseology.  2d.  The  Historical  Afialogy,  or  collation  of 
parallel  events  and  circumstances  for  the  elucidatioti  of  facts. 
3d.  The  Doctrine  of  Analogy,  or  collation  of  p&raHel  instruc- 
tions relative  to  matters  of  faith  and  practice.  It  is  evident 
that  each  of  these  kinds  of  Analogy  must  be  carefully  observed 
I  in  the  exposition  of  Scripture ;  the  latter  however  is  the  most 
important  with  respect  to  its  immediate  subject ;  and  tlie  two  for- 
mer may  be  considered  as  instrumental  to  it — so  that  in  all  ques- 
tions re'vspecting  matters  of  verbal  or  historical  di9<^U8sion^  such  a 
solution  is  to  be  sought  as  shall  not  violate  any  certain  article  o€ 
Christian  Doctrine. 

The  great  use  of  these  analogies  is  then  exemplified  in  the  doc^ 
trine  of  Regeneration ;  and  and  the  expositor  is  cautioned^  inf 
adjusting  the  Analogy  of  Faith^  to  pay  attention  to  the  compara* 
tive  importance  of  the  doctrines  under  consideration^  and  to  the 
comparative  clearness  with  which  they  are  revealed.  Some  ex- 
amples are  then  g]%'en  of  the  evils  that  have  arisen,  in  various 
a^es  of  the  church,  from  the  neglect  of  these  obvious  laws  of  criti- 
cism and  interpretation;  and  the  following  instructions  are 
tubjoined. 

'*  But  since  every  aid  that  can  be  obtained,  internal  or  external^ 
is  liable  to  misapplication ;  even  these  rules  for  *  dividing  the 
word  of  Faith/  and  *  comparing  spiritual  things  with  spiritual/ 
must  be  accompanied  with  certain  cautions.  Care  is  to  be  taken 
not  tq  cofatbund  seeming  with  real  analogies — not  U>  rely  upon 
merely  verbal  resemblances,  when  the  sense  may  require  a  different 
application — not  to  interpret  what  is  parallel  only  in  one  respect, 
as  if  it  were  so  in  all^— not  to  give  to'Uny  parallel  passages  so  abso- 
lute a  swaiy  in  our  decisions,  as  to  overrule  the  clear  and  evident 
tneaning  of  the  text  under  consideraticn-^nd  above  all,  not  to 
suifer  ,our  eagerness  m  multiplying  proofs  m  this  kind,  to  betrajf 
us  into  a  neglect  of  the  immediate  context  of  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion, upon  which  it*s  signification  must  principally  depend.  The 
'  aimplest  mode  of  proceeding  is,  indeed,  the  safest.  Every  difficult 
or  doubtful  text  is  first  to  be  considered  by  itself;  then,  with  it*» 
-  context,  then  with  other  passages  of  Scripture  parallel  to  it  in  any 
ri^spect — and  then  by  the  additional  light  of  such  extraneous  illus- 
trations as  can  be  brought  to  it  from  the  stores  of  htunan  know- 
ledge.''^ Serm.  VI.p.215. 

^  The  seventh  Lecture  comprises  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 

,_^    '  ^  whole  inquiry,  the  proper  mode  of  interpreting  the  mystical  in- 

S:  — ''  ^^'  tent  of  Scri[nure.     As  a  necessary  prelude  to  this  branch  of  the 

'/ Subject,  the  precise  meanings  of  the  terms  '*  literal,  figurative,. 

^iritual,  smd  mystical/*  are  defined.  The  two  first  relate  to  ver- 
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bal  expression ;  and  the  two  last  must  be  considered  in  contra- 
distinction to  them,  as  relating  not  to  the  mere  transfer  of  words 
from  one  signification  to  another^  but  to  the  entire  application  of 
the  matters  itself  to  a  different  subject.  The  necessity  of  attend- 
ing to  these  distinctions  is  proved  by  referring  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Bucharist.  The  Homanist,  by  admitting  only  the  strict 
literal  meaning  of  our  Lord's  words,  to  the  total  exclusion  of 
the  figurative,  embraces  the  monstrous  error  of  Transubstantia- 
tion.  The  $ociaian>  who  totally  excludes  the  figurative  sense,  gets 
rid  iudct'd  of  the  Popish  error,  but  reduces  the  Sacrpiment  to  a  bare 
commemorative  act  of  devotion,  unattended  with  any  spiritual  be- 
nefit to  the  receiver.  The  Fanatic  also,  by  ascribing  all  true  reli- 
gion to  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  no  less  depre- 
ciates the  value  of  the  Sacrament,  as  an  instrument  of  Grace. 
While  the  Church  of  England,  by  considering  our  Lord's  words 
as  figurative,  and  containing  moreover  a  mystical  signification, 
interprets  them  in  this  clearj  satisfactory,  and  scriptural  sense. 

^*  This  bread  represents  ray  body,  and  this  wine  represents  my' 
blood ;  and  this  act  of  receiving  bread  and  wine,  accoi-ding  to  my 
institution,  and  by  virtue  of  its  efficacy  through  me,  is,  to  the  faith- 
ful communicant,  the  act  of  spiritually  receiving  my  body  and 
blood  ;  that  is,  of  receiving  the  benefits  of  ti}ie  sacrifice  which  I  am 
about  to  offer,  in  giving  my  body,  and  shedding  my  blood  for  th« 
i^emission  of  sins."     Serra.  VII.  P,  227. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  w^ay  for  the  better  apprehension  of 
the  subject,  the  author  proceeds  to  take  a  more  general  view  of 
the  jfi-oper  use  of  spiritual  or  mystical  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
tMre,  and  of  the  errors  arising  from  its  neglect.     The  observa- 
tions on  this  point  are,  as  usual,  exemplified  in   the  clearest 
manner.     He  divides  the  mystical  parts  of  Scripture  into  Para- 
bles, Types,  and  Allegories ;  explains  their  distinctions,  and  the 
correspondence  between  their  literal  and  mystical  sense,  and  the' 
true  principles. of  their  interpretation.     The  errors  arising  from 
a  neglect  of  these  principles  are  of  a  most  dangerous  kind. 
Nothing,  for  example,  can  be  more  destructive  to  the  Christian 
Faith,  than  the  habit  of  giving  allegorical  explanations  of  the 
facts  on  which  it  depends ;  and  thus  converting  the  History  of 
Religion  into  fable,  and  its  realities  into  fiotion.     Again^  the 
practice  of  applying  to  almost  every  part  of  Scripture  some  hidden 
and  mysterious  meaning,  opens  the  door  to  much  false  interpre- 
tation.    Great  warmth  of  fancy  and  imagination  may  be  an  ex- 
cellent quality  in  the  mind  of  a  poet,  but  it  is  highly  dangerous  in 
t  critic  or  expositor  of  Holy  Writ :  it  insensibly  draws  him  asid« 
from  the  main  object  of  his  pursuit,  arid  leads  him  to  regard  his 
f  wn  devices  as  iiifallible  positions,  warranted  by  the  authority  of 
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Scripture.  Some  examples  of  this  false  principle  of  intefpfe" 
tation  are  to  be  found  in  all  ages ;  and  the  members  of  our  own 
Church  have  not  been  entirely  exempt  from  it.  About  sixty 
years  ago  the  school  of  the  Hutchinsonians  arose ;  and  although 
some  members  of  it  were  no  less  eminent  for  sound  and  ortho^ 
dox  faith  than  for  unaffected  piety^  and  rendered  essential^  ser- 
vice to  true  religion^  it  must  yet  be  confessed  that^  in  s^ome  expo- 
sitions of  Scri^turCj  their  imagination  haa  gone  too  far.  The 
true  Faith  has  not  sufifiered  in  the  hands  of  such  pious^  good^  and^ 
learned  men  as  Horne>  Parkhurst^  and  Jones ;  yet  the  system  of 
interpretation  in  which  they  ha^e  sometimes  indulged  is  a  very 
dangerous  precedent  for  future  expositors.  For  even  when  tem- 
pered with  the  most  judicious  case^  it  cannot  lead  us  to  the  know- 
ledge of  any  valuable  truth  ;  and  without  this  eare^  it  may  pro- 
duce serious  error.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enlarge 
i\pon  this  topic^  important  as  it  is;  we  shall  therefore  recon»- 
mend  the  student  in  divinity  to  Fcgulate  his  notions  of  the  sub- 
ject by  the  following  standard  : 

^  Figurative  and  mystical  interpretations  are  never  to  be  s<^  ap- 
plied as  to  destroy  or  supersede  the  literal  sense,  when  that  sense 
is  sufficiently  cleat  and  intelligible — they  are  never  to  be  far  fetch- 
ed, or  pressed  beyond  the  obvious  m.eaning  <>f  the  text — they  must 
he  such  as  elucidate,  not  obscure  or  perplex  the  subject-^tkey  are 
Aot  to  be  made  the  foundation  of  articles  of  faith,  but  adduced  only 
for  the  illustration  or  confirmation  of  what  is  elsewhere  more  plainly 
revealed — nor  are  they  to  be  sought  after  in  matters  of  little  mo- 
ment, or  made  the  chief  object  of  investigation^"  Senn»VII.r 
P.  251. 

The  last  Lecture  sets  forth  the  instrumentality  of  the  Church 
in  the  preservation  of  religious  Truth;  and  shews  the  manner  in 
which  she  has  executed  her  sacred  office  of  guardian  and  keep^sr 
of  Hdy  Writ.  The  Church  here  spoken  of  is  the  universal  or 
Catholic  Churchy  episcopally  constituted  ;  not  any  of  those  va- 
rious modes  of  professing  Christia4)ity^  which  are  to  be  found  iti 
communions  of  other  kinds.  Speaking  of  the  Church  in  tbi» 
Sense^  it  will  be  fcvund^  that  it  has  strictly  been  the  "  Pillar  and 
Ground  of  the  Truth ;"  and  that^  notwithstanding  the  corruptiona 
which  have  prevailed,  it  has  never  authoritatively  disowned  any 
fundamental  or  essential  Truth  of  the  Gospel.  Hence,  the 
author  is  aaturally  led  to  consider  what  pecuUar  service  our  orsan 
Church  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  true  Religion.  He  sets 
forth  the  moderatioB  of  her  character,  both  with  regard  to  doc- 
trine and'  discipline ;  the  sound  principles  on  which  she  has 
acted  as  an  inierpieter  of  Scripture ;  and  the  salutary  and  pa-^ 
irental  nature  of  that  autbofily  which  she  exercised  w^  her 
sons,  '^  .  4    ►        •    ' 
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We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  present  the  reader  with  a  concise 
analysis  of  this  masterly  volume^  which  may  fairly  be  allowed 
to  take  its  place  among  those  theological  works^  which  are 
written  with  a  view  to  guide  the  judgment  and  expedite  the  la- 
bours of  the  interpreter  of  Scripture.  We  have  not  descended 
into  a  minute  and  elaborate  criticism  upon  its  contents^  as  it  had 
rather  been  our  object  to  recommend  the  study  of  this  volume  to 
our  readers^  than  to  save  them  the  trouble  of  judging  for  them* 
selves.  We  cannot  however  close  this  article^  without  advert« 
iDg  to  one  peculiar  excellence  of  the  work  before  us— -an  excel* 
lence  indeed  of  secondary  importance,  but  not  trifling  in  itself, 
nor  beneath  the  notice  of  criticism  :  we  allude  to  the  terse  and 
perspicuous  sti/Ie  in  which  these  Lectures  are  composed ;  and  we 
feel  the  more  anxious  to  press  this  observation  upon  our  readers^ 
because  we  perceive,  with  great  concern,  that  the  Augustan  age 
of  English  literature  is  past,  and  that  those  solid  principles  of 
composition,  on  which  the  greatest  writers  have  formed  their 
style,  are  not  in  the  present  age  universally  esteemed.  Some 
writers  are  so  captivated  with  gaudy  colours,  obscure  allusions, 
and  unnatural  metaphors,  that  they  totally  lose  that  perspicuity  ♦ 
which  has  ever  been  considered  as  the  first  principle  of  a  cor« 
rect  and  powerful  style. 

It  is  too  littb  remembered  by  those  who  write  upon  theolo* 
gical  subjects,  that  the  elaborate  structure  of  their  periods,  and 
the  pomp  of  their  metaphors  renders  their  lam^uage  unnatural, 
and  therefore  destroy f  its  effect:  ^^  For  art,"  says  the  great 
author  of  the  sublime  if,  ^^  is  then  perfect,  when  it  most  pesem* 
bles  nature ;  and  nature  has  attained  all  that  can  be  wished  when 
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*  We  could  wish  to  impress  upon  the  lovers  of  such  mistaken 
grandeur,  those  Jaws  which  the  two  greatest  masters  of  genuine 
criticism  have  delivered  doWn  to  posterity,  as  the  surest  guides  to 
perfection,  in  whatever  age  or  language  they  may  be  applied :  "  No- 
bis prima  sit  virtus  perspicuitas ;  propria  verba ;  rectus  ordo ;  non  m 
loDgum  dilata  conclusio.  Nihil  neque  desit,  neque  superfluat.'* 
Qui^t.  Inst.  yiii.  2* 

^*  —  ifqi(s^(*i  'Kiificsjs  aqsm^  gcl(Pvi  Bivai — pi^re  ra^siv-wv,  f^virfi  fegg 
TO  a^/ft//w.a,  flfXXa  ^§67r«<Tav."     Arist.  Rhetoric. 

t  Ilia  translucida  et  versicolor  quorundam  elocqtio  res  ipsag 
cffaeminat,  quae  illo  verborura  habitu  vestiuntur.  Ci^ram  ergo  ver- 
borura,  rerum  volo  esse  solicitudinem."  Quint.  Inst.  Lib-  viiL 
Proaemium. 

**  X  Tore  yocp  ri  rixnTi  reXBiOf,  ^viV  av  (pvais  etvai  Joxp,  ^  S'  St; 
pv5is  k'TTirvx^s,  orav  X«tv9«vi*a«v  VBpis^ri  t^v  Tgj^vrjv/*  liOnginus 
de  Subl.  ^ect.  xxii. 
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it  is  secretly  regulated  by  the  laws  of  art."    It  is  for  the  benefit  ot 
those  who  have  forgotten  this  important  principle^  that  we  ar^ 
induced  to  offer  these  observations  on  the  language  of  Dr.  Van 
Mildert.     In  his  style  they  will  discover  every  mark  of  ajast 
and  cultivated  taste,  but  without  the  shghtest  tincture  of  pedantry 
or  affeciation.     They  may  here  learn  what  a  powerful  effect 
chaste  and  simple  language  is  capable  of  producing.     They  will 
find  a  species  of  argumentative  eloquence,  not  indeed  answering 
to  their  notions  of  grandeur  and  sublimity^  nor  displaying  itself 
in  a  rigid  and  technical  adherence  to  the  precepts  of  the  ancients, 
or  in  a  servile  imitation  of  any  particular  models  but  in  that  lucid 
lucrangement^    appropriate   language^    and    powerful   reasoning, 
'which  a  general  acquaintance  with   the  best  writers  will  render 
habitual   to  a  retentive  and  judicious  mitid.     It  is  on  thin  prin* 
.  ciple  alone  that  a  pure,  eloquent,  and  perspicuous  >tyle  can  be 
formed.     If  even  the  best  models  are  too  anxiously  imitated, 
the  copy  will  appear  stiff  and  pedantic ;  if  they  are  neglected,  a 
rough  and  undisciplined  style  will  be  the  result.     The  language 
of  Dr.  Van  Mildert  is  the  happy  mean  between  these  extremes* 
It  never  sinks  beneaih  the  dignity  of  his  subjects ;  ^nor  does  it 
ever  rise  so  much  above  the  level  of  didactic  prose,  as  to  cloud 
the  perspicuity  of  his  arguments.     We  have  rarely  met  with  a 
^composition  in  which  logical  precision  and  classical  elegance  are 
more  happily  blended  together. 

Having  thus  discharged  our  duty  to  the  public,  as  briefly  ai 
the  importance* of  the  subject  Mould  permit,  we  must  earnestly 
recommend  those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  ui  the  study 
of  Theology,  to  devote  themselves  to  the  Cxose  examination  of 
this  volume,  which  is  by  no  means  inferior  6ven  to  the  best  of 
those  admirable  productions,  to  which  Mr.  Bamptoos  founda* 
tion  has  already  given  birth.  We  consider  it  indeed  a  happy 
omen  for  the  honour  and  the  security  of  our  Establishment,  thiit 
«uch  champions  of  the  best  interests  of  true  religion  are  still  to  bo 
found  within  her  pale. 
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Art.  IV.     Laura :  or  an  Anthology  of  Sonnets,  with  a  P/^- 
face  and  NofeSj  in  Five  Volumes.    By  Capel  Lqjft^    }2mo. 
Crosby  and  Co.     1814. 

Beef  *,"  said  an  alderman  of  ancient  days,  (when  such  saga^ 

cious'  personages  were  accustomed  to  talk  upon  those  subjects 

V  i         only  which  they  understood  ;)  beef  is  the  king  of  meat :  beef 

*  Vide  Tale  of  a  Tub, 
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^comprehends  in  it  the  quintessence  of  partridge  and  epiail^  and 
^renison  and  pheasant^  and  plumb-puddiug  and  custard.^     Bj  a 
parity  of  comprehensive  power  the  majesty  of  the  epic^  the  dig^- 
tiity  of  the  didactic^  tjie  fire  of  the  lyric,  the  pungency  d(  tl>e  sa- 
tircy  the  elegance  of  the  pastoral  and  the  pathos  of  the  elegy  ar^ 
-  ;all  united  according  to  our  authpr's  opinion  in  that  sirlom  of 
poetical  gourmaudrj^  the  So  n  N  et.     No  .moral  too  grave,  oo 
metaphysics  too  abstruse,  no  ceremony  too  formal,  and  no  free- 
dom  too  familiar  for  the  corps  de  la   Sonet  of  Capel  Lofft. 
^*  For  the  law  of  wit  and  the  liberty,  these  aie  the  only  men/' 
With  Polonius  our  readers  are  sufficiently  acquainted. — let  us  now 
introduce  them  to  Mr.  Lofft.    **  The  subject  of  the  sonnet 
fuay  be  said  to  be  universal  :  and  its  style  and  manuer  has  beeiji 
properly  co^extensiv^  to  its  subject.'' 

"  The  SUBJECTS  to  which  however  it  is  most  peculiarly  appllca* 
hie  are  all  th:it  is  most  endearing,  most  interesting,  most  beautiful^ 
jcxcellent  and  sublime.  The  tenderest,  purest,  most  generous  Feel- 
ings of  love  and  friendship,  all  the  charities  o^ private  JL'ue^  all  1)29 
virtues  whether  individual  or  social,  at  home  or  abroad,  in  peace  or 
war.  The  noblest  Poin^  of  Natural  and  of  Moral  philosophy^ 
the  most  just  and  exalted  Sentiments  of  piety.  All  that  the  illus- 
trious Hartly  ^tbe  Newton  of  metaphysics)  has  compriz'd  under 
those  great  and  leading  Sources  of  Association  on  which  our  know- 
ledge, virtue,  and  happiness  depend.  There  will  be  found  sonnets 
In  this  Collection  which  with  the  most  pure  ^nd  concentrated 
energy  have  risen  to  the  Perfection  of  the  moral  sublin^e.  Ther^ 
nrill  be  found  which  expand  into  the  most  ample  and  highest  Viewi 
4>f  Patriotism  and  universal  philanthropy^  4>f  nature,  qtf  ideal  beauty^ 
49fthe  pertiectian  of  the  I)eity.  And  the  fbr.ce^f  the  Example  has 
been  such,  and  has  been  for  Ages  so  accumulated — the  Form  of  th» 
Composition  itself  is  such, — that  any  thing  Vicious,  irrational,  or 
low  is  as  unlikely  to  make  it's  way  into  it  as  into  the  epic  itself. 

**  Estimated,  therefore,  by  it's  Excellence  of  every  kind,  and 
not  merely  by  it's  difficulty  of  Composition,  the  paradoxical  Re- 
toark  of  the  penetrating  and  severe  Boileau  will  scarcely  appear 
excessive,  that  a  perfect  sonnet  is  equal  to  an  epic  poem.'*  P.  57- 

.  -Nojwv  this  is  2^  Jivitbin  the  confines  of  credibility:  we  have 
loften  he^rd  of  an  Iliad  in  ^  nut's  shelly  nor  did  we  ever  for  a  mo- 
'  ueut  doubt  the  fact ;  the  .only  puzzle  was  how  to  introduce  it.-rr 
Mr.  Lofft*s  ingenuity  will  most  mathematically  solve  the  problem* 
The  Iliad  is  equal  to  an  epic^  and  an  epic  to  a  -sonnet :  and  a  son- 
net, we  allow,  like  a  maggot  may  find  its  way  into  a  nut^s  shell, 
why  not  therefore  the  Iliad f  T1ie  rage  for  folios  and  large  pape4r 
copies  will  doubliess  be  diminished,  whin  by  so  ingenious  a  me- 
thod of  concentration  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  the  i£neid  and 
the  Pharsalia  i^ay  be  served  up  in  ^  buu.cb  pf  fi(lbert^.    But  \\m 
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have  ascended  in  the  air  ballooii  of  our  imagination  to  a  sufficieiit 
height  in  the  region  of  the  sublime,  let  us  now  descend  with  our 
laureat  Sihyl  a  few  £teps  into  the  bathos. 

**  But  for  the  proper  subject  for  which  speech  and  writing  exists 
there  is  in  a  manner  none  to  which  the  sonket  has  not  on  some 
occasions  and  in  some  period  been  applied. — ^Inscriptions,  familiar 
letters,  and  notes  :  even  formal  applications  for  patents  and  grants,' 
an  instance  of  which  will  be  seen  in  the  appendix  to  this  prdface." 
Pref.  p.  56. 

This  is  a  refinemept  indeec),  which  imperial  luxury  never  dreamt 
of.     Instead  of  the  disgusting  familiarity  of  *'dear  Harry*'  or 
"  dear  Jack**  we  shall  now  have  a  note  of  appointment  to  meet 
in  the  Park  or  to  dine  at  the  Bedford,  beginning  in  the  Delia- 
Crusca  strain  of  '*  Hahy  whose  sympathetic  soul  endears,"  and 

instead  of  the  barbarous  brevity  of*'  Lady at  home/'  we 

shall  find  our  invitation  cards  to  routs  and  dinners  conveyed  inregu« 
larly  formed  sonnets  printed  for  such  occasiojns^  with  blanks  left 
for  the  names  and  the  day.  An  application  to  the  minister  for  a^ 
grant  or  a  place  must  be  surely  irresistible  which  comes  iq 
so  delicate  a  shape  and  in  so  concise  a  form  ;  so  that  poets  and 
placemen  will  hencefor/Ward  be  synonymous  terms.  The  region 
of  patents  has  already  been  adorned  with  the  flowers  of  poetic, 
fancy,  and  Packwood.  razor  strops^  in  anticipation  as  it  were  of 
Mr.  Lofft^  have  been  advertised  in  Petrarchan  strains.  Could 
Sibly's  reanimating  aolar  tincture  be  more  powerfully  recoin* 
mended  than  in  a  sonnet  to  the  Sun^  or  the  gutta  salutaria  more 
characteristically  described  than  in  ^^  Queen  of  thp  siKer  bow."    • 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  author's  definition  of  the  sonnet. 

**  Having  said  thus  much  of  the  Name  of  this  Publication,  I  wish 
to  speak  more  in  the  Detail  of  that  Gemii  of  Poetry  of  which  it  i$ 
Gompos'd — Sonnets  and  quatuorzains. 

**  These  agree  in  one  general  Character ; — that  of  being  Poein$ 
limited  to  fourteen  lines.  ^  In  every  other  which  has  respect  to 
their  Form  they  are  essentially  different* 

*'  The  sonnet  is  a  perfect  lyric  Composition  :  consisting  of  a  poe- 
tnatium,  or  small  poem^  of  a  determinate  lengthy  divided  into  ttoo  sys- 
tems :  the  one  of  eighty  the  other  of  six  verses :  the  major  Systenil 
consisting  of  a  double  quadernarioy  or  Qjuatriain^  of  tino  Rhimes 
twice  repeated  in  each  Division ;  the  minor  o^sl  double  terzino,  Ter- 
nary, or  terzette,  interwoven  by  having  one  line  in  each  of  its  Divi« 
sions  which  has  a  correspondent  line  rhyming  to  it  in  the  other.     . 

"  Such  is  the  sonnet  in  its  strict  Form  :  as  compos'd  by  Guittone 
D'Arezzo,  Cino  da  Pistoja,  Buonaccorso  da  Monteraagno,  Giuisto 
de'  Cpnti,  Petrarca,  Veronica  Gambara,  Dante,  the  Tasso's,  San- 
naz'4ro,  Yittoria  Colonna,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michel  Angelo,  and 

«ther 
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other  distlaguisht  Successors. — Sudb  it  is  as  introduced  into  our 
Lmiguage  by  Spenser,  Sidney  and  Milton :  and  continned  in  our 
days  byMrs.  Charlotte  Smith  in  some  exquisite  Examples,  Edwards, 
Gray,  Mason,  Watson,  Warton,  Mrs.  Robinson,  and  Henry  Kirke 
WhitCp  In  this  enumeration  I  purposely  confine  myself  to  the  dead, 
though  in  the  Selection  itself  I  nave  drawn  my  Materials  from  xmnf 
living  Authors  whom  Posterity  will  not  forget.  But  let  those  who 
affect  to  laugh  at  Sonneteers  and  despise  this  whole  Class  of  Authois 
ai)  unworthy  of  the  Name  of  Poels^  learn  x\  little  iohom  and  'cohat 
it  is  that  they  despise.  Perhaps  they  may  blush  at  the  mere 
sight  of  a  List  which  includes  Names  which  they  can  not  be  wholly 
ignorant  stand  in  ih^Jlrst  order  of  human  Excellence. 

'^  I  have  not  mention'd  Shakespeare  as  an  Author  o^  the  strict 
sonnet:  because  his  Poems  (except  one  or  two,  and  those  scarcely 
perfect  in  the  Form,)  are  rather  reducible  under  the  class  of  qua- 
tuorzains  than  of  strict  sonnets. 

^'  And  even  those  of  Spenser,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  are  Son-* 
nets  of  the  2d  or  imperfect  Order :  which  although  beautiful  eveu 
in  Rhythm  and  exceedingly  so  in  Sentiment  and  Imagery,  are  not 
conform'd  to  the  perfect  Guidonian  and  Petrarcan  Model. 

^'  From  this  Account  two  circumstances  are  naturally,  as  I  think, 
deducible :  one,  tliat  the  Sonnet  has  a  close  Analogy  to  the  regular 
Grecian  Ode  with  its  major  and  minor,  its  odic  and  epodic  System, 
its  Strophe  and  Antistrophe  ;  the  other,  that  besides  this  it  has  ano« 
ther  yet  more  particular  and  more  curious  Analogy  to  Music.'* 
Pref.  P.  3. 

We  profess  much  too  high  a  veneration  for  Mr.  Lofft's  univer* 
sal  menstruum  the  sonnet,  io  be  alarmed  at  his  anathema;  we  will 
take  the  liberty  however  of  examining  its  claims  to  Grecian 
derivation :  Mr.  L.  in  another  part  conceives  that  the  Grecian 
ode  with  its  strophe,  antistrophe,  and  epode,  favoured  the  intro- 
duction of  its  peculiar  structure ;  although  Crescembini,  with  more 
wisdom,  doubts  the  probability  of  such  an  opinion.  What  ana* 
logy  can  exist  between  the  lyrical  irregularity  of  the  strophe^  with 
its  correspondent  antistrophe,  and  the  eight  regular  Iambic  lines 
of  the  first  system  of  the  sonnet,  or  between  the  epode,  and  six 
similar  and  equal  lines  in  the  second  system,  it  is  beyond  our 

!>ower  of  fancy  to  conceive.  Not  content  however  with  this  ana- 
ogy,  as  he  facetiously  terms  it,  he  proceeds  to  a  farther  exercise 
of  his  reader's  powers  of  comprehension,  in  discovering  its  ana-^ 
logy  also  to  music. 

"  It's  musical  Analogy^  as  appears  to  me,  is  this : — that  it  has  it*g 
Major  System  divided  into  a  double  Tetrachord,  and  it's  Minor  in- 
to a  Hexachord  or  double  Trickordon. 

"  That  the  Relations  of  Rhimes  in  the  Major  System  answer  to 
Ae  Order  of  Tones  and  Semitones  in  the  Graver  System  or  Flat 
^ej ;  the  divided  Rhimes  in  each   Quadernario  standing  for  the 

Tones  ; 
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Tones  /  the  diminisht  interval  immediately  successive  representinip 
the  Interval  produced  by  the  halfe  Tones.  And  in  order  to  main-* 
tain  this  resemblance  these  Rhimes  are  consecutive.  It  is  very  cun- 
ous  too  that  the  leading  Chimes  of  the  octant  are  the  1st,  4^,  5th 
and  8th,  which  compos'd  the  ^full  ^crrmoww  Chord  of  the  Grecian 
Music.  To  which  may  be  added,  that  the  J^x^*  Arrangement  of 
Bhimes  in  the^r^^  Division  of  the  Sonnet  suggests  a  resemblance 
to  the  toni  stantes  ;  and  the  more  variable  ^  rrangeraent  of  the  2d 
or  terzina  Division  to  that  of  the  toni  tuohiies  in  antient  music. 

"  It  is  true  that  even  Petrarch  does  not  always  adhere  to  the 
fflTOff  Arrangement  of  Rhimes  in  the  first  Division  :  but  it  consti- 
tutes the^r^^  and  most  comprehensive  species  of  the  Petrarcan  Son-* 
net.  Arid  this  is  called  Rima  Chiusa ,  or  the  close  Rhime  ;■  having 
Its  conjoint  Rime  closed  on  each  side  by  the  Ist  and  4th  of  each  7V-* 
irastick  or  Quatrain^  or  Ist  and  4th,  5th  and  5th  qf  the  entire 
Octant. 

**  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  two  Guidi,  or  Guittpnni  both  of 
Arezzo,  the  Birth-place  of  Petrarca,  appear  as  the  Fathers,  one  of 
|he  modern  System  of  musical  Notation  and  Solmixaiion  and  the 
other  of  the  Sonnet. 

".The^rj^  Guido  of  the  two  (Bonatti  as  it  seems  by  his  Name  of 
Family)  divided  the  two  antient  Tetrachord  nito  one  Oc^at7<? denoted 
J)y  the  first  seven  Letters  of  the  Alphabet  for  the  septenary  Seriet 
of  the  Tones  and  Semi-Tones  in  tliis  order:  C.  D.  E.  F.  G.  A.  B. 
He  then  completed  the  Octave  by  adding  the^r5^  repetitionary  Note 
of  the  recu7Tent  Series,  c;  which  went  on  in  small  Letter  d,  e,  &c« 
To  these  he  subjoined  the  Hexachord ;  in  the  Chord  of  a  Majot 
pxth  : 

c.    d.    e,    f.     g.    a.    I    c.  &c.  da  capa^ 
ut.  re.  mi.   fa.  sol.  la.    |    Ml.  &c.  da  capo. 
And  then  subjoining,  as  an  hypoproslabanomenos  (in  imitation  of 
the  Pythagorean  Supplement)  an  added  Note  below,  he  called  h\\ 
Scale  the  Gammut :  r.  Gamma j  the  Greek  G  ;  and  ut^  the  C. 

"  Now  this  Octave  and  Hexachord  united  form  the  actual  Divisions 
of  the  Guidoqian  Sonnet,  which  has  also  its  double  Tetrastich  and 
its  Hexastichy  its  Rimes  of  8  and  6  lines  in  a  double  Quatrain,  and 
in  a  double  Terzetto.  As  there  were  but  six  Characters  in  the 
Hexachord  Qivision  for  seven  Sounds,  it  was  necessary  to  change  oc- 
casionally th^  signification  of  these  Characters,  to  represent  the 
omitted  semitone.  And  this  change  was  called  a  Muance  by  the 
early  French  Masters.  And  hence  possibly  the  minor  or  hexachord 
System  of  the  Sonnet  Laws  had  more  freedom  of  Variation  than  the^ 
Octave. 

"  This^r*^  Guido  flourisht  about  1028 :  two  Centuries  before  the 
the  Estahli$her  of  the  Italian  Sonnet.  Yet  the  analogy  and  corre- 
spondence between  the  musical  System  and  and  the  poetic  in  thit 
Jbrms  of  the  Sonnet  is  so  peculiar,  that  we  have  cause  to  suspect 
that  it  was  designed ;  and  not  merely  a  very  striking  and  agreeably 
^incidence."  Pref.  P.  5. 
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To  all  tbe  learning  contai^i^  in  this  assemblage  of  hard  word* 
We  bow  with  the  ntinost  dtfei^iice,  and  to  all  tlie  infeiences  to 
be  drawn  from  tliis  brilliant  assemblage  of  ideas  we  would  paj 
the  same  impUcit  respect-  -As  far  as  our  finite  powers  of  compre- 
b^ns^n  will  enable  us  to  form  a  conclusiou  upoh  a  subject  so 
infinite,  Mr.  L<>ftl'i»  assej  tion  in  plain  English  is  this,  that  as  in 
the  musical  scale  there  ara  seveu  di:9tinct  notes,  which  with  the 
first  repeated  make  the  octave,  so  there  are  eight  lines  in  tlie  first 
system  of  the  sonnet  *  i\ud  bad  he- stopped  here,  the  analogy 
though  not  very  strict,  might  be  allowed,  as  between  the  eight 
verses  of  the  sonnet,  or  any  other  system  of  eight,  whether  they  bo 
Botes  in  music,  or  jars  in  a  pickle  sitop.  But  when  we  are  told 
thai  the  kading  rhimes  of  tlie  first  system  occurring  in  the  1st, 
4th,  5th,  and  8th  line,  correspond  to  those  notes  in  the  scale  of 
music,  because  they  composed  the  fujl  harmonic  chord  of  the 
Grecian  music ;  we  shall  •  venture  to  hint  two  observations  to 
Mr.  Lofft.  Firstly,  that  the  only  comparison  that  can  be  institu- 
ted between  notes  in  music  and  rhym^^s  in  poetry  is  from  their 
repeXition.  The  1st  and  8th  therefore  we  concede  to  Mr.  L» 
as  bemg  a  repetition  of  the  same  30und,  and  therefore  analagous 
to  a  repetition  of  the  same  rhyme  ;  but  we  mu&t  sug<j;est  that  the 
4th  and  5th,  being  different  sounds,  both  with  respect  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  1st  and  8th,  require  different  rhymes  to  render 
the  analogy  allowable.  Secondly,  that  the  1st,  4th,  5th,  and  Stli 
80  far  from  being  the  full  harmonic  chord  of  any  nmsic,  compose, 
when  struck  together  an  abominable  discord,  and  have  no  con* 
fiectiou  with  each  other  whatever,  except  whei^  the  production 
of  such  a  discord  is  intended  according  to  the  laws  of  modem 
music.  We  would  also  hint  in  addition  to  thi.5  that  the  Greeks 
were  thoroughly  unacquainted  witli  hannony,  in  the  regiilarcombi- 
nation  of  two  or  more  notes.  When  he  talks  of  divided  rhymes 
standing  for  tunes,  and  the  first  Guido  dividing  two  tetrachord 
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into  one  octave,  he  defies  equally  our  musical  knowledge  aud  our 
arithmetical  calculations. 

On  the  rhythmical  combination  of  the  sonnet  our  author  is  more 
clear  in  his  ideas,  and  more  liappy  in  his  expressions.  It  will 
afford  the  reiider  much  satisfaction  however  to  know  tliat  all  the 
^o«s<We  variations  of  the  positions  of  the  rhymes  in  which  he  may 
iadulge  amount  in  the  first  system  to  408320  and  in  the  second 
to  740.  But  of  these  Mr.  Lofi't  observes  '^  the  greater  part  are 
either  coincident  or  excluded.  In  consequence  of  vihich  the 
number  of  specieg  generally  in  use  is  only  lOG,  of  the  regular  52, 
of  the  irregufay  54.  We  ,shall  not  weary  the  patience  of  our  readers 
by  carrying  him  tjirough  all  the  a.  b.c,  d,  tables  of  combinations 
and  permutations  in  the  rhymes  of  14  lines,  but  shall  hasten  to 
4i«  work  itself;  which  consists  of  oN|£  tuoxsand    sonnets  iu 

various 
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wznoui  languages.  It  is  amusinf^  however  to.  hear  Mn  Lofi 
making  apologies  for  so  small  a  i  amber  of  these  prtits  moreeaux 
and  assuring  the  reader  that  his  larder  is  not  exhausted. 

^  Iv  it  is  hnagtned  because  these  Sonnets  are  dirided  into  iefi 
Centenaries  that  I  had  difficulty  to  make  up  the  Number ;  this  is  a 
great  Error  which  the  Appendix  will  of  itself  refute.  I  flatter  my- 
self there  are  Jew  indeed  which  ought  to  have  been  omitted.  And 
lam  sure  that  there  are  many  which  if  possible  ought  to  have  been 
inserted.  These  poetic  Spirits  have  surrounded  me  in  the  form  of 
jSormetSy  as  Charon  is  said  by  the  Poet  to.  be  surrounded  by  the 
Shades  pressing  for  a  passage*  I  have  had  the  same  embarrassment 
of  Choice ;  and  great  unwillingness  of  Rejection. 

*'  Navita  sed  tristis  nunc  hos,  nunc  accipit  illos ; 
Ast  alios  Iong£  submoto^^arcet  arena* 

**  Now  these,  now  those  he  singles  from  the  Train ; 

While  others  he  declines,  left  on  the  dreary  Plain."  P.  254, 

The  one  thousand  and  one  of  the  Arabian  nights^  are  quite  lost  iq 
the  profusion  of  our  author,  who  has  not  only  given  us  his  ten  com- 
plete Centenaries  of  sonnets,  but  an  Appendix  at  the  head,  contain- 
3l>g  about  a  hundred,  and  a  Corona  at  the  tail  consisting  of  sixteen 
more,  besides  a  Finale.  Of  these  many  are  originals  of  the  best 
Italian  poets,  to  which  are  attached  translations^  generally  by 
the  hand  of  Mr.  I/)fft.  Of  these  we  cannot  speak  in  terms  of 
uniform  approbation;  the  versions  being  much  too  luxuriant^  and 
abounding  with  those  misconceptions  of  the  meaning  of  th^ 
original,  which  we  should  not  h^ve  expected  from  Mr.  Lo^« 
We  will  take  the  first  that  offers  itself: 

PI  PETRARCA* 
(cxv.) 

♦«  O  D»  ARDENTE  Virtute  ornata  Sc  calda^ 

Alma  gentil,  cui  tante  carte  vergo ; 

O  sol  gii  d'  honestate  intero  albergo ; 
Torre  in  alto  valor  fondata  &  salda; 
O  Fiamma,  o  Rose,  sparse  in  dolce  falda 

Di  viva  neve,  in  che  io  mi  specphio  &  tergo  { 

O  piacer,  onde  1'  ali  al  bel  viso  ergo 
Che  luce  soyra  quanti  U  Sol  ne  spalda 

2. 

/- 

Del  vostronome, — si  mie  rime  intese  ' 

Fossin  jsi, — lunge  havrei  pien  Tule  Sr  Battra, 

La  Tane,  il  Nilo,  Atlante,  Olympo,  &  Caipe  x 
Poi  noD  posso  porter  in  tutte  quattra 
Parte  del  Mondo,  udrallo  '1  bel  paese 

Ch'  Appennin  parte,  &  '1  Mar  circonda,  &  P  Alpe. 

TRANSLATION, 
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TRANSLATION. 

«  O  MIND  by  ardent  Virtue  graced  and  warni'd 
To  whom  my  Pen  so  ofl  pours  forth  my  Heart ; 
Mansion  of  noble  Probity,  who  art 

A  Tower  of  strength  'gainst  all  Assault  full  arm'd; 

O  Rose  effulgent  in  whose  foldings,  charm'd 
We  view  with  fresh  carnation  snow  take  part!    ' 
O  Pleasure  whence  my  wing'd  ideas  start 

To  that  blest  Vision  which  no  eye,  unharm'd 

2. 

**  Created,  may  approach— The  Name  if  Rime 
Could  bear  to  Bactra  and  to  Thules  Coast, 
Nile,  Tanais  and  Calpe  should  resound 
And  dread  Olympus.— But  a  narrower  bound 
Confines  my  flight :  And  Thee,  our  native  Clime 
Between  the  Alps  and  Appenine  must  boast."  P.  384. 

We  are  surprised  at  finding  valor  translated  strength  ;  whereas 
it  constantly  signifies  '^  worth"  or  *^  probity."  The  whole  line 
^"  ^iswref  •    ""       -^    ^       r^  .-7     . . 

but ''  I 

slope    .  _  ^.  

Lofftis  exceedingly  pretty  and  poetical  ;but  it  i.sa  fl  )wer  of  his  own 
faocy^  not  to  be  found  in  the  bouquet  of  the  original.  But  this^ 
as  we  suppose,  is  substituted  for  in  che  io  me  specchio  i^  tert^OyVLS 
we  will  not  suppose  thatMr.  Loift  can  possibly  mean 

'^charm'd 
We  view  with  fresh  carnation  snow  take  part." 

Asgivingthe  slightest  idea  of  the  Italian  expression,  which  literally 
signifies  *'  in  which  I  view  and  purify  myself."  We  say  nothing  of  the 
pair  of  lumbering  participles  ''  unharmed  created,*'  which  jostle 
each  other  most  awkwardly,  notwithstanding  the  division  of  the 
sonnet  softens  the  defect  to  the  eye,  but  we  will  pass  on  to  the 
last  line,  which  we  are  surprised  to  see  so  loosely  and  so  igno- 
fmtly  rendered. — We  leave  for  better  Geographers  than  our- 
telves  to  determine  what  country  lies  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Apennines)  as  we  had  always  conceived  that  the  latter  formed 
nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  former;  and  we  do  not  conceeive 
that  Mr.  LofFt  means  to  designate  that  part  of  Italy  alone  which 
te  inchided  the  angle,  at  least  if  he  does,  Petrarca  does  not.  Pe- 
trarca  describes  Italy  as  the  country  which  the  Apennines  divide, 
and  the  sea^  and  the  Alps  surround^  which  in  our  view,  is  a 
most  correct  Geographical  designation ;  and  it  would  have  been 
better,  if  Mr.  Loift  had^done  the  same.  But  we  are  still  moro 
•ttrprised  at  this  vague  knd  unmeaniug  translation  of  Mr.  L., 

whtn 
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"when  we  rerocmbcr  that  this  very  line  lifts  almost  past  into  a 
proverb.  We  cannot  suppose  that  Mr.  L.  can  be  ignorant 
of  the  two  common  periphrases  used  by  the  Italian  poets  in  de- 
scribing Italy,  which  are  consecrated  by  classical  usage  no  less 
than  by  the  authority  of  their  inventors.  The  one  was  first  used 
hy  Dante  in  his  Inferno,  \\lio  calli^  it 

**  II  paese  ova  il  si  suona.'* 

The  second  is  the  line  itl  the  sonnet  before  ui 

**  Ch'  Apennin  parte,  &  '1  mar  circonda,  &  V  AIpa^ 

Both  these  modes  of  expression  are  so  classical  that  we  £nd 
them  perpetually  used  by  the  best  Italian  writers.  ThusAlgarotti 
in  writing  to  his  master  and  friend  the  famous  Zannotti,  and  de- 
scribing the  progress  which  the  authority  of  da  Crusca  acquired 
in  dictating  the  la\\s  of  the  Italianjanguage^  uses  this  very  lint 
as  a  periphrasis  for  Italy.  Sutely  the  knowledge' of  this  ch« 
cumstance  should  have  caused  Mr.  Lofift  to  be  much  more  aG« 
curate  in  his  translation.- 

The  following  mngnificent  and  spirited  Apostrophe  of  Alfitd 
lo  Home  cannot  fail  of  engaging  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

D'ALFIERI. 
Roma. 

«  VUOTA  insalubre  Region,  tlic  State       ^ 

Va  te  nomando;  aridi  Campi  incolti: 

Squalidi,  muti,  estenaati  volti . 
Ai  Po^ol  reo,  codardo,  intanguinato! 
Inipotente,  non  libero,  Senata 

De  astuti  vil'  in  folgid*  ostro  avvrolti ; 

Kicchi  Patrizii,  &  piu  che  ricchi  stolti; 

nee,  che  fa  schiochezza  d'  altrui  beato !" 

•*  Citta,  non  Cittadini :  augusti  Tempi! ; 
Religion  non  gia :  legge,  che  ingiuste 
Ogni  luttro  cangiar  vedc,  ma  in  peggio : 
Chiavi  che  eompre  un  di,  schiudiuno  agl'  Empli 
Del  Ciel  le  porte;  or  per  eta  vetuste : 
Non  sei  tu,  iioma,  d'  ogni  vizio  il  seggio?** 

Nowibr  a  little  Alfieri  and  water 

TRANSLATION. 

To  Rome. 

«'  UNHEALTHY  Land!  that  callst  thyself  a  State ; 
Void>  desolatei  Plains  barren  and  untill'd! 

Mutt 
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Mute  spectres  of  a  Radei  whose  looks  are  fiird 
With  guilt,  base  fears,  fierce  and  ensanguin'd  hate! 
A  Senate,  nor  to  act  nor  to  debate. 

Vile  paltry  Craft  in  splendid  purple  veil'd! 

Patritians  of  a  Folly  less  conceal'd 
Than  their  vain  Wealth!  a  Prince,  imaginM Great;*' 

% 

**  By  Superstition  hallow'd!  City  proud 

Who  hast  no  Citizens !  Temples  august, 

Without  Religion!  Laws,  corrupt^  unjust^ 
From  age  to  age  proceeding  still  to  worse. 

Keys  (as  thou  saidst)  to  whieh  Heaven's  Portals  bow'd 
For  impious  Men — Ah,  rome,  the  seat  of  every  curse." 

25  Aug.  1805.    C.L. 

We  do  admire  the  diluent  powers  of  Mr.  Lofft,  and  the 
liappy  metamorphose  of  the  champagne  of  Alfieri  into  the  sober 
gooseberry  of  our  translator — we  will  not  violate -the  digtiity  of 
the  original  by  exposing  the  miserable  weaknesses,  errors^  and 
omissions  of  the  translator.  , 

In  some  instances  however  Mr.  Lofft  is  more  happy ;  the  two 
following  are  perhaps  among  the  most  favourable  specimens  of 
liis  translations. 

PETRARCA. 

(cxxxi.) 

**  AMOR,  che  vedi  ogni  pensier'  aperto, 
£  i  duri  passi  onde  tu  sol'  mi  scorgi, 
Nel  fondo  del  mio  Cor  gli  occhi  tuoi  porgi; 

A  te  palese,  a  tutt'  altro  coverto. 

Sai  quel  che  per  seguirti  ho  gia  sofFerto: 
E  tu  pur  via  di  poggio  in  poggio  sorgi 
Di  giorno  in  giorno;  &  di  me  non  t*  accorgi 

Chi  son  si  stance  &  '1  sentier  *m  d  >tropp'erto." 

2. 

^  Ben  veggio  di  lontan'  il  dolce  Lume 
Ove  per  aspre  vie  mi  sproni  &  girl : 
>  "Ma  non  ho  come  tu  da  volar  piume. 

Assai  contenti  lasci  i  miei  Desiri 
Pur  che  ben  desiando  i'  mi  consume, 
Ne  le  dispiaccia  che  per  lei  sospiri." 

TRANSLATION. 

<*  O  LOVE,  that  seest  my  Heart  without  Disguise, 
And  those  hard  toils  from  thee  which  I  sustain. 
Look  to  my  inmost  thought;  behold  the  pain 

To  thee  unveil^,  hid  from  all  other  eyes. 

Thou 
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Thou  knoVst  for  thee  this  Breast  what  suffering  triers 
Me  still  from  day  to  day  o'er  hill  and  plain 
Thouchasest;  heedless  still,  while  I  complain' 

As  to  my  wearied  steps  ne#  thorns  arise. 

2. 

•*  True :  I  discern  far  off  the  chearing  light 

To  which,  through  tractless  Wilds,  thou  urgest  me^ 

But  Wings  like  thine  to  bear  me  to  Delight 
I  want : — Yet  from  these  pangs  I  would  not  fiee 

Finding  this  only  favor  in  her  sight 
That  not  displeas'd  my  Love  and  Death  she  see." 

29  Aug.  1807.    CL. 

DI  PETRARCA. 

(ecxcV.)  .  ' 

I 

•*  LASCIATA  hai  morte  senza  Sole  il  Mobdo, 
Oscuro  4  freddo;  Amor  cieco  &  inerme; 
Leggiadria  ignuda ;  le  bellezze  infirme; 
Me  'sconsolatoy  &  ^  me  grate  poado: 
Cortesia  in  baudo,  &  honestate  in  fondot^ 
Dogliomi  io  sol;  ne  sol  ha  da  dolerme: 
Che  svelte  ha  di  virtute  il  chiaro  germe ; 
Spento  il  primo  valor. — Qual  fia  il  secondo ! 

2. 

**  Pianger  1*  a6r  &  la  terra  e  'I  mar  deverabbe 
L'  human  legnaggio ;  che  senza  ella  d  quasi 
Senza  fior  prato,  o  senza  gemma  anellb. 
Non  la  conobbe  '1  Mondo  mentre  '1  habbe : 
Conobb'  io,  che  a  pianger  qu!  rimasi, 
£  '1  Ciel,  che  del  mio  pianto  hor  si  fa  bello. 

TRANSLATION. 
(elegiac) 

"  DEATH,  Thou  the  World  without  a  Sun  hast  left. 
Cold,  dark,  and  cheerless ;  Love  disarmed  and  blind : 

Beautv  of  Charms,  and  Crrace  of  Power  l)€treft ; 
And  leav'st  me  only  my  afflicted  Mind : 

2. 

**  See  captive  Truth  and  virgin  Softness  fade ! 

I  grieve  alone :  nor  only  ought  to  grieve ; 
Since  Virtue's  fairest  Flower  thy  spoil  is  made. 

The  prime  Worth  lost  what  second  can  retrieve  ? 

3. 

^*  Let  Earth,  Air,  Sea,  their  common  Woes  bemoan  i 
Mankind  lament ;  which,  now  it^s  boast  is  flown, 

A  gemlesft 
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A  gemlefts  ring,  a  flowerless  mead  ajfpears  t    ~ 
The  world  possest  nor  knew  it's  tceasure^s  pride  t 
I  knew*  it  well,  who  here  in  grief  abide  I 

And  Heaven,  which  gain«  such  b«auty  from  my  teai^. 

The  last  of  these  specimens  is  clearly  fhe  best,  and  may  be 
ialrly  termed  both  an  elegant  and  a  spirited  translation^  and 
e2u:epting  a  slur  ever  i  me  grave  pondo^  uniformly  correct. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  numerous  original  sonnets 
in  our  own  language  with  which  we  are  presented  in  these  vo- 
lumes.—^The  names  of  Spenser,  Milton^  Shakspeare,  and  Gray 
appear  among  the  best  of  the  contributors,  after  whom  appear 
as  the  Dii  minorum  gentium  C.  Smith,  Bowles,  Roscoe^ 
Wbite>  CoUyer,  and  Co.  Some  few  of  these  are  exceedingly 
pretty^  others  mistaken  and  awkward :  some  deadly  dull,  others 
vivaciously  absurd.  Our  readers  will  naturally  anticipate  that 
Mr.  Xiofft  has  not  forgotten  himself  iu  so  large  a  collection ; 
his  own  perhaps  as  they  are  the  most  numerous,  so  are  they  ih^ 
most  amusing  of  the  whole.  We  had  had  some  half  dozen  in 
honour  of  Mr.  Fox,  who  appears  the  chief  object  of  Qur  au<- 
thor's  adoration^  and  we  must  confess  that  the  otfering  is  worthy 
of  the  Divinity.  In  addition  to  these  panegyrics  upon  the  Pa-* 
triot>  we  iind  two  (at  least)  upon  a  terrier  of  the  same  name. 

«  ON  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  A  FAVORITE  TERRIER 
'    WHO  STRAYED  TO  TROSTON 

X  MARCH  :   MDCCXCVI* 

"  FOXl  to  whosef  lot  hath  fall'n  a  favorite  Name, 
A  Name  to  social  Worth  and  Freedom  dear, " 

Shall  not  this  day's  return  some  memory  claim 
Which  thee>  with  all  thy  woes  and  cares,  left  here  ? 

Much  hadst  thou  suffered  in  thy  youthful  prime; 

Andmaa  had  been  thy  foe  worse  than  to  others  time. 

«*  Thy  cates,  thy  fears,  are  gone ! . .  and  never  mor« 

May  they  return  upon  thy  gentle  head : 
Nor  food  and  shelter  thy  faint  eye  implore 

Doubtful ;  nor  chilly  thy  trembling  limbs  be  spread 
In  agony  and  dread  from  hopi^ess  flight 
As  when  thy  quivering  life  here  caught  the  pitying  sights 

8. 

^  «<  Of  Her  T^ho  stiQ  prcJtects  thee ! . .  Taaces  come 
Unkind  tQ  thee  and  thy  deserving  Race ! 
Of  Dogs  or  Men  Pitt  littie  heeds  the  doom. 
£ut  thee  nor  tax  nor  aught  more  dir»  displace* 

T  E'en 

roU  III.  MARCJf,  1S1^« 
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E'eil  should  Invasion  come,  safe  be  thou  still  f 
And  none  do  ill  to  thee  who  dost  to  nothing  ill. 

lOM^.  1T97.    C.L/' 

Mr.  Lofft  appears  to  have  taken  hi»  terrier^s  example^  and  to 
have  strayed  a  little  out  of  his  metre;  k  is  however  most  satisfac-. 
tory  to  find  that  "  Fox  has  deserved  and  continues.  (17  Sept. 
1805.)  to  deserve^  sa  well  of  his  poetical  master.  We  would 
however  prepare  the  reader  for  a  most  severe  and  afBicting  everit> . 
which  has  befallen  this  aforesaid  little  amiable  terrier. 

*<  FOX,  Thou  with  me  ten  Years  this  Day  hast  spent ;  ^ 
Years  which  to  me  Im^e  brought  much  joy,  much  pain , 
But  when  of  Anguish  most  severe  the  reig» 
Thy  mute  Affection  it's  mild  Comfort  lent.. 
Thee  to  this  sheltering  Roe<f  &  Spirit  senft 

Kind  to  us  both ! — nocr^  happeils  here  in  vain: 
And  Causes  which  our  Thoughts  can  least  explain,. 
Small  in  appearance,  teeni  wit^  grtofe  Event. 

*  The  Day  which  brought  thee  hither  has  to  me 
Been  fraught  with  Cares  and  Blessings  of  high  Cast: 
May  those  Cares  teach  mr  Mkid ;  those  BleSsmgs  Ibst  t 

Atid  mayst  thou  loD;^  my  walk  V*  Companion  be ! 

Who  in  ten  Years  with  me  hast  trackt  a  space 

That  might  half  Earthi'fr  Circumference  embrace  f ..    C.  L."' 

Tliis  we  consider  as  the  most  exquisite  specimen  of  the  pathos 
which  we  have  ever  met  with  e^en  in  the  Delia  Crusca  school ; 
it  is  a  fact^  indeed,  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  the  annak  of 
pedestrianism  that  the  puppy  and  his  master  (however' 'sCudicua 
and  occupied)  have  in  their  joint  perambulations  lracked,a  space 
equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  earth.  Much  as  we  )Bym]p»- 
thise  with  our  author's  tender  feelings  upon  thi»  melancbbly  sub* 
ject,^  we  cannot  but  congratulate  Fox 'upon  his  Apotheosis  in  the 
poetical  heaven.  Wherever,  itideed;  we  turn  ourselves  among 
our  modem  bards,  hyhx  in  limine  /alrat,  a  sort  of  canitie  phi* 
lanthropy  (the  perversion  of  ideas  will  excuse  the  perversiou ,  of 
terms)  appears  to  have  Siiized  flie  poeis  of  the  age ;  puppies 
are  the  order  of  the  day  frrtm  the  riewfotuidlaud  of  Lord  Byron 
to  the  terrier  of  Cape  I  Loflt.*'  The  thousandth  of  tliis  exqpisite 
collection  is  inscribed  to  ^^  iiiy  original  Bar-^bwn/*  and^  as  the 
author  informs  us,  was  written  in  the  Nisi  Prms  Court  of  Bisry^ 


■»i^' 


*  **  This  wish  has  beeii  unavailing;.  On  the  25th  April,  I  lost  this 
most  sensible,  aSectionate,  and  constant  companion;  shot,  or  somo 
way  murther'd,  I  have  little  doubt,  W  sooie  malignant  and  cruel 
villain.    C.  L.'*  '  ' 

r 

f  '<  On  an  Average,  fox  cannot  have  walkt  less  with  me  (studious 
and  occupied  though  I  am)  than  10  oi  12,^000  Miles.    C.  L«" 

^     at 
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• 

at  the  Sprmg  assizes.     We  should  have  allowed  to  this  idea  the 
daims  of  originality,  had  we  not  remembered  "  my  Night-gowri, 
and  Slippers''  of  our  good  friend  G.  Colman^  which  has  often 
made  us  smile  (we  trust  that  Mr.  L.  will  excuse  our  preference) 
even  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  Bar-gown  of  our  author. 

From  ail  that  we  have  said  upon  these  voiuinesi  we  fear  thai 
Mr.  Lofft  will  have  but  a  very  bad  opinion  of  our  taste,  and  will, 
conceive  that  the  "  undulating  sonnet's  graceful  sound,"  (as  he 
terms  it)  is  entirely  lost  upon  our  barbarous  and  uncultivated 
ears.  We  carl  however  assure  him  that  to  the  name  of  Petrarca 
we  bow  with  a  devotion  as  strong,  as  that  which  animates  the 
breast  of  Mr.  Lofft.  But  while  we  ad^nire  and  venerate  the 
genius  and  powers  of  this  magnificent  poet,  we  cannot  but  lar 
ment  that  even  he  has  indulged  in  too  frequent  an  imitation  of  biff 
predecessors^  the  Provengal  poets.  Wherever  he  has  followed, 
the  dictates  of  his  own  imagination  and  taste,  his  sonnets  ap- 
proach nearest  to  perfection ;  wherever,  in  compliance  with  the'; 
prejudice  eithei^  of  his  own  education,  or  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  he  has  copied  the  style  of  the  Troubadours^  the  harsh* 
ness  and  conceits  9f  his  models  have  arrested  and  broken  the. 
^stream  of  his  native  genius.  But  if  by  an  ill  judged  imitation 
of  bis  predecessors,  Petrarca  has  thrown  a  shade  over  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  own  poetry,  not  less  has  he  in  return  been  disgraced 
by  the  miserable  mimicry  of  modern  sonnetteers^  who  conceive 
that  the  flowers,  of  {talian  poetry  are  but  an  anomalous  bundle 
of  harsh  concetti,  whining  sentimentality,  and  harmonious  noja^ 
sense.  The  best  modern  poets  of  Italy  itself  have  generally 
avoided  this  fatal  misconception,  and  have  adopted  a  manlinesa 
of  style,  which  is  of  itself  the  severest  satire  upon  those  ill^judg- 
ing  pedants^  who  propose  to  themselves  the  Italian  poets  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century  as  models  of  imitation.  ^ 

Algarotti,  that  universal  genius,  who  uuited  the  most  ^iscrl- 
minathig  ta^te  to  the  most  profound  knowledge  of  Italian  liters* 
ture,  and  displayed  in  his  own  poetry  the  judgment  which  he 
MO  successfully  displayed  in  his  criticisms  upon  othets,  has  re* 
prehended  with  much  severity,  the  pedantry  of  those,  who  have 
so  industriously  copied  the  «rrorS  and  conceits  of  Petrarca,  and 
9ippear  happy  to  partake  in  his  failings  rather  than  his  fire.  To 
substitute  affected  expressions,  overstrained  conceits,  and  un- 
meaning ornament  in  the  place  of  maniy  vigour,  native  brilliancy, 
and  unalloyed  elegance;  is  to  throw  into  circulation  a  species  of 
false  coin,  which  is  never  adopted  but  as  a  last  resource,  and  is 
never  introduced,  but' when  the  real  specie  can  be  no  longer 
supplied.  We  shall  not  say  that  s^ll  the  English  sonnets  in  this 
vast  collection  are  subjected  to  this  censure ;  some  indeed  jare 
written. in  the  best  taste,  and  according  to  the  truest  models 
of  the  Italian  school ;  but  we  can  fairly  assart  tb^t  it  would  have 

7  £  bees 
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been  as  wuH,  if  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  whole  liad. 
not  been  written^  and  much  better  if  they  had  not  been  pub- 
lished. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  all  their  faults  these  vohimes  are 
not  without  considerable  merit.     Mr.  LofFt  has  evidently  paid 
the  greatest  attention  to  this  department  of  literature,  and  is  a 
man  of  much  scholarship  and  information.     Many  parts  of  his 
Preface  are  both  useful  and  good,  and  with  his  short  biogra- 
phical memoirs  of  those  who  have  excelled  in  this  species  of 
cdmposition,  we  were  highly  gratified.     We  know  of  no  author 
who  has  collected  so  much  information  within  so  small  a  coni- 
pass.     Had  Mr.  LoflFt  contented  himself  with  two  volumes  in- 
stead of  five,  and  reduced  his  centenaries  to  one  third  of  their 
number,  giving  us  two  hundred  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
Italian  sonnet,  and  dividing  the  remainder  between  the  finest 
translations  and  the  best  original  sonnets  in  the  £nglish  language, 
(omitting  his  own) ;  had  he  reduced  bis  Preface  v\sxx  to  one  third 
of  its  present  compass,  and  cropped  tUX  its  adsgititious  flowers 
which  contribute  neither  to  its  ornament  nor  t»  its  utility,  the 
publication  before  us  would  have  had  as  fair  claims  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public,  as  any  which  we  could  name  in  this  neglected 
department  of  literature.     Mr.  Lofft  complains  of  the  ridicule 
und  contempt  with  which  the  school  of  the  Italian  sonnet  has 
been  so  universally  treated.     There  are  very  few,  we  confess, 
who  have  learning  enough  either  to  understand  or  appreciate  its 
i^al  beauties ;  while  there  are  many,  who  have  taste  enough  to 
feel  digust  at  the  pedantic  affectation  and  frivolous  absurdity  of 
its  pretended  patrons.    The  Son N  et  has  suffered  far  more  from 
its  fi^ends  tftan  from  its  enemies. 

The  seleiition  from. the  Italian  authors  is  generally  good  ;  we 
^cannot  however  but  remark  a  strange  perversion  in  a  sonnet 

which  Mr.  Lofft  has  ascribed  without  hesitation  to  Dante : 

....  I. 

'*  DANTE. — CHE  siA  l'amore. 

"  MOLTI  volendo  dir  che  foss*  amore 

Desser'  parole  as^ai ;  ma  non  potero 

Dir  di  lui  in  parte  che'  assembrasse  ii  vero^ 
Ki  diffiner  qual  fosse  11  suo  yalore. 
IC  alcun  fu  qui  disse  ch'  era  ardore 

Di  mente,  imaginato  per  pensiero ; 

Ed'  altri  disser'  ch'  era  deaiderb,     ; 
Di  voler,  nato  per  piacer  del  Core. 

2. 
'  •«  Ma  10  dico  ch'  Amor  non  ha  sostcinza, 

Ne  e  cosa  corporal*  ch'  abbia  figura, 
Anzi  e  un'  Passione  in  dizianza 
Si  eh*  il  volar  del  Cor  ogni  altro  avanza. 
E  queetQ  basta  fur  ch'  il'Piacer  dura."  Vel.  III.  P.490* 

VVc 
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We  cannot  conceive  any  reason  why  Mr.  Lofft  should  have 
given  us  so  mutilated  a  copy  of  the  mi f tor  sj/stem  as  he  terms  it^ 
A  sonnet  of  thirteen  lines  would  set  metre  as  much  at  defiance^ 
as  many  in  this  collection  set  common  understanding.  The  foI« 
lowing  is  the  copy  in  its  genuine  and  unmutilated  condition  : 

<^  Ma  10  dico  ch*  Amor  non  ha  sustanza, 

N^  ^  cosa  corporal  ch'  abbia  figura  ; 

Anzi  e  una  Passione  in  dizianza ; 
Fiacer  di  forma,  dato  per  natura, 

Sicch^  *1  voler  del  cor  ogni  alto  avanza ; 

£  questo  basta  fin  che  '1  piacer  dura.'' 

We  should  out  of  courtesy  suppose  that  the  fourth  line  had 
fallen  out  in  the  printings  did  we  not  find  that  it  is  also  omitted 
in  the  translation:  we  wonder  that  after  all  his  a,  b,  c  tables^ 
that  Mr.  L*  should  have  been  guilty  of  such  an  omission.  We 
should  also  hint  to  Mr.  L.  that  this  sonnet  is  not  generally  allowed 
tp  claim  Z>ante  for  its  author.  We  find  it  indeed  in  a  work  pub* 
lished  under  the  title  of  Opera  Moralimma  di  Diversi  under 
the  natne  of  another^  and  according  to  Bellamanov under  the 
title  of  Incerto. 

We  are  also  surprised  that  Mr.  L.  by  consulting  some  bad 
edition  should  have  spoiled  a  sonnet  of  Fonteoelle^  which  accord- 
ing to  La  Harpe  is  the  only  one  in  the  French  language  which 
deserves  the  uame.     The  following  is  Mr.  Lofft's  copy  : 

FONTENELLE. 

**  *  JE  suis,' — crioit  jadis  apollon  a  daphkb» 

Lorsque  tout  hors  d'  haleine  11  couroit  aprds  elift 

£t  lui  contoit  pourtant  la  longue  kirielle 
Des  rares  qualit6s  dont  il  ctoit  orne,— 
*  Je  suis  le  Dieu  des  Vers ;  je  suis  bel  Esprit  ne* — 

Mais  les  vers  n'etoient  point  la  charme  de  la  Belle. 

*  Je  suis  joueur  du  Luth — Arrdtez' — Bagatelle ;— > 
Le  Luth  ne  pouvoit  rien  sur  ce  Coeur  obstine  I 

*'  *  Je  connois  la  Vertu  de  la  moindre  racme ; 

^  Je  suis,-;-n*  en  dbutez  point> — Dieu  de  la  Medeciue  I* 

Daphne'  couroit  plus  vite  k  ce  mot  si  fatal : 
Mois  8'  il  eut  dit, — Voyez  quel  est  votre  Conquete,^ 

Je  suis  un  jeune  Dieu,  beau,  galant,  liberal, — 
Daphke',  sur  ma  parole,  auroit  tourne  la  t^te." 

Vol,  I.  Append.  P.  229^ 

Whereas  the  four  last  liiiss  sliould  appear  in  the  following 
form  : 

**  D&'plmajugoit  encore  plus  vite  que  jamais. 
TAm  s'  U  eut  dit— Voyez  quel  est  votre  gguqufite^ 
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Je  suis  un  jeune  Dieu,  toujours  heau^  toujour sjrais 
Dapbn6  sur  i^a  parole,  auroit  tourne  la  tete«" 

« 

The  reader  will  inin>ediately  observe  the  elegance  and  spirit 
vfaich  they  a&sume  in  tbis-.latter  form.  The  edition  which  we 
}iave  consulted  is  by  uo  means  a  scarce  one^  being  that  of  Paris^ 
1790,  8vo.  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  .imagine  from  whence  Mr. 
Lofft  copied  his' perverted  reading. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  noticing  the  elegant 
and  sentimental  title  which  Mr.  L.  has  affixed  to  his  work 
Laura,  aud.the  reasons  whiqh  he  assigns  for  its  adoption^ 

"  I  have  nam'd  the  Selection,  LAURA :  in  affectionate  and 
respectful  remembrance  of  Petrarch,  and  of  th^t  my^terioys  Passion 
to  which  we  owe  that  the  iSonnet  has  such  celebrity ;  and  to  whicb^ 
in  k  great  measiire,  we  are  indebted  for  the  Tas.te  and'Befinement 
form'd  and  diffusM  by  his  delicate  and  cultivated  Genius,  by  whose 
peculiar  amenity,  purity,  "tenderness,  calm  and  disgraceful  eleva-r 
tlon,  the  Style,  the  Poetry,  the  &e)itiments  and  the  Manners  of 
Italy,  and  progressively  of  Europe,  have  been  so  happily  in* 
fiiienc'd.  '     . 

*'  A  ^farther  Consideration  had  its  share  in  determining  the  Choice 
of  the  Name:  which  is,  that  many  Female  Poets  have  grac*^  thii 
aiegant  Department  of  Poetry :  many  of  whose  beautiful  Produc? 
tlons  will  be  found  in  these  Volumes.'*     Vol.  I,  Pr^fJ  P,  i{. 

Happy  are  l^etrarca  and  Mr.  Lofft  in  their  several  Lauras. 
Our  author  and  his  mysterious  mistress  we  also  shall  bear  in 
affectionate  and  respectful  remembrance^  taking  leave  of  him  irt 
the  words  of  Mercuiio ; 

**  O  flesh  1.  flesh !  how  art  thou  flshified.  Now  is  he  for  the 
numbers  that  Petrarch  flowed  in.^-LAURA  to  his  lady  was  but  a 
kitchen  wench :  marry,  she  had  a  better  love  to  be-rhime  her." 


Art.  V.    Old  English  Plays;    bein^   a  Selection  from  the 
early  Dramatic  Writer9»      Martin.     1814, 

A  HE  lameptable  state  of  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  present  age 
lias  long  been  a  source  of  irritation  and  regret  to  thpse  critics,  who, 
fresh  from  the  productions  of  aucjen^  day9>  turn  a\Yay  in  disgust 
from  the  i)iaudIiQ  and  prosaic  nonsense  of  our  modern  theatrical 
sentimentalists;  repeated  censures  seem  at  length  to  have  awa- 
kened a  feeling  among  the  public,  and  Xo  hav0  'convinced  them, 
that  there  really  is  sopiething  defective  in  what  they  have  been  ac- 
customed to  tolerate^  if  not  to  admire ; 'they  b^gin^^w  to 
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^venture  themselves  up  to  the  fountain  head  of  our  dramatic 

poeiti7;'add  the  momeot  they  are  fully  awakened  to  its  tiative 

-purity  and  sweetnoss^  we  confidentlj  predict  a  reform.     That  a 

taste  for  the  literature  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  spreading 

among  us,  we  are  Satisfied  from  many  circumstances^  but  by 

none  more  than  the  repubhcation  of  the  authors  of  lliat  age  ; 

«nd  this  very  evidence  itself  leads  us  to  conclude  it  will  yet 

tipread  much  farther;  for  we  can  account  in  no  other  manner 

ifor  the  apathy  that  has  hitherto  existed  towards  the  coqtempo* 

cranes  of  the  greatest  genius  of  the  worlds  than  from  the  extreme 

difficulty  of  procuring  their  works,  and  the  fully  proportionate 

labour  of  discoveiing  their  beauties  amidst  the  overwhc^fHiug 

errors  of  an  old  (quarto. 

Whoever  sits  down  to  present  the  world  with  an  edition  of 
any  one  of  the  dranxitic  writers  of  that  age,  should  bring  to  th« 
undertaking  a  capability  of  application  aud  research,  which  no 
labour  nor  disappointment  shall  overcome,  and  an  admiratiop  of 
his  author  so  fur  bordering  on  enthusiam,  that  the  hopelessness 
of  commeudation  for  his  own  labours  shall  not  deter  him  in  his 
course :  in  fact,  no  man  has  of  late  years  ventured  to  undertake 
it.     Massinger  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  edited  before 
Mr.  Giiffbrd  or  Mr.  Weber  were  born ;  and  though  the  labours 
of  these  gentlemen  are  by  no  means  to  be  undervalued,  they  are  , 
not  to  be  opposed  to  that  of  printing  directly  and  without  as- 
sistance from  the  quartos.     Mr.  (lifl'ord's  Massinger,  however^ 
is  so  admirable  a  specimen  of  what  editing  should  be,  that  we 
cannot  suffer  an  opportunity  to  pass  of  declaring^  that  it  is  in 
4>ar  opiaion  a  most  extraordinary  work  in  point  of  accuracy^ 
though  not  of  research,  that  has  for  years  appeared  among  us. 
Podsley's  edition,  it  is  true^  preceded  the  present  undertakings 
little  however  can  be  said  to  have  been  done  in  this  departmeYit 
jUntill  the  time  of  Mr.  Reed;  and  indeed  an  edition  of  these 
works  would  then  have  been  a  labour  somethmg  more  alarming 
than  it  is  now,  with  all  the  assistance  he  gained  from  the  re- 
searches of  such  men  a^  Steevens,  Malooe^  and  ethers,  too  nu- 
Qierous  to  be  particularised^    There  is  another  difficulty,  how* 
ever^  iu  the  present  work;  and  that  no  small  one^  which  the 
editor  of  a  single  author  has  not  to  encounter ;  we  mean  the  judge- 
ipentto  be  exercised  in  the  selection ;  and  tUi^i  is  a  point  w^ich 
vii\^  hte  immediately  considered  in  the  work   before  u^.     The 
portion  that  has  yet\appeai:ed  w  occupied  with  two  plays  from 
MarJpWj^^  tliree  from  JJUjfi  ^ree  frora  Marston^  two  from 
Dekker^  and  two  from  Cbapi^an.     Of  this  selection  we  shall 
proceed  to  speak  more  minutely;^  but  we  cannot  suppress  o^r 
astonishment  at  finding  in  a  professed  selection^  and  one  so  li. 
4riied,  three  pla^s  of  lAlly.     Of  Lilly  ^  the  niost  silly,  puerile, 
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and  ridiculous  writer  of  that^  or  perhaps  any  other  age.  JUiL 
literary  curiosity  we  might  have  been  content  to  submit  to  one ; 
consoling  ourselves^  that  it  would  exhibit  to  tlie  world  the  noiH 
sense  which  may  possibly  be  palmed  upon,  and  pass  current 
among  them ;  for  Lilly  w^s  a  fa^urite  in  his  day,  and  Euphues 
bewitched  all  the  women  of  the  court  of  Elizabeth ;  but  that 
an  editor  should  sitdown^  and  seriously  present  the  public  with 
tiuch  stuff,  two  himdred  years  after  it  is  deservedly  forgotten^  is 
a  lamentable  specimen  of  ''  the  trash  of  ancient  days/'  that 
*  may  be  raked  up,  if  the  spirit  of  revival  is  not  cartfiilly  and 
minutely  attended  to*  After  this,  it  can  scarcely  be  expected 
of  us,  that  we  should  wade  through  Lilly  for  the  purpose  of 
minute  criticism ;  and,  in  brief,  if  the  reader  will  open  the  lat 
volume,  p.  341,  and  read  Pan's  song,  which  we  confess  has 
fome  merit,  we  believe  he  will  not  have  missed  a  single  line 
worthy  of  observation  in  the  three  plays  of  this  wretched  and 
miserable  trifler. 

To  return  now  to  a  man  who  ought  first  to  have  engaged 
our  attention,  it  would  almost  be  sufficient  to  observe^  that  he 
is,  ill  every  particular,  the  opposite  of  Lilly.  With  a  genius 
cither  minute  or  excursive,  a  language  delicate  or  powerful, 
Marlowe  has  succeeded  alike  in  the  tremendous  flights  beyond 
reality  and  existence,  or  in  the  more  quiet  and  familiar  scenes 
of  life  and  love.  His  versification  is  sometimes  exquisitely  har<« 
inonious,  and  he*  rarely  or  never,  in  the  seiious  part  of  his  plays, 
descends  to  tediousness  ;  yet,  with  all  these  qualities,  there  are 
great  objections  to  Marlowe :  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  plays 
^efore  us  :  nothing  can  be  more  stupid,  trifling,  or  contemptible, 
than  bis  attempts  at  hutnour  in  Faustus;  or  more  abhorrent 
and  disgusting  than  the  conduct  of  Eleazer  and  jthe  Queen  Mo- 
ther in  Lust's  Dominion :  as  observed  by  the  Editor,  "  the  open 
representation  of  the  Devil  in  the  former,  is  less  disgusting  than 
the  introduction rof  him  m  the  latter,  in  the  garb  of  a  Moor;" 
and  after,  this,  who  would  have  expected  to  learn,  that  *^  Lust^s 
Dominlojn  is  a  much  better  play  ?"  but  so  it  is.  The  reader 
will  be  enabled  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  powers 
of  this  extraordinary  man  from  these  two  plays :  the  death  scene 
of  Faustus  is  awful  beyond  any  thing  we  are  acquainted 
with;  yet  the  hand  that  armed  him  in  all  his  terrors,  was  able 
to  picture  women,  when  it  suited  his  occasion,  with  all  the  al- 
lurements of  imagination,  and  in  all  the  deliciousness  of  lan« 
guage.  Such  is  his  representation  of  the  Queen  in  the  1st  Act 
of  Lust's  I /ominion  :  and  the  portraiture  of  Maria  throughout, 
is  scarcely  inferior  to  the  delicate  pencilmg  of  Fletcher's  hap. 
piest  moments.  But  the  reader  will  be  naturally  anxious  for 
tome  evidence  of  tbis^  and  the  following  brief  description  of 

bell. 
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kell,  given  by  an  attendant  spirit  in  ans>\*er  to  the  enquiries  of 
Faustas,  though  it  will  afford  him  no  adequate  conception^ 
will  exhibit  Marlowe  not  entirely  divested  of  his  powers. 

• 

*'  Hell  hath  no  limits^  nor  is  circuoiscribed 

In  one  self  place ;  but  where  we  are  is  hell, 

And  where  hell  is,  there  must  we  ever  be; 

And  to  be  short,  when  all  the  world  dissolves. 

And  every  creature  shall  be  purified, 

All  places  shall  be  hell  that  are  not  heaven  ♦."  Vol.  I.  p.  30. 

Of  liis  more  delicate  and  luxuriant  descriptions  we  may  take 
the  following : 

**  Queen.  Why  dost  thou  frown  ?  at  whom  ? 
Eleaz,  At  thee. 
Queen,  At  me  1 

Oh  I  why  at  me?  .For  each  contracted  frown, 

A  crooked  wrinkle  interlines  my  brow : 

Spend  but  one  hour  in  frdwns,  and  I  shall  loot 

Like  to  a  beldam  of  one  hundred  years. 

I  prithee  speak  to  me,  and  cbide  me  not ; 

I  prithee  chide,  if  I  have  done  amiss,  ^ 

But  let  my  punishment  be  this,  aud  this  f .       ^Kisa%^ 

I  prithee  smile  on  me,  if  but  awhile, 

Then  frown  on  me,  I'll  die:  I  prithee  smile  I 

Smile  on  me,  and  these  two  wanton  boys. 

These  pretty  lads  that  do  attend  on  me, 


*  We  have  corrected  the  punctuation  of  this  passage,  but  more 
of  this  hereafter.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Milton  (who  was 
extremely  well  read  in  the  poets  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  is 
generally  believed  to  have  assisted  his  nephew  Phillips  in  his 
Theat.  Poet.  Anglkanorum)  had  this  passage  in  his  memory,  when 
he  wrote  the  following  description  of  Satan  in  view  of  Eden,  and 
injustice  to  Marlowe,  we  do  not  think  he  has  exceeded  xt« 

**  horror  and  doubt  distract 


His  troubled  Uioughts,  and  from  the. bottom  stir 
The  hell  within  him ;  for  xvUhin  him  hell 
He  brings^  and  round  about  him,  norjiom  hell 
One  Uep^  no  more  than  Jrom  hinn^lf^canfiij^ 
By  change  of  place  J' 

**  it  is  too  much  of  joy ; 


AndMis,  and  thisy  the  greatest  discords  be      X.^i6nng  km; 
That  e'er  our  hearty  shall  make.'*  Othello,  Act.  2. 

As  Steevens  observes,,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  Shakespeare  might 
have  performed  in- Mario vve's  play,  *    ' 

ShaU 
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Shall  call  thee  Jove ;  shall  wait  upon  thy  cup> 

And  fill  the  nectar ;  their  enticing  eyes 

Shall  serre  as  crystal,  wherein  thou  may'st  see  » 

To  dress  thyself,  if  thou  wilt  smile  on  me ; 

Smile  on  me,  and  witli  coronets  of  pearj, 

And  bells  of  gold  circling  their  pretty  arms,  - 

Jn  a  round  ivory  font  these  two  shall  swim, 

And  dive  to  make  thee  sport/*    Vol.  1.  p.  95»        ^ 

There  is  an  eariiestnessji  a  feeling,  and  a  delicacy  about  this 
that  would  not  have  disgraced  the  sweetest  of.  our  modem 
f>oet8. 

M arston  mIio  follows  next  in  the  selection,  was  a  writer  of  a 
different  description.  \  Wanting  the  powerful^  and  awe-striking 
genius  of  bis  predecessor^  lie  is  distinguished  principally  as  a 
minute  and  critical  observer  of  men  attd  manners.  He  has 
scarcely  a  single  pfay  in  whkh  a  character  is  not  introduced  lashing 
the  vices  and  follies  of  the  age  *.  M arston,  however,  exhibits 
^K:casionally  higher  powers ;  but  a  just  exception  might  be 
made  to  him,  that  he  too  frequently  disfigures  a  fine  idea  with 
harsh,  and  uncouth  language.  To  satisfy  our  readers  of  this,  we 
fidect  the  following  description  from  Antonio  and  Mellida,  ini 
vhich  the  fiist  part  is  a  striking  ev^dejQce  of  his  defects,  and  th^^ 
latter  of  his  genius. 

**  His  wo^ds^eing  dressed,  and  life  reec^ered^ 

We  'gan  d^s^oiirse ;  when  lo,  the  sea  grew  mad^ 

His  bowe^  rumbling  with  wind  passion ; 

Straight  s^yartby  darkness  p6pp*d  out  Phoebus'  ey^ 

And  Uur'd  the  jocund  face  of  br^ht-cheek'd  day  ^ 

Whilst  cradled  fogs  mask'd  even  darkness  bfow ; 

Heav'n  bad!i^  good  night ;  and  the  rocks  groan'4 

At  the  intestine  uproar  of  the  niain : 

Now  gusty  flaws  strook  up  the  very  heels 

Of  ^ar  main  mast ;  whilst  the  keen  lightning  shc^ 

Through  the  black  boWels  of  the  quaking  air.  .       t 

Straight  chops  a  wave ;  and  in  his  sliftred  paunch 

Down  fklls  out  ship,  and  there  lie  breaks  His  neck^    . 

Which  in  an  instant  up  was  belkt  again : 

When  thus.thismfirtyM  soul  began  16  sigh. 

*  (jive  me  your  haiia  (qut)th  he ;)  now  do  yotji  grasp 

Th'  unequal!' d  mit^ri:^:^  of  rtigg'd  misery : 


*  In  the  three  plays  in  the  pres^ftt  selection^  for  exam^le^  we 
httve  Feliche,  Qadraius,  and  Faunus. 

f  Unequal  mirror  *^  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto,  which  is  re* 
tsuned  by  the  editor,  who,  explains  it"  ^*  the  partial  and  unjust  re- 
presentative ;'^  this  is  refiDihg  something  too  much;  We>.haveno 
doubt  tbe  riffht  reading  is  restored. 
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b't  not  a^horrid  storm  i   Oh !  well-sbap'd  sweets 
Could  yoar  quick  eye  strike  through  these  gashed  wouiid9| «    r 
Tau  would  behold  a  heart,  a  heart,  fair  creature, 
Raging  more  wild  than  is  this  frantic  sea. 
Wil't  do  me  a  favor  i    If  thou  chance  survive, 
But  visit  Venice,  kiss  the  precious  white 
df  my  most — ^nay  all,  all  ejpithets  are  base  ^ 
To  attribute  to  gracious  Mellida ! 
Tell  her  the  spirit  of  Antonio 
Wishethhis  last  gasp  breath'd  upon  her  knee.* 
Alas  the  flinty  rocks  groan'd  at  his  plaints! 
'  Tell  her  (quoth  he)  that  her  obdurate  sire 
Hath  cracked  his  bosom ;'  therewith  all  he  wept 
And  thus  sigh'd  qb.    <  The  sea  is  merciful ! 
Look  how  it  gapes  to  bury  all  my  grief: 
Well,  thou  filialt  have  it ;  thou  shdt  be  my  tomb ; 
.    My  f^h  in  my  love  live ;  in  tliee  die  woe ;  - 
Die  unmatched  aiiguish,  die  Antonio !' 
With  that  he  totter'd  from  the  reeling  deck. 
And  down  he  sunk."    VoL  IL  P.  125. 

The  readers  must  not  imagine  we  have  selected  this  as  the 
choicest  specimen  of  our  author  s  ability ;  it  is  by  no  means 
«qual  to  the  1st  Scene  of  the  5d  Act  of  the  same  play^  which^ 
a3  has  been  observed^  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to^  and  is 
little  inferior^  to  some  parts  of  the  Lear  of  Shakspeare :  many 
others  are  of  equals  if  not  superior  merit  to  the  one  we  have 
selected ;  and  there  are  very  few  of  equal  length  that  would  not 
moip  effectually  have  exhibited  his  peculiar  manner  of  thinking 
aod  speaking ;  for  Marston^  though  he  has  occasionally  some 
fine  touches  of  genuine  poetry,  is  rarely  borne  away  with  it  be- 
yond himself;  he  has  nothing  of  that  extraordinary  power  so 
conspicuous  in  Shakspeare  of  entering  altogether  into  the  pecu-* 
liarities,  and  so^ner^  and  language  of  the  character  he  would 
pourtray :  *  We  believe  it  would  be  difficult  to  adduce  aiiy  pas- 
sage of  equal  length  to  the  one  we  have  given",  and  the  opening 
of  the  3d  4ct  above  referred  to>  ki  which  the  hand  of  Mar^ton 
is  not  to  be  traced  by  the  satiric  humour  running  throughout  it. 
We  must,  l^awever,  proceed  in  our  task,  and  enter  up(m Ihe  con- 
sideration of  Dekker,  who  has  no  small  claijh  upon^oUr 
attention.  ...  -^  - 

In  the  biographical  notice  pri^fixed  to  his  plays^  it  is.  observed 
by  the  editor,  - 

*'  That  uQder  easier  circurqstances  he  (Dekker)  might  hav&been 

less  voluminQUs  and  more  accurate ;  but  the  writer  for  bread  has 

lisually  little  regard  for  posthumous  fame,  and  in  some  of  his  dra- 

i&atic  works  we  can  imagine  bini  hurrying  to  complete  his  labors, 

Hf^ receive l)is reward/*  »    ^    ■• 

When, 
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When,  indeed,  we  called  to  our  recollectioir  that  this  man 
was  throughout  life  contending  with  misfortunes,  which  perhaps 
eventually  overwhelmed  him ;  riiat  he  was  always  the  companioa 
#f  want,  wretchedness,  and  the  most  abject  misery;  with  po 
other  means  of  support,  but  the  precarious' produce  of  his  lite- 
rary labours ;  that  he  was  for  years  the  inhabitant  of  a  jail;  that 
his  known  productions  exceed  seventy;  and  that  in  all  probability 
irom  the  nature  of  them,  inore  are  forgotten  than  have  passed 
down  to  us ;  we  readily  concurred  in  the  Editor's  observation ; 
but  \\hcn  we  perused  his  "  Old  Fortunatus,"  and  discovered  the 
extraordinary  genius  that  poem  exhibits  (for  as  a  dramatic  poem 
only  it  can  now  be  read)  and  of  which  the  edkor  seems  fully 
aware,  we  could  not  but  wonder  at  the  cold  and  somewhat  con- 
temptuous language,  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  productions,  and 
terms  him  *'  JDekker  something  more  correct.**  Now,  it  is  our 
opinion,  viewing  the  poem  amidst  all  its  contemporaries^^  and 
after  all  that  was  t)ie  Augustan  Bcra  of  our  literaturcj  it 

"      ■         ahovQ  .the  rest 
In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent. 
Stood  like  a  tower'/* 

Under  happier  circumstances^^  we  can  imagine  its  author  con-* 
tending  with  success  against  any  genius  of  his  age,  Shakspeare^ 
and  perhaps  Fletcher  excepted.  Upon  the  subject^of  the  poem 
we  can  add  nothing  to  the  apology  which  the  editor^pretixed ; 
but  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  dwell  longer  upon,  critical  dis- 
quiation  of  this  admirable  work,  but  we  shall  proceed  to  pre* 
sent  our  readers  with  more  lengthened  extracts:  not  that  any 
portion  our  limited  space  will  allow,  c^n  afford  him  any  ade- 
quate idea  of  its  poetic  beauties.  The  following  is  the  impas^ 
sioued  address  to  Fortune  of  one  of  the  deposed  J&ings. 

**  Accursed  qtreen  of  chance !  what  have  we  done. 
Who  having  sometimes  like  young  phaetons. 
Rid  tn  the  bumish'd  chariot  of  the  sun. 
And  sometimes  been  thy  minions,  when  thy  fingers 
Weav'-d  wanton  love-nets  in  our  curled  hair, 
^      And  with  sweet  juggling  kisses  warm*d  our  cheeks^ 
,  Oh !  how  have  we  offended  thy  proud  eyes 

That  thus,  &c.  &c." .  Vol.  III.  P;  111. 

"  ,         ■  .      ■  •     

'  The' next  extract  is  Fortune's  rrply ;  we  make  no  application 

of  the  passage,  leaving  it  altogether  to  the  reader  s  judgment. 

**  Behold  you  not  this  globe,  this  golden  bowl. 
This  toy  called  world,  at  obr  imperial  feet  ? 
This/wqrM  is  Fortune's  ball  wherewith  she  sports:  - 
Sometimes  I  strike  it  up- into  the  air, 
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And  then  create  I  emperors  and  kings ; 

Sometimes  I  spurn  it ;  at  which  crawls  out 

The  wild  beast  multitude :  curse  on,  you  fools  I 

Tis  I  that  tumble  princes  from  their  thrones,     ^ 

And  gild  false  brows*  with  glittering  diadems ; 

Tis  I  thattread*<on  necks  of  conquerors; 

And  when  like  semi-gods  they  have  been  drawn 

In  ivory  chariots  to  the  capital. 

Circled  about  with  wonder  of  all  eyes. 

The  shout  df  every  tongue,  love  of  all  hearts ; 

Being  swoln  vvith  their  own  greatness,  I  have  prickM 

The  bladder  of  their  pride,  and  made  them  die. 

As  water  bubbles,  without  memory : 

I  thrust  base  cowards  into  honor's  chair. 

Whilst  the  true  spirited  soldier  stands  by 

Bare  headed,  and  all  bare;  whilst  at  his  scars 

They  scoff,  that  ne'er  durst  view  the  face  of  war  c 

I  set  an  Ideot's  cap  on  virtue's  head, 

Turn  learning  out  of  doors,  clothe  wit  in  rags. 

And  point  ten  thousand  images  of  loam 

In  gaudy  silken  colours :  on  the  backs 

Of  mules  and.  asses  I  make  asses  ride. 

Only  for  sport  to  see  the  apbh  world 

Worship  such  beasts  with  sound  idolatry." 

For  the  lengUi  of  our  extracts  from  this  poem,  wc  have  nrx 
other  apology  to  offer  but  their  extreme  beauty.  The  following 
is  the  speech  of  Fortunatus  when  Fortune  offers  him  his  choice 
«f  '^  wisdom^  strength,  heallli,  beauty,  long  life^  and  riches.'' 

**  oil,  whither  ara  I  wrapt  beyond  myself! 

More  violent  conflicts  fight  in  every  thought. 

Than  his  whose  fatal  choice  Troy's  downfall  wrought. 

Shall  I  contract  myself  to  wisdom's  lore  ? 

Then  I  loose  riches  ;  and  a  wise  man  poor. 

Is  like  a  sacred  book  that's  never  read> 

To  himself  he  lives,  and  to  all  else  seems  deadf: 

This  age  thinks  better  of  a  gilded  fool. 

Than  of  a  thread-Bare  saint  in  wisdom's  school: 

I  will  be  strong :  then  I  refuse  long  life ; 


♦  Usurpers. 

t  The  editor  observes, '"  our  poet  may  here  allude  to  a  passage  ' 
m.the  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  chap.  9.   14th  and  following  verses." 
It  is  more  than  probable  he  did.     Though  the  dramatic  authors  of 
that  time  are  not  always  successful  in  their  application  of  passages 
from  the  sacred  writings,  they  were  extremely  well  read  in  them;- 
we  wi«h  we  could  add  as  much  for  the  poets  of  our  own  timeS- 
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And  thougb  mine  arm  should  conquer  twenty  worldv^^ 

There's  a  lean  fellow  beats  all  conquerors  t 

The  greatest  strength  expires  with  loss  of  breath  j 

The  mightiest^  in  one  minute,  stoop  to  death« 

Then  taJke  long  life>  or  health :  should  I  do  so, 

I  might  grow  ugly ;  and  that  tedious  Bcrdll* 

Of  mouthfly  and  yearSy  much  misery  might  inroU  i 

Therefore  1*11  beg  for  beauty ;  yet  I  will  not. 

The  fairest  cheek  hath'oflentnnes'a  sotil 

LepVous  as  sin  itself,  than  hell  more  foiil : 

The  wisdom  o£  this  world  is  idiotism ; 

Strength,  p.  weak  reed;  health,  sickness'  enen)iy, 

(And  it  at  length  wiUhave  the  victory*) 

Beauty  is  but  a  painting;  and  long  life 

Is  a  long  journey  in  December  gone. 

Tedious,  and  full  of  tribulation.'* 

Let  the  proud  heart  think  on  this.' — We  confidently  hope  we 
have  given  the  reader  sufficient  extract  to  have  awakened  him 
to  its  beauties ;  they  are  nat>  however,  culled  from  the  whole 
poem,  and  here  brought  together ;  they  are  all  to  be  foond  in  the 
2d  Scene  of  the  Ist  Act,  where  ses^eral. others  of  equol  beliuty 
'will  present  themselves  to  his  notice. 

Of  all  the  poets  of , that  age.  Chapman^  perha(^  received  the 
most  conimendation  during  his  life.  That  he  was  altogether 
deserving  of  it,  we  arc  not  inclined  to  admit;  but  f hough  as  a 
dramatic  writer  inferior  to  the  galaxy  of  genius  which  sheds  a' 
lustre  over  those  times,  he  has  been  equalled  by  few,'  and  ex- 
ceeded by  still  fewer  of  the  poets  of  after  times.  His  style  is 
often  turbid  and  inflated,  and  not  unfreqitently  obscure;  this  is 
still  more  evident  in  his  translations  than  in  his  dramatic  writ- 
ings ;  but.  we  shall  present  the  reader  with  the  following  extraci; 
from  his  tragedy  of  Bassy.  D'Ambols.  It  is  part  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  fight  between  D'Ambois  and  Barrisor^  which  ia 
point  of  spirit  Chapman  has  rarely  equalled. 


cc 


And  then  like  flame  arid  powder  ihey  cotnfnixt, 
So  sprightly,  that  I  wish 'd' they  had  been  spitits. 
That  the  ne'er-shutting ^duii'ds," they  needs  must  open. 


*  The  editor  is,  by  quotin^g  it^  inclhied  to  support  the  opinion 
of  Wharton,  that  Chapman's  translation  of  Hesiod  was  never  pu^^- 
lished.     We  have,  however,  seen  a  copy;  it  is  entitled  "  The  •- 
Georgicks  of  Hesiod,  by  O.  Chapman,''  1618,  and  is  dedicated 
to  Sir  Francis  Bacon.  There  is  prefixed  to  it  commendatory  verses  ' 
by  Michael  Drayton  and  Ben  Jonson. 

Mi^hfe 
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Might  «s  they  open'd  shut,  and  never  kill* : 
But  D' Ambais  &word  (that  lightened  as  it  flev,) 
Shot  Jike  a  pointed  comet  at  the  face 
Of  manly  Barriaor ;  and  there .  it;  stuck  : 
Tlirice  pluck'd  he  at  it,  and  thrice  drew  on  thrusts. 
From  him,  that  of  himself  was  free  as  fire ; 
Who  thrust  still  as  he  pluck'd ;  yet  (past  belief!) 
He  with  his  subtle  eye,  hand,  body,  'scaped : 
At  last  the  deadly-biting  point  tugg'd  off, 
(^  feD  his  yet  iindatsnted  foe  so  fiercely, 
That  (only  made;  more  horrid  with  his  wound,) 
Great  D'Amboia  shrunk,  and  gave  a  little  ground" 
&C.  Ac.  &€.  Vt)L  III.  P.  25S* 

« 

Of  the  niann^r  in  which  this  work  has  been  edited,  it  nqvr . 
becomes  our  duty  to  make  son^c  observations.     For  perseverance 
oMr  readers  will  be  inciiiv^d  to  give  us  some  credit,  when  we  as* 
sure  them  almost  every  line  has  been  collated  with  one  or  more  . 
of  the  quartos^  and  though  we  do  not  intend  to  present  them., 
with  more  than  a  bqeif  abstract  of  o^v  labours^  which  moderately  . 
compressed  would  occupy  more  space  than  we  .can  possibly 
allow^  we  may  demand  for  our  opinion  that  it  shall  on  particular 
points  be  received  as  conclusive,  though  we  shall  not  bring  for- 
ward the  evidence  which  directed  u^  in  the  forming,  it.    From  th^ 
miniite  and  careful  examination  we  have  given  to  it,  we  are  con-  . 
vinced  that  it  was  undertaken  without  any  settled  plan,  or  suffix  . 
cieiitly  matured  deliberation*     It  is   impossible  by  any  other  , 
means  to  account  for  the  opposite  system  that  has,  in  different  . 
parts  of  the  work  regulated  the  editor's  proceedings  4  in  the  early  . , 
part  of  it,  for  instance,  a  needless  deference  has  been  paid  to  . 
the  quartos,  even  to  the  pointi])g  and  stage  directions^;  when  it 
is  notoriously  known  that  punctuation  was  then  in  its  infancy  i*, 
and  that  these  copies,  printed  from  the  promptbooks,  contain 
.  I   ■  I    1 1 t .     I  .■■.       I  .1 ...  II  ■ ,  ,        ■  I ., 

*  Here  is  another  evidence tliat  Milton  wa»  a  close  and  attentive 
reader  of  the  dramatic  writers  of  that  age :  as  observed  by  the 
editor.  *^  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  might  have  taken  a  hint 
from  this  beautlfij  passage." 

"  Yet  soon  he  heal'd :  for  spirits  that  live  throughout 

Vital  m  every  part,  not  as  frail  man 

In  entrails,  heart,  or  head,  liver  or  reins^ 

Cannot  but  by  annihilating  die : 

Nor  in  tins  liquid  texture  mortal  wound  . 

fieceive,  na  more  tlian  c^  the  .fluid  air«" 

f  The  note  of  admiration  was  hardly  known.  The  earliest  in- 
stance we  remember  to  have  met  with,  is  in  one  of  the  quartos  of 
Shakspeare  of  1600* 

aU 
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atl  tbe  minute  directions  to  the  property  man/  Mrithont  one  tentli 
of  fcuch  as  are  necessary  to  give  the  reader  an  idea,  of  what  id 
absolutely  wanted  for  the  understanding  of  the  ]»rogress  of  the 
scene.    "Another  evidence,  if  another  can  be  wanting,  may  be 
discovered  in  the  Notes ;  in  the  two  first  numbers  we  have  little 
more  than  the  various  readings  of  the  quartos  * ;  whereas  the 
four  or  five  following  are  absolutely  overburthened  with  them» 
It-mustHke  quite  unnecessary,  we  think,  to  inform  the  reader 
that  ••  coz*nM^  means  <^  cheated^'  (vol.  i.  p.  206 ;)  that  '*  fondT 
is  sometimes  \sed  ^' foolhh,^  (p.  207  ;)  that  '*  to  cog''  has  twa 
meanings,  (p.  2i0 ;)  that  ^*  staiic/i'  means  •*  stop^'^ (p.  244 })  or 
to  give  an  explai^tioa  of  such  words  as  ^'  brewish^'  (p.  248  ;) 
*'  cotton^  (p.  256 ;)  gflfsco^ns,'* (p.  239  ;)  " pose,'^'(p.  266;)  and 
tfiis  last  with  two  extracts  from  Chaucer,  one  from  Beaumodt 
and    Fletcher,    and  a   reference  to  Hollingshed ;  "  natural, 
(p.  €69;)  "  hmited^'  (p.  274 ;)  "  gight,''  (p.  277 :)  but  we  will 
Dcrt  tire  our  reader's  patience ;  and  to  do  the  editor  justice  we 
must  confess  he  has  somcwha(  corrected  this  minute  humour^ 
and  began,  soon  after  our  last  reference,  to  think  it  probable 
that  his  reader  as  w^ell  as  himself  might,  in  their  younger  days> 
liave  had  a  peep  into  an  old  black  letter  work,  written  by  one 
Maister  Dilhvorth,     This  trifling  however  is  principally  spent 
on  Ldlly ;  and  it  may  serve  as  some  sort  of  apology  for  tlie 
editor,  that  his  mind  was  weakened  down  by  the  minute  perusal 
of  the  millf  and  water  of  the  original :  many  of  his  Notes  after- 
•liwards  ej^hibit  some  research^  and  throw  a  light  on  the  manners, 
customs,  superstitions,  and  particularly  the  pecuharities  of  the 
dress  of  that  age.     We  must  at  the  same  time  give  it  as  our 
opinion,  that  some  few  passages  are  erroneously  explamed,  that 
some  opinions  are  not  sufficiently  supported  and  confirmed,  and 
that  some  difficulties  are  passed  over  without  the  necessary  eluci- 
dation. Of  the  first  class  the  observation  of  Tellus  (vol.  ii.  p.  38.) 
mi^ht  have  taught  him  that  his  explanation  of  the  word  *^  cam-^ 
jwocA:"(vol.  i.  p.  214.)  was  certainly  erroneous^  and  if  he  had 
inquired^  of  any  '*  skinoker**  (which  he  learnedly  explains  cup- 
bearer) at  any  public-house  in  ihe  neighbourhood  of  London^ 
he  would  have  learnt;,  that  the  plant  called  *'  burrage^  is  re- 
ferred to  by  Quadratus,  .vol.  ii,  p.  266  :  again  (p.  279«)  he  ex- 
plains **  ingle*  to  mean  "  darling"  or  '^  favorite,"  adding  '*  it  is  . 
towever  sometimes  used  in  a  much  more  objectional  sense ;'' 
V  hen  the  fact  is  he  has  confounded  it  with  the  word  enghle 

which  diflfers  from  it  altogether,  in  derivation^  as  well  as  mean- 

—  --  ^      ■  , .      .  ____^ — . — .^ — 

*  The  first  edition  of  Faustus  was  certainly  never  seen  by  the 
edrtor :  we  speak  positively  from  haviui;  .collated  some  pa^s  of 
thiit  edition* 

iag 
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lAg.  llier<i  is  a  note  also  (p.  218.)  on  dress^  the  conclusion  of 
which  may  mislead  the  reader^  if  the  editor  himself  wa5  not 
misled  by  it : 

**  I  have  before  mentioned  the  extravagant  adornment  of  a  hat- 
band ;  gloves  and  hats  ivere  sometimes  equsilly  expensive;  and  if  we 
may  take  the  devil's  word  for  it,  they  had 

> 

**  Garters  and  roses,  Jburicore  pounds  a  pair,'* 

'Jrtie  Devil  h  ah  Afis. 

Now  thfe  truth  is,  that  Jonson  in  keeping  up  the  character 
has  mad^  him  exaggerate  confoundcidly ;  and  the  editor  might 
.yp  discovered  a  more  sober  elucidation  of  the  passage  from 
«.a  Stow  (  who  talks  of  '^  garters,  and  shoe-roses  of  more  than 
fivcpoands  prite/'  and  enough  in  all  conscience !  On  our  second 
assertion^  that  some  want  further  confirmation  and  explana- 
tion^ we  may  observe^  that  his  note  on  the  Chevajier  Bayard 
does  not  sufficiently  explain  the  allusion  in  the  text:  Bayard, 
like.  Hector^  was  afterwards  used  as  a  term  of  contempt ;  in 
pn)of  of  this  take  the  following  from  *^  The  World  runs  oa 
Wheels)'!  &Cp  a  work  by  Taylor  the  Water  Poet, 

"  A  rakehelly  a  makeshift,  a  scribling  fool^ 
AJantotu  Bayard  in  citty,  and  sghooL" 

The  Note  upon  '^  squibs  runing  upon  lines*'  might  have 
teen  further,  and  better  elucidated  from  a  stage  direction  in 
another  play  of  the  same  author's :  '^  If  it  be  not  a  goi^d  play 
Uie  DevU  is  in  it,"  where  Huffman  says 

**  You  shall  see 

At  opeiling  of  this  hand,  a  thousand  ballsy 

Of  wild  fire,  flying  round  about  the  air — there ! 

[  Fireworks  upon  lines,'* 

Again)  vol.  iii.  p;  56,  Prince  Henry's  speech  to  Bardolph  when 
the  latter  talks  of  blushing,  might  have  been  adduced,  *^  O  vil- 
lain, rfioU  stofst  a  cup  of  sack  eighteen  years  ago,  and  wert  takerf, 
mth  the  maner;  and  ever  since  thou  hast  blush'd  extempore  •/* 
and  (p,  129,)  hut  we  speak  here  from  memory,  we  believe 
'*  Prestor  John"  was  not  a  name  "  commonly  given  to  the  King 
of  India,"  bdt  to  a  supposed  Christian  King  in  India :  and 
lasdy  he  might  have  shewn  the  point  of  one  pdrt  of  D'OUve's 
admirable  description  of  the  puritanic  weaver : 

u  — I    ■        purblind  he  was 
Tyith  the  Geneva-pnnt — ** 

by  adducing  a  similar  play  on  the  word  fr6m  the  "  Merry  Devil 
of  Eduioaton/  and  Massinger's  <^  X)uke  of  MiUain/      The 

you  MU  UAKQZ^  I81S« 


Note  also,  p.  ^57,  required  aQthe  sopp6rt  tW  coiild  fefe  brought 
'forward ;  and  thofiigh  ^e  liftve  >i6  6bjeeti6n  td  it  &S  it  now  standsy 
lure-  are  surprised  the  editor  did  not  produce  an  evidetiice  io  bbfl- 
.duBive,  and  so  mtiefi  within  hi«  >eltch>  as  the  pi'eftce  prefixed' 
to  the  Folid  of  l647>  of  Beaumont  Md  Fletcher^  when  th# 
Stationer,  in  allu^on  0d  '^  Tfte  Wild  Goose. Chase'"  siipposed 
}69t,  conelcide:^.  '^  therefore  now  i  put  up  this  Si  Quis,  that 
tvbusoever  hereafter  happily  meetk  with  it  sbati  tie  thankfully 
satisfied  if  he  please  to  send  it  home.'^    Of  the  general  sense  of 
SbadoVs  speech,  (vok  Si.  p.  146,)  vc^  iconlfesb  wfe  have  not  a 
much  cii^treF  idek  tfatin  the  editor,  biut  he  ns^ht^faaVe  found  hi» 
conjectttre  cpn£rm«d,«  that  the  right  reatHng  is  ^  J^^*  ^^^  ^^^ 
^  p^es;'  in  Middleton's  *'  Afty  1  hmg  for  a^  Quiet  Life,''  \\rhere 
old  Frank  says,  in  aliasitm  to  Gedrge'»  mSBtre'ss,  ^*  I  have  heard 
she's  a  terrible  woman  f  to  which  George  replies,  **  Yes,  and 
^he  ftiiserablest  f  her  sparitig  in  bouse-keepifig  has  cost  hintt 
Somewhat;  the  dagger^e$  can  testify/'    In  confiritiation  of  the 
kst  assertion,  that  some  diflScukies  are  passed  over  altogether 
%ithoui  felucidatioi),    we  shall   prodace    the   foiiowin^  frob» 
^'  What  you  Will/'  (tol  ii.  p.  ^49^)  wliere  Lampatbo  obseln^ei^ 

^  NoW  fe  X#y  fl»y  itioitfited !  fix  y6nt  eyes, 
intend  your  senses,  betid  y^r  InteiUng  np^ 
For  I'll  make  greatness  quake.--*" 

If  is  evident  tbsit  '^  inteh^'  is  here  usi^d  in  a  pecnliaf  sensei! 

It  was  not  however  uncomtnon  at  (bat  time^  ^^  be  might  have 

shewn  by  a  reference  to  *'  The  Four  Pi^entibes  of  London/?^ 

(Act  I.   Sc.  I.;)  ''The  Poetaster,"  of  Ben  Jonson,rAct.  L 

Sc.  1. ;)  and  Massinger's  "  Emperor  of  the  East,**  (Act.  1.  Sc.I.) 

The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  word  "  putchase^  in  Bidet's^ 

•peecb  in  the  same  play,  (f>.  2S2 ;)  ^  T&ou  :sbalt  loose  thy  share 

for  it  in  our  purchase/^  where  it  means  the  spoil  about  to  bd 

tot  by  the  fraud  prstcli^ed  on  STi^Kchis.     tl  is  c6mnfionly  nsed 

ta  this  sense  by  the  dramatic  witless  of  ^ the  ^e;.  sae  J^utho*^ 

lomew  Fair,  (Act.  M.  S«.  IL;)  The  Alchemist,  (Act  iV« 

Sc.  VII.  ;]^  1%6  Seeon*  part  of  tbe  Horiest  Wbwe,  a  Mad 

World ;  my  Mastets  and  Gifcfen  in  bid  Notlible  d&eovEty  of 

Cozeniige,  whtr6  he  observes^  oft  "  Cofty  Catehni|(   La#,*^ 

(Sign  E.  S,)  that  ^  the  Won^y  that  is  W6ft/'  is  c^ad  ^  the  pur* 

thu^tr    We  have  tio%  done  with  this  divi^ioft  ^i  the  wca^k,  and 

we  believe  we  have  satMftctoi^ly  ^oired  otit*  asierti^ns^:  we  will 

not  however  mislead,  ow  readers;  these   are  almost  things  of 

course  m  publicatious  of  this  nature ;  and  we  are-wiiling  in  jus^ 

tice  to  give  the  editor  praise  for  bis  notes^  which  geaerally  do^ 

^  &im  great  credit. 

Tbere  remaiiiis  fortis  now  only  ta  speak  df  tbe  bi<)^aphic^ 

noticcar 
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iiotiqes  prefixed  to  tbe  plays  of  each  author:  on  this  subject  th^ 
editor  justly  observes  in  his  life  of  M^rston^  that  ^^foiogiaphy 
uas  so  little  attended  to  in,  the  reign  of  Elizabetby  that  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  seek  among  contettiporary  writens  for  a  connected 
life  of  a  dramatic  author ;  a  few  sentences  scattered  by  accident 
ttaust  alone  repay  the  labours  of  research  :"  thid  is  all  very  tf  ue  j 
but  we  trust  tlie  isditor  dDes  not  intend  to  tell  us  that  he  has  ge« 
herally  bestowed  much  research  on  this  portion  of  the  work  at 
least ;  nor  can  he  mean  that  research  is  u^le&s ;  for  on  this  ver/ 
life  of  Marston  he  certainly  has  bestowed  some .  pains,  smd 
though  he  has  added  very  little  to  our  previous  stock  of  knovr^ 
\^dg<(i^  ho  has  removed  a  huge  mas5  of  error  that  disfigured  it. 
It  cannot  however  be  expected>  that  we  should  review  each  lif^ 
separately.  To  take  the  first  as  a  apecimen  of  the  whole  will 
abridge  our  labours,  and  w:ill  do  the  editor  full  justice  as  it  may 
be  considered  altogether  the  best.  In  the  enumeration  of  the 
few  passages  relating  to  Marlow  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 

iiisi:ontemporartes;  we  rertately  espected^  to  Iravu  fowid  tfffe 

ibilowing  from  the  Return  from  Parnassus,  an  anonymous  play^ 
acted  by  the  Studeab  pf  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 

"  Jud.  Marlow  was  hi^y  in  his  bui^kine  muse, 

Alas !  unhappy  in  his  life,  and  end ; 

Pity  it  is,  that  wit  so  ill  should  dwell, 

Wit  lent  from  heaven,  but  vices  sent  fronf  beSL 
*«  Ir^,  Our  Theatres  have  lost,  Pluto  hath  got, 

A  Tragick  penman  for  a  dreary  plot." 

Gabriel  Hai-vey  too,  in  his  "  Four  Letters  and  cfertaiii  Sotf- 
nets/'  &c.  1592,  has  the  following  allusion, 

**  Thou  Green  were  a  Julian,  and  Marlow  a  Lucian^^ 

tind  from  the  date  of  that  pamphlet  iv«  are  inclined  to  believfe 
that  Marlow  died  before  1592.  Upon  the  Subject  of  his  death 
isome  mhiute  particulars  might  have  been  collected  from  '*  Tl^fe 
<5oWen  Grove,"  by  W.  Vanghan,  l608-;  artd  Mr.  Disraeli  ii^ 
fcis  Calamities  of  Author?,  observing  upon  the  pei^onal  courag^ 
of  Ben  Jonsdn,  writfes,  f^  another  tin^e  he  [Ben  Jonson]  killed 
his  man  in  a  fray  ;  and  this,  as  Sir  Egerton  Bridges  notices,,  la 
one  of  those  curious  volumes,  of  which  only  a  few  copies  issue 
from  his  private  press,  was  Marlow  the  poet"  When  Mr* 
D'iisraeli  was  writing  this  we  wish  he  had  infotmed  us  in  which 
of  the  cmoi^s  volotues  the  information  might  bef'found  ;  tye  do 
tiot  recollect  It,  bitt  die  opinion  will  receive  strong  confirmation 
from  a  passage  in  the  Sktiro-iiiastix  of  Dekker,  where  Tucca  say^ 
to  Horace  (under  which  natM  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  in- 
fcrra  the  reader  Jonson  was   sritmsed.)      ^*  Art  not  famoiiij 
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enough  "v^t,  my  ma<f  Hotastratus,  ^r  kiltifjg  a  pldj/eryhnt  yon 
must eni  cien alive  f  In  the  list  of  MarlbW's  works  ago  tHb 
editor  might  have  inserted  the  foUpwing  extract  from  tlie  books 
of  the  Stationers  Company  :  ^'  Lucan's  frst  booke  0ii  the  famous 
e^vill  warr  betwixt  Pompej  and  Cssar.  £nglisbftd  by  Chri> 
topktr  Harlow!^ 

'  'Jlie  ehcreasitig  interest  shewn  by  tKe  public  of  late  years, 
towards  the  literature  of  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  and  our  owa 
veneration  for  it,  incline  us  to  gire  immediate  attention  to  any 
work' tending  to  facilitate,  and  enlarge  our^eneral  knowleidge  on 
the  subject,  and  notwithstanding  the  imperfections  of  the  present 
publication  which  our  duty  hab  compelled  us  to  point  but,  we 
cannot  conclude  without  assuring  the  reader  it  has  many  good 
points  to  counterbalance  them,  and  returning  our  sincere  tbanka^ 
to  the  editor  for  havbg  undertaken  it«r 


AAt.  VI.  Reiearches  vtio  the  Physical  History  of  Man,  5|r 
J.  Cowles ,  Prichardy  M.  D.  ^p.  8vo%  560  pp.  l^s.^ 
Arch.     18 13.- 

The  nature  and  ciatiises  of  the  physic^  varfeties  which  appear  iw 
&e  frame  and* constitution  of  Man,  are  indeed  both  a  curious  and 
an  interesting  subject  of  enquiry ;  but  these,  like  aH*  otherspecu- 
Jations,  which  cannot  be  brought  to  any  reasonable  conclusion^ 
itf)f  can  be  made  to  serve  any  purpose  of  practical  utility,,  are  toa 
apt  to  be  frittered  down  into  hypothetical  theories^ and wire-drstwa 
conceits.  The  cause  of  Dr.  Prichard  entering  so  deeply  into 
.these  enquiries  was  neither  idle  amusement,  nor  impotent  curio* 
sfty,  but  a  desire  to  reconcile  in  his  own  mind,  the  history  con- 
tained in  the  books  of  Moses,  with  the  phenomena  displayed  in 
the  natural  world  by  the  diversified  characteristics  of  the  several 
races  of  mankind.  So  far  all  is  welk  jVgainst  the  latter  sentence^ 
however,  of  die  preface,  we  must  enter  a  very  strong  protest. 

**  In  the  cosrlie  of  this  essay  1  h%ive  maintained  the  opinion  thati. 
all  mankind  constitute  but  onfe  race  or  proeeed  from  a  single  fa«- 
mily,  but  I  am  fsLt  from  wishing  to  interest  any  reltgioas  predilec* 
tions  in  fateur  of  my  conclusions.     On  the  contrary  I  am  ready  ta 
admit,  and  shaHr  be  glad  to^  believe,  if  it  can  be  made  to  appear^ 
that  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  is  not  involved  in  the  decision  of' 
this  question.    I  have  made  no  reference  to  the  writings  of  Moses^ 
except  with  relation  to  events  concerning  which  the  authority  of 
Ihose  most  ancient  records  may  be  received  as  common  historical 
testimony,  being  aware  that  one  class  of  persbnis  would  refuse  to 

admit 
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jABit  any  such  appeal,  and  that  others  would  rather  wiah  to  sae 
|he  points  in  dispute  established  on  distinct  and  independeni^ 
pounds."    Pref.    P..  3. 

How  can  it  possibly  'be  made  to  appear  that  the  truth  of  the 
Scriptures  is  not  involved  in  this  discussion?    In  the  first  chap- 
ters of  the  book  of  Genesis  we  are  expressly  told  that  from  oat 
mvLXky  and  from  one  woman^  sprang  all  the  generations  which  ip-* 
*faabit  the  earth.     Now  if  it  is  asserted  that  from  one  commop 
^tock^  such  numerous  varieties  could  notipossibly  have  been  deri* 
'ved^  this  very  assertion  would  ot  itself  attack  the  authority  au4 
truth  of  the  jMosaic  records.     Nor  is  the  questicfii  of  importance 
,as  involving  an  historical  fact alone^ and  a  natural  phenomenon.; 
i)ut  inasmuch  a»  the  whole  system  of  the  Christian  dispensation  \% 
pounded  4ipon  the  express  notion  and  undisputed  fact  of  one 
-common  aiKestor,  by  whose  single  fall  bis  whole  posterity  t>ecame 
rthe  subjects  of  sin  and  death.     '^  As4n  Adai|i;tfU  die,  ^eyen  so  iQ' 
Christ  shall  ati'.be  made  alive/*    If  Adam  existed  no^^  then  is  the 
truth  of  Christianity  'invalidated^  and  its  whole  systeii^^  as  ;pr(v» 
claimed  and  illustrated  by  it^  divine  Author^  fails  to  the  ground. 
'In  this  enquiry,  therefore,  is  involved  to  a  vast  extent  the  trutl^p 
fiot  only  of  the  Mosaic,  but  of  the  Christian  dispensation;  we  are 
:astonished,  therefore,  to  find  that  Dr.  Prichard,  whom  we  have 
^very  reason  to  suppose  a  sincere  believer,  is  unwilling  to  *^  inte- 
jpest  any. religious  predilections  in  favour  of  his  conclusions/'. or 
in  other  :words  to  argue  the  guestion  independent  of  Scriptuii^ 
grounds*   We  would  not  indeed  recommend  the  circular  mode  of 
argumentation,  nor  require  that  he  should  fir^t  take  the  authority 
<>f  Scripture  <forcoDcludii^g  that  the  whole  race  of  men  descended 
^rom  one  common  ancestor,  and  then  bring  his  conclusions  to 
'establish  the  truth  of  .the  sacred -records :  let  the  question  indeed 
Jbe  argued  upon  independent  grounds,  but  let  it  be  remembered^ 
that  upon  the  conclusions,  rest  the  validity  of  our  holy  faith.     la 
this,  as  in  every  case,  we  would  have  it, tried  at  the  bar  of  human 
^reason,  and  undergo  the  severest  ordeal  which  strict  argument, 
and  universal  enquiry  can  apply,  and  we  doubt  not  but  that  it  wiH 
crise  from  the  asiat/^  like  gold  from  the  xeiinec'«  fir^  purer  and  yet 
«nore  pure* 

'     Dr.  Prichard  iias  informed  .us,  that  this  enquiry  furnished  hin^ 

'^vith  the  argument  of  an  inaugiiral  essay^   published  in  the  Uni- 

Tersity  of 'Edinburgh,     p^is  perhaps  may  explam  the  motives  of 

4iis  caution  respecting  ^'  religious  predilections/'  but  we  can 

assure  him,  that  the  learning  and  information  which  he  has 

*t)rought  to  his  enquiry  will  secure  him  from  the  attack  of  those^ 

i^'ho  dare  not  display  their  infidelity  in  the  lace  of  day,  but  are 

^ontented  to  veiit  their  virulence  against  Christianity  in  sly  ^nd 

^(9ix^^ic  su^ers^  and  .to  revenge  tbeqiselves  on  their  Saviour,  -by 

^cautiously 
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cautiously' undermining  the  principles  of  those  who  copi^  to  icn 
■ceive  (as-  it  is  facetiously  termed)  an  education  among  them. 
Afflaiit  Deus  et  dissipantur.  This  ihey  know  by  too  fetal  ex- 
perience ;  with  thenij,  tbereforej,'  lus  with  honest  J^cl^  FalstafF, 
(we  t)eg  the  k (light's  pardon  for  introducing  him  among  sucl( 
company)  '^  l^he  ^ettei'  part  of  valour  is  Disc^tETioijii.*' 

lu  his  first  (  hapler.  Dr.  Prichaid  places,  upon  grounds  suffi- 
ciently fair,  thf;  mode  of  nasoiiin";  to  be  adopted  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  directs  bis  euquirv  to  the  kinds  of  variations  which  arp 
chiefly  observaj^le  in  aiiimul  nature.     Tbe  first  of  these  is  Co.- 
^OUR.     In  the  animal  world,  there  is  scarcely  ^  species,  parti- 
culai'lv  amoniA  the  warm  blooded  animals,  which  does  not  exhibit 
^   tendency  to  assume  varieties,  to  ^  copsiderable  extent,   of 
colpuu.     The  diveijjitic^  of  colour  may  be  arranged  under  seveq 
principal   branches.      I.  That  of  the  Albii>s,  or  Leucoethiop; 
the  cojnplexion  in  this  race  is  uncommonly  fair ;  tlie  hair  per- 
fectly white  ;  the  iiis  of  the  eye  of  a  remarkably  bright  red  hoe. 
This  variety  appears  an^ong  all  nations,  biit  it  bus  been  morf; 
generally  remarkeci  in  tribes  vvhkh  are  generally  of  a  dark  com7 
ijlexion,  particularly  in  Guinea,  Ceylon,    Java,   au4    Darien. 
2.  Thesecpnd  variety  is  marked  by  liair  of  a  reddish,  yellowish, 
9r  fia)^en  colour,  a  fair  and  ruddy  sH'i^j  \^'ith  the  iris  of  the  eye 
of  a  light  hue,  futher  blue  or  grey..    This  \vas  ^lie  complexipn  of 
l^e  German  tri()f$,  a^nd  is  to  this  d^j  predominant  in  those  coun- 
tries, which  received  tlieir  stock  of  inhabitauts  from  Gennany. 
S.  Th^  third  is  distinguished  by  dark  and  black  hair>  with  the 
^ye  of  a  correspondent  hue,  with  a  vyliite  complexion,  but  not  of 
;$o^elic^te  a  tint  ^s  the  f^irmer  two.     This  however  beconv^^ 
i>jro\vn  from  the  rays  of  tbe  sun,  as  among  th^  inhabit;ants  o( 
Tunis,  yvhere  the  women,  who  are  continually  protected  from  the 
ib^uence  of  the  climate,  hs^ye  a  complexion  as  white  as  marble* 
4.  When  the  hair  is  long,  stiff,  and  black,  with  a  complexion  of 
yellowish,  and  almost  an  olive  hue,  as  among  the  Mongoles, 
Mandshurs,  Samoeides,  &c.     5.  A  complexion  of  copper,  or 
cvei^  of  a  more  dusky  colour  With  black  hair,  as  among  the  na- 
tive Americans.     6.  The  sixth  variation  is  amonsr  the  childreu 
of  negro  parents,  whose  bodies  are  diversified  with  black  and 
white  spots,  not  micommon  in  ^he  West  Indies*     7*  Comprises 
those  of  a  black,  dark,  or  tawny  colour.     Dr.  Prichard  traces 
Very^ingeniously  the  apalogy  between  tliese  diversified  colours  ia 
man,  and  those  in  tbe  lower  part  of  (he  animal  creation,  aiid 
fairly  concludes,  that,  as  far  as  colour  is  concerned,  there  is  no 
specific  difference.    Our  ;iuthor  proceeds  to  consider  tlie  diverr 
sities  of  Form,  in  physiognomy,  in  the  cranium,  in  figure,  in 
stature,  and  in  the  hair,  which  from  the  same  reasoning  draw'i^ 
bom.  the  inferior  animals^  )ie  makes  the  same  conclusion,  sind 
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considers  them  to  b^  strictly  an^Iagousi  to  the  changes  which 
other  tubes  thrQughout  the  whole  animal  creatioil  have  a  gene-* 
ji;al  tendeocy  to  assume.  Vr^e  consider  this  chapter  ^s  Well  vvprr 
ihu  the  attention  of  the  reaiden 

Ift  l^is  third  Chaj^.er  |)i\'P.  eiit€»fa  atill  more  fyMy  i«.to  the 
#miuiry  uj^n  i^m^  piimk^At  snd  after  a  loag  and  most  in* 
^nioua  ^nsgmy  into  tibe  IqcoosoI^  power  of  aniwals,  and  their 
peculiar  acbptatioB  to  the  cK^aates  which  they  inhabit;  concliutes 
Ihat  it  was  v^t  within  the  schem^e  of  nature^  ^i.  e.  the  God  of  n^ 
-lure  acting  by  secfH^dary  causes)  te  cover  distant  parts  of  the 
^earth  with  many  aaimals  of  every  kind  at  once^  but  that  a  singlf 
«tock  of  each  apeqies  was  produced,  which  was  left  to  extend 
jtself  as  facilities  of  migration  lay  open  to  it^  or  to  find  9  pa9sag6 
by  various  accidents  into  countries  removed  at  a  greater  or  les^ 
distance  from  the  original  poitit  qf  props^ati<^n*  This  principle 
he  applies  most  justly  to  Ma^. 

^  Helding  therefore  the  primary  proSijictloa  qif  one  family  in 
;eaeh  kiad  to  be  the  general  law  according  to  which  Providence  ha$ 
A)rdained  the  animal  creation,  we  shall  proceed  to  consider  some 
of  the  facts  which  relate  to  the  migrations  of  man  iQto  distant 
^eonntriee,  and  to  inquire  whether  auy  obstacles  of  considerable 
moment  pFOvent  our  applying  the  general  inference,  which  we 
^ave  drawn  above,  to  the  particular  instance  of  our  own  species. 

^*  The  numerous  islands  wluch  ^e  scattered  over  the  Pacific 
^ean  are  inhabited  by  barbarous  people,  who  have  a  very  im- 
jperfect  navigation,  and  seldom  venture  purposely  ^ut  of  sight  of 
Xheir  own  shores^  haying  no  vessels  but  eanoes  of  rude  construe- 
^ti<»,  which  are  yery  unfit  for  making  lon^  voyages.  Moreover, 
the  natives  of  many  of  these  insular  countries  have  no  knowledge 
^f  any  kmd  beyond  their  own  clusters  of  islands,  if  but  few  op- 
portunities ^ad  occurred  to  Europeans  of  becoming  acquainted 
mth  the  nations  of  the  South  Sea,  it  wpuld  be  thought  very  dif^ 
ficult  to  account  fi^r  the  population  of  these  islands,  and  this  might  _, 
be  deemed  an  argument  of  gr^t  weight  in  favour  of  the  notion  of 
indigeuQi^  races.  Accurate  observations^  however,  en  the  man? 
tiers  and  languages  of  these  people  have  put  it  beyond  doubt  that 
they  are  all  of  one  stock.  The  languages  of  the  New  Zealanders, 
flthe  natives  of  ^he  Society  islands,  and  tl^e  Sandwidi  isjes,  s^ 
nearly  resemble,  some  of  the  cUalects  spoken  in  the  Indian  seas^ 
'and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Guinea,  that  individuals  froo) 
ijthese  various  quarters  mutually  understand  each  otlier.  We  are 
even  informed  on  good  authority,  that  there  is  a  marked,  and  eve^^ 
fn  some  instances  a  close  affinity,  between  the  languages  spoken  in 
Madagascar  and  in  Easter  Island.  The  latjter  is  about  34  degreen 
distant  from  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  seems  to  be  the  most  renaote 
«ettlemen^  to  which  this  widely  scattered  nation  has  reached.  AQ 
^e  iskinds  which  are  «ituajbed  more  distantly  in  the  Pacific  Qceaa 
m  iminhabi^ed, 
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<<  A  etfrious  incident  occurred  in  the  last  voyage  of  otir  cel^« 
brated  navigator  Cook,  which  serves  to  explain,  as  that  sensibly 
writer  has  observed,  better  than  a  thousand  conjectures,  how  de- 
tached parts  of  the  earth,  esj^cialiy  those  which  lie  far  remote  ia 
the  ocean,  may  have  been  first  peopled.     On  this  voyage  Captain 
Cook  was  accompanied  by  Omai,  a  native  of  one  of  Society  isles, 
iwho  had  been  brought  to  England.     The  circumstance  alluded  to 
OQCurred  at  the  discovery  of  the  island  Wateeoo.     We  shall  insert 
the  author's  own  account  of  it.     *  Scarcely  had  he  (Omai)  landed 
upon  the  beach  when  he  found  among  the  crowd  there  ass^nbled, 
three  of  his  own  countrymen,  natives  of  the  Society  isles.     At  th^ 
Instance  of  about  200  leagues  from  these  islands, .  an  immepse  uur 
loiown  ocean,  intervening,  with  such  wretched  sea  boats  as  their 
inhabitants  are  known  to  make  use  of»   and  fit  only  for  a  passage 
where  sight  of  land  is  scarcdy  ever  lost,  such  a  meeting  at  such 
a  place  so  accideutly  visited  by  us  may  well  be  looked  upon  as 
^  one  of  those  unexpected,  situatfons,  with  which  the  writers  of 
feigned  adventures  love  to  surprise  their  readers,  and  which  when 
they  really  happen  i^  cqmmon  Ijfe  deserve  to  be  recorded  for  (heiip 
singularity. 

**  It  may  well  be  guessed  with  what  mutual  surprise  and  sfitisY 
faction  Omai  and  his  countrymen  engaged  in  conversation.  Their 
story  as  related  by  them  is  an  affecting  one.  About  twenty  per"* 
sons  in  number  of  both  sexes  had  embarked  on  board  a  canoe  a1^ 
Otaheite,  to  cross  over  to  the  neighboviring  island  Ulietea.  A 
violent  coptrary  wind  arising,  they  could  neither  reach  the  latter^ 
-nor  get  back  to  the  former.  Their  intended  passage  being  a  very 
short  one,  their  stsck  of  provisions  was  scanty  and  soon  exhausted. 
The  hardships  they  suffered  while  driven  along  by  the  storm  they 
knew  not  whither,  are  not  to  be  conceiyed,  They  passed  many 
days  without  having  any  thipg  to  eat  or  drink.  Their  numbers 
gradually  diminished,  wprp  out  by  famine  and  fatigue*  Four  mei^ 
only  9urvwed  when  the  canoe  overset,  and  then  th^  perdition  of 
this  small  repinant  seemed  inevitable,  Hqwever  they  kept  hanging 
•by  the  side  of  t!heir  vesi^el  during  some  of  the  last  d^O^s*  till  ^ro-r 
vidence  brought  them  in  sight  of  the  people  of  this  island,  whq 
immediately  sent  out  canoes,  took  them  off  the  wrecks  abd  brought 
them  ashore.  Of  the  four  who  were  tl^us  saved  OUQ  was  siacQ 
dead.'  ''    P.  146. 

The  difficulty  which  so  long  puzzled  our  aneestor^^  r^pecting 
the  ^rst  introduction  of  inliabitants  into  the  contiuent  of  America^ 
is  now  satisfactoril)  solved  by  the  discovery  of  the  near  approaclii 
between  the  Asiatic  and  American  continents.  The  aiicieol 
bieroglyphical  tobies  of  the  Aytecas^  their  mode  of  builpling^ 
their  astronomical  knowledge^  their  religious  ceremonies^  all  point 
to  Asiatic  origin.  A  comparison  also  between  the  languages  of 
America  and  those  of  the  Eastern  Asia  has  been  instituted  in  a 
yer^  long  and  laborious  treatise  by  Dr.  Barton  of  Pensylvania., 
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and  many  strong  cases  of  affinity  have  been  discovered  between 
them^  AJl  the  difficulties  w  hich  might  arise  from  migratioti  are 
satisfactorily  removed  by  our  author^  and  as  far  as  this  point  also 
IS  concerned,  we  may  fairly  infer  that  all  the  nations  of  earth, 
however  scattered  and  divided,  proceed  originally  from  one  cora- 
ftion  stock. 

The  fifth  chapter  contains  «o  account  of  those  causes  which 
lave  produced  the  diversities  of  the  human  species.   Our  author's 
opinions  will  appear  to  the  best  advantage  in  his  own  recapitu- 
Jation.  * 

"  We  endeavpurefl  ia  the  fir$t  instance  to  shew  that  there  is  nQ 
foundation  for  the  common  opinion  which  supposes  the  black  races 
of  men  to  have  acquired  their  colour  by  exposure  to  the  heat  of  a 
tropical  climate  during  many  ages.     On  the  contrary  the  fact  ap- 
pears to  be  fully  established^  that  white  races  of  people  migrating 
to  a  hot  climate^  do  preserve  their  native  complexion  unchanged, 
and  have  so  preserved  it  in  all  the  examples  of  such  migration 
which  we  know  to  have  happened.     And  this  fact  is  only  an  in- 
stance of  the  prevalence  of  ihe  general  law,  which  has  ordained 
that  the  offspring  shall  always  be  constructed  according  to  the  na- 
tural and  primitive  constitution  of  the  parents,  and  therefore  shall 
inherit  only  their  connate  peculiarities  and  not  any  of  their  acquired 
qualities.     It  follows  that  we  must  direct  our  inquiry  to  the  connate 
varieties,  and  to  the  causes  which  influence  the  parent  to  produce 
an  offspring  deviating  in  some  particulars  of  its  organization  from 
the  established  character  of  the  stock.     What  these  causes  are 
Seenis  to  be  a  question  which  must  be  determined  by  an  extensive 
comparison  of  the  phaenomena  of  vegetable  and  animal  propaga- 
tion.   It  appears  that  in  the  vegetable  world  cultivs^tion  is  the 
^hief  exciting  cause  of  variation.     In  animals  climate  certainly 
lays  the  foundation  of  some  varieties,  but  domestication'  or  cultiva- 
tion is  the  great  principle  which  every  where  calls  them  fbrth  ii^ 
abundance.     In  the  human  species  we  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
what  comparative  effect  these  two  principles  may  produce,  and  first 
to  determine  whether  climate  alone  can  furnish  any  considerable 
variation  in  tribes  of  men  uncultivated  or  uncivilized.     We  com- 
pared the  appearances  of  two  great  races  of  uncivilized  people, 
«ach  of  which  is  scattered  through  a  great  portion  of  the  world,  and 
which,  taken  collectively,  constitute  nearly  all  the  savage  tenants  of 
the  globe.     It  resulted  from  this  comparison,  that  little  effect  is 
produced  by  the  agency  of  climate  alone  on  savage  tribes.     Varie- 
ties indeed  appear  more  ready  to  spring  up  in  moderate  than  in  in- 
tensely hot  climates,  but  they  are  not  sufficient  to  produce  any 
considerable  change  on  the  race.     Civilization  however  has  moue 
extensive  powers,  and  we  have  examples  of  the  greatest  variation 
jq  th^  human  complexion  produced  by  it,  or  at  least  which  can 
scarcely  be  referred  to  any  other  cause,  viz.  the  appearance  of  the 
|anguiQe  constitution  ia  a  race  generally  black.    Lastly  it  appears 
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that  in  vaees  which  arc  experiencing  the  effect  of  civih'zation,  i|  , 
temperate  climate  increases  the  tendency  to  the  light  varieties, 
tmd  therefore  may  be  the  means  of  promoting  and  rendering  the; 
effect  of  that  important  principle  more  general  aad  more  coii<^ 
«picuoii8."    ?•  £30. 

The  four  next  chapters  contain  an  entertaining  account  of  th^ 
physical  history  of  the  most  remarkable  races  of  men,  of  the 
South  Sea  and  Indian  islanders^  &c.  8cc.  Th^e  comnaou  o]:igin  of 
the  ancient  Indians  and  E;,>;yptians  has  beea  traced  M^ith  muc|| 
learning  and  ingenuity^  and  we  congratulate  our  author  upoi^ 
^oing  ovepthe  ground  of  Bryant  and  bfaurice  ^ith  so  much  suc- 
cess. Dr.  p.  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  pther  principal  racc^ 
•of  men,  tlve  Germans,  the  Cimmerii,  the  Getae,  the  Goths,  the 
Pelasgians,  8;,c.  and  their  connexion  with  the  foregoing.  Upon 
the  Jbistory  of  this  latter  race  of  men,  we  are  now  tn  anxious  ex- 
|>ectation  of  a  far  more  extensive  treatise  from  the  haiKis  of 
Dr.  Marsh,  from  wivpse  luminous  and  comprehensive  view  of 
any  subject  iuM'hich  he  is  engaged;  we  augur  much  succe9%  in  thi^ 
fiew  enquiry.  The  following  is  our  author's  view  of  th^  probaLl^ 
bistory  of  the  settlements  and  emigrations  of  the  humaa  species* 

**  The  countries  bounded  on  the  East  and  West  by  the  Ganges 
9nd  the  Nile,  on  the  Noi-th  by  the  Caspian  lake  and  the  n^oun* 
tainous  ridges  of  Farapami;sus  and  Imaus,  and  on  the  South  by  tliQ 
JErythraean  sea  or  Indian  ocean,  appear  to  have  been  the  region 
in  which  inankind  first  advanced  to  crviliz^tion.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  these  countries  were  the  primitive  abode  of  our  species^ 
in  which  alone  therefore  it  can  properly  be  considered  as  indige-^ 
nous. 

**  In  the  first  ages,  previous  to  the  origin  of  the  most  simple  arts^ 
%vhile  men  were  a^  yet  too  rude  to  acquire  their  sustepance  by 
bunting,  (or  if  we  receive  the  Scriptui;al  account  of  the  deluge^ 
before  the  woods 'were  filled  with  wild  animals,)  they  appar^ntljr 
obtained  their  food  chiefly  by  fishing  along  the  sea-shpres,  or  de- 
pended for  a  still  more  precarious  supply  on  the  scanty  fruits  of  th^ 
earth.  In  this  state  they  would  of  necessity  lead  a  wandering  lif^; 
and  extend  themselves  widely.  Different  tiibes  of  ichthyophagi  or 
«f  roaming  savages  were  scattered  on  each  side  of  the  primitive 
region,  wherever  an  easy  progress  lay  open  to  them,  along  the 
coasts  or  through  the  woods  of  Africa,  arxd  around  the  shores  of 
the  Indian  islands,  of  New  Guinea  and  Australasia.  ^  To  these  re* 
gions  we  have  tracied  them  in  the  foregoing  pages.  The  descend* 
ants  •£  these  dispersed  races  are  still  found  in  the  same  abodes 
nearly  in  their  original  unimproved  condition,  savages  and  negroes, 
such  as  we  ha;ve  seen  that  the  stock  of  their  ancestors  the  primeval 
inhabitants  of  Egypt  and  India  were.     . 

*^  These  were  th^  most  ancient  colonies  which  emigrated  into 
the  distant  parts  of  the  earth.    Accordingly  they  exhibit  no  afiini- 
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tle$wHh  the' central  nations  in  their  languages,  manners,  or  6uper- , 
ptitions-     For  they  went  forth  when  language  was  as  yet  imper- 
hciiy  fonpied,  before  manners  had  acquired  any  peculiar  cha-* 
racier,  and  previous  to  the  age  oi' idolatry. 

'*  The  condition  of  nmnkind  in  their  primeval  seats  improved. 
They  became  hunters,  and  afterwards  shepherds.  Sabaism  or  the, 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  now  prevailed  among  them.  Some 
tribes  of  hunters  and  perhaps  of  shepherds,  asceiuied  the  chain  of 
Parapamisus,  and  spread  themselves  gradually  over  the  high  central 
plain  of  Asia,  on  one  side  into  Siberia  and  Scandinavia,  and  on 
the  other  into  Karntschatka,  and  through  the  adjacent  and  proba- 
bly U^ew  connected  Continent  of  America.  These  are^th^  INIon- 
goles  apd  other  similar  races  whom  we.liave  traced  through  Asia, 
and  the  North  of  Europe,  and  the  primitive  inh:ibitants  of  the  New- 
World.  In  the  languages  of  these  nations,  though  much  diversi- 
^ed  and  very  imperfect  in  structure,  a  certain  degree  of  affinity 
may  be  clearly  marked.  In  their  superstitions  vestiges  remain  of 
the  primitive  Sabaism^  even  in  their  more  distant  settlements. 
Their  physical  characters  resemble.  In  other  particulars  proofs 
piay  be  collected  in  many  remote  regions  of  the  common  origiu 
of  these  races, 

**  Meanwhile  agriculture  was  invented  in  Asia,  and  the  division 
of  labour  connected  with  the  institution  of  casts«  which  seems  to 
have  extended  through  all  the  primitive  region,  gave  a  new  cha^ 
racter  to  human  society.  The  establishment  of  a  governing  or 
military  class,  and  of  a  sacerdotal  class,  gave  birth  to  political 
order.  The  priests  mingling  allegory  and  fable  with  the  early 
Sabaism,  and  with  the  relics  of  genuine  theisnl^^nd  true  historical 
tradition,  which  had  probably  been  preserved  in  a  few  families, 
framed  a  complex  system  of  mythology.  The  mysteries  were  in- 
vented. 'Philosophy  began  t6  be  cultivated,  and  a  more  perfect 
language  v/as  formed. 

"  The  Celtae  under  their  Druids,  a  branch  of  the  eastera 
hierarchy,  advanced  into  tl^e  ^furthest  West,  where  perliaps  som^ 
vestiges  of  previous  colonists  may  be  found.  They  carried  with 
them  the  mysteries,  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  the  rites  of 
polytheism,  the  philosophy  and  the  language  of  the  E.et. 

"  The  Pelasgiim  and  Thracian  races  established  themselves  in 
Asia  Minor  and  passed  the  Hellespont  into  Thrace.  The  former 
colonized  Greece  and  Italy.  The  latter  pa-^sed  to  the  northward' 
of  the  Danube  into  the  Dacian  or  Getic  country.  Tribes  of  this 
nation  wandered  at  a  later  period  through  the  forests  of  Germany,' 
where  they  multiplied  and  encroached  upon  the  Celtae.  Lastly 
the  Medes,  delighting  in  their  herds  of  horses,  advanced  through 
the  Euxine  borders  into  Scythia  and  Sarmatia. 

^'  That  all  these  nations,  the  CelttD,  the  Pelasgi,  the  Goths  and 
the  Sarmatae  were  comparatively  late  colonists  from  Asia  we  may 
safely  assert^  when  V^  consider  tli^  strong  affinities  discoverable  in 
their  customsi  in  their  religious  rites  and  doctrines,  and  in  their 
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dialects  which  are  clearly  branches  of  the  Sanscrit  and  old  FersTca 
and  when  we  remark  that  most  of  them  may  be  traced  in  history 
still  preserved  from  their  primitive  settlement^  in  th^  East,"  P.  554. 

We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  I)r.  Prichard  without  expressing 
the  gr^tificatioa  which  we  have  received  in  the  perusal  of  hit 
learned^  ingenious^  and  satisfactory  treatise.     Every  fact  which 
lie  has  produced,  every  argument  he  has  enforced,  and  every  ia« 
ference  he  has  drawn,  has  a  most  powerful  tendency  to  confirm 
beyond  the  reach  of  contradiction,  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  his- 
tory, and  we  therefore  consider  that  the  volume  before  us  may 
have  a  beneficial  tendency  in  repressing  the  idle  speculations  of 
theorizing  sciolists,  and  to  crush  the  petulant  objections  of  su- 
perficial intirlels^     The  mystery  of  human  nature,   both   in  its 
natural  and  its  moral  cQnstrujction  cannot  ever  be  satisfactorily 
IS  )lved  by  our  weak  and  contiacted  understandings ;  but  it  can  be 
explained  in  a  sufficient  degree  to*  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
inan ;  there  is  enough^  and  moje  than  enough  to  satisfy  hinoL 
of  the  provideHcBy  the  benevolence^  and  the  uniform  interference 
of  our  great  Moral  Governor,  to  strengthen  the  foundations  of 
his  laws,  to  confirm  the  authority  of  his  word,  ^ud  to  shew  that 
in  the  Sciiptures  are  hidden  the  tre^Sjures  of  all  knowledge^  an4 
the  revelation  of  all  truth* 
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PIVINITy, 

AistT.  VIT*  Critical  find  practical  Lectures  on  tlie  Apocalyp^ 
tical  Epistles  to  the  Sepen  Churches  of  Asia.  Bj^  Samuci 
Kittle,  Minister  of  the  Gospel.     Svo.     8s.    Baynes.    1814. 

Tfw?  three  characteristic  features  of  this  volume  are  igno* 
lance,  pc^ersion,  and  bitterness.  There  is  not  sufllqient  abi- 
Ijty  (tisplayed  in  the  execution  of  the  work  to  Justify  any  long 
discussion  upon  its  merits^  we  shall  therefore  give  a  specinaen 
or  two  of  each  of  these  qualities,  and  we  can  most  faithfully 
assure  our  readers  that  there  is  scarcely  a  p^ge  throughout  this 
^hole  volume^  in  which  one  or  other  of  tb^se  leading  feature^ 
are  not  equally  conspicuous. 

I.  Ignorance. 

.  f*  Thtatira,  laxitv  qfCh^rch  discipline.     The  name  signifies 
m  daugkter-'^  little  daughter^  and  may  either  signify  the  true 
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Church  xmdet  the  oppression  of  the  Church  6f  Rome :  or  the 
Church  of  Rome  may  so  be  called  herself,  either  on  account  of 
her  efftminacy  in  worshiping  the  Virgin  Mary ;  or  by  changing  th« 
name  to  Thumatira,  from  Bv^\au^  tofumey  or  bum  incense,  the 
Church  of  Rome  might  be  called  so  from  her  frequently  burninj; 
alive  the  true  professors  of  the  Gospel.^ 

It  is  hardly  credible  that  any  one,  calling  himself  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel,  should  uublusbingly  expose  such  excessive  igno-> 
ranee  and  absurdity. 

Proceed  we  now  to  a  specimen  of  Mr#£ittle*s  powers  of 
perversion : 

**  True  unifotmity  in  Religion  consists  in  nothing  tess  thaA 
havins  Christ  formed  in  us  the  hope  of  glory,  making  his  people 
ONE  m  the  spirituality  of  tht'iT  minds^  the  sublimity  of  their  hopes, 
and  the  benevolence  of  their  designs.  Wherever  uniformity  in 
these  things  is  found  to  exist  among  professed  Christians,  the 
smaller  matters  o£  modes  of  discipline,  and  points  of  doctrine  are 
but  trifles  that  do  not  affect  the  essentials  of  religion.'' 

In  another  place  we  are  told  that  "  a  church  means  a  parti« 
cular  congregation  or  assembly,  either  actually  convened,  or  ac- 
customed to  convene  (for  religious  worship)  in  the  same  place.'' 
The  followers  therefore  of  Joanna  Southcott  are  a  churchy  the 
Jewish  synagogue  is  a  church ,  a  Mahometan  mosque  is  a 
church. 

At  one  time  Mr<  Kittle  teems  with  spirituality  and  universal  * 
benevolence  and  toleration — ^^at  another  he  informs  us^'that  ^^  if 
a  minister  on  tender  examination  finds  a  person  grossly  ignorant 
of  the  first  principles  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  or  has  reason  to 
believe  that  he  has  no  evangelical  experience  of  xhe  power  of 
these  things  upon  his  heart,  he  must  refuse  to  admit  such  an 
one  to  the  Lord's  table." 

But  all  this  is  exceedingly  mild  and  tolerant,  when  compared 
with  the  bitterness  of  his  hatred  and  the  presumptuous  appro* 
priation  of  the  power  and  attributifs  of  the  Almighty  in  con- 
demning the  Pharisee,  (the  caht  term  for  a  true  son  of  the 
Church  of  England,)  to  everlasting  punishment. 

"  Alas !  for  the  Pharisee,  he  knows  nothing  of  this  evangelical 
experience,  has  no  taste  for  these  spiritual  exercises,  and  cannot 
join  the  redeemed  in  their  triura^^hant  song.  He  dwells  upon 
hlg  cftim  excellencies,  the  praises  of  heaven  do  not  accot;d  with 
his  feelings,  nor  is  he  any  suitable  companion  for  those  who  have 
washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb. 

"  In  fine>  the  self-righteous  cannot  be  admitted  into  heave|^ 
tt  they  are  destitute  of  the  pre-requisite  qualifications,  whifk 
^Q&e  can  give  a  meetness  for  that  state  of  delight.     What  thdn, 
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must  befcotne  of  tliicm !  O,  fead  to  tell !  they  tnust  be  Shut  out  rf 
hefavert,  and  ^ith  *  the  fearful  and  the  abominable,  hare  their 
part  in  the  lake  which  bumieth  with  fire  and  bri;Ti8tone,  Which  is 
the  second  death/  Well  may  Bazil  bring  in  Satan  ^  insulting 
.Over -these  characters,  saying  to  Christ,  *  I  have  them  I  for  all 
thy  blood  and  miracles,  thy^wooings  arid  beseechings,  thyicnock- 
ings  and  strivings.  I  have  "cozehed  Thee  out  of  them  at  the 
very  gates  of  heaven,'  O  how  dreadful!  after  So  fair,  a  show,  to 
have  the  only  Judge  and  Saviour  say,  *  I  nevei*  ktiew  ydiii— de- 
part from  me.' — *  How  earnest  thou  iri  hither  not  'havirie  a  wed- 
ding garment  ? — Bind  him  hand  and  foot,  ^id  takie  hiiA  away^ 
and  cast  him  into  outer  darkness ;  there  shall  be  Weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth.'  Well  may  they  Weep,  when  they  behold  the 
patriarchs,  and  prophets,  and  apostles,  and  belie^et^  of  all  nations 
and  ages,  sitting  down  in  the  kingddxxl  bf  Odd,  and  themselvei^ 
thrust  out."    P.  AL 


Art.  VIIL  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Uhit&sity  of 
Oxford  at  St.  Marys,  on  Jet  Sunday,  July  3,  1814* 
Printed  btj  desire  of  the  Pice  Chmtcelloh  By  £*  Ndres, 
D»D.  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  Histon/.  Cooke  afid  Par- 
ker^ Oxford.     Rivingtons^  London.     1814^ 

Much  ingenuity  and  sound  principle  are  displayed  by  the 
learned  preacher  in  the  discourse  before  us.  His  te&t  is  from 
1  Cor.  i.  20.  Where  is  the  wise  ?  Where  is  the  scribe  ?  lllierc 
is  the  di^uier  of  this  world^^  Hath  not  God  m/ide  foolish  the 
wisdom  ofthisworidi  He  successfully  shews  that  Ood  by  the 
revelation  of  the'  great  scheme  of  the  Christian  redemption  has 
made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  worlds  by  plainly  and  decisively 
evincing  the  utter  insufHcieucy  of  natural  religion  and  the  re* 
searches  of  unassisted  reason  to  satisfy  the  inquisitive  and  anxi- 
ous mind  of  man. 

He  then  proceeds  t^  draw  a  distinction  between  the  wisdom 
'^  of  this'  world  '*  which  the  apostle  conclemns,  and  that  wisdom 
M'hich.  enables  us  to  preserve  tlie  word  of  life  free  from  all .  mis- 
representation and  perversion,  to  illustrate,  to  eufoitre,  to  defend 
th^  sacred  truths  of  the  gospel. 

*'  Wt3  cannot  cast  our  eyes  or  thoughts  around  us,  without  be- 
ing struck  with. the  sad  discordancies  of  opinion  prevailing  in  re- 
gardito  the  interpretation  of  that  very  book  of  life,  on  which  all  our 
hopes  must  rest.  Nor  is  the  book  itself^  though  in  a  state  of  pre- 
servation almost,  if  not  entirety,  miraculous,  (considering  the  lapse 
of  ages  and  hazard  of  transmission,)  so  absolutely  perfect,  as  toiieed 
«D  aid  of  worldly  Wisdom  to  ascertain  the  exact  ^lOunt  of  its  evi- 
dence. If  we  take  only  a  cursory  view  of  the  accidents  that  have 
be^en  the  text  of  ^^cripturei  siudc  the  loss  of  the  autagrapJts  of 

the 
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tte  «acred  writers,  we  shall  soon  be  convince4  that  not  only  th© 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  Greek,  and  Latin,  but  of  all  the  orien* 
tal  languages,  is  of  singular  importance.  In  Greek  and  in  Latin^ 
to  say  the  least,  are  preserved  all  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Christian  Fathers,  all  their  citations  of  Scripture,  and  all  they  hav© 
to  commumcateof  ecclesiastical  history.  We  have  much  to  doaar 
Christians  with  the  eastern  versions,  the  Syriac,  Arabic^  Armenian^ 
Coptic.  It  is  nothmg  to  say  that  their  contents  and  evidence  have 
been  examined  and  are  upon  record  :  disputes  always  may  arise^ 
Chat  may  render  references  to  the  origiiials  necessary.  It  should 
))ot  be  forgotten,  that  when  the  Syriac  version  was  first  brought 
inta  Europe,  and  presented  to  Pope  Jiilius  the  Third,  there  was. 
but  one  person  to  be  found  who  could  petend  to  any  knowledge  of 
the  language,  and  that  very  imperfect.  Learning  of  this  nature 
most  be  kept  up ;  for  we  have  no  security  but  that  in  the  lapse  o€  , 
time  our  present  living  languages  may  become  dead  and  useless,, 
ttnd  less  generally  known  and  understood*,  than  the  original  Ian* 
iguages  of  Scriptures.  Of  this  the  glossaries  annexed  to.  some  of 
•ur  own  early  writers  are  sufficient  proof. — Modem  translations  and 
coftiments,  therefore,  afford  no  certai*  security. — As  Christians  we 
have  much  to  do  with  tlie  history  ■  of  ancient  titantiscripis,  a  study 
of  great  labour  and  intricacy ;  a  study,  which^  to  judge  only  front 
li  small,  but  very  laborious  and  curious  publication  that  has  lately  ^ 
tome  from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished  member  o(  this  University^ 
and  which  has  already  induced  other  learned  persons  to  tarn  thei^ 
minds  to  the  subject,  aj^ars  still  to  demand  a  more  close  atid  cri- 
tical attention,  than  even  the  most  indefatigable  of  the  Oermatt 
critics  and  theologians  will  be  found  to  have  paid  to  it.'*  F.  13. 

from  the  following  passage^  which  vindicates  the  claims  of 
the  Church  of  England  to  general  acceptation,  not  on  the  score 
of  her  establishHientj  but  of  her  truth,  we  derived  muck  $atis« 
faction* 

*♦  It  is  founded  on  the  blood  of  martyrs,  who  laid  down  theh* 
lires,  and  where  I  even  in  the  very  city  in  which  I  am  preaching,  in 
Itttestation  of  their  veracity  and  smcerity.  It  has  numbered  among 
hs  sons  and  its  warmest  friends  many  of  the  brightest  charactera 
for  learning,  piety,  integrity,  and' virtue,  that  ever  adorned  our  na- 
tive land ;  it  is  a  main  branch  of  our  glorious  constitution  ;  it  has 
been  the  admiration  of  foreign  churches  uhequivocaily  expressed  ; 
it  is  the  church  of  all  others  which  our  immediate  forefathers  vene- 
rated, in  communion  with  which  they  gloried  to  live,  and  were 
content  to  die.  Its  establishment  should  not  be  confounded  with 
Its  doctrines  and  principles  ;  for  they  are  entirely  distinct.  The 
former  rests  on  the  peculiar  adoption,  sanction,  and  authority  of 
the  state  ;  the  latter  solely  on  theif  agreement  with  and  conformity^ 
to  the  revealed  word  of  God,  the  common  and  only  standard  of  all 
Protestant  churches.  Its  establishment,  and  peculiar  privileges, 
fuist  oaturallj  expose  it  to  some  degree  of  enr^  and  obloquy  ;  nor 

would 
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would  it  be  otherwise  with  any  other  mode  of  belief,  w^re  ft  to  B* 
transferred  to-morrow  :  but  that  inar^y  dissent  from  us,  need  be  nO 
subject  of  alanrf,  aft  to  the  truth  of  our  doctrines ;  since  they  differ 
and  dissent  the  one  from  the  other  in  their  state  of  separation*  The 
probability  tliat  the  ehurch  is  right  after  oil  seems  to  me^  I  mxist 
confess,  to   be  increased  exactly  in  proportion  to  this  variety  of 
dissentients ;  for  since  (here  can  be  but  one  true  interpretationi 
of  Scripture,  the  variety  of  dissentients  against  any  given  systenai 
can  only  prove  the  extreme  fallibility  of  man,a6d  nmsttend  greatly 
to  invalidate  the  force  of  their  objections*     We  might  indeed  argue 
upon  this  poittt  against  them  all,  as  one  of  the  I^tin  Fatheri  haf 
ai^ued  against  the  various  systems  of  Pagan  philosopl^y;    ^Itk  xmil- 
tas  sectas  philosophia  divisa  est :  et  omfies  taria  sentiunt;    In  qua 
ponimus  veritatemf  in  omnibus  certe  non  potest.     Designemus 
quamlibet.     Nempe  in  caeteris  omnibus  sapientia  non.erit«>.  Trdns- 
camus  ad  singulas*    Eodcm  modo,  quicquid  uni  dabimus/  cteteris 
auferemus.     Unaqus&que  enim  secta  omnes  alias  eVertit,  ut  sei  sua**' 
que  confirmet :  nee  ulli  alteri  sapere  concedit,  ne  se  desifrer e  fatea-^ 
tur :  Bed  sicut  alias  toUit,  sic  ipsa  quoque  ab  aliis  toUitixr  onmibus/ 
— The  argument  is  similar,  though  the  conclusion  I  woulc)  draw  is 
different :  for  though  the  venerable  Father  might  reasonably  /thus 
prove  the  vanity  and  invalidity  of  all  the  systems  of  Pagan  philoso- 
phy* yet  lue  stand  on  a  very  different  foundation ^  for  the  Bible  i$ 
granted  by  all  to  be  a  real  and- actual  standard  oi  truth  :  though  ^ 
many  sects  must  be  wrong  therefore  in  their  interpretations  of  itj 
yet  one  may  be  infallibly  right.     My  own  sentimcnti^  and  inquiries 
compel  me  to  assign  this  distinction  to  the  Established  Church  of 
these  realms  ;  and  it  is  upon  the  strength  of  this  persuasion  that  I 
confidently  recommend  the  study  of  divinity  arid  church  history  to 
the  learned  in  general  of  this  ancient  University.     If  my  decision 
be  wirong,  they  will  discover  the  errors  of  it ;  but  if  fight,   th^ 
strength,  which  the  Church  might  derive  from  the  cdrdid  supjjort 
of  a  truly  learned  and  enlightened  laity  in  these  ton^s,  is  iQcal"^ 
culabW   P.  21* 

The  whole  of  this  discourse  ^rell  deserved  the-  distihctioh 
M'htcli  has  been  bestowed  upon  k^  ai3fd  i&  worthy  of  the  pen  of 
the  Professor  of  Modern  History. 


Art.  IX.     Practical  Piew  of  Christian  tlducgtion.  I2mo•^ 

pp.243,  ds.  Halchard.   IB  14. 

There  is  much  piety  and  good  sense  in  this  small  volume,- 
which  is  dearly  the  production  of  one  who  has  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  the  tempers  and  dispositions  of  children.  The  following 
passage  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  \<fho  are  eu- 
trusted  with  the  education  of  the  ^oung. 

^  One 
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^  Oiie  of  the  nrtwt  pregnant  sources  of  deceit  iri  children  !» 
<he  art  to  which  those  who  manage  them  have  recourse-.    If  ajJa* 
rent  is  disingenuous ;   if  he  employs  false  pretences  to  st^^in  hfa 
ends ;   if  he  atfects  dispositions  which  He  does  not  feel ;  or  in  anpf^ 
other  ^ay  violates  truth  nnl  sittcerity  in  His  conda<rt  towards  hiil 
ehild,  or  even  in  his  conduct  towards  other  |pers?on8  iri  the  pffetenci 
of  his  child ;  he  may  be  assured  thipt  gr^t  evil  will  f611ow.     It  ii 
surprising  how  quick  children  are  in  discovering  the  disposition^ 
and  motives  o^  those  about  therri)  and  irt  detecting  toy  iticonrfs- 
teiicy  between  tbtif  practice  and  their  professions.     IhH  acule- 
iiess  atid  sensibirity,  however,  while  they  make  a  bad  example  ind 
|>areht  extremely  dangerous,  give  jiroportionate  weight  and  eflSc&cy 
to  ft  good  oxie.    Let  him  uniformly  adhere  to  simplicity  and  godly 
iincetity;  l^t  him  yidd  to  no  induceinient  to  violate  those  funditV 
nenta}  and  beautiful  branches  of  the  Christian  character,  by  any 
appearance  of  present  expediency,  either  in  the  mniagement  of 
his  child  or  in  any  other  part  6^^  his  cjnduct :  and,  employing  aa 
he  will^  at  the  same  time,  Other  fit  means  to  promote  the  spiritual' 
welfkre  of  his  oflspring,  he  may  look  forward  with  confidence  to  ^ 
happy  result.     His  exan^pte  will  be  d  daily  lecture  of  the  most 
impressive  kind.     But  no  soundness  of  doctrine,  no  industry  ia 
tteacfaing^  no  ability  ifi  persuasion,  will  be  sufficient  to  afford  hini 
a  rational ' hope  of  success,  if  his  own  example  is  opjposed  to  hid' 
instructions,  and  the  child  has  reason  to  suspect  that  he  is  acting 
apart*"    R  169. 

As  far  as  concerns  the  religious  portions  of  this  work^  we  - 
canoot  say  that  we  wholly  approve  of  them — many,  indeed,  of 
the  rules  are  exceedingly  good;  but  others  again  have  too  evi* 
dent  a  tendency  to  breed  up  a  child,  not  in  the  paths  of  pure  andf 
genuine  Christianity,  but  the  Christianity  of  a  certain  school, 
respecting  which,  we  have  given  bur  opinion  at  suflBcient  length 
in  another  place.  We  at  all  times  lament  to  see  a  pious  and 
good  mind>  for  such  is  clearly  the  characteristic  of  the  auth<ir 
of  this  treatise,  united  with  any  tendency  to  fanaticism  j  inas»- 
much  as  it  prevents  that  extension  of  good,  which  without  sucti 
an  alloy  it  might  reasonably  hope  to  produce. 


Art.  X.  Religious  and  Moral  R^etti<fns  ;  iy^S^Cmud  Htff^ 
kinson,  S*  T.  B.  formerly  Fellow  of  Clare  Hail.  4s.  .ftf* 
12mo.     1^.203.     Harris.     1814. 

For  those,  who  have  not  been  enabled  by  education  to  form 
flmd  arrange  their  thoughts,  reflections  upon  religious  subjects 
are. peoulfavly  calculated.  We  can  with  pleasure  rec  »mmend^ 
4is  liitle  vohune,  as  containing  many  useful  and  sober  susrsres* 
tionsupon  all  tliose  points  in  the  faith  and  life  of  a  Christiatf 
ivhjp^  demand  his  most  earnest  attention,    it  will  be  found  au 
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v^ful  cpmpanioil  not  only  for  the  lower  ranks^  but  for  those  also 
who  are  termed  the  ^^  better  sort  of  people*^  in  9  large  town  :* 
there  is  much  earnestness  united  with  good  sense,  and  piety  un« 
stained  with  any  tinge  of  fanaticism*  llie  following  Reflections 
Or  Prayer  for  4be  Young  will  afford  a  just  idea  of  the  merits  of 
the  whole. 

«   FOR   THE   YOUNG. 

*<  O !  Almighty  God !    Creator  and  ruler  of  the  world !    who^ 
hast  graciously  condesc^ded  to  bring  me  into  existence,  to  the* 
powers  of  my  body  hast  wonderfully  united  Uie  far  more  excellent 
faculties  of  an  immortal  soul :  by  thy  providential  care  hast  pre* 
served  me  through  the  various  perils  incident  to  early  years ;  and 
hasty  noviy  raised  me  up  towards  maturity :  make  me,  I  earnestly;' 
pray,  who  am  unable  to  do  any  good  thing  without  Thee»  tho«>^ 
roughly  sensible  of  the  dependant  situation  wherein  I  stood  with 
respect  to  Thee ;  of  the  duty  I  owe  to  my  neighbour^  to  my  nearest 
relatives^  and  to  myself,  as  of  that  system  of  universal  love  set 
forth- in  the  Gospel  of  my  glorified  Redeemer.    Sobriety  and  mo<» 
deration  are  virtues  incumbent  upon  all  men ;  but  more  especially 
Upon  me,  who  am  beginning  the  public  journey  of  my  life.     O  my. 
Father !  give  me  favour  in  thy  sight  to  take  heed,  daily,  to  my 
ways  that  I  offend  not :  to  ponder  ray  paths,  that  my  footsteps  slip 
not.    Industry  being  the  only  engine  of  improvement,  the  road  to 
every  rational  delight,  the  vehicle  of  public  prosperity,  and  of  pri«. 
«vate  wealth,  teach  me  alwa3rs  to  consider  time  of  such  inestimable 
vltlue,  as  never  to  isufier  one  moment  to  pass  idly  or  unprofitably  by. 
As  truth  is  the  foundation  and  the  ornament  to  every  virtue ;   aa: 
falsehood  in  youth  obscures  the  lustre  of  every  improvement^    is 
the  sad  and  generally  unerring  presage  of  perfidy  in  old  age  ;• 
assist   me  ii^rcifully  with  heavenly  aid,   boldly  to  withstand   the. 
temptations  of  the  world,  and  to  speak  tlie  truth  freely  from   my 
heart,  doing  upon  all  occasions  by  others,  ai^  I  would  they  should 
lip  unto  me. 

**  As  obedience  belongs  to  youth,  may  I  diligently  etideavout*  toi, 
Iqam  of  Him,  who  was  meek  and  lowly  of  heart,  never  to  tliiuk  o^ 
myself  more  highly  than  I  ought,  but  to  seek  Thee  early,  O  thou 
supreme  Disposer  of  all  events :  to  behave  myself  reverently  to  my' 
parents  ;  submissively  to  all  my  betters,  whether  in  knowledge^  in 
station,  or  in  years ;  and  to  treat  those  kindly  whom   Thou   hast 
placed  in  situatrous  subordinate  to  my  own,  remembering  al^ajrs. 
tha^  solemn  account,  which  I  must  one  day  give  for  all  the  various 
transactions  of  my  days.    May  the  uncertainty  of  life's  enjo^iments 
check  my  impetuous  desires,  and  crush  my  inconsiderate  ardqur  ! 
May  the  variety  of  its  dangers  excite  niy  care,  and  increase  my 
piety ;  so  that,  when  Thou  mayest  be  pleased  to  call  me  bent^e,  I* 
may  neither  be  unwilling,  to  leave  this  world,  nor  ashamed  to  appi 
in  thy  presence,  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christy  my  Lprd  a 
Sa\Uour,  in  the  next.    Amen.''    P.  167*  # 

Afeir' 
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A*  few  changes  might  be  made  for  the  better  in  words  and  ex- 
pfessious  too  poetical  for  general  use,  and  the  liotes  at  the  end  of 
the  volume  might  be  omitted  with  advantage* 

tOETRY. 

Art.  XL     Poems.     By  Frederic  Thomhill,  Esq.     Crown 

.     8VO.     120  pp.     1814. 

At  a  period  whe^  the  tiumber  of  rhymers  was  probably  not  a 
tenth  part  of  what  it  now  is>  we  find  Pope  complaining  heavily 
of  the  crowds  of  versifiers  that  annoyed  him^  and  exclaiming,  la 
the  bitterness  of  his  anger,  that  the  dog-star  raged,  and  that  all 
Bedlam  or  Parnassus  was  let  out.     What,  in  the  name  of  wonder, 
ivouLd  he  say,  were  he  living  in  our  days,  when  it  is  nearly  im«' 
possible  for  a  man  to  put  his  nose  out  of  doors,  without  running 
it  against  a  self-called  votary  of  the  muses !     In  these  blessed^ 
times,  shopmen,  men-milliners,  attomies'  clerks,  weavers,  tailors, 
tinkers,  all  scribble ;  and,  to  make  the  matter  worse,  all  publish. 
Nothing  can  be  more  easy  and  simple  than  the  present  method 
of  becoming  a  poet.     Wishing  to  appear  a  youth  of  brilliant 
talent  in  the  eyes  of  his  Delia,  the  gentle  Strepbon  sets  about 
composing  a  copy  of  verses  in  her  praise*    This  task  he  accom* 
I^lisbes,  with  the  help  of  a  dictionary  of  rhymes,  a  few  pilfered 

i>1irases,  and  a  large  portion  of  his  own  nonsense  ;  and  with  the 
OSS  of  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  pens,  *^  gnawed  and  dashed 
on  the  ground,'^  half  a  dozen  sheets  of  foolscap,  and  half  a  dozeu 
precious  hours.  The  lady,  as  in  duty  bound,  blushes,  and  pro* 
tiouiices  the  poem  to  be  monstrously  pretty,  and  his  good  natured 
friends  declare  their  astonishment  at  his  prodigious  genius.  la 
this  manner,  and  thus  encouraged,  on  he  goes,  adding  piece  to 
piece,  till  he  at  length  discovers  that  he  has  enough  to  form  a 
T^ubie ;  and  then,  out  tbey  come,  in  all  the  grace  and  pride  of 
wire- woven,  h6t*pressed  paper;  and  then,  O  then!  we,  poor 
devils  of  critics,  are  compelled,  with  heavy  hearts,  to  do  that 
wjiich  few  beside  us  will  do,  namely,  to  sit  down  and  peruse  tha 
delectable  compositions.  ^  . 

The  volume  before  us  is  the  production  of  one  of  the  amorouv 
tribes  But  Frederic  Thornbill,  esquire,  does  not  content  bim« 
self  with  one  goddess ;  he  makes  furious  love  to  five  or  six :  and 
he  ponr»^  fordi  a  sickening  profusion  of  blisses  and  kisses^  and 
Cransportif  and  extacies,  and  soft  bursting  sighs,  and  eyes  of  fire, 
and  braids  Off  gold,  {md  other  common-place  expressions,  which 
)i4ve  been  put  in  requisition  by  a  hundred  thousand  soft  son* 
aeteers  before  him.  H^  evidently  strives  tQ  copy  the  manner  • 
<,     •  xa  of 
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of  an  ekganty  but  dangerous^  aiodem  writer ;  apd  he  succeedi  ia 
ipiitating  h\tn,  as  far  as  regards  violation  of  decorum,  and  ao 
farther.  • .  .  .^ 

We  dare  not  hope  that  oiir  censure  Mill  have  any  effect  on 
Frederit  Thomhill,  esquire.  He  boldly  throws  down  the 
gauntlet^  and  hurls  defiance  at  the  critics.  His  Rosa  having 
sensibly  expressed  ''  her  apprehensions  that  he  would  suffer 
much  from  critical  severity/'  he  courageously  exclaims 


**  Oh !  whatV  the  critic's  wrath  to  me 

What  care  I  for  their  stern  decree  ? . 

Let  them  pronounce  my  lines  bespqi(ky 

A  head  romantically  weak ; 

Where  reason's  lost  in  passion's  sway, 

Hearly  dissolv'd  in  love  away !  . 

Why  should  I  mourn  their  saying  this, 

Since  it  can't  damp  one  burning  oliss,  &c.  &c.'** 

perhaps  the  f^ars  of  his  Hosa,  who  seems  to  be  a  female  of 
4K>me  taste  in  pot try^.  were  ex<:ited  by  the  perusal  of  au  addres* 
tb    her3elf»   from    wbidi  we    extract    the    following    elegant 

^  And  yet  meihmks  it  most  be  motto ;        ' 
Yes,  hie  Ihee  closer,  love  to  roe; .  > 

Bor^  oh!  it  is  Qur.  meeting's  davwi,' 
And  so  \  cannot  part  with  thee." 

Whether  PrecJeric  Thomhill,  esquire,  is  a  gay  iiec^iver  of  tfcc' 
ladii'S*,  wc  will  not  lake  upon  us  to  say;  but  we  are  sure  that  be^ 
is  a  deceiver  of  hidKetfr  Witness  this  ^anza.  with  which  he. 
begins  a  sorrowful  ditty  to  his  tyre  :--^ 

^<  Ah !  what  avails  it»  tho'  the  voice  of  fkmo 

Nq  .longer  seem  my  loving  lays  to  scorn  I 

Ah. what  av^^  it,  tbp'  my  humbklc^  name     • 

^  Be  dponfi'd  to  shine  in  ages  yet  uabqrn  f 

'  Oae  Article  of  information  we  obtain  from  thi^  fanndsome* 
cnowfi  octavo,  aud  .we  will  communicate  it  to  our  readers.    It  is 
that  f^  ApoUa  never  sleeps  at  all !"    There  can  be  n6  doubt  of 
the  fant,  when  aaserted  oa  3uch.  authority^    We'll  **  take  th« 
ghost's  word  for  a  thousand  pounds.*' 

Art:  XII.   The  only  Child;  a  Poem.  3s.  6d.  Wilson.   1814^ 

.     ,         .      .        .     •         .    •      - 

)Thougb  not  distinguished,  by  any  peituliar  merit,  thiapoeni/ 

\$  not  alti^ther  contcQiptible.    The  verses,  do  not  flow  amass^ 

nor  ar^.  the  thoughts  devoid  of  feeling.    TW  following  descfip^ 

tion  of  a  woman  sedyced  from  the  paths  of  innocence-  and  virtue^ 

is  peibiy^  jtbe  h^i  sp^iin^  that  can  be  lupduoedir 

^  Iifr 


Boscfums  TranstattQH  of  Eloisa  to  Ahelari.        809 

*<  In  Henry's  absence  she  reclin'd  her  lai^A, 
I»  Aiifiru^sh  writhiDg  on  Uie  sickly  bed : 
Haply  should  sleep  co>mpo8.e  her  brain  to  retlt^ 
She  rov'd  in  groves  her  foot  had  often  press'd ; 
On  the  low  brook  she  stoop 'd  how  oft  to  gaze^ 
And  hail'd  th'  asylum  of  her  infant  days  ! 
Scenes,  where  in  youth  andnnnocence  she  rot'd. 
Scenes,  tho'  deserted  now,  yet  now  bclov'd ' 
But  oh !  the  pen's  too  weak^  too  small  the  spaat. 
The  death'^like  thoughts,  the:  agony  to  trace, 
That  fill*d  her  mindi  when  Memory's  busy  wind 
Wafted  a  thov^t  on  those  she  left  behind ; 
Waking,  her  mother  burst  upon  her  sight, 
Sleeping,  her  mother  was  tiie  theme  of  flight : 
Death,  in  her  sight,*  surpass'd  the  deed  of  shame, 
The  loss  of  honour,  inofocence,  and  name  1"    P.  36* 

Art.  XIII.  £loi$a  ad  jibeiardo  du  Jlessandro  Pope ;  trndotta 
da  G.  B.Bosehini,  Romano.  8vo.  pp. ,40.  Schulze  aiid  Dean* 
1814. 

This  is  fn-efaoed  by  a  dedication  to  Mr.  Mathias,  which  would 
cf  itself  prejudice  us  iqi  favour  of  any  exertion  ia  tbe  depart- 
ment of  Italian  literature.  Sig.  Boschini  has  selected  a  poem 
livhich  i^bove  every  other  in  our  language  will  admitof  a  spirited^ 
yet  close  translation.  It  has  already  appeared  in  Greek,  in  La- 
tin^ and  in  French,  nor  has  it  lost  any  part  by  its  transfusion, 
w^hen  the  task  has  been  in  able  bands.  I'be  present  elFprt  of 
Sig.  Boschini  appears  to  have  been  attended  wiih  success.  >TlVe 
translation  if  not  alway^  close^  is  8;>irited  and  good.  We  ahaU 
^ive  owf  readers  the  passage  beginning  at 

**  See  in  hef  cell  sad  Eloisa  spread 

lProp>  on  some  tomb»  A  neighbour  of  the  debd.**'  ' 

<*  Vedi  stesa  Eloisia  In  umil  sfanzr, ' 

Vedi  in  che  tomba  appoggia  il  fianco  spento, 

Di  morti  spaventosa  vicinanz^a. 
Ogni  sordo  scrosciar  o  cupo  vento  ^ 

Par  gemtto  d'  im'  ombra ;  e  in  qmlV  orroc^ 

Maggior  del  crqo  ancor  suona  il  lamento^. 
QiM,  vegliando  alia  lampa  che  si  muoi^e,  ^  • 

Da  queir  urna  ^eral,  voce  m' appella,  ^ 

Che  m'  ingombra  di  gelido  stupore. 
Grida,  o  parmi  gridar:  *  Vteni^  sorelia; 

*■  Vieni  il  tuo  seggio  d  qui,  vieni,  6  sar^.     ,  ,  ^  , 

*  Del  tuo  sposo  celeste  fida  ancella* 

*  Gran  temp'o  e  giS,  che,  al  par  di  te,  treiiia!, 

*  Piansi,  implorando  la  divina  aita, 

•  *  Vittima  un  d!  d'  amoi: ;  ma  santa  omai. 
<  In  dolce,  etemo  sonno  i'  son  sopita, 

<  Qui  pill  non  gem^  il  duol ;  sanata,  estiuta 

*  Er 
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'  E  qui  d'  Aiiiof  la  ^e  e  )a  fertta. 

'  Superstizion  da  millc  larve  cinta) 

^  (Perchd  qui  Dio,  non  1'  uotno,  assolve  i  faHi> 
^  Qgni  fiua  temaha  discacciata  e  TinUu' 

Vengo,  i'ti  seguo  per  gli  eterei  calli, 
Prepara  palme  del  celeste  Idume» 
£  fiori  colti  d'  Eden  nelle  valJi : 

Fronte  di^iego  del  desio  If*  piume, 
£  ratta  volo  dove  il  peccatore 
Trova  al  suo  luago  errar  riposo  e  lunies 

Dovfe  la  fiamma  del  divino  amore 

Splendlda,  e  scevra  di  mondano  fuoco» 
D'  ardenti  8erafin'4ampeggia  al  cuore* 
\,  Te^  Abelardo,  al  tristo  uffizio  invoco 

J>'  agevolarmi  il  varco,  all'  altitn'  ora, 
1^  ;    Al  satito  della  luce  empireo  loco. 

e'y  trema  il  labbro,  1'  occhio  si  scolora, 
Sdggi  1>  alito  estreino,  aflerra,  arresta 
L'  alma  che  sdegna  sua  mortal  dimora. 

Ah !  non  •  •  •  •  vieni  pid  tosto  in  sacra  vesta^ 
Col  cerp  in  man  che  il  lutta  mio  rjschiara^ 
Col  pie'  tremante  e  fronte  ansiosa  e  mesta ; 
V  I^a  croce  innanzi  ai  fissi  occhi  mi  para, 

Mostra  col  dito  il  ciei»  m'  esorta,  e  insegna 
A  ben  moriri  e  a  ben  morire  impara.'*    P.  17# 


Al^T.  XIV.     Tht  Vartnti  Poetical  Anthology;  beingaSelee^ 
tion  j^*  flns^liah  Poems,  designed  to  assist  %n  forming  the 
Taste  and  Sentiments  of  Young  Readers,  ^  12mo»    pp.  444.  ^ 
fis,  6d.    RivingtoDs.     1814* 

Am6ng  the  many  selections  which  have  been  made  of  late 
^ears  for  the  use  of  the  rising  generation)  we  know  of  none  that 
K  superior  in  its  claims  to  the  one  now  before  us.  For  children 
of  both  sexes^  from  the  age  of  eight  to  twelve,  it  is  admirably 
calculated;  and  for  females  even  in  a  more  advanced  period  of 
their  feduoation^  it  is  nmch  better  adapted  than  more  numerous 
and  extensive  collections.  All  the  fairest  specimens  of  poetry^ 
in  every  department  are  here  to  be  found ;  those  only  are  omitted 
which  have  anj^  tendency  to  vjtistte  the  taste  and  undermine  the 
principles  of  the  young.  JV^any  pieces  of  acknowledged  merit 
here  appear,  which  have  not  a^  yet  found  their  way  mto  other 
*  collections;  and  some  few  original^)  which  do  no  discredit  to  the 
ta»to  of  the  selector^  a^e  sparingly  inserted*  The  arra^igement  ia 
flso  judicious  and  gpopl.  J^be^e  19  no  appearance  eitlier  of  book- 
makuig  or  hurry  throughputs  but  rather  of  a  desire  to  present  to 
gU  parents  and  schools^  ^  well  chosen  and  Well  arranged  English 

•     antho!o|yi 
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Tales  for  Cottag^.  ill 

)lnt1iology,  whicb  shall  equaf,  if  not  supersede  any  now  extant. 
We  can  fairly  say  that  the  editor  has  well  accomplished  his  tcisk*; 
and  vi^  trust  that  a  volume  which  has  so  much  to  recommend 
it  win  meet  with  the  attention  it  deserves.  The  moderation  of 
the  price  will  prove  no  bad  subsidiary  to  its  merits. 


NOVELS, 

Art.  XV*    The  Ordeal;  a  Novel.   In  Three  Volumes*   12mo* 

732  pp.     1813. 

TUsH  a  novel  which  we  c^n  safdy  recommend  f.o  the  perusal 
of  those  who  are  fond  of  novels,  it  will  neither  injure  their  taste^ 
nor  their  morals*  It  coutains  no  sickly  sensibility,  no  captivating 
pictures  of  fbliy  and  vice,  no  lessons  of  levity,  disbbedience  and 
waatonness.  The  heroine,  Laura  Merton,  is  firm,  yet  not  obsti'^' 
nate;  courageous,  yet  gentle  and  feminine;  dignified,  yet  no£ 
haughty ;  sensible  and  accomplished,  yet  not  vam  of  her  sense 
and  accomplishments.  /To  duty  she  sacrifices  even  the  dearest 
affections  of  her  heart.  Calm,  uncomplaining,  and  full  of  reii* 
ance  on  the  goodness  of  heaven,  she  gives  the  perfect  example  of 
an  amiable  and  virtuous  female.  The  other  characters  also  are 
drawn  with  spirit,  and  well  coutrasted.  The  style  i)B  animated^ 
flowing  and  correct* 


Abt.  XVI.  Tales  for  Cottagers ;  accommodated  to  the  present 
Conditionof  the  Irish  Peasantry,  pp.  227*  Gale,  Curtis^ 
iU.     1814. 

_  / 

There  is  mudi  knowledge  displayed  in  these  tales  of  the  tem<- 
per,  disposition,  and  manners  of  the  Irish  peasantry;  and  w0 
have  no  <k>ubt  that  an  extended  circulation  of  the  volume  would 
have  no  inconsiderable  effect  in  ameliorating  the  condition  and 
humanizing  the  minds  of  that  neglected  and  priest-ridden  portion 
of  our  community. 

The  following  description  of  the  family  of  a  low  Irish  tenant 
tvin  be  novel  to  many  and  entertaining  to  all  our  readers. 

**  Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  Paddy's  family;  Philip  was  oftefn 
anemployed,  though  his  father  had  land  enough  to  give  all  his  chiU 
drea  enough  to  do,  but  Paddy  thought  it  unnecessary  to  clean  or 
manure  his  ground,  and  was  not  fond  of  the  trouble  of  tillage. 
Philip's  admiration  of  the  Fiasagans,  made  him  wish  for  his  family 
to  resemble  them,  but  as  he  could  not  alter  them,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  imitate  them  himself  as  much  as  was  in  his  power.  He 
made  a  bower  in  the  .comer  of  £r  dirty  littleL^den^  and  when  it 
.       ■  was 


vas  ni&de»  %e  thoudit  it  ill  became  its  $itucition,  so  he  impvov^d  ihs 
'swr&en  as  we]I  as  ne  was  able,  iponsidering  the  discouragements  hp 
met  withjfrom  hi^  father';  who  despised  every  thing  that  was  neat. 
He  said  he  hatefltall  pride  but  family-pride,  and  he  thought  ine  true 
dignity  of  a  man  <jf  family,  was  to  be  perfectly  idle.  WTieii  tlje 
bower  wim  miade,  and  the  garden  dressed  Up  in  the  spring  of  the 

J  rear,  he  brought  his  sisters  to  look  at  it,  but  they  said  it  w^s  too 
oneso^e  for  them  to  sit  |q,  and  they  could  not  be  cloistered  up^ 
like  Mary  and  her  sister^.     Philip  was  disheartened  at  the  bad  sucr 
cesa  of  his  bower,  and  did  not  like  to  looi(  at  it,  because  no  one  iii 
the  beyse  ca^red  «bout  it ;  and  he  was  ashamed  to.  ask  the  Flanair 
^n^'  io  8e6  it,  l^st  fHxef  shmild  see  the  dirt  and  bustle  pf  the  bouse '; 
for  though  bi$  jooiothers  and  sisters  wer6  idle  and  la^y,  yet  they  al- 
ways bad  a  cb^fused  lopk,  and  the  house  had  the;  appearance  of 
Seat  business^    jPots,  and  bowk,  and  pails,  an(l  tubs,  vere  all.  oyes 
a  fio^r>  ip  that  it  was  difHcult  to  walk  in  without  ^tumblipg. 
'Wlien  w^  consider  this  confusion,  and  the  constant  scqlding  and 
Ipring,  wKich  they  kept  up  among  themselves,  we  need  not  wondet 
|hat  tSe  Flanagans  seldom  visited  there,  but  Very  naturally  pre*; 
ierred  thetf,ow|i  "private  dwelling.   '  Ai'  Philip  gr'^w  up,  he  wai^ 
*  inofe  and  mofe  sepsibleof  ^e  b^d  management  6f  hi^  father's  fk- 
inily,  apd  often  recommended  his  sisteiis  tp  take  example  by  Mary, 
but  ihey  only  ridiculed  betb  him  and  her  in  return.     His  siste^ 
^blly  haying  set  herheart  on  the  young  squire's  fopt;fman,  became 
idler  than  ever ;  the  plans  she  formed  for  meeting  him,  took  up  s0 
ipucti  of  her  mind,  that  she'  ^imld  think  of  nothing'  else';  and'  th^ 
great  plan  9f' marrying  him^  and  living  an  ,  easy  life  with  9VLch.  at 
well-dressed  man,  and  under  such  a  rich  master,  made  her  think 
it  a  folly'J;o  perplex  ai)d  tire  herself  doing  any  business  whatever ; 
)|fa  she  threw  it  all  upon  |^er  sister  NeUy,  which  Was  the  jsause  ^ 
^any  a'  quarr^i." '  »      .       >         . 

■"■■U  y^iQ  leases  of  jtfie  tenants  Vefc  now  nearly  ei^pire^,  and  evj^ry 
one  was  anxious  about  his  upproaching  fate.  '  Faddy  made  presents 
of  fowrand  0gg]6>^  aiid  even*  of  a  fat'  calf,  to  hi«  honour,  and  when 
]^is  children  wen^  9-  message,  or  spent  the  whole  day  in  mipdina 
|be  liihdiord's  cattlei  they  had  orders  never  to  be  paid,  but  .|o  ten 
|iis  hop6tti[  they  thanked  hin^  for  employing  them.  '  On  ap.  in^ji:^ 

Serienced  young  man  like  Mr.  ]Fiaryey,  these  coinpliments  had  thq 
esir^' effect,'  and  Paddy  found  he  was  daily  coming  into  hlghe]^ 
fiyoiir;  but  Hichard*8  views  of  the  supreme  exceilonce  of  VndustrSf 
increased  th^t  independence  whfch  was  natural  to  him,  he  had  ||o* 
thing  to  fear ;  he  knew,  that'  while  health  was  granted*  to  hrmselj^ 
'ittid  his  family,  they  could  stru^'gle  through  t  ycry  tWug  by  the 

Kiin'&rce  of  perpetual  industry*'  Hepped  no  rent. 'which,  was 
t  Pa44y?a  case,  and  he  had  no  idea  oiP  cringing  to,  or  datterin^ 
tt  young  man  that  he  knew  little  or  nothing. a I'out,  yet  bi«  grateful 
^iid  bebeVoIent  heart  was  well  disposed  t(>  Iuvl  u  woit&y  iieighbour^- 
vJiether  rich  or  poor,  and  if  he  iove'd  hiiii,  He  would  go  tar  to  serve 
^ini.    ^ne  day  in  harvest,  wheh  Mr.'  Harvey  i  ad  I'addy's  i^arnily 


^ployed  ia  tbo^  &kl|  he  sent  Peggy  FianagaiK  a^mesaage  of  sis 

V'f' '  ^>  '*^  '■'  ^    •    --.   V.    •    ■  •         .     Hules: 


i*- ,  ^  f.  ^ 
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wiles,  mi  when  she  returned,  paid  her  nothing.  Richard  desired 
her  to  go  back  and  ask  him  if  he  pleased  to  pay  her  for  going  the 
message.  *  Pay  you,  you  little  baggage  I  what  could  you  do,  but 
sit  over  the  fire,  burning  your  petticoats  :  you  ought  to  be  glad  i  y 
gee  somethiflg  to  do.'  P^g^  replied  that  she  was  always  kept 
busy  at  home,  and  never  burned  her  petticoats  in  her  life.  *  VVelJ, 
here  is  sixpence  for  you,  as  you  are  «o  stiff,  but  it  is  not  well  for 
you  to  speak  so  smart  to  your  betters ;  that  churl  yout  father  has 
brought  you  up  badly.'  Peggy  went  away,  affronted  at  bein^ 
called  a  baggage,  and  told  of  burning  her  petticoats,  which  4she 
kaew  was  a  false  accusation,  but  she  was  also  scared  aft  the  luud 
voice  and  haughtiness  of  the  young  squire."    P.  102. 


Aat.  XVII.  Elkn,  or  the  Young  OoJmother;  «  Tate  for 
Youth.  Btf  Alicia  C.  Maut.  lamo.  148  pp.  Law  aud 
Wfaitteker;     1814* 

OiH*  authoress  informs  us  that  this  tale  was  written  with  a  de<* 
sir«  6{  impressing  on  the  minds  of  the  young,  that  serious  con^i* 
derati<.'n  of  tlie  duties  of  a  sponsor,  which  it  is  necessary  to  feel 
previously  tx>  answering  for  an  infant  at  the  font. .  Tlie  principles 
are  correct,  the  piety  is  genuine^  and  the  Cale  is  very  prettily  uAi^ 
and  may  with  much  advantage  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
young.    The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  the  tafe. 

f^  To  her  brother  who  passed  all  his  vacations  at  home,  and  now 
^nd  then  paid  a  short  visit  between  them,  Ellen  was  uniformly  affec- 
tionate,  solicitous,  and  kind ;  nor  did  she  ever  forget  the  duties  she 
owed  him,  independently  of  the  firaternal  tie  that  knit  their  hearts  to* 
cether ;  she  continued  while  he  was  at  home,  to  exercise  him  in  hk 
religious  duties,  and  instruct  him  in  the  vow  she  had  undertaken  hft 
jshould  perform :  and  when  on  his  being  arrived  at  a  proper  age  for 
confirmation,  she  led  him  to  the  altar,  in  order  that  he  might  ratifjr 
tile  vow  to  which  he  had  until  then  only  subscribed  by  proxy,  it  is  di^ 
ficult  to  determine  whose  feelings  on  the  occasio!n  were  the  most  ax,* 
ieited ;  Aer  V,  who  saw  before  her  the  young  christian  for  wliom  as  an 
infant  she  had  answered,  whom  as  a?  orphan  she  had  befriended,  aa4 
as  a  brother  she  had  loved;  or  Ai>,  in  whose  person  all  these  relations 
ivere  united,  a^  who  in  each  returned  a  heartfelt  and  sincere  ac? 
(nowledgment ;  or  his^  who  father  of  these  two  beloved,  phjects^ 
jTelt  his  bpsom  throb  with  parental  love,  and  his  heart  rise  in  thank- 
ful pra|se  to  the  throne  of  Mercy,  at  the  remembrance  of  the  Provi* 
^ence  which  had  so  disposed  events  as  to  produce  the  happiest  efiects 
i^ut  of  circuinstanoea  that  seemed  to  fprbode  evil ;  apd  to  crq>vn  witji 
the  most  successful  consequences  the  sincere  and  conscientlousv 
thpugh  humHe  exertions  of  ELLENj  or  Tub  YOUNG  GOD- 
MOTHER.*'   P.  146. 
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MEDICAL. 


Art.  XVIIL  ji  Treatise  on  the  supposed  hereditary  ProperiieM 
of  Diseases,  containing  Remarks  on  the  unfounded  Terrors 
and  ill'judsed  Cautions  consequent  on  such  erroneous  Opi-- 
nions ;  witn  Notes  illustrative  of  the  Subject,  particularhf 
in  Madness  and  Scrofula.  ny  Joseph  AdamSy  M,lJm 
F.L»S^  of  the  London  College  of  Physicians,  ise.  8vo. 
pp.  135.     jf8.6d.     Callow.     1814. 

This  little  volume  is  rather  philological  than  medical,  as  it  is 
principally  devoted  to  dbtinguish  and  define  what  are  properly 
kmAj,  and  what  hereditary  diseases.  Dr.  A*  states  (be  dif* 
ference  i>etween  innate  diseases,  and  the  stisceptilHlity  of  disease, 
between  dispositions,  and  predispositions,  .according  as  the  af- 
fection appears  at  birth,  at  a  certain  age,  or  without  any  as* 
s^nabfe  cauae^  or  after  exposure  to  some  external  cause* 
Hence  it  follows,  that  there  are  more  family  than  bereditaiy 
diseases ;  that  the  increase  of  the  former  is  wisely  prevented  by., 
the  divines  law  prohibiting  the  intermarriage  of  relations  \  and 
diat  it  is  the  uniform  effect  of  the  latter  to  extirpate  themselves* 
Dr.  A/s^  conclusion  is  equally  consonant  to  reason  and  to  relf* 
^on,  *^  that  all  interference  with  the  di(*tates  of  nature,  be- 
jM>nd  the  expression  of  rei^ealed  will,  appears  uimecessary.*^ 
The  suggestiona^respecting  the  possibility  of  preventing  diseases^ 
vhere  the  predisposition  only  is  hereditary,  cannot  fail  to  be 
salutary  ^  the  whole  work  indeed  merits  an  attentive  perusal.  It 
does  not  appear,  that  the  author  is  acquainted  with  the  obser* 
vations  of  Mr*  Carlisle,  lately  read  to  the  Royal  Society,  on  the 
transmission  of  supernumerary  members  from  parrots  to  chil- 
dren^ as  instanced  in  2^rah  Colburn,  the.  mathematical  boy» 
Dr.  A.  states  a  case  of  ^'  truly  hereditary  deafness ;''  and  it  i» 
■worthy  of  remark^  that  the  husband  of  the  deaf  mother,  and 
fether  of  the  deaf  child,  *^  ^^l^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  consanguinity  as  the 
canonical  law  will  admit.''  Ine  notes  to  this  tract  form  two^ 
thirds  of  the  volume  f  and>  although  some  of  them  are  toa 
controversial,  they  display  the  autlior*s  reading  aud  extensive 
observation. 

EDUCATION, 

Aht.  XIX.   Exercises  on  the  Etymology,,  St/ritax,  Idioms^  and 
,    Synonyms  of  (he  Spanish  Language,  by  Ju  J.  A.  M^IIenrt/, 

a  Nathe  of  Spain.     4s.      J2mo.      1^4  pp»     Sherwood^ 

Neefy,  and  Jones.     1814. 

This,  it  appears.  Is  an  accompaniment  to  a  Spanish  grammar. 
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%y  tfie  same  author^  and  does  credit  to  his  metTiodizing  powerd* 
The  exercises  are  well  chosen,  and  the  grammatical  rules  both  ac« 
curate  and  clear.  We  cau  recommend  it  to  any  one  who  u 
desirous  of  attaining,  with  ease,  an  acquaintance  with  the  idioma 
and  syntax  of  the  Spanish  language* 


TRAVELS. 

ilmT.  XX.  Ohiervations  made  on  a  Tour  from  Tleimhurg^ 
through  Berlin,  Gorlitz,  and  Breslau,  to  Silkerberg*  and 
thence  to  Gottenberg.  By  Robert  Semple,  Author  oj  Twa 
Journeys  in  Spain,  a  Sketch  of  the  Caracas,  i^c.  Svo# 
£68  pp.    7s.     Baldwin.   1814* 

This  toui*  was  undertaken  in  the  April  of  1818,  a  year  dis- 
tinguished in  the  annals  of  the  world  for  the  glorious  struggle^  of 
the  European  ppwers  against  the  Usurper  of  the  throne  of 
France. — Had  the  glories  of  that  campaign  been  followed  up  by 
«a  act  of  retributive  justice  upon  the  head  of  the  Tyrant,  Europe 
might  ^till  have  enjoyec}  the  repose  which  her  exertions  during 
that  celebrated  year  had  so  dearly  purchased.  Our  author  passed 
through  many  of  those  scenes  which  could  not  fail  to  produce  a 
lasting  impression  upon  him,  even  though  under  the  bad  auspices 
0I  an  arrest.  Through  .some  sort  of  mismanagement  he  was 
idetained  as  an  American,  and  conveyed  to  the  Fortress  of  Sii« 
berberg,  and  there  confined  till  letters  arrived  from  England, 
touching  for  his  fidelity.  The  following  is  the  description  of  bis 
confinement, 

*^  Had  ^e  h^m^  jtreated  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  ancient 
instructions  respepting  state  prisoners,  we  should  not  only  have 
been  deprived  ojp  ihe  use  of  pen  and  ink,  but  also  of  a  knife,  or 
evep  a  pair  (^  scissars^  The  fear  of  this,  although  groundless^ 
made  nae  for  soiQe  time  conceal  ray  razors.  As  for  my  companions^ 
;they  received  weekly  visits  frpm  the  barber  of  Silberberg,  whom 
JhowQver  I  couild  not  persuade  myself  to  admit.  He  was  a  little 
^tout  man,  heavily  ironed,  and  condemned  to  imprisonment  for 
jiife.  1  coidd  not  but  shudder  with  involuntary  horror,  when  I  saw 
|hi^  desperado  rattling  his  irons  at  each  movement  round  the  chairs 
i9f  the  two  Frenchmen,  and  flourishing  his  ra^or  over  their  stretch- 
£d-out  throats.  Sooner  than  run  such  imminent  danger,  I  was 
content,  gradually,  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  Cossack,  until 
I  found  thkt  the  strict  regulations  were  not  to  be  enforced  respect- 
ing me.  Similar  to  the  barber  was  the  attendant  who  every  mo»n-« 
iog  came  to  perform  the  necessary  office  of  cleanliness  to  our 
apartment.  This  was  a  wpmap,  also  goi^demned  to  perpetual  im« 
jiri&pmEnent,  and  with  her  legs  in  irons*     These,  however,  she  con- 

cealed 


ccaled  so.  effeetnally  whb  her  clothes,  that  thcywera  disconrereA 
only  by  the  noise  which  an  unguarded  motion  someti-mes  occasioned. 
This  constant  sight  or  wretchedness  and  vice,  I  always  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  cruel  circumstances  attachefd  16  the  c6TiB£^^ 
tnent.  Happily,  all  our  atte^ants  were  nQt  df  that  character. 
Our  regular  guard  in  our  walks  was  an  honest  PcMBeranian,  wfio 
had  been  a  soldier  under  Schill ;  and  our  scanty  meals  were  brought 
to  us  by  young  recruits,  who  hieA  not  yet  put  off  the  simplicity  o€ 
peasants,  and  who,  being  changed  every  day,  afhrdtd  us  a  coa« 
Btant  variety  of  characters/*    P»  152» 

*  We  were  pleased  With  the  fdUoMring  short  drr'tiptidh.  o£  ft» 
lih^  wkiich  cativeys  a  very  adequate  idea  of  the  place* 

"The  streets  are  generally  broad  and  regular,  and  the  housed 
either  built  of  stone,  ot  stuccoed,  so  a&  closely  to  resenrible  it. 
From  space  to  space,  palaces,  churches,  theatres,  and  other  public 
buildings,  prevent  too '  Y^ontlnued  an  uniformity,  and  yet  seem  aU 
•pants  of  one  great  plan.  The  Spree,  which  runs  through  the  ceii»» 
.tre,  gives  an  appearance  of  m^itine- commerce  to  this. inland  city^ 
^t  which  we  have  arrived  through  endless  roads  of  sand.  Bargefi 
,bf  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  with  a  proW  and  stern  alike,  sharp 
and  rising  high  out  of  the  water,  recall  the  elegant  shape  of  the 
jgondolas  of  Venice,  but  serve  the  more  useful  purposes  of  internal 
commerce,  and  pf  cOQQiniunication  with  the  Oder.  By  them,-  tiie 
Wood  of  the  forests,  and  the  coals  a&d  manufactures  of  Silesia  and 
of  England,  are  transported  to  Berlin  at  mi*  easy  fate.  The  bridges 
over  the  Spree  ar^ •  iart^erornaiaeiillothe  city.  Se«eml of  tbdOk 
are  of  stone,  adorned  with  ateHues,  and  appear .  as  if  c<mne<^eil 
with  the  adjoining  buildings.  The  prtncipal  bridge  is  0£  hewJi 
stone,  about  one  hundred  and  sevetfty  feet  in  length  with  live 
arches,  ornamented  with  marine  figures.  On  one  side  is  an  eque^f 
trian  statue  of  the  Elector  Frederick  William.  At  the  angles  of 
the'  pedestal  are  Amr  sla^s  of  bronee,  es  the  fingei^  af  which  are 
still  visible  the  marks  ikade  by  the  sabres  of  the  Prussiaos,  when^ 
In  1760,  they  took  possession  of  the  city.  The  bridge  of  Doro^ 
tMestadt,  of  a  single  areh,  is  s^  of  stone,  and  adorned  wittk 
eight  groups  of  statues,  in  which  the  elegance  df  the  designs  is /air 
fo&re  conspicuous  than  their  n^odesty.  Besides  the  stone  bridgea 
there  are  liiany  of  wood,  whic^  cross  the  Spree  and  the  QSnoBik 
|rhich  cotnmunicate  witii  it. 

^  A  circumstance  whieh  contributes  greatHy  to  preserve  tlbe  xieat 
appearance  of  the  streets  of  BerKn  is  the  total  ab^ee  of  beg^Botk 
!No  sooner  does  one  appear  th^  he  is  taken  up  by  the  police,  and 
sent  to  the  Bouse  of  Industry,  Thus,  in  surveying  what  appeam 
ranges^  of  palaces,  the  eye  b  not  shocked  by  beh^dmg  ^vc  aplefi^ 
dour  and  order  contrasted  with  |X)isen^ble  objects,  ofleQ  more  eal» 
jCulated  to  excite  our  disgust  them  our  commiseration.  What  tfi 
practicable  in  Berlin,  is  it  not  equally  so  in  London  i 

f^  The  royal  reside|ice  at  Berlin,  called  the  Castlei  ahhougll 
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elected  at  diSsrent  periods,  and  still  unfinished,  is  yet  %  xns^nifi* 
cent  building.     One  side  rests  upon  the  Spree  s  the  front  towards 
the  grand  parade  iii  nearly  five  hundred  feet  in  lengthy  and  the 
height  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet.    It  hus  four  courts^  of  which' 
the  largest  serves  as  isi  thoroughiare ;  two  on  the  side  next  the 
Spree  are  not  open  to  the  public    The  principal  entrance  reseni-* 
hla<  the  triumphal   arch  of  Septimus  Severus,  and  lias  to  all  ap« 
pearance  been  modelled  after  iu    A  little  round  tower  of  great' 
aatiquityy  clo^ci  upon  the  river,  is  still  shown  as  part  of  the  origin 
Qa^  butldint^:  aiul  having  formerly  served  as  a  prison.    An  hydraulic 
Viachii^  rijilses  water  to  the  summit,  from  whieh  it  is  distributed , 
Qver  the  whok  of  the  interior.     I  heard  much  of  the  beauty  and' 
ornaoL^nts  of  tlij  aparto^nts ;  but  they  were  now  all  closed,  sA\d 
I  was  oUiged  to  rest  contented  with  the  descriptioo-''    J^*  56« 

The  reader  will  receive  some  amusement  from  this  little  volume^ 
parts  of  it  are  not  ill  written,  particularly  those  which  present  us 
with  descriptions  of  the  places  through  which  he  pussed.  Those 
portions  which  detail  his  own  private  feelings  naigbt  with  better 
eff^t  have  been  omitted. 

CORN  LAWS. 

Aet.  XXL  Grounds  of  an  Opinion  on  the  Policy  ofrestrkU 
ing  the  Importation  of  Foriign  Corn.  By  T.  It.  Malthuz^ 
Brofmor  of  History  and  Political  Economy,  in  the  M*  I*. 
C($Uege,  Hertford*    Murray*  ldl5« 

We  have  given  our  opimons  so  much  at  length  on  this  mosfi . 
impoitaut  subject,  that  not  even  a  publication  of  Mr.  MattUus . 
\rill  indui:e  us  to  repeat  our  arguments,  and  to  renew  the  contest. 
We  cannot  however  but  observe  that  the  pam|>hlet  before  }^»\ 
does  the, highest  credit  to  the  powers  of  Mr.  Malthus  ;,it  evhibits 
a  knowledge  of  political  economy,  which  cannot  foil  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  every  unprejudiced  reader,  and  a  calmness  and  mode-^ 
ration  which  cannot  fiiii  of  producing  the  most  happy  effect,  in 
enforcing  the  argument  of  the  learned  Professor.     We  conside^^ 
the  pubUcatioA  of  it  at  this  important  crisis  as  exceedingly  well- 
timed. 

Aftf.  XXn*     The. Policy  of  Re^rietion  09  the  Importufian^- 
of  Com.    By  PhiUdetkts,  9yo.  71  pp.   Richardson.   1815. 

This- pamphlet  adopts-  the^  9ide  of  the  question  ofipo^ite  to 
Mr.  MftithtUi  whose  positions  lho:stuthor  controverts  with  n^ui^hj: 
Higeiftiity.     Although  his  opinions  upon  this  point  are  generally 
}a  oppotttion  to  our  own^  yet  we  cannot  deny,  him  the  merif  iTa  ' 
^mnret^.  but  w^um^T;  ffttrijf.^.i^  tibis  is.ooe  of:  the>  beat 

fam^hleta 
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I^inplilets  wliicb  we  have  seen  on  the  other  side  of  the  mhjeet' 
The  following  passage  appears  to  place  the  arguinenC  in  the 
strongest  point  of  view. 

<^  On  the  Contrary^  we  shall  find  those  countries  the  poorest|i 
who  are  most  dependent  upon  their  agriculture,  as  in  China,  and 
other  nations;  the  policy  or  prejudices  of  whose  government^  has 
imitated  that  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  many  States  of  old  time,  and 
in  a  great  measure  secluded  its  subjects  from  a  free  intercourse 
with  their  neighbours;  from  these  principles,  too,  it  is  that  a 
system  which  represents  the  produce  of  land  as  the  sole  source  of 
dfie  revenue  and  wealth  of  every  country,  ha^  never  been  adopted 
by  any  nation,  and  has  only  existed,  as  before  mentioned,  in  the 
specuktlons  of  the  French  economists*  The  true  wealth  of  every 
nation  consists  in  rendering  its  labour,  and  its  capital  as  productive 
as  possible ;  the  profit  which  remains,  afler  deducting  the  necessary 
subsistence  of  the  labourers  being  the  actual  revenue  of  the' 
^country:  this  revenue,  therefore,  may  be  increased  in  various 
ways ;  as  by  niachinery,  which  not  requiring  to  be  subsisted,  can 
io  the  work  of  men  at  almost  comparatively  clear  profit;  by-in-^ 
creasing  the  number  of  labourers,  according  to  the  increase  of 
capital ;  or  by  rendering  less  expensive  the  price  which  is  given 
for  their  means  of  subsistence.  Subsistence  being  the  deduction 
frqm  profit,  it  is  consequently  of  the  first  importance  that  it  should 
be  procured  as  cheap  as  possible.  The  first  principles  of  political^ 
economy  accordingly  teach  ns  to  buy  food  where  it  is  most  readily, 
and  at  the  lowest  price  to  be  had :  ^<  If  a  foreign  country"  (s^s 
DrJ  Smith*)  **  can  supply  us  with  a  commodity  cheaper  than  we 
ourselves  can  make  it,  better  buy  it  of  them  with  some  part  of 
the  produce  of  our  own  industry,  employed  in  a  way  in  which  we 
Jiave  some  advantage  ;**  it  is  thus  only  that  the  general  good  of  the 
State  is  consulted,  apd  its  labour  and  capit^  made  most  pro-* 
ductive/^    P.  4;8» 

Having  lately  entered  so  fully  into  the  question^  we  shall  not 
ait  present  oppose  our  sentiments  to  the  author's  assertions,   but 
shall  content  ourselves  with  giving  him  fuU  credit  for  bis  in* 
genulty  and  research,  though  generally  applied,  in  our  opinion . 
at  least,  to  the  weakest  side  of  the  question. 


A&T.  XXI IL    Bo^sm«7)V  Balance  fot  tpeighmg  a'Corv  Law^ 
-  Uuc|er\vood.  -  181^ 

<  It  Is  ^xhiff  relief  tO;  our'  minds  after  h^vitig  so  long  dwelrapi>a 
m  serious  and  sober  view-of  this  iknportant  question,  to  eleven 

-'►   .  .  .  *  ;  

^g— — ■■■  II         «      »     ..  ■  *.iii        ■»  ii.i.        ■  i»     '      ill  I II" I         ..     '■■ 

....  »  '  . .       • :  S-'   •  ♦ 

«<  •  See  Smiths  W^albi  of  Kfttioiis^*  V^  th  p.  im.9^ « •    -  ^ 
;. .  them 
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ftem  with  a  l^liter  and  more  pleasing  view  of  the  subject.  Not 
that  we  approve  of  trifling  upon  a  question  of  such  moment,  but 
fidintan  dicere  verum  quid  vetati  Much  sound  sense  may  be 
conveyed  under  a  light  and  elegant  garb ;  nor  is  the  dignity  oC 
discussion  violated  by  its  approximation  in  a  less  serious  form  to 
those,  for  whose  ^omachs  sober  argument,  like  Epsom  salts, 
may  prove  too  cold.  Sound  sense  aud  ingenuity  are  the  charac* 
teri^tics  of  this  little  pamphlet,  which,  while  it  amuses  the  faocy^ 
cannot  fail  of  informing  the  mind.  1'he  following  extract  uritt 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  its  style  and  manner,  and  will  prove 
no  bad  answer  to  the  extract  which  we  gave  from  the  publicadoa 
above : 

**  But  the  femily  of  Bosman  had,  from  its  earliest  rise,  bees 
distinguished  for  its  high  spirit  and  independence  of  character* 
How  could  it  be  consistent  with  these,  to  naake  themselves  totalljr 
dependent  for  their  daily  bread  upon  foreigners,  whose  policy  wA 
interest  it  was  to  distress  them ;  and  who  could  at  any  time,  if 
their  owq  lands  were  suffered  to  run  to  ruin,  starve  them  into  com* 
pliance  with  their  demands?  But,  there  was  another  and  a  mom 
important  consideration,  which  influenced  the  councils  of  the  wise 
men  of  Bosland.  Where  were  the  poor  people  to  find  money  U^ 
buy  even  cheap  bread  from  foreigners,  when  there  was  no  farm  at 
home  to  employ  them,  and  pay  them  for  their  labour?  Farmer 
John  could  no  longer  grow  Corn,  if  the  farmers  of  Monkey  Islanl 
oould  sell  it  cheaper  tlian  he  could  sow  it ;  his  children,  his  clans- 
men, and  his  labourers,  therefore,  would  be  thrown  out  of  employ^ 
and  must  come  upon  the  common  stock  for  a  bare  subsistence ;  aad» 
if  the  land  cannot  support  them.  Master  Mercat  and  his  clansmen 
must:  for  starving  outright  is  quite  opposed  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  Boslanders! 

'*  Now,  let  us  suppose  (placing  ourselves,  my  worthy  reader,  ia 
the  situation  of  these  good  people  oli  Bosland)  the  whole  annual 
revenue  of  the  island  to  be,  according  to  their  mode  of  calculation, 
three  thousand  marks— one  thousand  arising  out  of  the  land  under. 
the  eare  of  Farmer  John,  two  thousand  out  of  the  results  of  tradfi^ 
manufacture,  &c.  under  the  supervision  of  Master  Mercat. 

^'  The  thousand  i^arks  of  Farmer  John  spring  out  of  the  lan4y 
renewing  every  year,  asjrom  a  mine,  as  I  have  before  said ;  and,  if 
all  the  trade  of  the  island  were  annihilated,  still  this  would  annually 
renew  aod  accumulate. 

Policy  (perhaps  a  better,  term  might  be  provided)  dictates  the 
suppression  of  this  branch  of  revenue;  This  mine  is  stopped,  and 
the  thousand  marks  are  withdrawn  from  the  common  stock.  But- 
tfie  pbficy,  which  bids  this  cause  to  operate,  would  by  no  means 
proscribe  the  use  of  food.  This  ^therefore  is  to  be  purchased 
iA>road — let  us  suppose  at  half  the  price  for  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  it  would  have  been  purchasable  at  home.  *  We  wiU 
take  the  same  average  c^uautity^  and  calculate  tlie  price  of  thisim.. 

portatioxi 
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pprtatTon  at  five  hundred  marks.  As  Fanner  John  b  ft  h^sAxtt^f 
ft^d/tagetlier  with  his  familj',  i$  probably  in  the  poor^house^  he 
cannot  contribute  towards  this  purchase^  althpugh  out  of  the. 
common  stock  he  must  hejed^  Master  Mercat^  therefiEne*  and'hiflb 
ciansnien^  'must  make  the  advance  as  well  as  they  can ;  and  as  Cora 
&  to  be  imported^  ^^e  of  duty'^  they  mui^t  not  took  for  targe  xe^- 
turns. 

<*  He  may  indeed  send  a  few  cloths  and  candlestleksy  or 
crockery  in  barter?  but' this  must  depend  upon  the j^re.^n^yyifc. 
aa  tlie  other,  side  of  the  water,  who  may  perhaps^  in  time^  be, 
alile  to  furnisli  their  persons  and  their  houses  with  dieir  own  h^ds, 
&fl^r  a. little  iutercour^e  with  the  isiaiid*'  At  aU  eirents^  with 
money  or  money's  worth,  (?orn  must  be  purchased,  and  we  vriB^' 
suuposQ^  for  onp  year,,  at  five  hundred  marks*^  P»  1S« 


MISCELLANIES. 

Ji  i(T,  X  XIV.-  Th  Doctrine  of  Chance.^,  or  the  Thiory  ofGamin^^ 
hff  IV,  Ihuse.    Svo. '  pp.  S50.     15s.     Lackington.     1814» 

Tit€  tkle  of  thin  book  alarmed  us  at  first  from  the  facility  of  cor-* 
rnpfkvft  \vhir«h  it  field  forth  upon  a  subject^  the  practice, of  whichr^^ 
iiT  alr^Trniv  fnr  loo'  well  undersibord.     We  were*  however,  cod-». 
sr  lerably  rt^liVvcd  fron>  pur  apprehensions,  by  finding  a  coUectiott 
of  \v«  11  wiiUcn  tj catist'S,  not  so  much  upon  thie  ptr^Ptice  as  upov 
the  theory  of  gcming^  accompanied , by  csdcuhrtions^  wbiehi  ai^ 
f;;r  kejoiui  the  powers  of  .an  uucultivaied  ound  to  eomprehv^ndl^ 
!Ki  ikeie  are, uo  gQ^e^t^rs>. except  those  wha  can  rcasi  and^  an<» 
defb'tand  ifiese  treatises,  the  number  of  victims  to  thkdestrtiCtive', 
|]|tti<sjou  will  be^^vnarished  in  no  small  degree;  and  we  are  of 
o^^mioD  that  tliose  vibu  have  mind  suffickiit  tt>  arTjoaint  them* 
s4tve»  with  all  the  principles  here  laid  down.  Milt  be  too  deeply^ 
ci&iiviiftced  of  theinistalMlity  of  chance,  to  bust  tfreir  property  to 
iis  disposal.    To  those  who  are  fotd  of  a  calm  investigatioo^ 
upon  tliis  intricate  subject,  we  can  strongly  recoipmend  this 
vc^ume;  the  author  appears  to  have  stu4fea  his.  subjeilwithi 
lab6ur,  and  to  have  explained  it  with  perspicuity  aod  ij^cees.. 
"f  he  fbllo^ihg  observations  upon  the  Lottery  are  new,  aad.  ap^; 
pear  to  be  calctilated  upon  just  priecipkaw 

«  k  iB  ^. opinion  of  most  pei^ons  unacquainted  with  matbe*. 
nSatical  calculdtions,  that  as  every  scheme  (however  formed)  must, 
cisntain  pri2<es  equai  in  amount  to  lOt  per  tteket,'  the  variation  of 
tlve  sch€fftte  does' not  vary  the  disadvantage  of  the  purchaser,  if  he, 
{fit^thesameprieefor  a  tickiet;*buty  such  an  opinion  is  verier*, 
roneoH^  fox  if  the -price  of  a  ticket  be  Id  guineas,  the  scKekne  mirj^j 
bi»>0<»  vai^as  to  cause  tiiepurcUdsfer  to  tidventufe&omtfie  ratio 
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oTI^  than  2  to  U  to  999  to  1  {mi  eyen  greater  (hgfi.th^) 
i^aiDst  bimselff  as  wW  ^W^^  ^V  th^  fol}owiog  s^hipnies.  \ 

*<  Suppose  a  lo^prjr  of  10000  tiqketp,  of  101,  ?^eb,  tb^  w^ptc 
value  of  the  prizes  is  100»00(H< ;  let  there  be  ovif  oQe  pri;;^  ^f 
100,0001^  and  9999  blanks.  A  gives  19K  19b.  for  a  ti9l^?.t;  if  |)d 
wio^  he  gains  999801.  Is^,  but  the.  chances  are  99^9  tp  I  ag;^in#t 

bis  If  fining,  or  Taaqa  ^F^**^  l^i^  probability.    Now,  ftficpri- 

ing  to  the  rule  in  the  introduction^  th^  valu^  ^  everif  exp^etfiiion  is 
founds  by  mukipluing  the  sum  expected  by  the  probability  of  obtaining 
it ;  and»  this  universally  applies,  for  it  is  tn»  sam^  as  mtimg  Hm 
sum  expected  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  changes,  and  giving  to 
A  ss  t^any  of  those  pprts  as  he  pos^e^sef  chance^.  NoiVt  as  ^ 
posesses  but  1  chancein  10000,  to  gain  999801.  Is.,  tho  ten-tHou-* 
sandth  part  of  this  sum  (which  being  more  than  91.  Ids.  Ufd* 

amy  be  ^aU^d  10k)  if  A'f  vaiue,  ^P>^«>K^  75553  X  999801*  l«- 

9999 
te  101. ;  and  Ae  value  of  his  I'isk  is  qixprassed     «;^   X  Ifl.  ISs^ 

llXXXi 

which  sa  nearly  approaches  to  the  whole  suqn  (not  bqing.one  ba)^ 
penny  less),  th^t  .i|i  this  pa^,  pf  a  lottery  with  only  1  prize.  A 
plays  in  the  rapo  of  nearly  19  guineas  to  lO).^  against  b^ins^lfp  aa 
he  exchanges  a  value  19  guineas  for  a  value  lOK  Noyr,  6uppo!se 
9»  niaay  pij^ei^  as  blanks,  or  5000  pri^s  pf  SQl,  eaoh,  and  50QQ 
blanks ;  here,  it  wi]l  be  a  to^s  up  whether  A  gets  a  prise  or  a 
blanks  if  he  gets  a  prize^  he  wins  1  shilling!  if  a  blank«  ha  le^ea 
d9d^hil(in^!  this  must  be  ^^If-evident;  and  how^v^r  tb^  schen^ft 
may  be  varied,  so  will  the  ratio  of  the  purchaser's  disadvantage  of 
adrenture  betwcem  these  twp  extremes ;  indeed,  it  is  posstbte  \9 
form  a  scheme^  by  making  tba  prizes  only  a  small  fVacUon  abovf 
the  pttrchasc'-raoney,  so  l^t  the  ratio  ef  disadvantage  to  the  pur-r 
chaser  of  a  ticket  wil)  be  several  thousands  to  1. 

*^  Many  pecsoas  have  deceived  theoisf Ives  in  loiteiy  oalculttionff* 
by  soppoaing  a  lottery  of  only  4  tickets  whh  1  priae,  and  tliajt  tbait 
reaspniQjg  on  this  woold  apply  to  a  lottery  of  20000  tidk^ts  with 
5000  prizes.  As  far  as  a  singU  ticifit^  the  conclusions  are  the  same 
in  bodi  cases ;  but,  il^  mufit  be  cojBsiderodi  that  eveniMf  V^  lotterief 
are  depgB4€nt^  th^  is^  th^  dne^of^^  for  the  happaning  qx  the  failing 
of  a  second  event  depend  on  |he  faf^peping  or  the  failing  of  the 
frss^  the  whole  stock  or  chances  becoming  less  each  time,  lik# 
4rawinx  from  a  p^ck  of  cards.  In  20OQQ  tick^ts^  3  or  i  foirm  toa 
insignincant  4  p^  to  vequir^  nQtice«  but  in  only  i  tickets,  one 

tKken  awajr  reduces  the  stoek  7-,  leaving  only  S  tickets ;  thera^ 

fore,  although  in  cases  where  the  odds  to  1  are  repeated  two  or 
three  thousand  times,  they  may  be  considered  as  independent 
events  (like  the  thfsowing  a  die,  m  which  all  the  chances  are  pre- 
ferred for  the  hundredth  throw  the  saine  as  for  the  first);  yet,  m  a 
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fJMT  ticktti,  the  events  so  much  depend  on  each  other^  that  they 
tlust  be  differently  considered ;  as  will  evidently  appear  fa)  the  two 
following  simple  cases,  of  4  tickets  with  1  pnze>  and  twice  the 
number^  or  8  tickets  with  2  prizes ;  the  ratio  of  3  blanks  to  1  prize 
1)eing  the  same  in  each.  Now,  if  the  4  tickets  were  put  into  a  hat, 
i  of  them  marked  B,  and  1  marked  P,  tiiere  would  be  3  chances  to 
- '  1  iB  favour  of  drawing  a  B  the  first  trials  the  probability  being 

'^  t  this  being  done,  for  the  second  trial  there  are  only  3  tickets 

remaining,  1  of  which  is  the  prize,  and  the  probability  of  drawing 

2  . 

A  B  is  now  only  *,  which  2  probabilities  multiplied  together,  art 

o 

6       1 

"vqual*  to  T^  or    ;  showing  a  perfect  ejuaUty  of  chances,  whether 

ihe  prize  falls. to  the  2  tickets  taken^  or  ,to  an  equal  number  not 
taken  ;  and,  let  it  also  be  considered,  in  this  case,  the  prize  must 
HUl  either  to  the  2  tickets  taken,  or  to  an  equal  number;  and 
-  onlu  1  prize  can  he  taken*  Now,  suppose  a  lottery  of  8  tickets 
with  2  prizes;    here,   the  probability  of  drawing  a  blank,  is 

•^,  and  the  probability  of  drawing  a  second  Is  -,  making  ~,   or 
8  7  56 

j(instiead  of  equality  of  chances^  30  to  26  against  getting  a  prize 
with  2  tickets.;  and  the  law  of  combinations  gives  the  same  result; 

for,  •--  *  -  =r  -~-|  or  28  combinations  with  8  things,  if  taken  2  and 
/.     .  1  •  2        2 

2  (see  co/nbinations  under  Cards) ;  but,  this  is  imth  and  vsithowt 
the  prizes;  the  blanks  being  6,  make  ,  "^  j=  -S"*  ®^  ^^  c®*^* 

bmations,  and  which  are  twthout  the  prizes ;  therefore,  there  can 

be  only  the  difftrence^  or  13  combinations  mith  the  prizes,  and  IB 

to  13  is  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  above  3Q  to  26.    In  the  first  case, 

the  prize  must  fail  either  to  the  2  tujcets  taken^  or  to  an  equal  num^ 

her;  but,  in  this  cs^e,  a  prize  may  or  may  not  fall  either  to  the  2 

'  tickets  taken  or  to  an  equal  numher;  for  the  probability  of  missing 

.   '      .     .    ^    .  .        .   6  •  5  .  4  .  3        360    ,   .'  ,     ^   ^ 

a  prize  m  4  tickets  is  ~     -       -     -  =  t^jjl*  being  nearly  4  to 

1  in^  favour  of  getting  a  prize  with  4  tickets,  but  not  an  absolute 

eertainty  ;  and  also,  it  is  possible  in  this  case,  to  get  2^  prizes  with 

2.12 
S  tickets,  the  odds  being         ;•  =  7-,  or  27  to  1  against  it ;  but, 

in  the  first  case,  this  is  impossible*  Sufficient  has  been  shown  to 
i»rov^  that  the  cases  a^e  not  strictly  parallel,  and  that  the  reasoniog- 
eo  one  will  not  apply  to  the  other,  except  in  the  instance  oft  ft 
jrm^/#  ticket."    P.21,«. 
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Art.  XXV»    The  Cast  ofJohunrta  SoUthcoU.  Bj  P.  MathiOi, 
Surgeqn.    8vo.     24  pp.     Is.     Callow*     18 15. 

We  Would  not  recall  the  attlsntion  of  our  readers  to  tlie  m^-^ 
inory  of  this  wretched  woman  anj  farther  than  may  b6  neces- 
sary to  prove,  the  credulity  and  folly  of  this  enlightened  age,  id 
allowing  themselves  to  be  for  a  moment  interested  in  such  a 
scene  of  infatuation  and  fraud.  We  should^  at  th^  same  time^ 
remark  that  tiie  pamphlet  before  us  is  the  only  sensible  or  decent ' 
account  which  we  have  seen  .of  this  infamous  transaction  ;  and 
we  heartily  coincide  with  Mr.Mathias  in  the  following  de« 
claration : 

**  Sbduld  the  miitdd  of  the  public  be  at  this  period  at  ^ail 
tttrious  to  leaifn  any  thing  about  Johanna  Southcott  and  her 
mlmenUy  I  here  with  all  due  respect  and  diffidence  present  them 
with  my  opinion  of  her  casei  formed  early^  in  the  beginning  of  her 
disordsir,  strengthened  in  its  progress,  and  fully  confirmed  by  its 
<^oncIusion«  -  That  some  of  the  medical  gentleitien  consulted  by 
her  should  hare  mistaken  her  symptoms,  and  accounted  differently 
for  her  complaints,  is  not  in  the  least  surpri^g.  In  practice  this 
Occurs  every  day,  with  little  imputation  upon  the  skill  of  the 
{iractitioner.  But  that  any  one  medical  man  should  be  so  far  mis-^ 
l^ken  as  to  perceive  iit  her  signs  gf  pregnancy,  to  believe  himself^ 
and  endeavour  to  persuade  others  to  believe  that  they  did  really 
exist,  is  as  surprising,  as  that  any  one  of  sound  intellect  should  b<$ 
found  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  her  pretensions,  her  predic** 
tioQs,  and  her  promises*  That  some  medical  men  have  been  so 
mistaken,  so  imposed  upon,  aild  iio  instrumental  in  impoising  upon 
others,  we  have  their  own  declarations  in  proof;  that  not  only 
one,  but  multitudes  of  persons,  who  in  other  respects  cannot  be 
.deeni:ed  of  unsound  minds,  have  believed  firom  the  bottom  of  their 
souls  in  Johanna's  fallacies  and  delusionsr^is  a  fact — which  must  . 
l>e  allowed,  and  will  be  hereafter  with  sham^  recorded/'     P,  18* 


Art.  XXVi.  A  Narrative  0fthi&ev6htion  in  Holiand.  By  Gr# 
'    -W.Cliad*    8vo»    2Mppii    9s.  6d.    Murray.    1814. 

'  Since  the  first  ebullitions  of  liberty  in  Holland,  aind  the 
lafiding  of  the  Prince  of  Oratige  on  the  chores  of  his  heredi- 
tary dominions,  little  has  been  heafd  of  the  Dutch>  except  a 
^ery  long  speechi  at  a  very  ill-chosen  time,  upon  their  new  Con- 
stitution, in  one  of  our  houses  of  Parliament.  We  are-  notr 
^spleascd^  th^efore^  ta  r^etqur  (o-the  Instory^  of  their  ^xertrons 


in  the  cause  of  national  liberty.  The  »triip:g1e  of  HoDand  to 
emancipate  herself  from  the  dominion  of  the  usurper  >Yoiild^ 
at  any  oth^r  period^  have  been  a  i>hi^ing  event  in  the,  records  of 
htstoi-y;  but  so  maigtiificcnt  vras  the  splendour  of  the  itioii 
extended  trunsactions  on  the  great  theatre  of  Europe,  that  the 
brilliancy  of  every,  minpr  exploit  t^^,  in  9k  (nanner^  teen  extin- 
guished. We  should  be,  sorry,  however^  if  the  l^a$(  of  these 
efforts  in,  the  glorious  cause  of  freedom  were  to  fade  off  from 
the  page  of  history ;  let  them  alt  stai>d  recorded  to  posterity 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowes^ ;  that  uo  state^  how^^ver  aunall  in 
territory  or  contracted  in  resources,  may  hereafter  despair  of 
success  in  opposing  itself  |o  the  brunt  of  the  cont^^iit^  fnr  all  that' 
is  essential  to  its  national  and  moral  existence. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  aii  able  and  impartial  account 
of  the  Revolution  in  Holland,  from  thie  first  symptoms  of  re-' 
bellion  against  the  French  authorities  to  the  ccMitirsDatiiMi  of  liie 
new  constitution.  The  style  is>  simple  and  per^picuoua,  and 
the  arrangement  clear  and  Judicious^  Mr.  ChiKi  haft  made  godd. 
use  of  the  opportunities  aiforded  him  of  getting  informalioin  from 
the  highest  quarters,  and  ^  he  has  itx^arited  it  to  us  in  a  tnanner 
which  does  hrro  much  credit.  Tb^  contrast  between  the  con- 
dition of  Hollaiid  when  Jin  iiidepepdeut  state,  and  when  didder 
the  tyraouy  of  Uiionaparte  is  well  djrdwa  up  ^  ^e  shall  dierefom 
give  it  to  our  readers  at  It^th. 

••  Formerly^  the  Dutch  merchants  were  the  great  retaD  dealers 
of  Europe.  Tl)ey  imported  colonial  produce  ttiA  £nglish  manu- 
factures, and  distributed  them  to  the  Grenaans.  arid  to  other' 
natkfns  of  the  continent.  The  numerous  and  capacious  porta  of 
Holland  enabled  them  to  unload  their  vessels  CTen  at  the  doors  pi* 
their  warehouses,  from  whence  a  multitude  of  navigable  canals- 
conveyed  their  merchandizes  to  the  interior,  and  to  the  difierent' 
contmental  nuu'kets.  A  very  considerai^e  part  of  the  whole  po-  • 
pulation  was  employed  in  the  various  branches  of  this  traffic;  and 
when  the  cornmunication  with  Enghnid  and  the  colonies  was  cut- 
ofF,  principal  and- subordinate -were 'involved  in  common  iwin*  The- 
great  number  of  merchant-seamen,  of  warehousemen,  and  por- 
ters, were  at  once  deprived  of  their  means  of  livelihood;  and, 
although  some  of  the  younger  classes  were  enabled  to  prolong 
tlieif  existence  as  conscripts  Or  deputies,  the  remainder,  were  leiL  • 
utterly  destitute ;  and,  while  ail  classes  became  daily-  less  able  to 
purchase,  tlie  tradesmen,  whose  prc^its  ought  to  have  been  derived 
from  selling,  became  continually  xnore  oppressed  by  the  increasing 
weight  of  the  taxes. 

*'  In  France^  the  effects;  of  tlie  continental  system  was  some- 
what allejrlated  by  the  licence  trade^  aud  the  exportation  of  the> 
various  productions  of  an  extensive  ai^d  fertile  country,  which 
were  forced  upon  the  rest  of  continental  Europe,  as  well  as  by    - 
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the  «n€ourAg«meQt  w)^c3)  w«9  affimi^  to  lief  ^Qfihu^ctUres'^'but 
oil  alleviations  were  Jenfe^  ^o  Holland.  TM  few  licences  which 
wece: granted  to.  il^^  £|att;h,  were  aUeoded  by  dutj^a  so  exorbi- 
^nt,  as  to  make  them. ii8^1es«.  Tbus<  when  the  Java  entered  th^ 
Maese,  2s,  were  levied  upon^  every  poi^nd  .weight,  .of  the  ooffise  ai)4 
sugar  she  brought ;  and  the  duties  upon  this  ship  alone  amounted 
hi  iiMut  50,0(K)/.  sterling*  At  tlie  same  time>  fevery  measure 
that  ftvidkj  could  ^gbest,  was  patvued,  to  orush  the  remnant  of 
Dutdi  comnierce,  and  sacrifice  Holland  to  France,  llie  Diatch 
troopB  were  all  cletjied  and  armed  from  Frencli'  manufactures  and 
arsenals.  The  frontiers .  were  laid  opea  t^  French  commoditi^; 
which  were  introduced,  without  duty,  and  the  Dutch  manufactured 
was  undersold  in  his  own  market. 

**  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  calculate  the  extent  of  the 
ef i]»  tlluir  [ftiH^M  upon  Holland ;  bat  the  foltdwini}  .clrcUhistmicds 
may  afford  some  idea .  of  the  sweepiag  calamity.  The  population 
of  Amsterdam  was  reduced  from  220,000  souls  to  190,000,  of 
#hich  d  foiltth  p^lrt  derlv^  their  ffUolo  sv^istence  from  chtirita- 
bl^  itistitutioa^,  whilst  another  fourth  part  received  partial  succour 
from 'the  same  sources*.  At  Haerlem,  where  the  population  had 
been  chiefly  employed  in  bleachiag  Unen^  made  ini  Brtibant,  and 
preparing  it  for  sale^  whole  streets  were  levelled  with  the  groiHid, 
and  iHore  thaa  $-ve  hundred  houses  destroyed.  At  the  Hague,  at 
Delfl,  and  in  other  towns,  many  inhabitants  had  been  induced  to 
pull  down  their  houses,  by  the.ir  inability  to  pay  their  taxes,  or 
keep  their  habitations  in  repair.  Ruin  was  every  where  eminent. 
The  preserv^ioh  of 'the  dlke^  required  annually  an  expense,  now 
estimated  at  600,0O0iL  sterling,  was  greatly  neglected.  The 
sea  inundated  the  Polders,  AHd  threatened  to  resume  its  antient 
dominion  oVer  a  gi-eat  part  Of  thfe  country.  Meanwhile,  all  classes 
bf  the  people  were  crushed  under  a  load  of  sufferihg — a  great 
part  of  the  population  was  reduced  to  beggary,  and  all  Were  sud- 
dt^nly  deprived  of  thO^e .  articles  of  colonial  produce  which  had 
yfliSiost  become  necessaries.  Even  the  most  c^ulent  families  only 
escaped  complete .  poverty,,  by  diminishing  their  establishments, 
ind  adopting  tlie  most  rigid  economy :  and  there  remained  no 
§ource  of  wealth  or  distinction,  no  ol^ed  of  ambitiofi  to  which  a 
Dutchman  could  aspire.  Commerce  v»as  extinguished — no  one 
couid  voluntarily  fenter  the  army  or  navy,  to  fight  ibr  the  worst 
enemy  of  his  country.  The  clergy  were  not  provided  with  a  decent 
siib'sistence— and  the  antient  laws  of  the  country  had  giverf  way  to 
the  Code  i^appleon ;  So  that  the  old  practitioners  had  to  begin  their 
studies  anew,  and  young  men  werfe  discouraged  from  applying 
Iheftwelves  to  the  drudgery  of  .learning  a  system  which  was  very 
unpopular,  and  perhaps  ua fit,  for  a  commercial  country.  And, 
iadepeodently  pf  all  this,  it  must  be  riemembered,  that  in  Holland 
trade  was  a  passion,  as  well  as  a  means  of  acquiring  wealth  ;  the 
Dutch  felt  deeply  the  loss  of  their  national  pursuit,  and  the  ag^ra- 
T3bif)tt/of  their  ctflataity  Wa»  crowned  by  their  being  compelled  to 
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flacxifiee  themselvteB  in  a  cause  thej  abhorred,  amd  in  the  servicri 
of  a  pdwer  which  hlid  robbed  them  of  their  independence,  and  re« 
duced  them  from  freedom>«to  slavery,  from  prosperity  to  misery, 
and  from  a  high  pitch  of  national  glory  io  the  loiwest  state  of  na^ 
tional  degradation*"^    P.  30* 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  volume  the  form,  of  the  new  consd^ 
tution  is  given  at  Ijongth^  accompanied  with  some  obsc^rvadoiis^ 
in  which  the  modesty  and  good  sense  of  the  attthor.are  conspi* 
cuous.  We  can.i^ommend  the  volume  to  aU  who  may  feel  an 
interest  in  the  transactions  which  it  records. 


Art.  XXVII.    Musical  Jneedgies,  by  Mr.  Burgk.    S  vols; 

12mo.    Longman^  1814.       - 

.  The  public^  and  particularly  that  class  Qf  readers  to  whon^, 
the  work  is  more  immediately  addressed^  are  greatly  ind^ited  to 
'!Mr.  Burgh,  for  a  very  interesting,  and  instniptive  selection  of- 
Musical  Anecdotes.  Sir  John  Uawkinsi  and  the  late  worthy 
•Pr.  Burney,  the* one  sn  Amateur^  the  other  an  enligfateped 
Professor,  published  very  elaborate>  and  comprehensive  Histo- 
ries of  Mosic.  It  is  however  rather  remarkable,  that  during  the 
last  five  and  twenty  years  so  few  attempts  have  been  made  to 
reduce  within  a  moderate  conipass,  or  to  adapt  to  the  taste  of 
the  generality  of  reader^,  tiie  annals  of  a  science^  which  forms 
jso  essential  a  branch  of  modern  female  education. 

The  Author,  as  incleed  he  himself  inforins  us>  appears  to 
think  that  no  work  of  this  kind  bafl  previously  been  published  ini 
ourlangu^e,  and  observes  in  the  first  letter,  addressed  to.hi^ 
daughter,  for  wnose  entertainnient  he  professes  to,  have  under*) 
taken  the  task. 

*^  The  liistorical  department  of  this  charming  scienee  I  sbalt 
take  upon  myself:  you  will  thus  be  relieved  frpm  the  toil  of  travel* 
iing  through  huge  volumes  equally  learned  and  uninteresting^  in 
search  of, those  amusing  Anecdotes,  which  are  even  interwoven 
ivith  the  study  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  the  refinements  of  nolish^d 
society.'  In  a  word,  you  will'thcis  obtain  many  subjects  or  b^lne« 
}ess  conversation,  released  from  the  fatigue  of  encountering  fih^ 
jpedantry  pf  speculation^  imd  the  dullness  of  criticism*'^ 

We  wish  strongly  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  parents^  and  of 
those  ladies,  who  are  at  the  head  of  female  seminaries  of  educia* 
tipn,  the  following  apology  for  MosiC;;  extracted  fyon\  the  pre- 
jface  to  these  letters. 

**  The  Author  of  the  following  sheiets  is  strongly  impressed  with 

the  Jdeai  that  Music  k  not  only  a  harmless  amusement,  but  if  pro- 

parly 
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perly  directecl}  capable  of  being  eroinentily  beneficiar  to  hU  fair 
countrywomen.  In  .many  instances  it  may  be  the  means  of  pre-* 
venting  that  vacuity  of  mmd,  which  is  too  n'equently  the  parent  of 
libertinism :  of  precluding  the  intrusion  of  idle  and  dangerous  ima^  ^ 
ginations ;  and,  more  partielarly  among  the  daughters  of  ease  and 
opulence,  by  occupying  a  considerable  portion  of  time  ma}'  prove 
an  antidote  to  the  poison  insidiously  administered  by  the  innumer* 
able  licentious  novels,  which  are  hourly  sapping  the  foundations  of 
every  moral  and  religious  principle." 

From  these  extracts  the  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  the  style  - 
and  character  of  these  Letters.  The  author  writes  with  the 
zeal  and  impartiality  of  an  amateur,  and  displays  in  ^^ery  part  of  - 
this  little  work  a  considerable  degree  of  information  on  every 
branch  of  polite  Uterattire^  however  remotely  connected  with 
Music.  The  typographical  inaccuracies^  particularly  in  tlie 
first  volume^  are  numerous:  these  however  we  trust  will  be 
corrected  in  the  next  edition.  . 

The  progress  of  Music  from  the  primary  invention  of  the  Pan* 
dean  Pipe  in  remote  antiquity,  to  the  present  state  of  instrument- . 
tal  perfection ;  is  traced  \iith  a  degree  of  accuracy  and  perspi- 
cuity^ which  can  only  be  the  result  of  much  reading  enlivened  hj 
a  considerable  portion  of  entbusiasmj  and  perseverance.    Unlike^ 
the  generality  of  publications  denominated  ^^  Anecdotes" — thin 
work  will  be  found  to  perform  morel  than  it  professes,  and  to  con-* 
tain  a  regular,  entertaining  and  well  digested   History  of  the: 
Science  of  Music. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  autIior*s  powers  of  contributing  to  the 
public  stock  of  innocent  pleasure,  we  shall  present  our  readers- 
with  some  well  written  observations  upon  the  Italian  Opera^  and 
upon  the  productions  of  its  twQ  brightc^st  united  omamentSj^ 
Mozart  and  MetastXtio. 

H  We  shall  close  an  account  of  the  King's  Theatre  in  th^  Hay- 
tnarket,  by  observing,  that,  in  our  idea,  as  a  school  of  the  arts^^  an 
opera  is  an  object  of  national  importance.    Jt  presents  the  most 
beautiful  living  pidttu'es  to  the  eye;  and  as,  by  the  unbounded  * 
scope  of  the  romance,  in  which  it  roams,  every  region  may  be' 
traversed,  and  every  idea  of  the  imagination  emfa^ied  and  p^rso^^ 
nified,  its  powers  of  creation  are  unlimited.    It  tluis  seeks  to  pre- 
senrthe  most  captivating  forms  to  the  artist,  while  by  the  united 
force  of  Poetry,  Painting,  Music,  and  Action,  it  possesses  an  irre-* 
sistable  influence  on  our  hearts.     Its  spectacles  may»  and  ought  ta 
be  rendered  favourable  to  morals,  as  well  as  taste.    The  sensations, 
which  its  Music  excites,  are  never  so  exquisitely  fine,  as  wheiKi   ' 
aroused  in  the  cause  of  virtue.    Every  person  turns  with  satiety 
from  the  repetition  of  a  scene,  in  which  the  eye  and  ear  are  to  be 
gratified  by  mere  prettiness  of  show  and  sound — ^while  the  force  of 
genuine  passion,  which  exalts,  softens,  and  improves  the  best  af-^ 

fectiona 
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il,  onlj' increases  its  influepce,  by  the  fxeqitencf 

jod  eense,  it  must  be  admitted,  but  Eeldom  appear 

; :  yet  they  are  cot.  Incampatible  with  excellent 

ofI.ACL£MENZADi  TiTo.  Written  by  the  iacom- 

0,  and  set  by  the  no  less  admirable  MoEurt,  may 

be  said  to  unite  ever^  requisite  of  perfeelion,  of  wliich  the  lyric 

drama  is  capable.  With  what  joy  does  every  true  lover  of  harmony 

constantly  nail  the  return  of  these  nurslb^s  of  tlie  graces,  to  re- 

jresh  the  tired  ear,  so  frequently  wearied  by  the  repetition  of  IMu- 

•ic  so  *eiry  remote  from  the  excell^Ke  wili\in  our  reaoh. 

.  "  Tke  Music  of  Mozart  obftrms  every  cultivated  ear,  and  possev- 
ses  all  the  exquisite  beautiei  of  the  art:  it  abounds  in  the  most  play- 
ful, touching,  and  original  melodies,  and  is, replete  with  hannoniea 
tbe  most  inffeniouS)  elaborate,  and  surprising.  It  is  either;gay, 
mournful,  cala,  or  agitated,  accordingly  as  the  passions  are  to  be 
affected : — now  airy  and  sportive,  it  stimulates  and  exhilarates  the 
spirits :  and  now  flo  iving  m  a  rich,  full  stream  of  modulation,  it  is 
■olemn  and  tranquillizing.  It  can  inspire  the  mind  with  the  ten- 
derest,  or  agitate  it  with  the  men t  turbulent  emotions ;  find  no  mAs- 
t^  ist  song,  except  Haii1>bl,  ever  possessed  such  a  power  t>f  af^ 
feeling  the  passions. 

"  The  mechanism  of  Mozart's  coJnposititinS  is  no  less  the  result 
of  genius :-  the  various  parts  flt»ays  co-operate,  and  alternately 
act  OS  Hghl  and  shade  to  each  other.  He  displays  the  power  of 
each  instrument  inimitably;  thus  producing  nccompanimeiits  so 
apprq^riate,  a^d  so  illustrative  of  tlie  general  subject,  and  com- 
bined in  so  skilful  a  manner,  that  the  attention  is  always  k^t  alive, 
atii  a  des^  is  recognized  throu^^out,  wliich  is  pursued  through 
a)i  the  varieties  uf  iancy,  and  the  labyrinths  of  science. 

'■'  We. wish  to  excite  the  attention  of  all  our  &ir  readers,  whose 
performance,  in  every  department  of  music,  reflects  so  much  fco-  . 
n'our  on  tbe  art,  to  the  sublime  productions  of  ^osart :  the  diRt- 
culties  of  this  master  are  not  greater  th&n  those  of  rriany  ^niiient 
AOte-mkHirt  of  tbe  |ire$ient  day,  Vhoae  eemposittoM  are  beneath 
criticiSBi.  Phseaget  invented  merely  to  ditplay  the  "  non  plus 
iAtka"  Df  DMeeution,  will  never  repay  ttie  labour  requidte  to 
lAn^sh  their  unnleaniaS  intricacies :  while  on  tbe  oontrat'y,  the 
"  Extremes  of  a  master's  mind,''  perpetually  discoverablB  in  the 
prDdOctions  ef  Mozart,  ever  improve  upon  acquaintance,  aed 
abundintiy  reward  the  student's  industry. 

"  We  have  purposely  selected  La  Clemensa  di  Tito  to  illss- 
ttate  our  position:  tiol  only  because  it  has  of  late  been  frequently 

Sirfbrmed,  and  consequently  is  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  every 
etfueiiter  of  the  Opera,  but,  as  a  drama,  is  the  most  generally 
admired  of  all  MMastaaio's  ilyric  effusions.  The  critics  of  Italy, 
irtlo  best  under^caral  tbe  genuine  Opera,  and  who  have  strictly  ex- 
aniaed  the  works  ef  Metastasib,  are  of  opinion  that  a  good  taale 
Ir  tbeattical  rcpFwentUtons  iu  nusic  was  bum  and  dtud  witit  bm : 
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and  it  5?.Vfll  Qb^pnred  by  a  most  judicious  writer,,  that  Apostolo 
Zeno  sdemS  to  haVe  be6h  th6  ^schylus^  and  Metastasib  th^  So- 
phocles and  Euripides  pf  the  modern  melo-drama,  " 
'"  "]Jefelgnlt5r  was  the  jpriricipal  ftAture  in  the  character  6f  Me- 
t^taSio:  it  {)^i'vad6d  all  His  actldnB,  &nd  appeared  in  all  his  Writ- 
ings, for  it  was  deeply  tooted  in  his  heart:  and  the  luxuViande, 
with  which  it  flouHshed  was  never  more  apparent,  than  nt^hen  he 
poUrtraJred  the  character  of  Titus,  and  established  his  right  to 
the  title  of  deliciit  hurhani  geheris — ^the  delight  of  the  human  race. 

"  J<fb  apolo^,  it  is  tO  be  hoped,  will  be  necessary,  for  conclud- 
ing oiir  history  of  the  Italian  Opel-a  with  the  following  sliort  ac- 
count of  itiB  bright^^torhatneht,  MfeTASTAsio. 

*•  Pietro  Trapasso,  second  son  of  Felici  Trapasso  of  AssFsi,  was 
bpmatKome,  Jan^6,  1698;  baptized  ,t)y  Cardinal  Ottoboni^  1.9th 
irist.  died  at  Vienna  April  12th,  1782,  aged  84  years.         . 

**  At  ten  yeats  old,  Trapasso  possessed  the  faculty  of  makihg 
'cxtempote  verges  on  any  giveti  subject.  Crouds  used  to  assemble 
at  his  father's  shop  in  an  evening,  to  hear  him  sing"  aP  intprb^ 
vista.*^  GraVina,  the  Civilian,  accidentally  passing  by  on  one"  of 
these  occasions,  was  so  delighted  with  his  talents,  that  he  adopted 
and  educated  him,  called  him  Metastasio  :  and  at  his  death, 
bequeathed  his.  property  to  him,  amounting  to  15,000  Roma|\^ 
crowns,  equal  to  ^'4000  sterling,  which  Metastasio  soon  ran  through 
with  the  characteristic  carelessness  of  a  man  of  genius." 

f 

Mr.  Burgh  concludes  bis  very  entertaining  work  with  an  ani- 
mated, but  somewhat  too  enthusiastic  account  of  the  recent  esta- 
blish meat  of  the  Philharmonic  Society;  at  Uie  close. of 
whicb^  be  thus  takes  leave  of  the  public. 

'  '*  Having  endeavoured  to  gratify  our  readers  by  communicating 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  general  sentiment^  in  regard  to  the  mo- 
rite  ef  tfie  Philhan&ome  Society,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  observe, 
that,  perhaps,  at  no  former  period  has  the  science  of  music  been 
89  ginierjkliy  understood,  so  ably  practised,  6r  so  judiciously  patro- 
nised in  thi3  country,  as  at  the  present  hour. 

.  •*  Independently  of  foreign  auxiliaries,  we  may  enumerate, 
anlM»g  our  native  bands,  many  vocal  and  instrumental  performers, 
in  no  respect  inferior  to  their  continental  rivals. 

"  In  regard  to  the  unit^ed  excellencies  of  riatu:al  talent,  embel- 
lished by  the  highest  )polish  of  cultivated  taste,  Italy  herself  would 
find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  produce  parallels  to  the  names 

«f  BiLLfNGTON,   BaRTLEMAN    AND   BrAHAM. 

"  And  as  instrumental  performers,  Messrs.  J.  and  Francois  Cra- 
mer, each  in  his  respective  line,  may  safely  assert  his  claim  to  a 
degree  ef  strength,  correctness  and  elegance  of  expression,  incal- 
culably superior  to  the  tricks,  and  rapid  execution  of  those  dea- , 
Igrs  in  *  naieSf  et  rien  que  des  notes^^  whom  the  tasteless  caprice  of 
fashion  is  ccoistitntly  importing,  like  other  wonderful  and  useless 

9  ekotics, 
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exotics,  the  natural  productions  of  warmer  and  more  enertatin^  . 
regions.  . 

*^  It  is  unnecessary,  and  perhaps  improper^  fo  enter  more  parti- 
cularly into  the  history  o£  living  professors.     The  public  are  now  . 
abundantly  capable  of  forming  an  accurate  judjgment  on^  their  se« 
veral  merits,  without  needing  assistance  from  the  presumptuous ' 
opinion  of  an  individual :  and  from  the  very  prominent  featixres  of 
unquestionable  merit  in  the  musicians  of  our  own  growth,  there  is 
Cttle  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  patronage  of  the  great  will  ever ' 
again  be  exclusively  confined  to  foreign  adventurers;  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  English  talent,  which  has  at  length  found,  will  still 
iqaintain  its  level*'* 

As  a  book^  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  eapacities  and 
dlispositions  of  the  higher  classes  of  female  seminaries^  we  ca^ 
£iirly  recommend  this  work>  and  as  a  useful  and  eptertsunii^., 
history  of  that  art,  which  so  universally  engages  the  attention  of 
laaukind^  and  forms  so  necessary  a  branch  of  female  education..  . 
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5ufgerv»  and  of  the;Op^ra|ions  iu  whioh  they  are  employed.  By  WilHara  Jaiw 
dine,  Surgeoii  of  the  Royal  Navy.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 

.  {  QfaBervationsoa  the  Go^t  And  Ina&inmatiOTy  Kheuraatism*    By  (Carles  W3k6n. 
^D.  Meniherof>lMsRoyalMedicaLSociety  of  £dijihargh.     4a, 

Physiological  Researches  on  Life  and  Death,   by  Xatier  Bichat,  tHintfatbd 
.'f^ffof  tb©  ^wrnch  by  F.  Goid>  Member  df  the*  Rijyal  Collegei)f  S«reeons»  Looddu. 
8vo.    9s.  .         , 

A  Treatise  on  Ferer.  with  Obserrafions  on  the  Practice  adapted  for  its  Cnrc 
in  the  Fever  Hospital  and  House  of  Recovery  iu  Dublin,  iUostrated  bv  Ctks^s. 
By  WUliam  Stokes,  M.D.    8vo.    7s.  ^ 
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'■MifieraToglca] 'Nomerrciature,  alphabetically  arrartged;  Vrith  S^^noptic  Tables 
<if;the  Chemical  Analysis  of  Minerals.     By  lliomas  Allan.    8vo.     l:;^. 

The  First  Report  of  a  Society  for  preventing  Accidents  in  Coal  Mii»es,  com** 
prftaing  a  Letter  tt>  Sir  Ralfih  Milbaiike,  Bart,  oii  the   Various  Modes  etbpl»\^d 
is  the  Ventilation  of  Collieries,  itiustrated  by  Flkns  add  S^ctibiis.    Bv  J  Utid^ 
7  die.    3«c  J     •        « 

/A  Geological  tssajr  6i\  the  iraptrfect  Evidence  in  su]>port  of  ihe  Theory  of  the 
Binlth,  demicltyte  eilflict  from   its  General  Structure,  or  from  the  Changes  pro» 
duced  on  its  Surface  by  the  Operation  of  existing  Causes.     By  J  Kidd,  M.  D, 
'VwhOot  of  Ohembtry  in  Ihe  University  of  Oxford.    8^0.  '9s. 

HiSTonr. 

■*■  -*  '  .••' 

''tiis'tory  of  the  Secret  jSocleties  of  the  Army,  and  of  the  Military  Conspiracies^ 

Which  had   for   their  Object  the  Destruction  of  the  Government  o£  Bonaparte. 

Tt^isiated  froitr  th^  French.    Bvo.    7s.  . 

.Travels  in  the  logituk  Lsles,  in  Albania,  Thessaly,  and  Greece,  in  IBIS  and 
tSt^*  Together  with  au  Account  of  a  Residence  at  Joannina,  the  Capital  and 
dourt  of  All  Pasha :  and  with  a  more  cursory  Sketch  of  a  Route  through. 
AtticaJ  the  Morea,  &c.     By  Henry  Holland,  M.D.  F.R.S.     4to.     31.  Ss. 

Hints  to  Travellers  in  Italy.    By  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  Bart.     8vo.     48. 

.  A'Xifttet  frorn  France,  containing  an-  Accomit  of  the  Conspirac^y  and  Con« 
Spirblors  of  Napoieon  Bonaparte,  in  bis  present  Attempt  upon  the  Crowu  of 

France,  &c.     ^s.  6d. 

.  All Atttheatk  Narrative  of  the  Conspiiticy  «|;aiiist  Louis  XVIII.    9s.  6d. 

BIOGKAPHT. 

A  Supplement  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Waitings,  Discourses,  and  Pto- 
iessional  Works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  By  James  Northcote,  Esq.  4t<>. 
15s. 

The  Biographical  Dictionary,  Vol.  XX.  ^  Edited  by  Alexander  Chalmers 
F.SA.    Bvo.     12sw 

Memoirs  of  Lady  Hamilton,  drawn  from  original  Sources  of  Informatioa. 
avo.'  •  ■      •    •  - 

*  Authentic  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Johii  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland.     By  A.  "R 
palmer.     8vo.     12s. 

The  Lives  of  Caius  Assiniils  PoUio,  Marcus  Terentius  Varro,  ititd  Crefus 
Cornelius  Gallus,  with'Noecs  and  Illustrations.*  By  the  He  v.  pd  ward  Bitfwick. 
8*0.    7«. 

Corn 
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CORN    TRADE. 

..  • 

TbougYit9  on  the  Effects  of  Peace  ou  Landed  Proprrtj ;  with  Ohtervations  on 
|k^  IUfH)rt8  iimde  |o  botU  Houses  of  Parliatueut  in  1914i  op  ihe  Curn  L^ws;  u^ 
»  UlCec  to  %Vt  Right  Hon.  Ni^rholaH  Vansittart.     By  a  Land  Agent,    ttk,  (i4. 

Coiiiiideratiotis  on  the  Importation  of  Foreign  Corn.     3s.  6d. 

An  Essay  on  the  Ii^6uence  of  a  Low  Price  of  Com  on  the  Profits  of  8toc%B 
shewing  the  IiiexpOiliency  of  restricting  Ituportation,  with  Refflarks  on  Mr.Mal-^ 
thus'9  two  last  PahlteatJons.     By  David  Kicardo,  Esq.  • 

0dm  Law<  Digested  Extracts  from  the  (Econoinicai  Tables  of  the  Marqnii  de 
Ifirabeau,  the  Friend  of  Muiikind,  and  treated  by  the  Sfaiwns  of  France  as  tfao 
«€  flus  ulttu  of  oBCuneniical  Science.     8vo«    Ss.  6d. 

An  Essay  on  the  Bxtemal  Com  Trade :  ^containfftg  an  f  nquiry  into  the  general 
Principles  of  (hU  important  Branch  of  Xraffic«  &c.  By  H.  Towers^  Esq^ 
8vo.    7s.  .        '         • 

Tracts  on  oar  present  Money  System  and  National  Bankruptcyt  ootRprising 
Strictures  on  the  Price  and  Trade  of  Cora.  With  iTkibies  of  the  Prices  of  Wheat 
aud  Butchet's  Meat,  and  oftbe  QuoxUitics  of  Cortf  imported.  By  Petec  RichaMi 
Hoare»  Esq.     8vo.     10s.  6d.  ' 

Letter  to  William  Wilberforce,  Esq.  M.P.  on  the  Consequences  of  the  nnre- 
strained  Importation  of  Foreign  Corn.     By  John  £yde»  Gsq.     Is.  » 

A  Letter  on  the  Corn  Laws,  and  on  the  Means  of  obviating  the  Misch<e&  fUM| 
Distress  which  are  rapidly  iacreaslngf  from  the  Right  Hon.  Ix>rd  Sheffield. 
Ss.  6d. 

An  Important  and  Serious  Address  fo  the  People  of  EngUnd.  oa  the  present 
State  of  the  Nation,  9hewii>g  the  alarming  and  increaling  I^uence  of  I^Iiddkhmea 
UR  the  Corv  IVadf  >  as  H^eil  as  iu  all  oti^er  Concerns.    I^y  a  Merchant. 

The  Question  fairly  stated  relative  to  the  Revision  of  the  Cora  Lawi»  mnd  % 
permanent  Measure  sa^ested  to  secure  a  moderate  Price  of  Bread  to  the  iV|aiitt* 
iacturer  without  Jtyury  to  the  Farmer.     By  Tb^mas  Bioughtoi^  Esq*    2s. 

Observations  on  the  Com  Trade,  Agriculture,  and  Manufactores  of  £iigl«nd« 
shevting  by  what  Means  English  Wheat  may,  iu  1816,  be  afforded  at  4ierei|^ 
SluUin^s  pec  Bosheli  and  4kfterw4(<i9  «t  Prices  nearly  CoMtinental.  By  a  Cousti  j 
Geutlewan. 

Letter  to  the  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham*  the  Righ^ 
Hoii.  Lord  OuRdas,  and  the  Right  Hob.  George  Rose,  M.P.  together  with  other 
public  Letters  and  Observntions  upoa  the  Subject  of  the  Corn  Laws.  By  Xhomad 
Simpaooi  Esq*    4s» 

A  Letter  to  Samuel  Whitbread,  Esq.  M.P.  being  a  Sequel  to  Consideratiom 
on  the  Protection  reqnir^  by  British  Agriculture.  To  which  are  added,  R.(^aM^ks 
on  the  Publications  of  a  Feiiow  of  Ui^versity  College,  Oxford,  of  jpk£r.  Ricar<i|g| 
^  «f  Mr.  lotseas.    By  William  Ja^ob^  l^lsq.  F.R,S.    t^.  6d. 

An  Address  to  the  Fkindholder,  the  Mauufactnrer,  the  Mechanic,  and  th« 
PoQi^  on  the  Subject  of  <tim  Com  L^ws*  By  Richard  Preston,  Esq.  M><P*  ^^o. 
3s.  6d.  * 

Observations  on  the  Price  oi  Com,  as  connected  with  the  Commerce  q£  \k% 
Country  and  public  Rv venue.    By  3"  P¥ppa*  L,L^    Is. 

An  Address  to  the  Public  on  the  Impolicy  of  the  new  Com  piU,  aad  on  ^ 
alarming  Tendency  of  a  late  Compromise.    By  Civis. 

Remarks  on  the  Evidence  l^efoi^je  the  two  Houses  of  Parliaments  o;^  t|ie  Con^ 
Laws,     liy  G.  L.  N^wnham,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law.  •  ^s.6d. '      *  '     *■ 

An  Argument  against  altering  th^CocuV^ws;  with  Constitutional  Advice  to 
tlte  Petitioners  who  oppose  a  Change.  By  John  Prince  Smith,  Esq.  Barrister  at 
law.    5$.-      .....  ■"..'.»'■' 

CoAW^atioos  upon  the  Corn  Bill,  lug^^sted  by*  a  tetent  Beeltrationr-ftom 

high 
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Ugh  Autbority,  tbat  it  was  calculated  '<  to  throw  the  Burthen  from  thole  lii|M 
whom  it  ought  to  rest,  to  those  upon  whom  it  ought  not.**    St. 

.  An  Arrangement  of  thd  Bread  Law,  with  an  historical  Introdoetubir  ttnd  tomC 
curious  Specimens  of  the  ancient  Bread  I«awsj  and  Tables  exhibiting  the  "Ptict 
and  Assize  of  Bread  from  the  Price  of  Wheat  and  Flovr.  Bj  C-  CnlYerhoiisc* 
8iro.    .6s. 

A  Ijetter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Sheffield,  in  Keply  to  Jiis  Obsemtions^  oi»th« 
Cotn  tAwi,  shewing  the  Impolicy  of  the  present  Biil«.  and  suggesting  a  Meastti# 
calculated  to  promote  the  general  Interest*    By  TbomasBroogh^n>  £sq* 

A  Letter  to  the  People  of  England  on  fiie  ^ubject  of  the  Com  Bill ;  she^Hng* 
Hm  certain  Ruin  that  must  oveitajcc  their  families  and  themselves^  ihotild  it  h€ 
posted  into  Law»  &c.    Is.       .         . 

fictracts  from  <*  A  cahn  Inveitigadod  of  the  Circnmstaoces  that  have  led  to  thtf 
j^sent  Scarcity  of  Grain  in  Britain,  aa  applicabb^  to  the  |irQse|it  Qorn  Bilt**  By 
JametAnderson»  L.L.D.  F.R.S.    1% 

A  plain  View  of  the  Com  Question,  shewing  tliat  the  Price  of  Cum  naturmlly 
lalls  with  the  Progress  of  Cultivation;  that  |l«strictions  upon  Importation  are  in' 
jnrioQs  both  to  the  landednind  manufacturing  Interest*  and  the  present  high  Piicft 
is  owing  to  temporary  Caui^es,  &c.  &c.    Is.  6d« 

The  Policy  of  a  Restriction  on  the  Importation  of  CorOi  argved  on  the  Fiiii* 
dples  of  political  CEcouomy.    By  Piiilakthes.    39. 0d« 

Bosmaii*s  Balance  for  weighing  a^Com  Law.    Is* 

•  •  •  ,  . 

1>0tItIC8» 

The  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  George  Rose»  in  the  House  of  Comnonsi  ^on  tbc 
^  Property  Jax  not  being  renewed,  on  Monday^  Feb.  S0»  1815.    4s. 

State  Papers  on  the  Negoctation  and  Peace  with  America,  1814;  wi6k  m.  Prs^ 
iace  and  Notes.     2s.  4d.  > 

Oppressive  Surcharge.  A  Letter  to  Sara.  Wliitbread,  Ksij.  M.P.  containing  the 
Particulars  of  one  in  the  Parish  of  Harrow,  the  Hundred  of  Gosrand**  in  tb# 
Comity  of  Middlesex*  mo^t  earuestiy  recommended  to  Uie  Notice  nf  every  $ub-< 
ject  ot*  the  British  Empire. 

'•  Observations  on  the  new  Duty  on  Wine,  in  which  are  exposad  its  ridiculoaf 
Futility  as  an  Object  of  Financ(;>  and  thb  gross  Injustice  ef  its  retrospective  Ap^ 
plication.    By  a  Wine  MercUaiir.     Is. 

» 

A  Letter  from  Ulysses  to  the  Fiarl  of  liverpcml  on  the  Sito^on  and  Views  of 
the'Frriuchandthe  Aihes,  before  and  after  the  IVeaty  of  Paris;  and  on  the 
Circumstances  that  caused  tlic  Abdication  of  Napoleon.  By  J.  Culleton  Gravesf 
£sq.    2s. 

Thouglits  on  the  IVfanagenieu't  and  Relief  of  th^  Poor ;  on  th6  Causes  of  theii^ 
Increase,  and  Mi  the  Measures  that  may  be  best  calculated  to  amend  the  former^ 
and  check  the  lattct.  By  William  Claik,  £s^.  a  Magistrate  acting  in  the  County 
of  Somerset.    2s.  .         . 

■•  The  Reformers  vindicated;  or  a  few  plain  Reasons  why  thcj  present  Constitu^ 
tiAii  of  these  Realms  ougl)!^  to  be  abolished.  By  s  Liverynwn  of  London^ 
Is.  6d. 

Preface  to  the  Tliird  Edition  of  a  Letter  to  William  Wilberforoe,  Esq.  M.  P« 
containing  a  Reply  to  an  Attack  on  this  Letter^  by.  F.  Hornet.  Esq.  Mi  P.  in  lh« 
House  of  Commons,  as  reported  in.the.Time8»  23d  February,  and  an  Answer  ta 
the  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  African  Institution,  read  and  approved  by  thek 
Board  of  Pirectors»  February  28«  181a.    By  tlobert  Thorpe,  Esq.  L.L.P* 

'  '  POBTBT. 

Paddy  Hew,  a  satirical  Poem,  ki  four  Cantos.  From  the  Brain  of  Hmothj^ 
IWpAohiv  whistf ed  h^  4  Sei^aih«    Mk.  4d«  ^ 
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A  Second  Ode  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  partly  a  Parody  on  that  of  Lord  Bjron 
)t.  6d.  * 

The  Military  Adventures  of  Johnny  Newcome,  a  Poem,  with  an  Account  ef 
hii  Campaigns  in  the  Peninsula  and  in  Pall-Mail,  and  also  a  Narratire  of  tti« 
Battles  of  Salamanca  and  Vittoria,  with  Notes.    By  an  Otfieer.    Svo.    IL 

The  Condemned  Vestal,  a  Poem,  in  3  Books,    ttvo.    4s* 

KO^StS. 

Maria;  or  the  Hollanders.  By  Louis  Bonapartt,  late  Kll^  of  Hettaai 
$*vols.     l£ino. 

« 

The  Gueiilla  Chief.    By  Emma  Parker.    3  vols.    19mo.    ll.  la. 

.    Guy  Mannering :    or,  the  Astrologer.    By  the  Author  oi  Waverley.    S  volat 
12mo«    ll.  Is. 

Warwick  Castle.    By  Miss'Prickett.    8  vols.    ISroo.    ll.  It. 

Howard.    By  John  Gamble,  Esq.  Author  of  Sarsficid,  &o.    £  vols.    ISmo, 

The  Fugitive,  or  Family  Licidents.  By  the  Author  of  the  Private  History  «f 
the  Court  of  England.    3  vols.    ijSmo.     135.  6d. 

The  Magic  of  Wealth.    ByT.S.Surr.    3  vols.     12rao.     18s. 

Clan-Albln,  a  National  Tale.    4  vols.    ISmo.    11.  8s« 

The  History  of  Mr.  John  Dccastro  and  his  Brother,  commonly  called  old  Crah  ; 
the  merry  Matter  written  by  John  Mathers,  the  grave  by  a  solid  tieutlemaa^ 
4  vols.     12mo.     ll.  4s. 

Chronicles  of  the  Ton ;  or  a  Spring  and  Summer  in  London.  By  Henry  Mor« 
4aant    $  vols.    12mo.    18s. 

fiHAKATlC. 

.  Shakspeare's  King  Kichard  II.  an  historical  Play,  adapted  to  the  Stage  by 
Bichard  Wroughtori,  Esq.  and  published  as  it  is  pertbrmed' at  the  Thoatrc  Rd^af^ 
Drary-lane.     S^s.  6d. 

Conscience,  a  Tragedy,  in  5  Acts,  as  performed  at  (he  Tlieatfc  Royal,  Sfoa  ] 
Chester.    By  Joseph  Aston.    8vo.    Ss.  6d. 

MI8CXLXANIES. 

Observations  on  a  Pamphlet,  entitled  Important  Faclts^  by  Phtlanthropus.  Bjc 
a  Member  of' the  Norwich  Union  Life  Office.     6d. 

^  A  Second  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Goddard.    By  a  Layman.    3s.  6d. 

A  Complete  Disclosure  of  the  Hoax  pracLlsed  udou  the  Slock  Exchange*  on 
^  tfic  2l&t  of  February,  1814,  with  some  Remarks  upon  the  extiaordiuary  Letter  of 
'  liord  Cochrane  to  Lord  filienborough.    By  Alexander  M'Aae.    Ss. 

The  Convict's  Complaint,  supposed  to  be  written  on  board  the  Hulks,  in  the^ 
beginning  of  1815.     Is. 

Public  Pisputations  of  the  Students  of  the  College  of  Fort  William,  in  Bengal, 
before  the  Right' Hon.  EaH  Moira,<5overnor-gcnc4-al  of  Bengal,  and  Visitor  ot* 
the  College,  together  with  bis  lordship's  Discourse,  June  :i^0,  1814.     8vo.    3a.   * 

Successivas  Opers  :  or  Selectioiks  from  Ancient  Writers,  Sacred  nnd  Pro fjine, 
with  Trans  I  iU  ions  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Meen,  B.D.  Author  of  Re* 
«rarks  on  the  Cassandra  of* Lycroph'onr '  5s.  •     ■ 

A  Ilistoty  of  the  York  Liurdtic  A«j^luTn:  with  an  Appendix, ^containing  Mi-^ 
nutes  of  the  Evidence  on  the  Cases  of  Abuse  lately  inquired  in(o»     4s. 

Poor  Deviner ;  being  new  enigmatteal  Proposition)  with  a  Keyr  ohi^y  com'** 
piie4  ^^i  ^h«  ikBtertaixitncat  of  yuuog  P«rsoiiS.    By  a  Lady..    %  vols.     12s.    ' 

Literary 
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WORKS    IN    TH&    PRSftS. 

The  Heavens  §urvei/ed ;  pr,  Science  qf  Astronomy  inttfie 
easy^  by  Mr.  G.  fi.  Thomlon;  illufiirdtei  with  Copper  Plafes, 
engraved  by  Tomkins  and  Wurd*  • 

^  *  jGttV  /sfl)«/  ^'  Ciktebali,  a  Poem  in  Six  C^ato^^  by  tlie  Rev. 
JR.  Polwhele. 

The  Restorqtion  of  the  Botjirbom^  by  Captain  Fairman. 

A  new  and  improved  Edition  of  Mr.  Jaques^s  Tr^^uslation  of 
Professor  Frank's  Guide  to  tghf  Siud^^  |4e  Scriptures. 

A  new  Edition  with  Alterations  and  Addilioas  of  Dr. 
FinekartTi  Notes  on  die  West  Indies. 

A  Treatise  entitled  the  Philosophy  of  Human  Nature,  con^ 
taining  a  new  ^ilieory,  intended  tQ  explpin  all  human  lutei  e^t^ 
hy.  Mr.  PuMcan,  Author  of  an  Essay  on  Genius. 

An  Introduction  to  Arithmetic,  by  Mr»  A.  Fincenf,  prirat* 
Tes^cher  ^t  Oxford.  * 

Tales  of  Fancy,  by  Miss  Burney,  Author  oi^Gen^Uim  dt 
Fauconbergf  &t:. 

Recollections  of  Italy,  England,  and  America,  by  M.  De 
Qht^t^aubriqnd,  and  ttevolutioris  of  Empires,  by  the  samf; 
Author. 

The  White  Doe  qfUykione^  or  the  Fii^e  of  the  Mertons^  a 
Poem^  by  Mr.  tVm.  Wordsworth.  -  ^ 

fC  new  Edition  of  Mr.  Ketfs  Elrnncfits  of  General  Know* 
Ifglge^  wit^  cprrectipp^  and  ^ditio^s^ 

A  History  of  tlie  Conspiracies  formed  against  Buonaparte,* 
or  the  secret  Chronicle  of  France  and  Mafy,  from  1797  to 
I814i  in  three  octavo  Volumes. 

A  Sketch  of  the  French  Revolution  from  neo  to  1814^  by- 
Mr.  Robert  Thompson. 

flngland  at  the  Beginning;  iif  the  Nineteenth  Century,  jjft^r 
l)ie  BEiainnfr  of  Mf^.  Ve  Stael^  by  M-  D^  Lewih  in  EngtisU  and 
JFr^Rch^  in  two  octavv  Volumes. 

A  Tratislation  of  Marshal  De  Faudencourfs  Account  of  the 
Russian  Campaign  in  l^\^,  elucidating  the  Passage  of  the 
Jif^reuna^ 
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Akt.  I.    A  practical  Treatise  on  the  ordinary  Operations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.    By  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Faber,  B.D.  Rector 
of  Long  Newton  in  the  County  and  Diocese  of  Durham* 
8vo.     2^6  pp.     Rivingtpns.     1813. 

AxR.  Faber  is  well  known  to  the  public  as  an  interpreter  of 
prophecy  ;  and  the  several  volumes  which  he  has  published  upon 
that  inexhaustible  subject^  though  far  from  being  all  of  equal^ 
merit,  have  upon  the  whole  gained  hiin  a  reputation,  which  will 
probably  attract  the  attention  of  a  numerous  class  of  readers  to 
any  work  bearing  his  name  as  its  author.    The  present  volume 
has  reached  a  second  edition  ;  and  thus  sanctioned  it  seems  to 
claim  a  place  among  those  publications,  which,  while  they  have 
defended  or  explained  the  doctrines  of  our  excellent  Churcfaj, 
have  also  dignined  and  exalted  its  literary  character.     Wliether 
this  claim  can  be  justly  or  safely  admitted,  it  will  now  be  our  en- 
deavour to  ascertain,  and  we  iihall  make  no  apology  for  having 
hitherto  delayed  the  enquiry.    In  the  present  state  of  literature, 
no  Review  can  notice  every  volume  which  issues  from  the  press  ; 
all  the  legitimate  purposes  of  periodical  criticism  will  be  fully 
answered,  if  those  works  are  selected  for  examination,  which,  bj 
their  extended  circulation,  are  likely  to  influence  the  opinions, 
morals^  or  taste  of  the  country.     We  will  not  then  hesitate  Iq 
confess,  that  had  not  Mr.  Faber's  ^' Practical  Treatise"^  passed 
into  a  second  edition,  we  might  perhaps  have  excused  ourselves 
the  task  of  reviewing  it  at  all.     Had  it  descended  quietly  to  obli* 
vion,  we  should  never  have  stood  forward  to  "  drag  iis  frailties 
from  their  dread  abode  :^*  a  feeling  of  sincere  respect  for  some  of 
Mr.  Faber's  previous  labours  would  have  indac^  us  to  be  silen^ 
where  we  could  not  approve ;  and  we  should  have  joined  readily^ 
with  the  public  in  ^dmiring  his  talents  as  a  commentator  on  4ic« 
compUshed  prophecies,  and  in  forgetting  his  failure  as  a  practical 
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expositor  of  an  important  article  of  the  Christian  fafth.  As  how* 
ever  our  opinion  of  this  volume  is  thus  unfavourable^  we  con* 
sider  it  to  be  now  become  our  duty  to  state  the  grounds,  upon 
which  it  has  been  formed,  and  to  guard  our  readers  against  what 
we  deem,  fundamental  errors  in  the  author's  system ;  errors  to  be 
deprecated  at  all  times^  on  account  of  the  singularly  important 
nature  of  the  *  doctrine  which  they  tend  to  pervert,  or  obscure  ; 
and  particularly  to  be  lamented  in  the  present  instance,  as  they 
give  the  aid  of  Mr.  Faber's  acknowledged  literary  character  to 
tenets,  hitherto  prevailing  more  by  the  aid  of  persevering  zealy 
and  artful  insinuation,  than  by  the  real  talent,  solid  learning,  or 
soundness  of  judgment,  which  have  distinguished  their  defenders. 
It  appears  from  the  advertisement  prefixed  to  the  volume,  that 
it  has  been  written  several  years,  and  therefore  must  be  under* 
stood  to  speak  the  deliberate  and  settled  opinions  of  the  author. 
It  may  perhaps  gratify  Some  of  his  readers  to  be  told,  that  his 
sentiments^  on  the  important  subject  which  he  has  undertaken  to 
discuss  have  always  been  the*  same,  and  therefore,  the  statement 
.may  have  been  made;  but  assuredly  there  are  others,  and  per- 
haps  amon^  them  we  may  reckon  those,  whose'  station  and 
'abilities  will  give  weight  to  their  opinion,  who  can  only  recerve 
"this  avowal  with  feelings  of  regret,  that  his  matured  juc^ment 
had  not  suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of  making  farther  altera^- 
tions  in  a  confe^tsedly  juvenile  production ;  or  that  the  prudence^ 
which  induced  him  so  Fong  to  withold  his  Practical  Treatise  from 
^the  world,  bad  not  operated  to  its  entire  suppression. 

Most  certainly  there  is  nothing  novel,  either  in  the  view 
"which  Mr.  Faber  has  taken  of  his  subject,  or  in  his  method  of 
treating' it,  which  can  be  urged  as  a  reason  for  committing  his 
TTrealise  to  the  press:  those,  whose  professional  studies  have 
familiarized  them  with  theological  controversy,  will  soon  discover 
that  he  is  travelling  in  a  beaten  path;  that  he  is  wasting  hi^ 
strength  in  vaiii  endeavours  to  maiiltain  positions,  which  have  been 
long  declared  uhtenabfe ;  and  in  restating  arguments,  which  moret 
|>owerful  combatants  than  himself  have  found  it  impossible  to 
Uefend.  The  weapons  which  failed  in  the  hand  of  i)r^ 
lOwen,  will  not  b^ve  more  effect  when  wielded  by  Mr.  Faber  ; 
and  if  a  second  Claggctt  has  not  yet  arisen,  to  vindicate  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  of  England  from  the  misrepresentations  of 
iliis  ne>v  practical  expositor,  this  silence  will  not  be  imputed  to 
«ny  apprehension  of  the  result  of  the  contest. 
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Mr.  Fabeir  declares  in  his  advertisement^  that 

"  It  has  been  his  wish  to  exhibit,  what  he  believes,  to  the  best  ol^ 
his  judgment,  to  be  the  doqtrines  and  practice  taught  by  that  purd 
and  apostolical  Church,  of  which  he  feels  it  his  ptivilege  to  be  a 
nunister." 

Giving  him  full  credit  for  his  siriceritji  we  shall  proceed  to  ex^ 
amine  whether  his  judgment  has  not  misled  hnn ;  and  we  think 
>iVe  shall  be  able  to  shew  to  the  satisfaction^  of  our  readers,  that 
the  doctrines,  which  he  has  taken  so  much  paicis  to  explain  and 
enforce,  are,,  in  all  thbse  respects;  in  which  they  differ  frofn  thd 
gederaliy  received  opinions  of  his  fellow  labourers  in  the  vineyard 
of  Christy  neither  tadght  in  the  authorized  formularies  of  tho 
Church  of  England,  nor  to  be  proved  therefrdm. 

The  preface  contains  a  short  statement  of  the  ground  over 
ivhicd  the  reader  of  the  treatise  is  to  travel ;  arid  it  is  impossible 
to  peruse  it  attentively  without  anticipating  the  inconvenienced 
inseparable  from  a  journey  undertaken  under  the  direction  of  an 
incompetent  guide*  We  look  in  vain  for  thstt  clearness  of  ideas, 
and  pi'ecision  of  language,  which  at  once  niake  \is  acquainted 
Ivith  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  great  masters  of  controversial 
reasoning  ;  and  we  find  vA  their  stead,  preniises  inaccurately 
stated,  cbncliisions  hslstily  drawn,  and  specime^^is  in  abundance  ot 
that  perplexing  niixture  of  truth  and  error^  which  prevails 
throughout  the  whole  treatise.  We  had  marked  many  passages 
for  particular  animadversion,  but  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
dwell  at  a  greater  length  updn  the  same  topics,  wben  more  fully 
discussed  in  the  work  itself^  we  forbear  to  linger  on  the  thresh.' 
hold. 

Mr.  Faber  has  divided  liiS  treatise  into  eight  chapters :  in  the 
first  he  deduces  the  necessity  of  the  ordinary  operation?  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  from  a  view  of  the  depravity  of  nian  in  consequencd 
of  original  sin ;  in  the  four  next  he  describes  the  nature  and  effect 
of  these  operations  upon  the  understanding,  the  will,  and  the  af* 
Actions ;  in  the  sixth  he  treats  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  6ortiforter 
tind  an  interceiSsar ;  in  the  seventh  he  contrasts  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  with  the  works  of  the  flesh ;  and  in  the  conciddiiig  chapi- 
ter he  discusses  the  necessity  of  the  constant  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  conduct  us  safely  to  the  end  of  our  pilgrimage. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  accompany  him  through  the  whole  of 
the  task  which  he  has  thus  imposed  upon  himself  ;  but  selecting 
those  passages  for  particular  consideration,  in  which  important 
doctrines  appear  to  tis  to  be  imperfectly,  or  erroneously  Stated, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  shew  that  the  peculiarities,  by  which  Mr^ 
Faber's  system  is  distinguished,  cdnhot  be  deduced  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Church>  when  that  language  is  faiHy  <{upted  and 
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candidly  interpreted*  Passing  over  therefore  several  objectionable 
positions  in  the  introductory  part  of  the  first  chapter,  we  proceed 
to  Mr.  Faber's  description  of  the  effect  produced  upon  the  na« 
tureof  man  in  consequence  of  original  sin.  He  begins  by  tell* 
ing  us  that 

"  A  state  of  nature  is  constantly  opposed  in  Scripture  io  a  state  of 
grace  •**'  that  *^  the  first  is  tlje  wretched  inheritance  bequeathed  to 
us  by  our  common  progenitor  Adam ;  the  second  is  the  free  and 
unmerited  gift  of  God  the  Father,  purchased  for  us  by  God  the 
Son,  andi  conveyed  to  us  by  God  the  Holy  Ghost.'*  (p.  5«) 

Proceeding  fiuther  to  illustrate  the^  state  of  nature  in  conse* 

2uence  of  the  fall,  he  say9  that  **  the  lineaments  of  that  image  of 
rod,  in  the  likeness  of  which  Adam  was  created,  were  then 
totally  obliteratedhy  sin**  (p.  5.) ;  and  that  ^^tibe  image  of  Satan 
was  erected  in  its  stead."  (p.  Q.) 

That  a  state  of  nature  is  opposed  in  Scripture  to  a  state  of 
grace  is  undoubtedly  true  :  but  it  would  have  contributed  much 
to  the  illustration  of  that  mysterious  doctrine,  which  Mr.  Faber 
was  beginning  to  discuss,  if  he  had  given  the  plain  scriptural 
meaning  of  these  ternis*  When  we  consider  attentively  the  Ian* 
guage  of  St.  Paul,  we  must  be  convinced,  that,  by  a  state  of  na^ 
ture,  he  means  that  state  in  wbich  a  man  is  placed  before  his 
admission  into  the  Christian  covenant.  Writing  to  the  Ephe«> 
slans  of  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  their  situation^  in 
consequence  of  their  embracing  Christianity,  he  'says,  ^^  fVe 
all  had  our  conversation  in  times  past  among  the  children  of  dis- 
obedience, in  the  lusts  of  our  flesh,  fulfilling  the  desires  of  the 
flesh  and  of  the  mind  :  and  were  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath 
even  as  others.*^  (Ephes.  ii.  3.)  It  is  evident  then^  that,  when  % 
man  is  baptised  into  the  Qiristian  Church,  he  changes  his  state 
of  nature  for  the  state  of  grace;  he  ceases  to  be  '<  a  child  of 
wrath/'  in  that  particular  sense,  in  which  the  unbaptised  person 
is  said  to  be  so.  The  state  of  nature  then,  is  the  situation  of 
the  unconverted  Heathen ;  the  state  of  grace,  that  of  the  baptised 
Chrisdan :  and  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  effecit  of  original  sin 
upon  the  former,  who  is  left  to  the  inheritance  which  Adam  be« 
queathed  to  him ;  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  situation  of  the 
latter,  to  uhoni,  not  only  is  the  penalty  of  this  sin  remitted,  but 
the  influence  of  it,  in  some  degree  at  least,  weakened  and  coun* 
terbalanced  by  the  new  principle  of  grace  and  goodness  iiitro* 
duced  y^to  his  heart.  Such  is  clearly  the  interpretation  given  by 
the  Church  to  these  scriptural  phrases  ;  for  in  her  catechism,  she 
makes  every  one  of  her  members  declare  that  at  his  baptism  he  - 
became  a  child  of  God;  and  that,  being  by  nature  bojTi  in  sin^ 

and 
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9Pd  a  child  of  wrath,  he  was  made  by  that  sacniment  a  child  of 
grace.  Mostof  the  erroneous  positions  in  Mr.Faber's  treatise  may  be 
attributed  to  his  overlooking  this  very  important  distinction^  and 
therefore  applying  the  language^  by  which  the  situation  of  the  tmr 
tural  man  is  described  in  Scripture,  to  the  case  of  the  Christianj 
to  which  it  bears  no  sort  of  reference.     Our  objections  however 
do  not  stop  here,  his  description  of  the  effect  of  original  sin  up* 
on  human  nature  appears  to  us  wholly  inadmissible.    He  calls 
it  a  total  obliteration  of  the  image  of  God,  and  a  raising  up  of 
the  image  of  Satan  in  its  stead.     If  this  be  the  language  of  Scrip* 
t^re  let  Mr.  Faber  produce  his  authority ;  if  It  be  the  doctrine  of 
our  Church,  let  him  bring  forward  the  passage,  in  any  one  of 
her  authorized  forms,  in  which  she  teaches  it.    In  the  absence 
of  such  authorities,   we  solemnly  protest  against  expressioiis 
wholly  irreconcileable,  as  we  conceive^  both  with  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  Holy  Writ.    That  a  lamentable  change  did  take 
place  in  mans  nature  at  the  fiall,  cannot  be  denied ;  we  agree 
ivith  Mr.  F.  that ''  no  man,  miless  he  be  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  workings  of  his  own  heart,  can  possibly  doubt  it.   (p.  y.) 
The  image  of  God  impressed  upon  man  at  his  creation  was  then 
obscured  and  defaced,  so  that  few  traces  of  it  remained ;  but  that 
it  was  totally  obliterated,  or  that  the  itnage  of  Satan  was  erected 
in  its  steaa,  are  not  scriptural   terms,  nor  do  they  convey  th<s 
meaning  of  Scripture.     Man  became  a  fallen,  weak,  degraded 
cr^ture,  but  not  a  devil ;  he  was  ^'  very  far  gone  from  original 
r^gbteousvess^"  but  he  had  not  totally  lost  all  marks  of  it  ;  be 
was  **  of  his  own  nature  inclined  to  evil,"  but  not  altogether  sunjc 
in  iniquity  ;  he  had  still  some  good  in  his  nature ;  and  thous^ 
the  evil  preponderated,  and  he  was  the  servant  of  sin,  yet  we  have 
no  a^thpiity  for  representing  him  in  that  hideous  and  disgusting 
f$H-m,  as  that  ^'  monstnim  nulla  virtute  redemptum  a  vitiis"  which 
must  he  understood  by  the  strong  expressions  of  Mr.  Faber.  We 
earnestly  recommend  him  to  bear  in  mind  the  cautious  and  mo- 
derate language,  which  the  Church  employs  upon  this  mysteri- 
pus  subject  in  her  ninth  article ;  and  we  request  him  to  recollect, 
tiuit  this  qualified  language,  so  different  from  his  own  broad  and 
pffensive  assertions^  is  pot  applied  to  the  case  of  the  regenerated 
Christian,  without  ^mre  being  taken  still  farther  to  guard  it  frpiQ 
misconstructiou. 

Mr.  Faber  proce^  to  state,  that  the  effects  of  this  change 
are  discernible  ip  the  uuderstanding,  in  the  will,  in  the  heart,  and 
in  the  affections.  The  understanding  he  represents  as  *'  now 
dark  and  confused,  as  far  as  relates  to  spiritual  things;**  (p.  10.) 
and  in  proof  of  his  position  he  appeals  to  St.  Paul,  Rom.  i.  21, 
j22,  Sij  imhI  1  Qov.ii.  14.  By  these  texts  he  feels  himself  war*- 
Tanjb^d  in  asserting,  that  man  m  a  state  of  nature,  ^^  has  no  facuU 
ties  capable  in  di^ms^lves  of  embracing  spiritual  truths  -^  but 
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^'  is  as  much  unqualified  to  decide  upoii  them  as  a  man  bom 
blind  is  to  discriminate  between  the  various  tints  of  the  rainbow  f 
**  no  description  of  spiritual  things^  however  just/*  he  tells  ua^ 
can  communicate  a  clear  conception  of  them  to  him  ;**  for  that 
^'  they  must  be  spiritually  discerned^  and  consequently^  till  that 
spiritual  discernment  be  communicated^  heavenly  wisdom  must 
and  uill  appear  foolishness  in  his  eyes."  (pp.   11^  12.)     As  we 
differ  from  the  author  in  our  interpretation  of  the  ps^ssages  in 
Scripture  to  vn  hich  he  refers^  our  inferences  from  them  will  of 
course  differ  also.     In  the  first  of  them>  we  have  always  under- 
stood St.  Paul  to  ascribe  the  ignorance  of  the  heathen,  not  te 
their  natural  incapacity^  but  to  their  pride  and  self-conceit ;  not 
in  short  to  the  deficiency  of  their  intellects,  but  to  the  perverse^ 
ness  of  their  hearfs.     He  tells  us  that  they  are  vdthout  excuse 
for  their  ignorance,  because  they  might  have  known  God  if  they 
would ;  because  ihey  did  know  him,  but  still  refused  to  glorify 
him  as  God.    *^That,''  says  he,''  which  may  he  known  of  God 
is  manifest  in  them  ;  for  God  hath  shewed  it  unto  them.     For 
the  invisible  things   of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  arc 
clearly  seen,  being  imderstood  by  the  thitigs  that  are  made,  even 
his  eternal  poiA^er  and  Godhead ;  so  that  they  are  without  excuse; 
because  that,  when  they  knew  God  they  glorified  him  not  as  God, 
neither  were  thankful ;  but  became  vain  in  their   imagiuatioiis 
and  their  foolish  heart  was   darkened."    Rom.  i.  19,  20,  21. 
Now  far  then  the  apastle  here  supports  Mr.  Faber  in  his  as- 
'  sertion,  that  man,  in  a  state  of  nature,  has  no  faculties  capable  in 
themselves  of  embracing  spiritual  truths,  the  reader  w  ill  decide. 
We  now  turn  to  the  second  chapter  of  the  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  to  which  wc  are  next  directed.     The  apostle  says, 
that  '''the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  :  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him  ;  neither  can  he  know 
.  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned.''     It  is  the  Opinion 
of  the  best  commentators  upon  this  passage  that  the  apostle  is 
here  speaking  not  of  man  ip  a  state  of  nature,  as  opposed  to  a 
state  of  grace  ;  Tior  of  the  com pairative^af ii/rfes  of  man  in  tbes^ 
two  different  situations  ;  but  of  the  man  who  rejects  Kevelationj^ 
and  admits  of  no  higher  guide  than  philosophy,  no  other  testimony 
than  demonstiation,  framed  upon  the  principles  of  natural  reason. 
Suih  a  man,  says  tht  apostle,  "receiveth  not  the  things  of  the 
Spint  of  God  ;*'  he  will  not  accept  the  t^stiihony  of  that  Revelationj 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  made ;  these  things  then  ^*  are  foolish* 

evidence 
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dots  liot  allow  the  authority  of  that  Holy  Word  which  the  Spirit 

has  dictated,  and  therefore  will  not  learn  them  from  it.    jTbat 
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f  uch  must  be  the  meaning  of  the  apostle  is  evident  from  the  con- 
text,  in  which  he  is  contrasting  the  wisdom  of  God^  as  niad^ 
known  by  the  Gospel^  with  the  wisdom  of  man^  as  independent 
of  it ;  and  declaring  that  the  knowledge  of  spiritual  things  ca^ 
only  be  obtained  by  the  study  of  that  revelation,  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  made.     Here  then  we  see  nothing  to  justify  the  po- 
sitions of  Mr.  Faber  :  instead  of  asserting  that  *'  no  description 
of  spiritual  things  however  just  can  communicate  a  clear  con*, 
ception  of  th^m  to  (he  natural  understanding  of  man/'  or  that  in 
a  state  of  nature  he  has  no  faculties  capable  in  themselves  of  em- 
bracing spiritual  truths ;  St.  Paul  attributes  man's  ignorance  tf> 
his  unwillin^^ness  to  receive  the  **  description  of  spiritual  made  ta 
him  in  the  Scriptures ;  in  a  word,  to  the  defect  of  his  willy  not  of 
his  understanding.  God  certainly  proposes  the  evidences  of  Christi* 
anityto  out  reason ;  it  is  by  ^^  a  description  of  spiritual  things,"  in  tbe^ 
Scriptures,  '^'offered  to  our  understanding,"  that  he  has  ctjosen 
to  communicate  the  knowledge  of  them  to  us.     Shall  we  thea 
'suppose  that  natural  reason  and  understanding  are^  after  all,  ta 
be  of  no  use  ;  or  that  the  aids  which  they  require,  are  ever  with- 
held  from  those,  to  whom  he  offers  the  evidences  of  hid  Gospel> 
and  from  whom  he  exacts  in  consequence  belief  and  obedience  ! 
Mr.  Faber  attempts  to  prove  too  much.     Doubtless  the  under-* 
standing  of  them  since  the  fall  is  in  a  debased  state ;  and  be  who 
proudly  determines  that  he   will   believe  and  accept  nothing, 
which  his  own  faculties  will  not  enable  him  to  discover  and 
prove,  will  probably  never  arrive  at  religious  knowledge ;  because 
he  rejects  divine  assistance,  and  chuses  to  employ  reason  only  ia 
a  task,  to 'which  its  unassisted  powers  are  incompetent.     But 
this  is  very  different  from  that  gross  and  necessary  blindness  of 
which  Mr.  Faber  speaks ;  a  state  in  which  idiots  only  are  na-* 
turally  placed,  to  which  no  man  can  be  reduced  but  by  a  mlful 
rejection  of  the  counsel  of  God.     Wherever  the  word  of  God  is 
preached  by  his  ministers,  it  is  accompanied  by  a  grant  of  power 
to  receive  their  instructions ;  for   this  is  the  medium,  through 
which  God  has  been  pleased  ordinarily  to  open  unto  man  the 
mysteries  of  Christianity^  not  by  any  sensible  communications  or 
inspirations  of  his  Spirit.     That  Spirit  always  attends  upon  hia 
Word,  and  will  infallibly  lead  those,  who  hear  that  Word,  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth ;  and  it  was  because  our  venerable  re- 
formers were  well  assured  of  this,  that  they  have  introduced  into 
the  Homily  for  Rogation  week  that  exhortation,  which  is  quoted 
by*Mr.  Faber  (p.  12.)  with  a  view  of  strengthening  a  position^, 
which  they  never  entertained. 

Mr.  Faber  seems  to  imagine  that  Cicero's  treatise  de  Natura 
Deorum  afford.<^  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  position,  nay  even, 
that  *'  it  has  been  providentially  handed  down  to  us/'  as  if  fpr  this 
veiy  purpose,  (p.  12.) 

2  We 
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We  conceive  that  it  proves  no  more  than  this ;  that  no  human 
%isdoni^  of  itself,  can  arrive  at  tbe  knowledge  of  divine  things. 
This  we  believe  to  be  ^  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  tbe  ignorance 
of  man/'  and  on  this  it  certainly  affords  a  striking  comment* 
But  where  Mr.  Faber  deviates  from  this  doctrine,  Cicero's 
treatise  gives  him  no  support*  It  shews  that  the  wisest  Hea- 
thens were  actually  ignorant  of  all  religious  truth ;  but  it  does 
not  shew  that  they  would  have  been  incapable  of  comprehending 
it,  had  a  clear  description  of  it,  such  as  is  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, been  placed  before  them.  They  might  indeed  have  re* 
jected  the  authority  of  Holy  Writ,  and  refused  to  consider  its 
testimony ;  but  this,  as*  we  have  before  observed,  would  have  been 
a  fault  of  the  will,  not  of  the  understanding.* 
'  Mr.  Faber  next  examines  the  effect  of  original  sin  upon  the 
vrill.  On  this  part  of  the  chapter  we  have  little  to  observe;  but 
that  here  also  it  would  have  given  clearness  and  precision  to  his. 
^atement,  had  he  carefully  drawn  the  distinction  between  the 
natural  man  and  the  Christian.  It  is  of  the  former  only  that  the 
tenth  article  speaks,  when  it  says  that  ^'  the  condition  of  man 
after  the  fall  of  Adam  is  such,  that  he  cannot  turn  and  prepare 
himself  by  his  own  natural  strength  and  good  works  to  faith  and 
calling  upon  (jod."  ThoJiturgy  of  our  Church  is  A-amed  for 
the  use  of  the  latter  only ;  and  the  sins,  form  the  bondage  of 
which  we  are  therein  directed  to  pray  that  ^'  the  pitifulness  of 
God's  great  mercy  may  loose  us,"  are  actual  sins.  The  language 
of  the  petition  was  certainly  sot  intended  to  imply,  that  man  la* 
bours  under  the  same  incapacity  after  grace  received,  to  which 
he  was  subject  before  he  was  made  a  partaker  of  christian  pri« 
vileges ;  but  that  every  Christian  is  so  fir  from  being  perfect^ 
that  he  has  need  of  the  mercy  of  God  to  pardon  his  sipf,  and  the 
assistance  of  God  to  enable  him  to  forsake  them.  The  two 
ibrms  contemplate  two  classes  of  persons,  whose  ca^es  bear  no 
analogy  to  each  other ;  and  they  are  framed  with  reference  to  two 
different  doctrines  :  to  attempt  therefore  to  illustrate  the  former 
by  the  latter  is  to  open  a  door  to  endless  confusion,  by  repre- 
senting the  state  of  the  Christian  in  language  which  cata  apply 
only  to  those,  who  are  not  partakers  of  the  covenant. 


•t  s     .S  -^^ 


*  Mr.  Faber *s  classical  knowledge  is  not  to  be  lightly  questioned ; 
but  he  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  design  of  the  treatise  de  Na- 
tura  Deorum,  when  he  makes  Cicero  chargeable  with  all  the  ig« 
norance  and  errors  to  be  found  in  it.  His  object  was  %o  deliver, 
fully  and  fairly  the  opinions  of  contending  sects  on  the  question 
before  him ;  and  the  sentiment  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
BaUus,  the  advocate  of  the  Stoics,  is  surely  not  imputable  to  hioi 
an  avowed  academic.    £ev, 
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.  The  same  objection  lies  against  the  quotation  made  by  Mr* 
Faber  (p.  17)  from  the  Hoinil>  of  the  misery  of  man.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  Homily  is  to  give  us  such  a  scriptural  representation 
of  the  wretched  situation  of  man  by  nature^  as  may  t^  ach  us  to 
set  a  proper  vaiue  upon  that  great  salvation  wrought  out  for  us 
by  Jesus  Christ :  by  making  extracts  from  it  therefore^  to  iilus* 
trateour  condition  as  members  of  Christ's  Churchy  and  heirs  of 
that  Salvation,  he  has  viholly  perverted  its  meaning. 

From  the  influence  of  original  sin  upon  the  understanding ;  and 
the  will,  Mr.  Faber  goes  on  to  state  its  operations  upon  the 
heart  and  the  affections.     He  tells  us,  that, 

f  **  After  our  first  parents  had  yielded  to  the  temptations  of  Satan^ 
an  almost  total  inversion  of  the  former  affections  of  the  heart  took 
place.  Man  then  began  to  hate  that  which  he  ought  to  love,  and 
to  love  what  he  ought  to  hate.  The  pure  and  holy  law  of  God, 
which  thwarts  his  vicious  inclinations,  became  the  object  of  his 
fiercest  aversion ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  wickedness  became  his 
pleasure  and  delight."  (p.  20.) 

He  seems  indeed  to  be  aware,  that  such  statements  as  these 
will  not  be  readily  admitted  ;  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  support 
them  by  something  more  than  assertion. 

«*  This  doctrine  however,"  says  he,  **  is  not  unfrequently  denied 
even  on  the  ground  of  personal  experience ;  and  those,  who  urge 
jt,  are  thought  to  paint  human  nature  in  much  blacker  coloura 
than  she  really  deserves.  It  may  perhaps  be  allowed,  that  we  have 
Irailties,  venial  frailties ;  but  our  nature  is  asserted  to  be  in  the 
main  ever  favours^le  to  virtue,  and  averse  to  vice."  (p.  21.) 

Such  an  objection  as  this  might  have  been  easily  refuted  ;  for 
to  say,  that  oar  nature  in  the  main  is  ever  favourable  to  virtue,  and 
averse  to  vice,  is  to  fall  into  the  opposite  extreme.  To  virtue, 
in  the  abstract,  our  natural  reason  will  generally  be  favourable  ; 
but  reason  itself  is  often  the  slave  of  passion,  and  then  the  prac* 
tice  of  man  contradicts  his  theory,  and  he  does  that  which  he  does 
not  allow.  Nature  therefore  is  chargeable  with  more  that  mere 
venial  frailty,  and  cannot  be  truly  said  to  be  in  the  main  always 
practically  favourable  to  virtue.  Still  however  this  does  not  ex- 
culpate those  from  having  painted  human  nature  in  blacker  colours 
|han  she  deserves,  who  assert,  that  man  by  nature  hates  what  be 
ought  to  love,  and  loves  what  he  ought  to  bate  ;  v\  ho  declare 
that  the  pure  and  holy  law  of  God  is  the  object  of  /iisJUrcesi 
aversion,  and  that  wickedness  becomes  his  pleasure  and  delight. 
This  is  rash  language,  which  ill  betits  the  character  of  a  sober, 
discriminating  theologian ;  and  affords  one  instance  among 
iQany,  that  this  production  of  the  author's  juvenile  studies  should 

not 
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not  have  been  committed  to  the  press  withoat  more  alteration, 
than  he  has  chosen  to  give  it. 

For  farther  proof  of  what  he  calls  '^  the  bitter  animosity  of 
the  heart  against  God/*  (p.  31.)  he  refers  to  the  partial  manner, 
ID  which  men  perform  their  duties.  He  tells  us  that  '^  each  in- 
dividual selects  the  duty^  which  best  suits  his  inclination^  and 
acems  to  forget  that  any  others  are  in  existence,**  (p.  25.)  aricf 
that  "  iH  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  he  perceives  not  the  enmity 
of  a  corrupt  heart  ,against  God,  because,  from  mere  physical 
reasons  he  feels  no  repugnance  to  it:" (p.  26)  but  that  still,  if 
lie  be  called  upon  to  perform  other,  more  difficult  duties,  then 
^  he  may  possibly  find,  that  he  contains  the  same  evil  disposition 
in  embryo ;"  and  that,  as  one  instance  of  this,  '^  we  too  fre- 
quently behold  those,  who  are  foremost  in  every  active  duty, 
shrink  with  disgust  from  the  resignation  of  worldl)^  pleasure/'  (p, 
27)*  Having  filled  several  pages  in  this  manner,  he  concludes 
that,  *^  what  has  been  said  is  amply  sufficient  to  prove,  that  '*  the 
carnal  mind  is  enmity  with  God;*^  (p.  31.)  a  position  which  no 
Christian  will  require  Mr.  Faber  to  prore,  because  it  stands  al- 
ready upon  an  authority,  to  which  he  will  readily  bow.  But  if 
Jlr.  Faber  imagines,  that  when  St.  Paul  asserted,  that  ,^^  tlie 
carnal  mind  is  enmity  with  God,"  he  meant,  that  the  heart  ©f 
«very  man,  whether  living  in  a  st^te  of  nature,  or  grace,  whether 
Christian,  or  Kealhcn,  "  entertains  a  bitter  animosity  against 
God  ;"  we  conceive,  that  he  is  far  from  understanding  the 
apostle's  language.  If  this  be  not  his  interpretation  of  Rom. 
irjii.  7.  we  cannot  divine  his  reason  for  bringing  it  forward  ;  or 
his  meaning,  in  concluding  the  subject  with  the  following  per- 
s'onal  appeal.  ^*  ]f  any  person  still  doubt  it,"  namely,  that  the 
carnal  mind  is  enmity  with  God,  "  let  him  but  ignorantly  apply 
himself  to  those  allotted  duties  which  are  most  irksome  to  him, 
and  he  will  quickly  find  an  argument  in  his  own  breast,  infinitely 
stronger  than  any  that  have  been  here  adduced."  (p.  31.) 

Fron)  *^  ih-e  bitter  animosity  against  God,''  which  he  attributes 
to  the  human  heart,  he  deduces  its  ^'  extreme  depravity  ;"  which 
he  conceives  to  be  "  connected  with  it  in  the  way  of  cause  and 
effect."  (p.  31 .)  This  opinion  he  endeavours  to  support  by  a  qucv- 
tation  from  the  works  of  the  author  of  the  Catholic  Doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  ;  in  which  the  truth  is  expressed  in  language,  at  once 
luminous,  and  forcible.  It  is  however  to  be  observed,  that  Mr. 
Jones  is  distinctly  speaking,  in  this  passage,  not  of  Christians, 
but  of  **  the  natural  man,"  or  as  he  hiuihelf  explains  the  term^ 
^' the  man  remaining  in  that  state  wherein  the  fall  left 
Jiim."  As  Mr.  Faber  is  discussing  the  case  of  Christians,  those 
with  whom  the  Christian  preacher  is  now  conv^-sant,  (vide  pp. 
S6,  £9,  SO.  j  the  reader  must  perceive,  that  he  employs  M  r .  J  ones'* 
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language  to  defend  a  position,  which  that  excellent  divine  never 
intended  to  maintain.  But  this  is  his  method  throughout  the 
chapter  :  all  which  he  finds  in  the  Homilies,  and  articles  of  our 
Church,  and  in  the  writmgs  of  her  ablest  divines,  descriptive  of 
man  in  a  state  of  nature,  he  applies  without  scruple  to  the  bap^ 
tiled  Christian ;  and  never  considering  the  change  which  takes 
place  in  the  heart  at  baptism  ;  or  making  any  allowance  for  the 
influence  of  that  new  principle  of  holiness,  then  implanted  in  it 
by  the  Holy  Spirit;  he  attributes  to  it  fierce  animosity  against 
God,  urt^r  depravity,  insensibility,  stupidity,  and  all  the  odious 
qualities,  with  which  a  strained  and  exaggerated  interpretation 
of  texts  of  scripture  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  subject,  can  fur- 
nish  him.  For  this  purpose  he  hesitates  not  to  force  into  his  ser- 
vice Ephes.  iv.  ig^  expressly  applied  by  St.  Paul  himself  to  the 
unconverted  Gentiles;  and  1  Tim.  iv.  2,  a  passage  descry)tive  of 
those,  who  should  "  in  the  latter  times  depart  from  the  faith,  and 
give  heed  to  seducing  spirits,  and  doctrines  of  devils."  Had  this 
proceeded  from  an  ignorant  fanatic,  it  would  not  have  surprised 
us  ;  but  when  a  man  of  learning,  a  clergyman  of  our  own  Church|^ 
condescends  to  support  his  peculiar  opinions  by  such  a  per** 
version  of  Scripture,  our  astouisbment  is  only  exceeded  by  our 
regret. 

Our  observations  on  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  this  chapter, 
with  which  Mr.  Faber  closes  his  view  of  the  effects  of  original 
sin,  must  necessarily  be  short.  If  his  remarks  are  intended  to  il-r 
lustrate  the  natural  slate  of  man,  they  are  wholly  irrelevant ;  for 
he  has  continually  addressed  himself  throughout  the  chapter  to 
Christians,  and  has  repeatedly  given  his  readers  to  understand^ 
that  be  is  describing  men  as  he  now  finds  them,  the  men,  with- 
whom  a  Christian  minister,  in  a  Christian  church,  is  officially 
connected.  If  the  state  of  the  natural  man  was  not  in  his  con« 
temptation,  we  hesitate  not  to  affirm,  that  neither  the  doctrine  of 
our  church,  nor  that  of  the  Scriptures,  of  which  she  is  the  faithful 
interpreter,  will  allow  of  his  describing  the  situation  of  Christians 
in  such  language  as  the  following  passage  contains. 

"  Man  being  thus  depraved  in  the  understand  in  o^^  the  *(mU,  and 
the  affections^  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  observe  that  he  must  in 
consequence  have  lost  all  power  of  serving  God.  Ufiable  t»  dis- 
cover his  will,  hating  it  when  it  is  discovered  to  him,  and  so  pol' 
lutedby  sin  that  he  is  utterly  unable  to  cleanse  himself,  how  can  he 
perform  in  his  own  strength  any  acceptable  service  ?  He  may  in- 
deed in  the  pride  of  his  high  speculations,  imagirte  himself  to  be 
rich,  and  to  have  need  of  nothing  ;  but  the  word  '(J  (rod  will  inform 
him,  that  he  is  voretched,  and  miserable^  and  poor,  and  blind,  and 
Wiked,"  (p.  M'.) 

And 
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'  And  yet^  though  the  whole  tenor  of  his  observations  seems  In 
jrequire^  that  these  expressions  should  be  understood  as  appi  jing 
to  the  general  state  of  Chrbtians^  we  hesitate  to  say  that  this 
sHisI  have  been  the  author's  meaning ;  because  he  immediaitetjf 
ftdds  a  remark  upon  the  ^^  actions  of  the  natural  man/^  aud  ap- 
peals to  the  iSth  article^  which  relates  wholly  to  "  good  work» 
fione  before  tfae  grace  of  God  and  inspiration  of  bis  Spirit^ ! ! 
Does  he  believe  that  there  are  baptised  Christians,  wha  have 
never  received  the  grace  of  God>  or  naspiration  of  hi»  Spirit  I 
This  ia  a  question^  which  other  parts  of  his  volume  may  enable 
us  lo  answer  ;  at  present  we  look  in  vain  foe  a  clue  to  guide  us 
Ihroi^h  this  labyrinth  of  contradictions  and  confusion^  and  glacHy 
escape  from  the  chapter^  leavii^  this  passage  to  be  interpreted  al 
ibeir  leisure  by  those  who  have  more  skill  or  more  patience  thao 
*  ourselves* 

**  In  this  miserable  condition  is  every  man  born*  Fallen  from 
bus  high  estate^  and  sunk  in  the  deep  sleep  of  presumptuous  wicked*^ 
Bess,  he  refuses  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  any'  human  diarmer,  chana 
be  never  so  wkely.**  (p.  35*) 

Soo^e  modem  CEdipus  may  pevhapsbe  ibttnd>  who  will  be  ablets 
inform  us  how  a  man  can  be  said  to  be  born^  *^  sunk  in  tfae  deep 
sleep  of  presumptuous  wickedness,  and  refusing  to  listen  to  tbM» 
voice  of  human  charmers  ^**  and  bow  ^  presumptuous  wicked* 
ness**  can  be  a  proper  designation  of  original  sin>  the  <mly  in^ 
quity  in  which  a  man  can  by  any  possibility  be  bora* 

ounroi  TO  7  anr/fj^  ovy^krn  oiovr^sjii 

Having  thus  laid  down  his  ground  plan  after  his  own  manner 
IMr.  Faber  proceeds  to  build  his  superstructure  upon  it  in  the 
following  chapters,  ^s  we  have  already  shewn,  that  he  has  not 
always^  strictly  adhered  to  the  platform  of  tlie  Church  of  £i^- 
land  a$  the  site  of  his  intended  building  ;  our  readers  will  not 
expect  to  find  his  edifice  either  in  it»  ordier  or  proportions  ex- 
actly similar  to  that^  which  she  has  erected  upon  the  foundation 
of  the  apostles  and  prophets  i  whether^  in  his  departures  from 
the  original  plan>  he  has  shewn  the  skill  and  judgment  of  a  wise 
master  buikler»  we  shall  willingly  leave  for  others  to  determine  ;; 
considering  our  duty  to  be  performed^  when  we  have  pointed  out 
bis  deviations  from  the  authorized  modeL 

^fter  some  unsuccessful  attempts  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of 
^  free  wlll>*  we  are  introduced  to  the  immediate  subject  of  thje 
treatise^  a  consideration  of  the  ordinary  Operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit^  by  Uie  following  judicious  observations : 

**  A  con* 
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^  A  considerable  degree  of  prudence  and  caution  u  ilecessarf 
in  treating  of  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  the  two  ex« 
Cremes  of  enthusiasm  and  pro&neness  should  be  equally  avoided." 

^  Persons  of  a  sanguine  temperament  have  not  unfrequentlj 
been  so  far  deluded  by  a  mischievous  fanaticism,  as  to  cnistake 
the  workings  of  a  heated  imagination  for  the  immediate  dictates 
of  Heaven,  Hence  they  have  been  sometimes  led  to  undervalue 
even  the  sacred  word  of  God,  and  to  fancy  that  they  are  actually 
taught  by  inspiratiim  without  making  any  use  of  the  means  which 
the  Almighty  has  been  pleased  to  appoint.  The  consequence  of 
such  cifude  and  unscriptural  notions  is  sufficiently  evident:  the 
unhappy  victims  of  this  fatal  (delusion  fall  fironi  one  absurdity  into 
another^  the  sport  of  every  wind  o?  doctrine,  and  the  pity  of  all 
•ober  minded  Christians.  The  error,  to  which  I  allude,  consistg 
In  mistaking  the  extraordinary  for  the  ordinary  operations  of  th^ 
Spirit.  We  are  not  in  the  present  day  to  expect  any  new  reve* 
lations."  (p.  45.) 

It  always  gives  ns  pleasure  to  travel  with  Mr.  Faber,  whed 
we  can  conscientiously  pursue  the  same  road ;  and  we  wiQ 
freely  confess  that  we  have  found  him^  on  such  occasions,  an 
instructive  and  intelligent  companion ;  we  lament  therefore  tha^ 
the  irregularities  of  his  course  oblige  us  so  often  to  part.  We 
will  not  object  to  his  , appealing  to  Galatians  i.  8.  in  confir- 
mation of  the  undoubted  verity^  that  ''  we  are  not  in  the  present 
day  to  expect  any  new  revelatioas  ;*'  however  we  may  be  in- 
clmed  to  prefer  that  interpretation  of  the  apostles  expressioiij, 
''  any  other  gospeF  which  represents  him  to  mean,  not  a  new 
revelation,  but  any  doctrine  contrary  to  that  gospel,  which  he 
was  commissioned  to  preach.  But  when  he  goes  on  to  say^ 
that  '^  the  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  hot  to  reveal  any  ad* 
diiional  doctrines  to  us ;  but  to  enable  us  to  understand  spi^^ 
ritualiy  those  which  have  been  already  revealed;**  (p.  46.) 
though  we  fully  acquiesce  in  the  negative  part  of  ^is  position, 
yet^  luiless  we  have  mistaken  bis  meanings  which  we  would  not 
willingly  do,  we  can  by  no  means  subscribe  to  the  doctrine 
apparently  inculcated  by  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence. 

Does  Mr.  Faber  intend  to  imply^  that  there  is  a  hidden  and 
mystical  sense  in  the  Scriptures^  not  discoverable  but  by  secret 
and  particular  illumination  ?  Or  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  in 
themselves  intelligible  unto  the  purposes  of  salvation^  without 
new  aid  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  enable  us  to  understand  his 
own  work  i  For  such  an  opinion  we  find  no  authority  in  the 
Scriptures  themselves ;  nor  do  we  believe  that  a  single  passage 
can  be  produced^  which^  when  fairly  interpreted^  with  a  proper 
regard  to  the  whole  scope  and  meaning  of  the  context,  gives  us- 
any  reason  to  expect,  that  we  shall  individually  receive  from 
tbft  HoFy  Spirit  any  illumiiiatioj  or  convictioq  to  assure  us  of 

the 
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the  truths  or  to  explain  the  meaning  of  those  things,  >vh]ch  h^ve 
been  already  revealed.  Mr.  Faber  appeals  to  the  case  of  th^ 
Bereans ;  but  we  conceive  that  this,  when  properly  stated,  witl 
he  found  in  no  respect  to  substantiate  his  positions.  They 
beard  St.  Paul  preach  the  Gospel,  and  refer  to  the  Scripture^ 
of  the  Old  Testament  for  proofs,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  that 
person,  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law,  and  the  prophets  did 
Kvrite ;  and  they  ''  diligently  seairched  these  Scriptures,'^  td> 
ascertain  whether  these  things  were  so :  an  instance  of  sinceret 
desire  to  build  their  faith  lipon  the  solid  foundation  of  know- 
ledge, for  which  they  are  justly  praised.  Therefore  says  the 
^Evangelist  ''  many  of  them  believed  ;*'  that  is,  because  they 
adopted  this  method ;  the  general  assistances  of  God's  grace 
being  no  doubt  granted  to  them,  in  common  with  ail  other 
christian  converts.  But  we  are  not  told^  that  any  particular 
«d  was  imparted  to  them,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  onder- 
ctand  the  Scriptures  in  a  spintual  sense;  nor  have  we  any 
authority  for  supposing,  that  the  sacred  writings  bear  any  other 
meaning  but  that  which  our  natural  intellects  may  collect  from 
the  grammatioal  construction  of  their  language,  by  the  samef 
rules  of  interpretation  which  would  be  applied  to  any  other 
author.  We  cannot  then  but  object  to  expressions,  which  ia-^ 
timate  the  necessity  of  further  illumination  to  enable  christians 
to  understand  spiritually  the  things  which  have  been  already 
revealed.  The  Holy  Spirit  has  made  known  unto  us  the  doc-^ 
trines  of  our  religion,  through  the  medium  of  a  written  word  ; 
to  this  word  we  are  commanded  to  pay  diligent  attention,  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  fear,  that  it  will  in  any  essential  point  bei 
imintelligible  to  our  natural  faculties  if  we  use  theni  properly. 

Mr.  Faber  reasons  well  against  the  impropriety  of  confounding 
the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  gifts  6f  the  Spirit,  so  ais  to 
Mistake  one.  for  the  other ;  but  when  he  attempts  to  describe 
these  ordinary  gifts;  his  language  is  often  caVcuIated  to  lead 
the  unwary  reader  into  the  very  error  against  which  he  pro* 
fesses  to  guard  him  ;  for  it  teaches  him  to  look  for  some  more 
sensible  communications  of  spiritual  assistance,  than  the  Scrip-' 
tures  any  where  promise.  Nothing  we  conceive,  can  be  morei 
likely  to  lead  to  such  delusive  expectations  than  the  following 

language. 

« 

:  <<  Our  Lord  indeed  compares  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  to 
the  windy  and  we  can  no  more  discern  the  one  than  the  other : 
nevertheless,  if  we  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  our  souls 
must  be  as  sensible  of  his  influence  by  its  beneficial  e&ets,  aa( 
our  bodies  are  of  the  impulse  of  the  air  when  in  motion.  Unless 
this  be  allowed,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  say  x»hat  we  are  to  under-* 
stand  by  such  a  comparison."    P.  49. 
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To  relieve  Mr.  Faber  at  once  from  die  difficulty  vvliich  h« 
suggest*}  ia  the  concluding  words  of  this  passage,  it  may  be 
auffic'ent  to  remind  him,  that  the  comparison,  which  he  tiqds 
it  '^  not  very  easy  to  understand/'  is  wholly  instituted  by  himself; 
and  therefore,  if  it  prove  unintelligible  and  inapplicable  {and 
we  verily  believe  it  to  be  both)  he  has  only  to  discontinue  the 
use  of  it*  Our  Lord  compared  the  %peraiiotis  of  the  Spirit 
to  the  wind  ;  but  it  by  no  means  follow^  from. hence  that  the 
same  comparison  will  illustrate  its  effects ;  unless  indeed  Mr. 
Faber  can  prove,  that  because  the  operatiotis  of  the  Spirit  are 
as  little  to  be  discerned  as  those  of  the  wind,  therefore  its  effecti 
must  be  as  palpable  to  our  souls^  as  the  impulses  of  the  air 
when  in  motion  are  to  our  bodies.  Those  who  can  admit  this 
lo  be  sound  and  conclusive  reasoning,  may  perhaps  think  Mr« 
Taber  justified  in  straining  the  figurative  language  of  our  Saviour 
so  far  beyond  its  intended  meaning  :  for  ourselves,  we  shall  be 
contented  with  rejecting  altqgether  the  comparison  between  the 
effects  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  impulses  of  the  air  when  in  motioi^ 
as  calculated  to  convey  no  meaning  at  all,  which  can  be  re- 
conciled with  the  general  doctrine  of  Scripture  upon  the  subject. 
Our  oljgections  to  this  passage  are  not  yet  fully  statt-d.  Mr* 
Faber  represents  it  to  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  ChristiHUs 
have  received  the '  Holy  Ghost  cr  not ;  and  teaches  them  to; 
resolve  that  doubt,  by'  appealing  to  their  own  sensible  expe- 
rience of  the  effect  of  his  influence.  As  it  is  the  avowed  object 
of  this  treatise  *'  to  exhibit  the  plain  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England/'  we  must  remind  the  author,  that,  in  her  opinion  all 
her  members  at  baptism  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Uiiost ; 
and  as  it  has  never  been  held,  that  the  soul  is  immediately 
made  as  sensible  of  this  beneficial  effect  of  baptism,  as  the 
body  is  of  the  impulse  of  the  air ;  here  is  one  proof  of  the 
fallibility  of  his  proposed  criterion.  We  have  already  had 
occasion  to  prove  at  some  length,  that  this  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  respecting  the  effect  of  baptism  * ;  assuming  then 
for  the  present  that  such  is  the  fact^  we  further  maintain,  that 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  Christian  is  not  dis- 
cernible^ nor  distinguishable  in  its  operation  from  the  dictates 
of  his  own  mind.  BuJt  as  we  are  assured  in  the  Scriptures,  ihat 
all  christian  graces  and  virtues  are  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  if 
our  consciences  betir  us  witness  that  we  have  these  graces  and 
virtues^  we  may  t>e  satisfied  that  we  have  continued  to  live  under 
his  influence.    Thus  far  it  may  be  said^  that  a  retrospective 


•  Vide  Review  of  Simeon's  Address  and  Appendix,  and  Marsh's 
two  Beplies.  Vol.  i.  p.  264?. 
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view  of  our  general  character  and  conduct  may  make  us  aen- 
sible,  that  we  have  partaken  in  the  influence  of  the  Spirit^  by 
ascertaining  its  effects ;  but  the  assertion  that,  at  any  pArticuiai* 
time^  we  are  as  sensible  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
our  minds,  as  our  bodies  are  of  the  impulse  of  the  air  when  in 
motion,  is,  as  we  conceive^  unwarranted  by  the  language  of  the 
Church,  and  not  to  be  (Proved  from  the  Scriptures.  Mr.  Faber 
proceeds  thus : 

'^  When  a  total  change  takes  place  in  ft  man's  soul,  a  change 
so  great  that  it  is  called  in  Scripture  a  passage  from  darkness  to 
Ugl^t^Jrom  extinction  to  animation  *,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that 
it  should  not  be  perceired.  This  change  consists  in  an  ittumi*' 
nation  of  the  understandings  a  restoratiofi  of  the  freedom  of  the 
tut//,  and  a  regulation  qf  the  affections^  (p.  49.)  To  illus« 
irate  the  author's  meaning  still  farther,  we  add  the  first  sentence 
of  the  following  paragraph.  *^  The  first  thing  necessary  to* 
wards  our  becoming  cniloren  of  Grod  is  the  illumination  of  tht 
understanding.**    P.  50* 

According  then  to  Mr.  Faber  a  ti^al  change  must  take  place 
in  the  soul  of  every  man,  before  he  can  become  a  chUd  of  God  ^ 
and  this  change,  which  is  produced  at  no  definite  time,  will  b0 
as  perceptible  by  his  soiu,  when  it  does  take  place,  as  the 
impulse  of  the  wind  is  by  the  body  which  is  exposed  to  it.  Wa 
are  not  told  where  the  Church  of  England  teaches  this  doctrine^ 
nor  is  it  supported  by  any  appeal  to  the  Scriptures,  if  we  except 
that  forced  interpretation  of  our  Saviour's  language  to  JNico* 
demus,  which  has  been  already  pointed  out. 

In  the  absence  then  of  all  attempt  at  proof,  it  will  be  sufficient 
for  us  to  say,  that  the  Church  of  England  teaches  her  members 
to  believe,  that  they  are  made  children  of  God  at  their  baptism  ; 
when  a  change  from  a  state  of  nature  to  a  state  of  grace  is 
worked  on  them,  they  being  then  bom  again  of  water  and  of 
die  Spirit,  and  thus  made  new  creatures.    But  she  does  not 
hold  or  teach,  that  this  change  is  at  all  perceptible  at  the  tima 
by  the  soul  of  the  baptized  persons ;  though  she^  affirms,  that 
its  effects  may  afterwards  be  discernible,  through  the  mediuoi 
of  their  general  conduct*     Such  doctrines  as  Mr.  Faber  has 
chosen  to  inculcate  in   this  passage,  have  fostered  all   those 
enthusiastic  and  dangerous  fancies,  which,  under  the  name  of 
the  Hew  Birth,  have  been  propagated  by  half- instructed  and 
brain*sick  fanatics :  they  tend  to  perplex  weak  heads,  and  distress 
faint  hearts ;   to  elate   some  with  spiritual  pride,  and  depress 
Others   with   unreasonable  despondency ;  to  obscure  the  true 
doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  Church,  and  to  destroy 

*  1  John,  iL  8.    Ephes.  i.  18*    Ibid.  ii«  1,  & 
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the  moral  influence  of  pure  and  sober  Christianity.  We  grieve 
to  find  that  a  man  of  unquiestioned  learning  has  written  so  un« 
guardedly,  as  to  give  even  a  seeming  countenance  to  such  mis- 
chievous  absurdities. 

Mr,  Taber  »  readers,  however,  are  to  believe,  that  he  ''exhibits 
the  plain  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England/'  when  he  assuresr 
them^  that,  until  they  have  felt  this  conversion,  or  total  change 
take  place  in  their  souls,  *^  the  word  of  God  must  remain  a 
sealed  book  to  them ;  (p.  5 1  )  so  that  although  they,  may  ''  com- 
prehend the  literal  and  grammatical  construction  of  the  sen- 
tences^ they  will  derive  no  more  saving  knowledge  from  it 
than  the  Jews  did  from  the  law  when  they  crucified  the 
Lord  of  life."  (p.  51.)  They  are  to  consider  tl^emselves^ 
''  as  totally  devoid  of  all  spiritual  understanding,  as  a  blind  man 
is  of  the  faculty  of  discerning  material  objects ;"  (p.  55*)  they 
are  to  believe,  that  they  cannot  form  any  steady  or  effectual 
resolutions  of  serving  God,  or  fix  their  affections  upon  him, 
or  their  duty^  to  any  good  purpose. 

These  positions,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  it  is  Mr.  Faber's 
object  to  establish  and  illustrate,  through  this,  and  the  three 
next  chapters.  We  cannot  be  expected  to  follow  him  closely 
through  the  whole  of  his  discussion ;  and  sufficient  has  already 
been  said  to  put  the  reader  upon  his  guard,  and  to  vvarn  him 
not  hastily  to  form  his  opinions  of  the  doctrines  of  our  excelleut 
Church,  from  the  ipse  dixit  of  this  expositor. 

So  vital  is  the  importance  of  the  subject  under  discussion  to 
the  whole  Christian  Church,  that  our  readers  would  have  reason 
for  dissatisfaction^  were  we  to  slur  over  the  remainder  of  this 
treatise  with  a  hurried  or  partial  notice.  We  shall  therefore  re- 
serve the  consideration  of  the  many  most  interesting  points 
which  still  remain,  for  our  ensuing  Number ;  on  which,  though 
we  differ  very  materially  with  Mr.  Faber,  we  trust  that  we  shall 
differ  both  with  candour  and  respect. 

(To  be  continued i) 


Art.  II.  Roderick,  the  last  of  the  Goths,  By  Robert  Soutkef/, 
Esq,  Poet  Laureat,  and  Member  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Aca- 
demy,    Longman,  1814. 

xHlS  is  the  first  time  that  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  pay- 
ing Mr.  Souihey  the  attention  which  he  deserves;  and  we  avail 
ourselves  of  it  gladly.     His  name  is  one^  which^  we  confess,  we 
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in  the  course  of  it,  without  forgetting  the  fjrailty  of  human  At* 
tur^^is  displayed  one  constant  triumph  of  principle  over  the  most 
besetting  tempitations ;  and  before  it  ends,  there  is  not  a  turbulent, 
unruly  feeling  of  an  ill  regulated  mind,  that  is  not  subdued,  into 
"  the  perfect  peace,  the  peace  of  Heaven." 

There  are  some  of  our  readers,  whom  such  a  declaration  will 
alarm ;  they  are  so  accustomed  to  divest  poetry  of  its  moral,  that 
when  they  hear  of  a  hero. with  grey  locks  in  a  friar's  gown,  they 
will  apprehend  that  the  poem  is  but  a  sermon  in  blank  verse. 
Courage,  however,  cAers  enfans;  here  is  plenty  of  sword  and 
dagger,  war-horse  and  chariot,  a  bugle  or  two,  some  little  lov^, 
several  beauties,  and  even  a  marriage  in  prospectuy  with  all 
otlier  ingredients  of  a ''  charming  poem."  If  any  one  doat  so 
desperately  on  ''  love  and  glory,"  that  this  does  not  content  him, 
we  are  very  sorry,  but  we  cannot  honestly  recommend  Don  Rode- 
rick to  his  attention. 

The  poem  opens  with  a  brief  allusion  to  the  follies  and  crimes 
of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain,  which  had  been  visited  on  them  by 
the  invasion  of  the  Moors  from  Africa ;  of  this  invasion,  a  private 
wrong  and  private  vengeance,  the  violence  offered  to  Florinda, 
and  the  blind  anger  of  Count  Julian  were  the  immediate  causes. 
Though  Roderick  had  committed  so  flagrant  an  act,  yet  was  he 
not  without  great  qualities ;  it  was  the  first  blemish  of  a  well 
spent  life ;  and  the  sceptre  which  he  had  wielded  with  applause^ 
passed  not  away  from  his  hand  without  glory.  The  decisive 
battle  lasted  for  eight  successive  days ;  perfidy  at  length  prevailed. 
Orpas,  Sisibert,  and  Ebba,  princes  of  a  rival  line,  and  the  two 
latter  owing  their  lives  to  Roderick's  former  mercy,  went  over  to 
the  Moor,  and  gave  him  his  victory.  This  introduces  the  hero 
to  our  notice,  and  he  appears  before  us  in  the  most  interesting 
manner.  Here  Mr.  Southey  has  shewn  much  judgment ;  it  was 
necessary  to  display  him  gallantly,  and  even  desperately  fighting, 
in  order  to  give  credence  to  the  motives  which  induced  his  flight, 
and  throw  that  interest  over  him,  which  at  first,  perhaps,  he  might 
have  wanted. 

"  Bravely  in  tfeat  eight  days*  fight 
The  King  had  striven — ^for  victory  first,  while  hope 
Remained,  then  desperately  in  search  of  death.^ 
The  arrows  past  him  by  to  right  and  lef);. 
The  spear-point  piercea  him  not,  the  scymitar 
Glanced  from  his  helmet.    Is  the  shield  of  Heaven^ 
Wretch  that  I  am,  extended  bver  me? 
Cried  Roderick,  and  he  dropt  Orelio's  reins. 
And  threw  his  hands  aloft  in  frantic  prayer : 
Death  is  the  only  mercy  that  I  cr^ve ! 
Death,  soon  and  short !-— death  and  forgetfulness ! 

Alouil 
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Aloud  he  cried ;  but  in  his  inmost  heart 

There  answered  him  a  secret  voice,  that  spake 

Of  righteousness  and  judgment  after  death. 

And  God's  redeeming  love,  which  fain  would  save 

The  guilty  sbul  alive.     'Twas  agony, 

And  yet  *twas  hope— a  momentary  light 

That  flashed  through  utter  darkn^s  on  the  cross^ 

To  point  salvation,  then  lefl  all  within 

Dark  as  before.     Fear,  never  felt  till  then, 

Sudden  and  irresistible,  as  stroke 

Of  lightning,  smote  him."     P.  4. 

In  obedience  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  he  drops  from 
his  horse^  divests  himself  of  his  armour  and  all  royal  insignia^ 
and  in  a  peasant's  weeds  steals  from  the  field  of  battle.  The 
circumstances  of  his  flight  are  beautifully  told  ;  it  commetices  at 
evening,  and  continues  for  seven  days  and  nights.  Night  and 
day  have  each  their  horrors  for  his  troubled  conscience;  in  the 
darkness  dreadful  recollections  agitate  him^  fiends  seem  to  baunt 
him^  and^  still  more  harrowing,  the  image  of  Florinda^- 


**  that  agony 


Still  in  her  face,  which,  when  the  deed  was  dopes 
Inflicted  on  her  ravisher  the  curse. 
That  it  invoked  from  Heaven,** 

Warns  him  off ''  with  her  abhorrent  hands'*  from  the  cross,  which 
he  pants  to  fly  to  for  mercy.  When  day  returns,  the  desolation 
of  the  counti7,  the  abandonment  of  the  villages,  the  miseries  of 
the  crowding  fugitives  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions,  particu- 
larly well  drawn  by  the  poet,  and  the  universal  cur&es  on  his  own 
Dame,  bring  before  him  realities  fully  as  insupportable  as  the 
illusions  of  darkness.  On  the  eighth  eve  he  arrives  at  the  Cau- 
lian  Schools,  a  celebrated  monastery  of  that  day,  on  the  Gua- 
diana^  near  Merida.  It  was  the  hour  of  vespers^  but  no  vesper 
beill  was  heard ;  this  too,  like  every  other  defenceless  place,  was 
abandoned;  the  monks  and  their  scholars  had  retreated  within 
the  walls  of  Merida.  One  alone  remained ;  from  five  years  old^ 
up  to  a  ripe  old  pge,  he  had  served  the  altar  and,  in  the  true  he- 
roic spirit  of  the  early  martyrs,  he  had  determined  not  to  fiy  from 
his  post,  but  to  meet  his  death  of  glory  where  he  had  passed  his 
long  life  of  innocence  and  holiness.  Homano  (for  such  is  the 
legendary  name  of  the  monk)  going  to  the  gate  to  look  for  thtt 
coming  of  the  Moors,  finds  Roderick  extended  before  fhe  cross^ 
>vhich  was  placed  at  the  entrance ;  but  this  is  so  fine  a  picture^ 
that  we  prefer  to  give  in  the  Poefs  own  words  :— 

"  Before  the  cross 
Roderick  had  thrown  himself;  bis  body  raised, 

*  Half 


Half  kneeling^  half  at  length  he  Im;  his  arms 

Embraced  its  Ibot,  and  ^om  his  lifted^  face 

Tears^  sti^eaming  down,  bedew!d.  the  senseless. itonc^  • 

He  had  not  wept  tiU  now;  and  at  the  gush 

Of  these  first  tbars/it  seexoed  as  if  his  heart 

From  a  long  winter's  icy  thrall  let  loQse, 

Had  opened  to  the  gonial  infiuences 

Of  Heaven.    In  attitude,  but  not  in  act 

Of  prayer  he  lay :  an  agony  of  tei^rs 

Wias  all  bis  soul  could  ofier/'    V,b. 

This  is  indeed  picturesque  poetry.  Of  all  the  secondary  ex« 
^Uei^cies  (tf  tl^e  pof^j  we  are  inclined,  to  rank  tbi&  among  the 
very  fir$t,  the  ppw^^  of  repre^ntipg,  by  a  very  few  worda^  any. 
inciclent  or.  situation  as  perfectly  a?  could  be  dcyieby  the  aiost 
correct  or.  ai^m^tediof*  ps^Qters*  This  is  a.  power  which  musia 
ppi^s«es,  Dipt ;  feelii^.it  excites  qf  intense  degree^  and.a^deteiw 
mip^tiB  clii9»j  h^t^  tQ  giye  ari  idea  of  an  individual,  ot^ct,  it  d^« 
nmildfli  th^  999i3tiMscef  of  wprda-  That  language  shoulcLeffeet  this 
purpose  so  rj|(44lyi^4:So completejyj  ia  one  of  itagreat^tmys* 
teries ;  the  more  unaccountable,  the  more  it  is  examined*  All 
great  poets  havQ  founded  much  of  their  pretension^  to,  fiune  on 
die  exercise  of  it.  Pindar  excelled  ipit^  perhaps  beyond  aU 
others ;  he  seldom  enters  intp  long  or  laboured  descriptioB^  but 
in  a  few  words  gives  so  vivid  and  complete  an  idea^  as  nothing 
can  reiK|er  more  perfect.  Mr.  Southey  bas^given  many  splendiq 
prpQf«i  that  be  ppasessei  the  same  power,  in  the  course  of  tbia 
pg^m*  The  aliiisiofi  to  Pbrinda^  cited  above^  '^  with  her  abhor* 
rent  hands/  presents  all  the  instructions  whiirh  a  painter  could 
dqtfire  for.  a  composition  on  the  subjeqt,  and  yet  is  such  a  picture 
init^elfy  as.  no  colours  could  ever  hope  to  produce.  Many  others 
we,  might  i  cite  if.  it  were  necessary^  but  we  will  neither  anticipate! 
ilor,  we  hope^  tire  our  readers. 

RomaQO  draws,  tbe  unhappy  fugitive  within  the  walls  of.  the 
convez\t>  and  exhorts  him  to  confession,  and  repentance.  Here 
we  cqme  to  tbe  same  scene  which  Walter  Scott  had  before  de^ 
scribed;  but  those  who  delight  in  comparisons  will  be  disapo 
pointed;  whatever  merit  may  be  in  either^  they  are  perfectly, 
disitincty  and  cannot  be  compred.  Mr.  Siouthey  says  triily^ 
^' that  if  tbe>  contrast  had  been  intentional,  it  could  not  have  beeq 
more  complete."  And.  at  first  sight,  it  might  almost  seem  to 
haj/e.been  intentional;  but;  in  truths  tbe  behaviour  of  Roderick 
is  a  ni^ciessary  part  of  the  character  which  the  Poet  undertook  to 
dr^W*  Npt.  sp.  much  humbly  as  to  be  qmte  insensible  to  worldly 
shame^  for  the  discipline  of  bis  iniiid  was  bu(.  beginnings  the 
fallen  monarch  was  yet  so  properly.impressed  with  the  blackness 
pf  bis  cricpe^  an^  tb.«^  ne<:essity  of.  su||er^Ogi  tl^t  be  courts  the 
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lMmMliatioo>  which  hm  veeeives  as  a  part  of  his  punishment. 
Bodi  poeto  faftve^  however,  equally  followed  the  guidance  of 
nature^i — When  we  reveal  our  errors,  it  is  no  small  addition  to 
oinr  suibno^  to  meet  the  eye  of  him  to  whom  we  reveal  them  ; 
our  minds  are  made  up  by  an  effort  to  the  gt^eater  humiliation  of 
the  disclosure,  yet  by  mi  inconsistency  no  less  strange  than  uni«« 
versoUy  fell,  we  dread,  what  should  seem  the  lesser  pain,  of 
looking  on,  or  being  regarded*  by  him,  in  whose  ear  we  pour  the 
secrets-  ot  our  wounded  conscience.  It  was  therefore  contiistent 
that  the  Roderick  of  the  Vision  should  wrap  his  mantle  over  his 
face ;  it  was  ^equally  proper  that  our  Roderick,  feeling  all  thr 
painfulness,  should  yet- submit  to  it : 


M 


subduing. 


His  nature  to  the  effort,  he  exclaim'd. 
Spreading  his  hands,  and  lifting  u^  his  face. 
As  if  resolved  in  penitence  to  bear 
^   A  human  eye  upon  his  shamei  Hiou  seest 
Roderick  the  Goth.'*    P.  1 1  • 

To  the  mental  agonies  of  the  Kii^,  Romano  during,  the  whol*" 
of  the  night  administers  such  consolations  as.  his  office  and  ^tu* 
ation  enabled  him ;  but  witnessing  the  dreadful  struggles  tfaat^ 
convulsed  his  whole  frame,  and  feeling  how  much  he  still  needed  his 
assistance,  the  pious  old  man  renounces  his.  desi^p  of  waiting  for 
the  Moors,  and  becomes  companion  to  tiim  in  his  farther  flight. 
With  an  imago  of  the  Virgin  they  set.forvi'nrd;.  and  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  week  they  arrive  at  a-  rock,  which  frowns  upon  die 
Western  Ocean.  On  th^  summit  of  it  they  find  a  little  hermi- 
ts^e,  the  residence' of  some  former  recluse,  whose  grave  appeared 
at  the  foot  of  a  cross ;  here  they  set  up  their  abode,  and  thus  ends 
the  first  canto  of  the  poem. 

.  The  action  now  slumbers  for  twelvemonths;  duringrwhich 
time,  it  may  be  supposed,  that  Rodericks  disciplined  his  heart  and 
informed  his  mind  by  the  example  and  instructions  of  his  fellow 
recluse.  The  time  which  passes  thus  unnoticed,  is  yet' very  im- 
portant to  the  economy  of  the  poem,  by  rendering  probable  much 
oPthat- which  follows;  for  it  may  be  reckoned  to  have  given  con-* 
sistency  to  the  Moorish  power,  and  some  fomr  and  r^ularity  to 
their  arrangements ;  it  allowed  space  for  the  apostacies  from  the 
true  faith,  which' are  afterwards  noticed;  it  ascertained  to  the  van- 
quished the  burthen  of  the  foreign  yoke ;  and,  above  allj  it  sup- 
plied the  hero  with  that  strain  of'  thought  and  language,  which 
was  necessary  to  the  character  afterwards  assumed,  slid  which 
might  otherwise  have,  appeared  UBnatural  in  the  mere  statesman 
or  warrior.  At  the  expivation  of  the  twelve  months  Romano 
dies^  and  after  his  interment,  andthe  preparation  of  a  grave  for 

himself^ 
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himself,  Roderick  is  delivered  up  to  all  the  horrors  which  soli- 
tude^ and  perfect  absence  of  employraentj  might  be  supposed  t6 
produce  on  his  heated  imagination.     In  describing  these^  Mr. 
Southey  has  put  forth  his  full  powers^  and  displayed  the  most  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  human, heart.     Let  it  not  be  &aid, 
that  he  is  sometimes  too  fanciful.     Whoever  has  experienced 
(and  who  amdng  us  is  so  blessed^  that  he  never  has  felt  them  ?) 
the  capricious  tossings  of  the  rnind^  w  hen  bodily  fever  gives  wild* 
ness  and  poignancy  to  compunctious  visitings  for  real  or  imagi- 
nary dps,  well  knows  that  nothing  can  be  too  strange  or  groundless 
to  become  a  consistent  phantom  of  self- torment.  St.  Anthony  pro« 
bably  believed  himself  in  those  temptations^  which  legends  record ; 
Luther  certainly,  in  the  solitude  of  Wartburg,  doubted  not  of  the 
immediate  presence  of  the  Evil  One ;  the  fancies  of  Roderick's 
mind  are  tame  when  coiQpared  to  these.     One  circumstance^  we 
think,  is  imagined  with  peculiar  happiness ;  it  is  too  long  for  cita- 
tion, and  we  do  it  some  injustice  by  our  analysis,  yet  we  are  un- 
^villing  to  pass  it  by.     At  times,  it  is  said,  fatigued  by  constant 
struggles,  he  is  beguiled  into  a  self-exciising  strain,  and  then  he 
summons  up  in  consolatory  array  all  those  circumstances  which 
tended  to  palliate  his  offence ;  for  a  moment  he  is  tempted  to 
exclaim^ 

**  If  all  were  known. 
Would  it  indeed  be  not  to  be  forgiven  ?'* 

But  the  question  is  scarcely  asked,  when  he  starts  from  the  de- 
lusive dream  with  tenfold  agony ;  then^ 

"  As  at  a  new  temptation  he  would  start. 
Shuddering  beneath  the  intolerable  shame, 
And  clench  in  agony  his  matted  hair. 
While  in  his  soul  the  perilous  thought  arose, 
How  easy  'twere  to  plunge,  where  yonder  waves 
Invited  him  to  rest.''    P.  20. 

This  alternation  from  tempest  to  calm^  and  from  calm  to  more 
horrible  teippest,  coupled  with  that  mischievous  ingenuity  which 
turns  every  thing  into  a  snare  and  temptation,  are  as  true  in  na** 
ti|re,  as  they  are  her^  excellently  described.  Ma^y  of  us  can 
bear  the  Poet  testimony. 

These  struggles  are  termip^t^d  b^  ^  visiop^  in  which  he  heari 
imploring  mercy  for  bii^  . 

^^  That  voice 
Which  sung  his  fretful  infancy  to  sleep 
So  patiently ;  which  soothed  his  childish  gri^fii : 
Counselled  with  anguish  and  prophetic  tears 
His  headstri^g  youth.*'    P.  23. 

For 
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For  a  while  his  mother  stood  before  him  in  chains ;  but  soon 
the  form  was  changed  to  one  of  brightness  and  glory,  bearing  a 
shield,  and  radiant  in  armour.  A  battle  passes  before  him,  and 
the  cry  that  ends  it  is  **  Spain  and  Victory !"  His  owa  efforts 
awake  him — 

**  He  found  himself  upon  that  lonely  grate, 
In  moon-light,  and  in  silence/' 

The  voice  of  his  mother  was  still  in  his  ear,  prevailing  over 
the  glories  of  the  later  dream ;  and  when  he  determines  to  ieavie 
his  hermitage,  he  seems  not  so  much  to  have  formed  the  purpose 
of  redeeming  Spain,  as  of  seeking  his  mother,  and  imploring  her 
pardon  and  blessii^  on  her  repentant  son* 

In  the  third  canto  Roderick  sets  out  on  his  return  to  social 
life.  This  is  a  very  interesting  situation ;  and  Mr.  S.  has  done  it 
foil  justice.  All  objects  are  strange  and  shocking,  but  they  ex* 
cite  in  him  different  -  feelings : — the  Musselman  rites,  the  Crier 
calling  to  prayer,  the  scymitar  and  the  girdle,  the  turban  and  the 
tawny iace,  fill  him  with  anger  and  shame;  at  sight  of  the  rene- 
gade his  heart  bums  with  indignation,  and,  for  a  moment,  the  un^ 
happy  monarch  wishes  for  the  power  he  has  lost,  to  punish  the 
black  apostacy ;  but  when  he  sees  the  Spanish  virgins  masked  in 
mufflers,  walking  to  the  mosque,  apart  from  all  n^ale  conipanions^ 
bis  spirit  dies  within  him  at  recollection  .of  their  former  unsuspi* 
cious  innocence  and  freedom.  This  is  very  well ;  it  is  indeed, 
the  happiness  of  the  poet's  nature  to  arrest  all  soft  and  lovely 
circumstances,  and  bring  them  forward  to  the  peculiar  attention 
of  the  reader.  Other  poets  may  be  more  vigorous,  more  sub-p^ 
lime;  none  have  known  better  than  Mr.  Soulhey  to  stir  all 
soothing,  and  all  amiable  feelings  of  the  human  breast.  Nor 
does  the  fugitive  himself  pass  unnoticed ;  his  hurried  and  un<* 
equal  step,  his  wild  eye  and  hagard  mien,  where  all  bitteniess  of 
suffering  and  hardship  seemed  but  to  have  softened  and  sanctified 
former  majesty  and  beauty,  excite  universal  awe  and  interest. 
The  Moor  gives  him  alms,  and  in  broken  Gothic  asks  for  the 
prayers  of  the  *^  moon- struck  man ;"  the  Christian  woman  offers 
him  bread  in  Christ's  name;  the  babe,  at  first  affiighted,  would 
yet  again  look  up  at  him ;  and  the  children  sui;pended  their  sport 
as  he  passed,  to  gaze  upon  the  saint.  There  is  much  fine  poetry 
in  the  execution  of  this ;  in  the  lipes  which  describe  his  receive* 
ing  alms  from  the  Moor,  ther^  is  a  po^ef  of  language  v^ry  exf 
traprdinary  and  affecting  :-— 

^^  One  stopt  him  short. 
Put  alms  into  hi^  hand,  and  then  desired^ 
In  broken  Gothic  speech,  the  moon-struck  man 
To  bless  him.  With  a  look  of  vacancy 

BoJerlck 
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Boderiek  i«oeived  the  aloM ;  his  waadering  ejM 
Fell  on  the  money,  and  the  &Ilea  Kixut^ 
Seeing  his  own  tojal  impress  on  the  piecc^ 
Broke  out  into  a  quick  convulsive  voice. 
That  seemed  like  laughter  first,  but  ended  soon 
In  hollow  groans  supprest."    P.  29. 

The  country  through  which  be  passes  is  very  faithfully  and 
very  characteristically  described. ,  This  is  another,  and  no  trifling 
merit  of  Mr.  Southey ;  wherever  he  lays  bis  scene,  all  thk^  are 
in  perfect  keeping  widi  the  appropriate  costume ;  in.  tmm  the 
palm  of  the  desert  of  Arabia,  the  banyan- tree  and  lotos  of  the 
Ganges,  the  solitary  glens  of  Wales,  and  the  deep  forests  of  the 
New  Worlds  have  all  been  depicted  by  his  reaUsutg^peadl.  Nor 
is  this  accuracy  confined  to  the  sceneiy  of  nature ;  while  en* 
gaged  in  the  present  poem,  one  m^ht  imagine  that  he  had  di*- 
vested  himself  of  all  familiarities  but  those  of  the  Peninsula  t 
the  garb,  the  turn  of  language,  the  strain  <^  thoughts,  even  the* 
comparisons  in  general,  are  Spanish  or  Portuguese.  This.giveK^ 
a  verity  and  animation  to  the  narrative,  which  carry  die  reader 
away  with  it.  The  historic  alfusions  too,  which  each  spotgivea: 
jrise  to,  as  he  passes,  are  very  neatly  and  conrisdy  made-^ 

"  Mondego  too,  he  crost,  not  yet  renown'd 
Jn  poet's  amorous  lay.'*    P.  31. 

<*  the  banks 
Of  Lima,  through  whose  groves  in  after  yearst 
Mournful,  yet  sweet  Dingo's  amorous  lute 
Frdong'd  its  tuneful  edioes."    P.  35, 

He  reaches  at  length  the  walls  of  Auria  (Orense);  and  here 
a  dreadful  sight  presents  itself.  Auria  had  been  the  2^aragoza  of. 
that  day ;  when  the  Moors  had  forced  their  entrance,  street  after 
street,  house  after  house,  and  room  after  room  had  been  con* 
tested  against  them ;  the  consequence  had  been  dear  bought  vic- 
tory to  the  overpowering  force  of  the  invaders,  and  universal^ 
entire  ruin  to  the  glorious  vanquished*  The  sights  we  said^  was 
di'cadful ;  it  was  also  animating. — 

*^  A  thrilUti^  pang, 
A  sweat  like  dealh,  a  sickness  of  the  soul , 
Came  oyer  Roderick.    Soon  they  past  away. 
And  admiration  in  their  stead  arose; 
Stem  joy,  and  inextinguishable  hope, 
'  With  wrath,  and  hate,  and  sacred  vengeance,  now 
Indissolubly  link'd.    O  valiant  laoe  1 
O  people  exceHently  bvav&l  he  crled;^ 
True  Goth&ye  fei^  and  faithfol^to.tfae  last! 

Though  . 


Uncopflii^'dL!    Hioly  be  your  memory ; 
Bl^ed  apd  glorious,  npvic  and  evermorey 
Be  "your  neroic  naqaes,"    P.  37. 

The  sound  of  his  voicQ,  \fh^Tfi,  ^U  bad,  for  aome  time  been  si- 
lent^ seems  to  waken  one  at  I^(,  fi:om  the  dead  around  him ;  a 
woman  comes  to  bim  froo^  tW ruins,  and  imi^ores  his. charitable 
assistance.  We  sbo^ld  b§  inexcusable  if  we  described  this  per- 
sonage, so  importaat  afterwards,  in  any  but  the  following  mag** 
nificent  lines :-» 

"  .■        "  though  she  spake 
With  the  calm  utterance  of  despair,  in  tones 
Deep-breath'd  and  low,  yet  never  sweeter  voice 
PourM  forth  its  hymn  of  ecstacy  to  Heaven. 
Her  handiB  were  bloody,  and- her  garments  stain'd 
WJtb  bloody  ben  face  with  blood  and  dust  defiled,, 
Beauty  and  youth,  and  grace  and  majesty 
Had  every,  charm  of  form  and  feature  given; 
But  now  upon  her  rigid  countenance 
Severest  anguish  set  a  fixedness 
Ghastlier  than  death.'^    P.  37. 

Adosin^,  for  so  tlus  beifoinQ  i^.  niunedi  leads  him  to  a  spot, 
wl^e,  withia.fpur  Myalls  ru(jlely  raised^  lie  ihe  bodies  of  her.  hus- 
band, folding  bis  qhild  on  his  hr^sst,  her  father,  and  mother, 
whooi  tbQ  Mpors  had  slain  all  ip  one  day.  She  relates  how  a 
AJporisb  captaia  had  r^sprved  her  from  the  slaughter  to  gratify 
his  lustful,  paeons ;  the  '^  very  horror  of  that. thought"  had  made 
h^,  qaiv^  and  coliectod^  and,  like  the  matron  of  Betbulia,  she 
saye(];her  hc^iourliy  the  death  of  her.  enslaver.  Afiter  the  exe- 
cution of  this  exemplary  revenge,  she  left  the  Moor  s  tent  under 
cover  of  the.  night,  and  had.  £iince,  employed  herself,  in  the  burial 
of  her  relations.  To  complete  this  tasky  she  implores- KcKfi^rick's 
assistance,  which  he  readily;graiiited.  The  tal^  of  Acio^ioda  '^  pre- 
vails upon  the  Goth  as  a  sp^ll ;'  be  li$t€;ps  with  an.  intenseness 
which  wakes  before  him  the  glacious  viaiou  of  hiaiiermitage,^nd 
drowns  all  rec(^lectiQa  of  former. socrows* 

**  On  his  brow 
The  pri4*.andpQwer  of- former  ms^'esty 
Pawned  once  ag^ia,  bait  changed  and  purified ; 
Duty  and  high  heroic  purposes^ 
Kow  hallow'd  it,  aod,  as  with  inward  ligjbt, 
Illumed  his  meagre  countenance  austere.'^    P.  44. 

Adosinda  rejoicing  at  the  effect  of  her  tale  on  this,  the  first 
heart  to  which  she  h^s  revealed  it,  draws  an  happy  presage  from 
it|  and  discloses  tot  bim  her  determiuatton  of  devotmg  her  life  and 

and 
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find  being  to  a  boly  revenge  for  the  wrongs  of  Spain,  and  her  own. 
In  Roderick's  hands  she  makes  her  solemn  vows  to  that  eifect ; 
and  he,  in  whom  iHe  same  heroic  resolution  is  now  created^  or 
contirmedj  makes  the  same  vow ;  and  having  finished  it, 

"  Clap  now  your  wings. 
The  Goth  with  louder  utterance,  as  he  rose. 
Exclaimed ;  clap  now  your  wings  exukingly. 
Ye  ravenous  fowl  o£  heaven,  and  in  your  dens 
Set  up*  ye  wolves  of  Spain,  a  yell  of  joy  I 
For  lo !  a  nation  hath  tMs  day  been  sworn 
To  furnish  forth  your  banquet :  for  a  strife 
Hath  been  commenced,  the  which,  from  this  day  forth. 
Permits  no  breathing  time,  and  knows  no  end. 
Till  in  this  land  the  last  invader  bow 
His  neck  beneath  the  exterminating  sword.*'    F*  48. 

The  vowed  (deliverers  part  5  he  charged  by  her  to  the  Abbot 
of  St.  Felix,  on  the  banks  of  the  Visonia,  and  she  to  the  hill 
country,  to  stir  ap  to  revolt  the  vassals  of  her  father's  house. 

Roderick  pursues  his  lonely  way,  a  journey,  like  the  former, 
described  very  beautifully,  and  wi|h  a  perfect  know^^g^  of  the 
country,  to  the  monastery,  where  he  finds  the  venerable  Odsar, 
and  Urban,  the  Archbishop  of  Toledoi  in  deep  consultation. 
To  them  he  relates  all  that  be  had  done  and  witnessed  at  Anna; 
and  on  the  part  of  Adosinda  demands,  whom  of  the  old  Ba- 
ronage of  Spain  they  deemed  most  worthy  of  the  crown  ?  They 
eomoHssicdn  him  to  seek  Pelayo  at  Cordoba,  the  seat  of  the 
Moorish  court ;  to  invite  him  to  fly  to  the  Asturias,  and  accept 
the  vacant  crown.  At  parting.  Urban  remembers  the  state  of 
many  an  apostate,  whom  it  is  probable  he  will  Vneet ;  that  they 
have 

*'  Thehr  lonely  hours,  when  sorrow,  or  the  touch 
Of  sickness,  and  that  awfi;il  Power  divine,^ 
Which  hath  its  dwelling  in  the  heart  of  man. 
Life  of  his  soul,  his  monitor,  and  judge. 
Move  them  with  silent  impulse;  but  they  look 
For  help,  and  finding  none  to  succour  them. 
The  irrevocable  moment  passeth  by."    P.  61  • 

With  a  moderation  and  charity,  therefore,  which  makes  his 
character  very  interesting.  Urban  consecrates  him  to  the  priest- 
hood, that  he  may  be  able  to  afford  that  relief  so  much  to  be 
desired,  and  restore  these  doubting  souls  to  the  pale  of  the 
Church. 

Here  wx  should  pause  for  a  moment.  No  character  can  be 
conceived  of  deeper  interest  than  that  of  Roderick,  at  this  mo« 
ment; — ^unknown  to  all  his  subjects,  his  memory  jaUnost  univer- 
sally 
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gaily  detested  hy  ihem,  yet,  receiving  from  one  of  them  in  highest 
humility  the  order  of  priesthood,  he  sets  out^  not  merely  to  restore 
his  fallen  country,  and  die,  if  necessary^  for  her  sake ;  (for  a  ge* 
nerous  spirit^  who  deemed  himself  the  cause  of  her  fall,  that 
were  aix  easy  repentance,  a  cheap  and  delightful  sacrifice ;)  but 
he  goes  to  smother  for  ever  all  princely  recollections,  to  unlearn 
all  royal  habitudes,  to  renounce  all  birth-right,  to  bow  the  knee 
to  his  own  subject,  and  himself  tender  him  his  own  crown. 
Nor  is  this  all ;  no  one  is  ever  to  be  witness  of  his  devotion  ; 
the  world  is  to  pay  him  no  tribute  of  applause — is  to  give  him 
not  even  pardon  for  his  errors ;  in  the  sacrifice  which  he  is  to 
perform,  he  is  himself  priest  and  victim,  and  none  are  to  behold 
the  rite*  Totally  divested  of  all  selfish  motives,  it  is  the  pure  ef- 
fort of  the  most  perfectly  imagined  heroism. 

The  trials  which  assail  him  in  his  way  are  very  severe ;  at  the 
inn  which  he  entered  in  the  evening,  each  individual  of  the  party 
round  the  fire,  has  his  own  cause  for  lamentation,  and  impreca- 
tions on  the  soul  of  Roderick  conclude  their  mourning.  Rode- 
rick's shuddering  reply,  in  which  he  prays  them  not  to  curse  the 
soul  for  which  our  Saviour  died,vfouses  an  old  man,  who  proves 
to  be  the  favourite  servant  of  his  mother  Rusilla,  and  the  atten-^ 
dant  on  his  own  childhood,  Siverian.  From  him,  and  from  the 
conversation,  he  derives  information  of  many  events  which  had 
occurred  since  his  retirement  to  solitude;  among  others,  the 
apostacy  of  many  of  the  chief  nobles,  and,  above  all,  the  mar- 
riage of  his  queen,  Egilona,  to  tlie  Moorish  viceroy.  But  then« 
{[and  here  again,  how  truly  are  pourtrayed  the  natural  workings 
of  the  heart!)  anxiety  for  his  mother  overcomes  all  other  feeiings; 
Siverian's  presence  there,  who  never  would  have  deserted  her,  if 
living,  seems  to  argue  that  she  is  dead,  and  then  his  tirst,  per^ 
haps  his  dearest  object  is  frustrate ; — he  can  never  sooths  her 
anguish^  nor  obtain  her  forgiveness  on  earth. 


**  with  that  he  bent 


Over  the  embers,  and  with  head  half-raised 

Aslant,  and  shadowed  by  his  hand,  he  said, 

Where  is  King  Roderick's  mother  ?  lives  she  still  ?— -. 

God  hath  upheld  her,  the  old  man  replied ; 

She  bears  this  last,  and  heaviest  of  her  griefs, 

Not  as  she  bore  her  husband's  wrongs,  when  hope 

And  her  indignant  heart  supported  her, 

But  patiently,  like  one  who  finds  from  heaven 

A  comfort  which  the  world  can  neither  give 

Nor  take  away.     Roderick  enquired  no  more ; 

He  breathed  a  silent  prayer  in  gratitude. 
Then  wrapt  his  cloak  around  him,  and  lay  dowa 
Where  he  might  weep  unseen,"    R.  70, 

In 
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In  the  monixig,  HoSetkk  Und  l^ferlttn  pmlde  Ablr  ^MQr  t^ 
flher,  the  former  still  unkAoum  to  the  bitter.  Mr.  Sorttihey  l^eeiM 
to  have  anticipated  here  an  objection  whidb  Itiai^  p^ifpk  *vA\i, 
we  doubt  uot^  raise  ag^st  the  pebribflitf  of  hi^  rettudtiitt^  tSM^ 
discovered  in  a  journey  of  Several  dajSj  by  thie  cotnfMuidtfn  HtA 
attendant  of  his  whole  life.  We  t»y  he  U€&m  to  htfve'tttiti^i- 
pated  it  in  the  words  of  Siverian : 

'^  The  &ce  is  of  a  stranger^  but  thy  vou^ 
Disturbs  me  like  a  dreanu''    ^.  7S. 

We  are  of  opiniou,  however,  that  Ihe  dbj^ibn  Js  ^^[i^llaii. 
To  reason  on  it  fairly^  Roderick  In^  be  tttk^  as  d^icriUed  BV 
the  poet ;  a  man  in  &e  very  floWer  bf  life,  by  ihle  VioKkuie  in 
suiFering  and  sorrow^  surprised  ^f  We  niay  ito  Sa^'wSflr^eyiifa&s, 
and  all  the  marks,  though  not  Wfith  all  the  lM)len^8»  of  old  i^e. 
In  such  a  personage,  how  should  those^vtib  kiliew  hftti  iMat  mS- 
mately  recollect  their  young  dnd  tteatrtilullii^^Wen  irth^fAH 
entertained  any  idea  of  his  having  survived  ftefttiil  hktSbi  Vik 
When,  to  all  recollection  of  hi^  foMik  ^^pb^riolee  %M  Kfejr 
habits,  we  add  the  thor6ngh  cditVictiefn  6f  his  d^Mh/iv%  bl^ 
fiot  to  expect  that  Roderick,  in%  Mafr^  ga^b,  khbUM  bb^riie^- 
dised  even  by  Siverian.  The  case  ttf  AlVtfr,  in  'iVe  UMiftIM 
jtragedy  of  Remorse,  stands  on  a  dlffereiit  fd6^i%;  tbr  TK^HSib, 
iBtroi^  in  the  faith  ^vhich  lovis  ithpfi)*t»/(^n  bev^r  be  ^id'tb  VifVe 
renounced  all  hopes  of  seeing  him  ^ii^.  Ik  tHift-lnitiuAcJe,  '^ik^ 
baps,  we  could  have  wished  fdr  ktliffisrefit  iirrkrl^Etii^t. 

To  return;  the  errands  of  b6th  the  tta^iWireare  to  PfelSjfe^, 
With  that  of  the  fdlen  hion^h  We  h^d^  b  tircHi^iKjqnaKtt^. 
Siverian  has  been  sent  from  Rosilla  aiiU  Giitadi6lb/i^  SttieffiM's 
M'ife,  to  inform  him  that  his  isii^ter,  the  Lady  Obiila,  Vstehis  to  Hie 
^it  of  the  rehegade  Nunsackn,  fttid  tb  fbfew^rn  hlih  of  ^U  thie 
dangers  that  may  resiiiH  to  hfth  and  his  ftiMly  froin  tbisrdis^gHn^e- 
ful  alliance.  It  is  the  time  of  evening  when  they  arrive  in  sight 
of  Cordoba ;  aAd  we  wi  A  we  hvd  it>om  for  the  lines  which  de- 
scribe its  first  appearante;  thcfy  baVe  in  them  all  that'^peculiar 
verity,  that  realising  fi&ithfniness,  wfaibh  we  hkve  ^befeA^  com- 
mented on,  and  at  the  samb  time  miitfe  a  spirit  -khd  Hchness 
worthy  of  oAr  beift  p6ets.  TMe'Spe^eh  of  Siverian  follows, 
adding  a  "j^tli^tic  iriel&MticlCy,  V(4i{eh  Wt  XyniyH^m  mifist  natu- 
r^lly  from  hi$  moudi,  btift  '^fids  th^  \^Iy  diirtn  ^dt&^E  to  the 
whole  picture. 

Hard  by  their  pa^li  Was  kn  ^We,  which  fiatlBgen  ttie  scene 
of  many  important  events  in  the  history*  of  ftddefiib^  "and  his 
family.  It  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  detail  die  ahlecedent 
history  of  the  rival  houses  of  Chendasuhitfo  and  Waniba;  it  is 
sufficient  for  the  |^res^ht  to  say,  thatthe  ^xficeh^d'be^a  palace 

built 
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Utt  V Tleod^A^, die fotker  of  Roderidc;  tliat  hither  li6  had 
hrought  bU  bride  Rfirilk;  wad  thtt  here,  after  aeasons  of  bliad- 
M88  aod  mwji  he  slept  at  pedce.  Roderick  himseif  was  bom 
here;  it  had  beeo  the  scene  of  his  noblest  trivmpb^  when,  having 
mdicated  his  rights^  he  had  led  to  his  father's  grave^  in  chains^ 
Wifaza,  his  barbarous  enemy  and  persecutor ;  finally^  in  this  spot 
was  buried  the  utmatttral  inother  of  Pelayo^  the  concubine  of 
WihsKu  Such  a  teene  it  was  natural  for  Roderick  to  avoid ;  but 
Siverian,  fiill  of  the  recollections  of  his  master's  former  glory, 
and  still  cherisUng  his  memory  with  unabated  love,  constrainb 
him  to  eater  widi  him. 

Ai  they  pas$  through  the  courts,  the  days  gone  by  rush  en  th<i 
old  man's  mind,  and  in  rapturous,  yet  broken  narrative,  he  details 
many  incideikts  of  Roderick's  formw  life,  whidi  are  not  only  im<< 
portant  to  the  conduct  of  the  poem>  but  which  serve  to  raise  the 
hero  in  die  estimation  of  the  reader.  In  the  iqiisodes  of  '^  Th^ 
last  of  the  Goths,"  Mr.  Southey  has  shewn  great  judgment; 
diere  is  no  oiie  material  fhct  of  dre  foregobg  history,  which  th6 
reader  does  not  become  ac^udinted  wt&  in  the  coiirse  of  the 
^oeaa,  ia  its  right  pliiee,  and  yet  without  any  seemmg  prepara* 
tioa  or  contrivance.  It  may  se^m  extravagant  praise  to  compare 
a  poet  of  these '' d€|;erierate  days"  with  either  of  die  great  lights 
of  Greece  or  Rome;  yet  we  diink  a  sev^ere  cridd  might  fitid 
some  room  for  censure  in  the  contiriootis  episodes  of  thb  Odys^e^ 
and  jSBneid,  if  their  execution  did  nAt  sbatne  all  jut^gtfieht  irHd 
admtradon.  It  is  almost  like  heresy  to  say,  that  perhaps  there  ii 
aoibediHig  unnatiiral  in  so  long  k  story  at  once  detdAed,  hvtt  at 
least  we. will  venture  to  set  Mr.  Southey's  skill,  in  this  instance/ 
fairly  by  the  side  of  the  other;  nothing,  in  short,. qan  be  more 
judicious,  in  fact,  inore  ardess  in  appearance.  The  principle 
which  r^ulatbs  the  introducdon  of  antecedent  matter  in  the  epo* 
pee,  seems  to  be  the  same  with  that  of  unfoldiiig  the  characters, 
or  the  plot  of  the  drama;  in  each  case  it  is  most  proper,  because 
most  natural,  that  the  reader  s))6uld  be  informed  radier  by  cir-* 
cumstances  that  Wise  cltsually,  than  by  formal  and  contxiiued  de- 
scription. 

In  talk  upcin  the  subjects  above  alluded  to,  they  restch  the 
church  door  attached  to  the  palace;  Hiey  etitef,  and  s^ek  the 
grave  of  Theodofl^;  dA  Vi^hich  ftod^^ick,  ovefcoihe  by  Ub  emo-r 
tbns,  throws  himself  ph>*trtite,  and  Weeps  atouA  Thtl  Science 
of'(!he  Arrows  cf  Both,  disturbs  andttier  niru^te  oif  the  building—* 

— i «« there  stood 

k  tStH  W6H  theUtt  of  mkj^sdc  form 
AlGid  ^tmr^  dad  in  «ackclofh,  bai'e  of  fdot, 

fatSf  end  in  tears,  with  ashes  on  his  hbad,'^    P.  89. 

It 
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It  was  Pelayo  himself.  We  have  mentioned  that  his  guiltjr 
toother  lay  buried  in  the  church;  in  her  last  agonies,  when 
despair  was  almost  too  strong  for  penitence,  she  had  implored 
hia  pardon  and  his  prayers,  and  her  son,  whom  in  her  life  she 
had  unnaturally  persecuted,  annually,  on  the  night  of  her  deaths 
kept  his  vigils  by  her  tomb,  in  prayer  for  her  guilty  soul.  This 
was  the  night ;  and  though  detained,  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Mdors^ 
a  prisoner  within  the  walls  of  Cordoba,  he  had  procured  permis- 
sion to  pass  this  one  night  without  the  gates,  in  order  to  keep 
his  vow.  Between  himself  and  Siverian  a  recognition  speedily 
takes  place ;  and  there  are  few  instances  of  more  appropriate  or 
niore  pathetic  sorrow,  than  that  with  which  he  addresses  himself 
to  his  mother's  ashes  on  receiving  the  news  of  his  sister's  shame. 
Roderick  next  performs  his  part,  and  Pelayo  with  melancholy 
and  solemn  devotion  accepts  the  thorny  crown  that  is  proffered 
him.  In  this  scene  we  ought  not  to  pass  by  unnoticed^  though 
it  be  almost  a  trifle,  the  poet's  attention  to  nature  in  the  minutest 
circumstances ;  in  the  first  recognition,wheu  Siverian  bows  the  knee 
to  Pelayo,  Prince  Roderick,  who  had  never  bent  before  the  face  of 
man,  pauses  for  a  while,  rather  confused  than  seriously  unwilling 
to  pay  the  mark  of  reverence ;  and  when  both  are  on  their  knees^ 
the  face  of  Roderick  is  bent  to  the  earth,  while  Siverian  looks 
upward,  beholding  Pelayo  with  transports  of  grief  and  joy. 
But  when  the  solemn  act  of  homage  to  Pelayo,  as  king,  was  to 
be  performed,  here  Roderick,  who  is  performing  the  deliberated 
met  of  duty  and  heroism,  is  firm  and  prompt  to  complete  his  sa- 
crifice, while  the  faithful  servant  still  clings  to  the  memory  of  his 
former  Lord>  and  is  slow  to  acknowledge  another  master.^—  - 

**  The  old  man  trembled,  as  his  lips  pronounced 

The  faultering  vow,  and,  rising,  he  exclaimed, 

God  grant  thee,  O  my  Prince,  a  better  fate 

Than  thy  poor  kinsman's,  who  in  happier  days 

ReceivM  thy  homage  here!   Grief  choak'd  his  speech^ 

And,  bursting  into  tears,  he  sobbed  aloud. 

Tears,  too,  adown  Pelayo 's  manly  cheek 

Roll'd  silently.    Roderick  alone  appeared 

Unmov'd,  and  calm ;  for  now  the  Royal  .Goth 

Had  offered  his  accepted  sacrifice. 

And  therefore  ;n  his  soul  he  felt  that  peace, 

"Which  follows  painful  duty  well  performed— 

Perfect  and  heavenly  peace— the  peace  of  God."    P.  98. 

Two  reasons,  each  alone  of  imperative  force^  prevented  Pe- 
layo's  immediate  flight ;  first,  his  honour  given  to  the  Moor  to 
return  to  Cordoba  in  the  mornings  and  his  determination  not  to 
leave  behind  him  Alphonso,  detained  like  himself,  as  an  hostage 
for  the  submission  of  bis  father^  Count  Pedro.    The  generous 

and 
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l£nd  Amiable  character  of  the  boy  had  won  the  affeetiott  of  Pelayo; 
but  even  a  stronger  tie  was,  the  rivality  and  feud  that  suibsisted 
between  himself  and  Pedr<^^tt  woufld  not  suit  the  hero  of  chi- 
valry to  leave  the  son  of  his  enemy  espb&ed  to  the  anger  of  the 
Moorish  govemitient^  consequent  on  his  flight.  At  dawn  of  day 
the  boy  was  waiting,  impatiently  for  him  at  the  door  of  the  chttrch; 
and  it  is  arranged  that  he  shall  be  companion  of  the  adventure 
to  be  commenced  that  very  evening. 

Pelayo  returns  to  the  city^  and  at  his  owi  gate  he  found  a 
suppliant  woman^  mufBed  and  cloaked ;  in  the  prayer  sde  makes 
to  him^  she  adjures  him  by  the  name  of  Roderick.     It  was  his 
unhappy  victim,  the  fallen  Florinda.     llie  lines  which  describe 
Pelayo's  astonishment  and  pain^  his  kind  reception  of  her^  and 
ber  petition  to  him^  are  uncommonly  beautiful;  we  wish  we  had 
room  to  give  them  insertion  here^  not  so  much  for  our.  readers' 
satisfaction^  for  we  trust  that  none  of  them  will  be  content  till 
tKey  have  read  the  poem ;  but  that  we  might  stamp  a  value  on 
our  own  page^  which  oiherwi&e  it  may  want.    It  is  not  the  com- 
mon error  of  our  profession  to  bestow  praise  too  hbeitilly,  and 
we   should  be  sorry  if  we  cbuld  be  justly  accused  of  it  (at  the 
same  time  that  we  hold  this  a  much  lighter  error  than  prodigality  ' 
of  censure);  but,  in  truths  we  know  of  few  things  in  our  language 
finer  than  this  and  the  following  canto.     Mr.  Southeyy  indeedy 
is  uow  treading  ground  on  which  he  is  always  great ;  we  have 
more  than  once  alluded^  and^  whenever  occasion  aU(9W8^  we  will 
never  fail  to  allude  to  this  most  distinguished  and  enviabfe  excel- 
lence ;*— he  is  unrivalled  in  the  portraiture  of  female  character^ 
and  the  delineation  of  the  passion  of  love.    These  are  subjects^ 
which  form^  as  it  were,  the  very  ^^  kingdom  proper '  of  poetry  ;- 
and  it  is  so  important  to  society  that  notions  delicate  and  correct 
upon  them  should  be  familiarly  received^  that  we  think  we  are 
not  fanciful  when  we  lay  so  much  stress  upon  the  manner  of  their 
delineation. 

It  wouU  be  vain  to  look  for  female  models  in  the  poets  of 
those  countries^  vihere  woman  holds  a  degraded  and  uaworthy 
station  in  society ;  hence^  the  Helen^  the  Andromache,  even  the 
Penelope  of  Homeo  have  all  of  them  defects  so  material,  that 
they  can  only,  be  regarded  with  pity,  or,  at  best,  with  caln»  com^ 
placence ;  of.  Dido  we  know  a  little  too  much,  and  of  Lavinia 
nothing,  once^and  we  believe  but  once  introduced,  and  then^  most 
beautifully : 

**  Flagrantes  perfusa  genaSk" 

If  we  descend  lower,  neither  Angelica  ilor  iLrmicIa,  the  lofty 

.  j&,b^     \  Clorinda, 
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Clorioda^  or  ei^en  the  gentle  Enniaia^  unite  all  die  necessary  in 

gredicQU  of  perfect  woknanhood ;  Spenser  has  given  us  •  some 

nobk  sfedcbes ;  and  Eve,  though  fyien^  is  still  almost  as  admi- 

'  Table  as  she  is  lovely ;  that  Petrarch  entertsaned^  kideed,  high  and 

worthy Tiotions,  and  has  left  us  portraits  of  his  Laura,  which  com- 

,  pl^dy  fill  our  idea.    What  can  be  more  perfect,  when  duly  and 

.  deeply  consirkred  (for  it  is  a  poetry  not  ta  be  exhausted  by  light 

perusal)  than 

*^  In  nobll  sangue  vita  hwnite,  e  queta,, 
£d  in  alto  intefietto  un  puro  core, 
l^rutto  senile  In  sal  giovenil  fiore 
E*n  aspetto  pensosd  anima  liela.** 

Or  the  foUowing, 

Gtatie^  ch'  a  poch  il  ciel  largo  destina ; 

Rara  vertu,  non  gia  d'humana  gente, 

Sotto  biondi  capei  canuta  menite 

£'n  httmil  donna  alia  belta  divina  s  ^ 

tieggiadria  singolare,  e  pellegrina, 

£7  tantar^  ^  nef  knima  d  sente 

L'andar  odeste^  e^l  vugo  sphrto  ardente,  ^, 

,  Ch'  ogni  dur  rompe,  ed  ogni  akieaza  inchina, 
E  que'  begli  occhi,  che  i  cor  fauno  smalti, 

Possentt  a  rischiarar  abisso,  e  notti,  * 

£  torre  Palme  a  corpi,  e  darle  aLtrui. 
Cf>l  dir  pien  (PintelUtii  ddci  ed  aUL 
'  Co  i  so8{Hr  $oavarmente  rotti : 

t)a  quest!  magi  trasformato  fui* 

Thift  is  the  bright  vision  that  youthful  hearts  desire^  and  love» 
dream  they  possess;  and  such  characters  it  is  the  pride  and  ex*> 
cellence  of  Mr.  Soutbey,  and  the  Lake  Poets,  to  exhibit  in  thar 
tvritii^.  Tbir  eontemplatbn  of  such  images  atibrds,  perliaps, 
the  highest  and  purest  pleasure  that  poetry  is  csmable  of  ajferding; 
ft  cabnot  also  but  be  useflil — useftil  to  tbose  vrhose  dMy  it  19  to 
imitate,  and  equally  so  to  those  M^iose  interest  k  is  to  «sttaiate 
well  female  pei^ctton. 

.  Not  less  tnnleriat,  and  perhaps,  a  conaetjueace  of  the  former, 
is  the  pure  painting  of  the  passion  of  love.  On  thia  sulj^t 
Much  pains  have  been  tuken  to  inculcaitfe  prudential  notioiiSy  and 
chuck  all  teudiSBcy  to  romance  or  efithusMtsm.  With  certain  restno 
tions  this  is  very  proper ;  but  it  is  even  more  important  li^  ino»oas» 
the  purity,  the  intenseneas^  ve  would  say  if  we  might,  the  actual 
singleness  of  this  passion.  Connubial  happiness,  while  it  is  the 
greatest,  and  perhaps  die  rarest  of  human  blessitigs,  is  abo  the 
most  sober,  aud  most  devoid  of  felrmsh  iUuaions.   Many  circum- 
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stances  must  be  nicely  combined  to  make  it  perfect ;  purity  of 
heart  is  indispensable. 

Contemporary  criticism  has  indulged  itself  in  sneering  at  the 
delicacy  with  which  the  Lake  Poets  have  invested  all  their  do- 
ficiiptious  of  this  passion;  it  has  been  called  childish  and  extreme. 
As  to  the  first  of  these  epithets^  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  meant 
to  be  applied^  we  have  no  objection  in  receiving  it ;  for  we  have 
no  sc.uple  in  sayings  that  we  wish  all  men  and  women  did  love  ad 
purely  as  boy  and  girl ;  if  its  application  is  more  general^  we  can 
only  say,  that  Mr.  Southey  has  known  how  to  reconcile  with  thia( 
childishness  perfect  manliness  of  character,  and  virtues  of  thcf 
£[rmest  and  severest  order.  To  the  objection  implied  in  thd 
second  epithet^  we  will  beg  leave  to.  reply  at  somewhat  greater 
length,  for  it  involves  a  more  material  case  in  criticism.  True  it 
is,  then^  we  admit  most  fully,  that  few,  probably  none  of  us,  will 
ever  love  as  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  this  school  of  poetry, 
and  few,  probably  none  of  us,  ever  be  blessed  with  such  objectflf 
of  atFection ;  but  therefore  to  infer  that  the  characters  are  ex- 
treme or  unnatural  (for  to  be  worth  any  thing,  the  terms  must  be 
here  convertible),  appears  to  us  to  be  mast  idle  and  unphiloso** 
phical.  The  faultless  union  of  stie)igth,  majesty,  and  grace> 
which  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  when  perfect,  must  have  presentedy 
is  merely  imaginary/  but  no  one  ever  thought  the  statue  excep- 
tionable as  a  model  on  that  account.  The  fallacy  on  which  the 
criticism  is  grounded,  seems  to  consist  in  supposing,  that  the 
poet,  like  the  historian  or  biographer,  is  to  be  compared  to  a 
portrait,  instead  of  a  fancy  painter.  It  is  certainly  incumbent  on 
him  who  professes  to  delineate  a  real  character,  to  do  so  truly  $ 
if  from  favour,  or  in  the  luxuriance  of  ikncy,  he  add  beauty,  or 
extenuate  blemishes,  he  so  far  forgets  his  duty,  and  fails  of  the 
end  proposed.  But  the  same  rule  cannot  apply  to  him  who  de-^ 
lineates  imaginary  personages ;  to  enforce  it  upon  him,  would  be 
to  forget  the  end  proposed,  and  to  censure  an  artist  for  not  ex- 
ecuting well  what  he  never  intended  to  execute  at  all.  Here  the 
painter  never  designing  to  give  a  faithful  copy  of  any  existing 
original,  professes  to  draw  after  the  ideas  within  him ;  if  he  re- 
gards any  model  in  real  life^  it  is  rather  to  exclude  than  to  borrow 
its  imperfections. 

Is, there,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  no  Cation  of  criticism  for  such 
artists ;  and  must  the  imagination,  perhaps  sickly^  perhaps  un- 
disciplined, be  allowed  to  run  out  in  any  excess  ?  We  smswer, 
that  here^  as  elsewhere^  there  is  undoubtedly  a  canouy  that  it  is 
equally  strict  in  its  regulations,  though  varying  in  its  direction. 
Nature  is  still  to  be  implicitly  obeyed ;  and  if  this  should  be  saifi( 
to  be  a  rule  too  gisneral  and  comprehensive,  we  answer^  that 
kowev^r  it  may  appear  in  theory,  in  practice^  common  sense 
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makes  it  unerring. '  For  example,  to  continue  our  former  paralFeF, 
let  us  supposjj?  a  sculptor  commencing  a  statue,  in  which  he 
wishes  lio  embody  his  idea  of  perfect  beauty ;  by  our  supposition 
he  is  to  l)e  exempt  from  servile  obedience  to  any  existing  models; 
still,  if  bis  fancy  led  him  to  substitute  baldness  for  flowing  hair, 
to  change  the  position  of  tl>e  eyes,  or  any  of  the  features^  to  add 
to  or  diipiuisli  the  number  of  the  limbs,  in  short,  to  make  any 
deviation  from,  nature^s  archetype  of  the  human  form,  it  is  most 
clear  that  common  sense  would  pronounce  such  a  fancy  distem- 
pered,  and  such  a  production  most  faulty— -we  should  never 
admit  a$  a  sufficient  answer,  that  to  the  artist's  fancy  such  changes 
appeared  to  be  improvements. 

This  will  be  said  to  be  an  extreme  case ;  let  us  put  another 
less  palpable,  but  equally  undeniable.  Whoever  has  been  at 
Florence,  has  seen  in  the  tribune  of  the  gaUery,  the  Holy  Famify 
and  the  Baptist  of  ilaphael.  We  have  nothing  now  to  do  witb* 
their  beauties ;  in  execution  they  are,  perhaps,  among  his  very 
best  pieces ;  we  are  about  to  venture  on  remarking  their  defects.. 
7'lie  face  of  the  Virgin,,  if  examined  apart  from  the  group,  is  that 
of  a  mere  girl;  that  of  St.  John,  indeed  his  whole  appearance^' 
is  that  of  a  boy  of  thirteen  or  fourteen ;  in  eiJtber  case^  the  artist 
has  deserted  nature  to  follow  his  own  idea  of  beauty,  and  though 
it  was  impossible  for  Raphael  not  to  err  gracefully,  yet  judicious: 
criticism  must  pronounce  the  compositions  to  be  faulty. 

To  apply  this  to  poetry.  In  framing  a  hero,  it  is  clearly  umie- 
cessary  to  copy  the  iiitemperanre,,  any  more  than  tlie  wry  neck  of 
Alexander,  the  sensuality  or  epilepsy  of  Caesar  ;  but  it  is  also  full 
as  certain  that  our  character  must  be  natural,  and  consistent  with 
itself;  actions  must  still  proceed  from  assignable  motives,  and 
the  qualities  which  aie  united,  must  be  only  such  as  can  operate 
without  impeding  or  destroying  each  other.  If  these  rules  be 
observed,  tlie  mere  perfection  of  the  personage  will  not  make  it 
unnatural. 

I'hen  recurs  the  objection,  the  most  important  of  aW,  that  if  the 
model  be  too  lughly  drawn,  it  is  unattainable,  and  if  unattainable, 
then  useless.  If  so,  then  perfect  precepts,  by  parity  of  reason- 
ing, are  useless,  because  they  can  never  be  perfectly  obeyed ;  if 
so  (which  comes  still  nearer  to  our  point),  then  unerring  Wisdom 
did  etTy  when  o,  model,  that  knew  not  sin,  w^  sent  on  'earth  ex- 
pressly, though  not  solely,  for  our  imitation.  But  we  would  ad- 
vance  a  step  farther  m  the  argument^  and  assert,  that  not  only  h 
a  faultless  model  not  useless,  hut  a  faulty  or  imperfect  one  perni- 
ciuus^  Propose  a  character  stained  with  a  blemish  for  imitation, 
and  does  it  not  practicaflj/  follow,  that  you  propose  the  blemish 
itself  to  be  imitated  Sy  perverse  or  injudicious  admirers?  Tom 
Jones,  it  is  said,  and  Roderick  Kandom,  or,  to  descend  to  more 
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popular  lieroes,  the  Corsair  or  Selim  are  more  natural  objects 
of  imitation  than  Madoc,  Thalaba.^  or  Iloderick.  That  they  will 
he  more  often  and  more  faithfully  imitated^  we  doubt  not ;  but 
how  far  the  imitatiou  msiy  be  desirable  to  the  i4idividual  or  to  so- 
^iety,  we  question.  Sucli  aa  argoimeiit  amouuis  only  to  this  me«. 
iancholy  truisaij  that  our  nature  descends  to  vice  more  easily  than 
it  mounts  to  virtue ;  it  is  equally  true^  that  deformity  is  more, 
easily  copied^  tlian  beauty  imagined  ;  — a  bad  excuse,  however,  m 
a  pamter's  mouth,  who  should  have  drawn  a  defective  Venus^ 
For  ourselves,  we  confess,  that  in  this,  and  all  cases  of  taste,  we 
lean  to  the  Italian  rather  than  the  Dutch  faction. 

This  long  digression  demands  an  apology  to  our  readers ;  we 
flow  return  to  Uie  story  of  the  poeou  The  petition  of  Florinda 
was  for  a  quiet  refuge  from  the  addresses  of  Orpas,  and  the  in- 
stant entreaties  of  b^r  father,  to  consent  to  a  marriage  with  bim. 
It  appears^  that  when  Julian  meditated  the  introduction  of  the 
MooFS,  Fionnda*s  hand  had  been  promised  by  him  to  Orpas,  as 
the  price  of  his  participation  in  treason.  This  promise  was  now 
claimed  by  the  renegade  priest,  wljo  coveted  the  lands  of  which 
Plorinda  was  heiress* 

To  avoid  this  profanation  of  her  ***  sacred  woes,"  she  had  fled 
from  her  father's  bouse ;  from  Pelayo  she  implored  some  safe 
asylum,  and  the  chivalrous  hero  determined  to  make  her  the 
companion  of  his  flight. 

In  the  tenth  Canto  with  his  newly  chosen  pefrtner  he  depart^ 
from  Cordoba  at  evening ;  in  the  appointed  orange-grove  the^ 
are  joined  by  Alphonso — not  alone,  for  the  generous  boy  deter- 
4nined  ^t  all  risques  not  to  leaA^e  bdhind  him  his  fuilhful  servant 
Hoya.  The  four  f ttgitives  fheR  travel  on,  till  at  the  very  dead  of 
flight  they  reach  the  spot,  where  lioderick  and  Siverian  waited 
for  them  by  the  fire,  which  they  had  kindled  in  the  wood.  Al- 
phonso, Hoya,  and  the  old  Siverian  soon  slept ;  fatigue  and  the 
vigils  of  the  previous  night  overcame  even  the  Prince  ;  Florinda 
and  Roderick  still  waked,  l^ut  neither  recognised  the  other ;  we 
have  before  stated  the  alterations  in  the  appearance  of  the  latter, 
which  rendered  such  a  discovery  impossible ;  Florinda's  face  was 
almost  entirely  covered ;  and  the  micertain  light  in  which  they 
sat,  with  the  deep  thoughts  that  wholly  occupied  him.  may  well 
account  for  his  not  recogni&ing  her.  Silently  she  sate,  summon- 
ing up  resolution  to  perform  a  painful  duty ;  this  was  the  tirst 
priest  she  bad  seen  for  many  naonths,  and  she  hoped  by  con* 
fession  to  receive  from  him  that  aid  and  comfort,  oi'  which  her 
wounded  spirit  stood  in  need,  it  is  quite  impossible  by  any  de- 
tail to  do  justice  to  such  a  scene;  yet  this  may  serve  to  give  aa 
imperfect  idea  of  it.  To  us  it  appears  to  be  the  most  dramatic 
liit^atio^  eyer  introduced  into  poetry.    We  will  »ot  analyse  the  ^ 
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confession  which  follows ;  neither  will  we  make  any  extracts 
from  it.  Beautiful  as  the  execution  iis^  and  it  is  in  the  poet's 
best  manner^  yet  we  are  aware^  that  the  very  strong  interest  ex- 
cited by  it  must  rather  be  attributed  to  the  situation  itself  than 
the  verses  describing  it.  This,  however,  we  will  say ;  if  there 
^are  yet  any  of  our  countrymen  who  deny  Mr.  Southey  the  pure 
and  lofty  gift  of  poesy,  let  them  read  this  canto ;  to  them  and 
to  himself  there  needs  no  stronger  assurance  of  the  immortality 
of  his  fame. 

Odr  first  expectation  was,  that  Roderick  overpowered  by  his 
feelings  would  have  discovered  himself  to  Florinda ;  but  for  the 
execution  of  his  designs  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  still 
remain  unknown.  He  therefore  masters  his  emotions,  and  con- 
tents himself  with  enjoining  her  to  reveal  to  Siverian  and  Rusilfs^ 
those  circumstances  of  their  story,  which  tended  to  palliate  his 
guih. 

Twelve  days  the  little  band  of  fugitives  continued  their  jour- 
ney ;  as  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Southey's  descriptive  powers,  we 
shall  quote  the  following  faithful  lines.  We  have  not  ourselves 
had  the  advantage  of  passing  through  this  interesting  scenery, 
but  its  character  is  strongly  impressed  on  our  minds  by  paintings, 
and  the  narratives  of  tourists.  Those  of  our  brave  countrymen 
who  have  passed  so  many  summers  in  a  vain  attempt  to^render 
free  a  degenerate  race  who  will  be  sUves,  will  however  know 
better  than  ourselves  how  to  appreciate  the  fidelity  and  spirit  of 
the  poet's  pencil. 

**  The  mountain  path  they  chose^ 
The  forest,  or  the  lonely  be^tb  wide  spread. 
Where  cistus  shrubi^  sole^seen  exb^ed  at  noon 
Their  fine  balsamic  odour  all  around ; 
Strew'd  with  their  blossoms,  frail  as  beautiful  . 
The  thirsty  soil  at  eve,  and  when  the  sun 
Returned  the  gladdened  earth,  opening  anew 
Their  stores  exuberant,  prodigal  as  frail 
Whitefted  again  the  wilderness.     They  left 
The  dark  Sierra's  skirts  behind,  and  crost 
The  wilds,  where  Ana  in  her  native  hills 
Collects  her  sister  springs,  and  hurries  on 
Her  course  melodious  amid  loveliest  slens. 
With  forest,  and  with  fruitage  overbower'd. 
These  scenes  profusely  blest  by  Heaven  they  left. 
Where  o'er  the  hazel  and  the  quince  the  vine 
Wide  mantling  spreads,  and  clinging  round  ^  CQrk 
And  ilex,  hangs  amid  their  dusky  leaves 
Garlands  of  brightest  hue,  with  reddening  fruit 
Pendant,  or  clusters  cool  of  grassy  green. 
go  holding  on,  &c.*'  f .  135. 
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At  thej  aiqiftroQch  the  castle  of  Don  Pedro,  tba  eagerness 
and  impatience  of  Alphonso  increase ;  with  them  increases  also 
the  anxiety  of  Hoya,  for  all  the  country  seems  desertedj  every 
field  and  glen  is  solitary,  and  every  cottage  untenanted.  Yet 
the  solitude  bears  no  mark  of  the  spoiler — ^a  short  time  relieves 
them  from  their  fears,  and  explains  these  doubtflil  appears^nces* 
Since  the  parting  at  Auria^  Adosinda  l^d  not  been  idle,  th^  vas* 
sals  of  Pedro  had  listened  to  her  tale,  and  caught  her  enthu<*, 
siasm.  They  rushed  to  arms^  and  their  lord  entertaining  little 
hopes  of  success,  and « alive  to  all  the  danger  to  which  he  ex- 
posed his  sou^  yet  obeyed  the  call  of  patriotism.  As  the  fugi- 
tives arrived*  they  found  the  castb  gate  thronged  with  young  and 
old^  husbands  and  wives,  lovers  and  their  beloved;  the  standard 
unfurled,  the  chieftain's  war-horse  impatient  for  his  lord ;  Favi- 
nia  alooe»  the  wife  of  Pedro,  unable  to  participate  in  the  gene- 
ral enthusiasm  because  overcome  by  maternal  fears,  hung  on  his 
arm,  and  in  vain  attempted  to  withold  him  from  the  war.  His 
reply  was  worthy  of  the  hero ;  he  had  not  stirred  the  tempest ; 
but  wherever  that  pennon  flew  (pointing  to  his  standard)  there 
must  be  be  found ;  for  the  boy  he  was  in  God's  hand.  His 
pious  confidence  was  rewarded  in  the  instant  by  the  joyful  shout 
of  bis  troop,  and  the  embraces  of  Alphonso. 

Such  an  act  as  the  restoration  of  his  son  would  naturally  quell 
all  former  animosities  between  Pelayo  and  Pedro ;  all  private 
feelings  too  were  unworthy  of  men,  who  were  to  fia;ht  side  by 
side  as  saviours  of  their  country.  Their  feud  therefore  is  so- 
lemnly ended,  and  Pelayo  promises  to  bestow  his  daughter  Her- 
mesind  on  the  youthful  hero»  It  is  then  determined  to  march 
instantly  to  Cangas,  the  castle  of  Pelayo,  supposed  to  be  in 
danger  from  the  enmity  of  Numacian,  and  vexation  of  the  Ijady 
GuUla.  This,  too,  shall  be  the  first  of  Alphoaso's  wars;  the^ 
armour  of  his  father's  youth  is  brought,  and  Pelayo  confers  the 
honour  of  knighthood  on  him*  A  solemn  scene  ensues,  in 
which  Roderick  administers  to  the  new  knight,  and  to  all  the 
assembled  clan  the  vow  of  fidelity  to  Spain. 

«  Ne'er  in  his  happiest  hours  had  Rodericl^ 
With  such  commanding  majesty  dispensed 
His  princely  giAs,  as  dignified  him  now, 
When  with  slow  movement  solemnly  upraised 
Toward  the  kaeeliag  troop  he  spread  his  arms. 
As  if  the  expanded  soul  cUffused  itself, 
And  carried  to  all  spirits  with  the^act 
Its  affluent  inspiration,  silently 
The  people  knelt,  and  when  they  rose,  such  awe 
Held  them  in  silence,  that  the  eagle's  cy, 
Who  far  above  them,  at  her  highest  flight 
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A  speck  scarce  visible,  wheel'd  rdund  and  rouad^ 
'Was  heard  distinqtly ';  and  the  mountain' stream 
Which  from  the  distant  gfen  sent  forth  its  sound 
Wafted  uppn  the  wind,  was  audible 
In  that  dbep  hush  of  feeling,  like  the  voice 
Of  .w^v8  ifx  tlie  atilli;ie6is  of  the  night.- '.    P.  154. 

This  awful  silence  still  endured^  when  a  voice,  jexclaimed 
*'  the  Ntoors,"  and  a  party  were  seen  hasteqing  to  the  castle^  a 
skirmish  ensues,  which  was  rendered  short  and  decisive  by  the 
surprise  of  the  enemy  at  meeting  resistance  where  they  expected 
lione.  Compleat  victory  attends  this  first  essay  of  the  mouo* 
taineers,  and  from  a  prisoner  the  chiefs  learn^  that  in  conse^ 
qiience  of  ihe  arrival  of  a  messenger  from  Cof dopa  to  Nuraa^ 
cian  at  Gegio/  lliis  party  had  been  sent  to  secure  Don  Pedro^ 
while  another  of  equal  force  proceeded  to  Cangas.  Tliis  made 
it  evident,  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost ;  tjie  troops  jnstantly 
march,  and  on  the  second  night  they  arrive  at  the  castle.  No 
lisjht  was  in  the  tower :  the  doors  were  open,  and  a  dog,  that 
howled  at  times  mournfully,  was  the  only  living  thing  that  re- 
mained to  greet  themi  In  this  agony  of  his  fate  the  behaviour 
of  Pelayo  is  most  spirit-stirring;  supported  by  covifidence  in 
the  courage  and  virtue  of  his  wife,  ana  by  the  entire  and  reli- 
gious devotion  of  himself  to  his  country  he  feels  all  that  consq^ 
laiion  ' 

*f  Which,  with  transfiguring  power 
0f  piety,  makes  chastening  sorrow  take 
/The  form  of  hope,  and  s^es  in  death,  the  friend 
And  the  restoring  ^ngel.*'     P.  168,' 

JJc  soon  rouses  himself  to  perform  tlie  offices  of  bospitality 
to  his  friends  and  followers ;  the  troops  prepare  for  repose,  but 
are  almost  immediately  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  otlier  troops, 
seen  by  their  torches  advancing  up  the  valley.  Ai^imated  by  the 
hope  of  ariofher  victory,  lliey  forget  all  fatigue  and  hunger — the 
new  comers,'  however,  are  not  enemies,  they  are  Pelayo's  ow  n 
vassals,  returning  yicjorioug  from  some  bloody  conflict,  and  led 
by  Adosinda  ai)d  Kusillp.  V/e  are  pr^ventpd  pnly  by  the  num- 
ber and  length  pf  oyr  extracts  from  citing  the  description  of  the- 
appearance  'of  these  two  personages,  ^iliere  is  something  very 
spirited  in  that  of  the  former,  and  nothing  can  be  more  pathe- 
tic than  that  of  the  latter.  Gaudiosa  and  flie  two  children  are 
still  missing,  but  Rusilla  assures  the  anxioifs  chieftains  of  their 
safety. 

It  is  the  excellence,  we  had  almost  said  the  true  end  of  d^ 
scriptive  poetry  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  associa« 
lipus^  3nd  fe^^hngs  corresponding  to  the  scene  described.  W^ 
^* ji^ 
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Ao  not  say,  that  tncrc  verity  of  painting  is  absolutely  Tiotlmig; 
but  it  is  of  little  merit,  when  set  by  the  side  of  that  which  adds 
to  mere  tmth  the  magic  of  association.  If  it  were  not  too  much 
like  a  play  on  words,  we  might  be  tempted  to  call. the  one  poe- 
tic description,  and  the  other  that  nobler  species,  descriptive 
poetry.  Perhaps,  indeed,  no  description  can  be  called  *^  true*' 
in  strictness  of  speaking,  which  fails  of  producing  this  deliohtful 
.effect ;  nature  in  her  original  never  fails  of  rousing  som^  train  of 
congenial  ideas,  and  he  can  be  scarcely  considered  to  have  copied 
htr  faithfully  or  truli/,  who  gives  us  only  the  exterior  form  with- 
out the  soul  that  animates  her  beauties.  He  is  like  the  limner, 
whose  portraits  exactly  represent  the  features  without  transplant* 
ing  the  character  of  his  original.  Mr.  Southey's  descriptions 
can  seldom  be  charged  with  this  fault ;  indeed,  it  is  oile  charac- 
teristic of  his  school  of  poetry  (we  use  tht  term  merely  to  desig. 
^lat^)  to  be  highly  imaginative.  The  fifteenth  Canto  presents  us 
in  its  opening  with  such  a  passage^  and  as  oiu*  plan  has  hitherto 
almost  entirely  confined  our  extracts  to  such  pass^ages  as  bore  oti 
the  action,  we  the  f ^th^r  indulge  ourselves  ^l  citiug  the  foliowiuv 
|ioeSr 

**  How  calmly  gliding  through  the  darlc-blue  sky 
•     The  midnight  moon  ascendi^^    Her  placid  beams 

Through  thin]y«>8cattered  leaves^  and  boughs  grotesque 
Mottle  with  mazy  shades  the  orchard  slope ; 
Here  o'er  the  chesRul^'s  fretted  foliage  grey 
And  massy,  mo^onlcss  they  spread ;  here  shine 
Upon  the  crag8>  deepening  with  blacker  night 
Their  chasms ;  and  there  the  glittering  argentry 
Ripples,  and  glances  on  the  confluent  streams 
A  lovelier  purer  light,  than  that  of  day 
tiests  on  the  hills ;  and  oh  how  awfully 
Into  that  deep  and  tranquil  firmament 
The  summits  of  Auseva  rise  serene. 
The  watchman  on  the  battlements  partakes 
The  stillness  of  the  solemn  hour,  he  feels 
The  silence  of  the  earth,  the  endless  sound 
•  Of  flowing  water  soothes  him  and  the  stars. 
Which  in  that  brightest  moonlight  well-nigh  quenched 
Scarce  visible,  as  in  the  utmost  depth    . 
Of  yonder  sapphire. infinite,  are  ^ecn. 
Draw  on  with  elevating  influence  * 

Toward  eternity  the  attemper'd  mind  -^ 
fusing  on  worlds  beyond  the  grave  he  stands 
And  to  tlie  virgin  mother  silently 
^r^athes  forth  her  hymn  of  praise,    Pr  175f 

We  return  to  the  narrative,  and  in  order  to  make  intelligible 

thi. 
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this  part  of  it^  vrO'  must  recall  the  attentipn  of  our  readers  to 
the  message  which  Siverian  bore  to  Pelayo.  Gaudiosa  and  Rii« 
silla  in  his  absence  had  opposed  the  passion  of  Guisla  for  Nu* 
macian^  but  they  foresaw  the  consequences  of  this  resistance. 
The  unworthy  woman  soon  greiv  to  bate  the  ''  virtuous  pre- 
sence^" before  which  she  felt  humbled ;  in  her  abandonment  she 
lent  a  willing  ear  to  all  Numatian's  wishes ;  the  departure  of 
Siverian  readily  interpreted  by  both  made  the  one  impatient  and 
the  other  desperate  :  indeed  it  was  only  the  evening  before  the 
entrance  of  the  soldiers  of  the  former  into  the  castle^  that  Gau- 
diosa wisely  retired  with  her  two  children  JtQ  a  safe  retreat  in  the 
neighbouring  niountains.  Rusilla  became  their  prisoner^  and 
Guisla  wiliiQgly  so — it  was  Adosinda^  as  we  have  seen,  who  res- 
cued them,.  Of  all  these  facts  Rusilla  informed  PelayOj  who 
before  the  dawu  of  da^  started  from  his  couch  to  seek  the  soli- 
tude of  the  retreat. 

Roderick  also  left  *'  the  wearying,  place  of  his  unrest  j'*  he 
M'ent  forth  to  supplicate  strength  from  heaven  to  enable  hnn  to 
meet^  and  reveal  himself  to  his  mother.  She  had  sent  Siveriaa 
to  seek  him ;  but  he  found  her  not  alone ;  Florinda  was  with 
her ;  and  though  he  had  knit  himself  up  to  the  painful  resolution, 
yet  it  was  a  relief  (sa  truly  does  the  pi^et  record  -IheinoonsisteDt 
infirmity  of  our  nature)  to  find  that  the  trial  was  yet  to  be  put 
ofi>  aud  that  he  must  await  a  fitter  season.  She  bad  sent  for  him 
to  intreat  his  prayers  for  Roderick,  and  to  thank  him  for  his  cha- 
ritable interference  in  the  inn^  and  lus  humanity  to  the- sufferings 
of  Florinda.  In  this  interview,  however,  one  incident  occurs, 
^vhich  though  beautifully  told,  and  though  occasioning  some 
most  pathetic  lines,  we  could  almost  wish  omitted ;  his  dog  The- 
roh  recognises  him ;  true  it  is — ^this  is  nature^  nay,  in  the  poem 
as  we  read  it,  it  is  ver^  interesting;  but  the  imitation,  or  rather 
the  source  of  the  incident,  is  so  veiy  palpable.  In  works  of 
fiction,  when  a  coincidence  U  so  striking,  that  the  two  facts  ne- 
cessarily recall  each  other,  the  first,  which  has  become  a  sort  of 
admitted  verity  iu  our  mindsj  throws  a  degree  of  doubt  upon  the 
second,  which  destroys  all  the  necessary  illusion  of  the  fable. 
The  rule  which  r^ulates  the  imitation  of  passages,  or  ideas^ 
will  apply  equally  well  to  that  of  incidents ;  it  should  extend  to 
manner,  and  not  to  matter,  may  be  felt  safely  every  where,  but 
on  every  account  should  be  saea  no  where.       %. 

Pelayo  mean  time  pursued  his  way  up  the  narrow  valley  to  the 
retreat  of  Gaudiosa.  Those  who  have  ever  treaded  the  valea 
of  Savoy,  as  they  retire  each  with  their  rocky  stream  into  the  bo- 
soms oi  the  4lps ;  -or  those  who  have  ever  descended  into  Italy 
by  the  routes'  of  tliie  Simplon,  Or  Cenis  mountains  will  easily 
coB<;eive  the  fidelity  of  this  picturesque  descrij>tioo.  Those  who 
*   '     J  '^*  *•     ^  'are 
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are  inclined  to  be  captious^  may  perhaps  find  fault  with  its 
lengthy  at  a  time^  when  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  hurrying  on  to 
the  interview  between  objects  so  <iear  to  eaeh  othor.  Tlie  re- 
treat itself,  and  the  meetings  the  portraits  of  the  lovely  children, . 
Favila' compared  to  the  youthful  Achilles,  and  Hermesind  ^^  to 
the  youngest  and  the  loveliest  of  Diana's  train/*  are  worthy  of 
better  praise  than  we  can  bestow.  We  leave  them  returning  in 
joy^  and  confidence^  and  love  to  Cangas  ;  and  passing  over  the 
seventeenth  Canto^  which  does  not  bear  upon  the  main  action  of . 
the  poem^  proceed  to  the  next^  in  which^  arriving  at  the  castle, 
they  find  an  accession  of  strength  in  the  arrival  of  Adoar^  and  the 
Primate  Urban  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops.  A  festival 
seems  to  be  in  preparation— it  is  the  coronation  of  the  prince* . 
This  was  the  deed  which  was  to  consummate  the  stacrifioe  of 
Roderick;  his  \thole  nature  seems  sublimed  by  the  heroiset 
which  he  meditates,  and  he  stands  before  us^  silently  leaning  on 
the  shield^  which^  according  to  the  old  ceremtMiiai,  was  to  receive 
the  new  king^  arrayed  by  the  poet  in  uncommon  miyesty^  This 
was  to  his  disciplined  soul  a  moment  of  compensation  for  all 
sufferings^  a  moment  that  gave  e3(istence  a  sweetness^  which  it 
had  long  ceased  to  have  for  him.  The  troops  around,  and  their 
leaders  felt  a  general^  active^  and  stirring  joy^  that  was  conta* 
giousi  and  almost  physical ;  but  Roderick^  unpartaking  of  this^ 
was  filled  with  a  deeper  and  exclusive  bliss^  unwitnessed  by  any 
but  the  Being,  whose  wisdom  otdained  it  as  the  good  man's  best 
reward  on  earth. 

The  coronation  over,  we  pass  from  that  brilliant  bustling 
scene  to  one  of  a  far  different  nature^  and  naore  solemn  import. 
Roderick  summoned  by  a  look  repairs  from  the  castle  court  to 
Rusilk's  chamber.  From  the  moment  of  the  dog's  fawnmg 
upon  him  she  had  recognised  her  son^  but  constrained  her  feel-* 
ii^^  till  this  last  deed  had  perfected  his  sacrifice.  Perfected  it 
was  beyond  even  her  notions  of  duty ;  for  when  ske  talks  to  him 
of  his  portion  of  earthly  fame,  he  renounces  even  this  reward, 
and  refuses  to  disclose  his  name  to  his  countrymen.  She  blesses, 
him^  and  they  part.  Tite  attentive  reader  will  hardly  fail  to  no^ 
tice  the  judicious  arrangement  by  which  these  scenes^  so  diffe« 
rent  in  themselves,  relieve  each  6ther.  >, 

The  scene  now  changes  to  the  camp  of  the  Moors ;  for  on  every 
side  the  enemy  were  advancing  in  immense  numbers  to  extin* 
gnish  the  kindling  spark  of  freedom^  and  compleat  the  subjug»< 
tion  of  Spain.  The  soldiers  and  the  chieftains  were  equally 
assured  of  success  :  the  former  had  been  swelled  in  numbers  by 
fresh  arrivals  from  Airica,  and  of  the  latter  many  were  distin-* 
guished  by  victories  .tnd  brilliant  exploits  in  the  early  part  of  the 
war.     The  renegades  too  were  with  them,  Ebba  and  Sisebert, 

8  Orpas, 
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Orpas^  and  Count  Juliaii  himself.  -  Of  these  the  last^  now  intra* 
dciced  for  the  first  tame,  is  the  only  one  who  excites  any  interest 
by  his  character ;  his  mind  seems  rather  corrupted  from  defect 
of  discipline^  than  evil  by  nature;  he  still  preserves  much  of 
barbarian  virtue,  and  though  not  entitled  to  our  admiration, 
possesses  himself,,  whether  we  will  or  no,  of  our  pity.  For  his 
life  the  covetous  and  revengeful  Orpas  has  laid  his  snares ;  he 
whispers  suspicions  of  .his  fidelity  in  die  ears  of  the  Moorish 
chief,  grounded  on  the  flight  of  his  daughter  at  the  same  time, 
^d  as  surmised,  though  not  known  in  the  same  party  with  Pe- 
layo.  ThW  is  corifirmed  by  Count  Eudon/  a  timorous  and  un« 
worthy  Goth,  who  repairs  with  anxious  spewed  to  the  Moorish 
camp  to  clear  himself  from  all  suspicion  of  participating  in  the 
^'  rebellion/'  Julian,  however,  in  a  council  of  war  vindicates 
himself  with  great  dignity;  and  begs  permission  to  send  a  mes« 
sage  to  Florinda,  promising  the  free  exercise  of  her  faith,  and 
freedom  from  all  solicitations  to  marry  Orpas--^imploring  her, 
})owever,  to  return  and  soothe  the  sorrows  of  his  old  age.  To 
this  message  Abulcagem  adds  another  t,o  Felayo,  and  his  troops  ■ 
promising  entire  and  general  pardon  in  case  of  instant  submis^ 
sion,  but  setting  the  e^cample  of  Ai^ria  before  them  as  the  sure 
reward  of  protracted  resistance. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  after  the. entrance  of  the 
Moors  into  the  Asturian  territory,  Florinda  arrives  attended  by 
Roderick  at  the  tent  of  her  father.     ITie  three  wretched  and 
repentant  causes  of  each  other's  ruin  are  thus  brought  together, 
aaod  a  scene  ensues  between  them  in  which  the  character  of  each 
is  admirably  supported.    Julian,  high  and  haughty,  yet  not  hard* 
hearted,  intensely  loving  his  daughter,  and  easily  moved  by  affec-* 
tionate  feelings ;    for  the  Christian  priesthood  entertaining  the 
bitterest  hatred,  and  most  sovereign  contempt,  for  the  religion 
still  cherishing  iii  spite  of  himself  old  feelings  and  faith,  but 
stniggling  to  be  Mahometan,  and  when  tired  with  the  mental 
conflict,  shelteringiiimself  in  the  cheerless  bosom  of  Fatalism.  ^ 
Florinda  penitent  and  purified,  alone  intent  to  recall  her  father ' 
to  the  church,  and  dead  to  every  other  feeling,  or  interest  of 
this  life ;  Don  Roderick,  bold  and  immovable  as  a  royal  war- 
rior, yet  zealous  and  patient,  as  the  holy  character  demanded, 
with  which  he  was  then  invested.     Of  all  individuals  on  the 
earth  Count  Julian  was  the  man  whom  he  had  most  deeply  in- 
jured, if  wrongs  are  to  be  judged  of  by  their  consequences ;  it 
well  became  him  then,  both  as  Roderick  the  king,  and  Roderick 
tho^nknowu  hiimble  priest,  to  be  more  than  commonly  anxious 
for  the  re-contersion  ol  him,  whom  by  enormous  wrongs   he 
Imd  stung  to  the  nmdness  of  .apostacy.    The  Canto  certainly  in 
ciPme  mei^sure  suspit^iids  the  action  9f  the  poeo^^  but  it  is  not 

'        .  unimportant 
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unimportant  to  its  issue ;  in  the  subsequent  part  we  feel  glad  to 
know,  that  such  an  interview  has  taken  place;  and  in  itself  it  is 
most  interesting.  Perhaps  it  contains  the  mdst  beautiful  poetry 
of  the  whole  poem,  and  nothing  can  be  so  soothing^  or  grateful 
as  its  effect  to  the  mind.  We  cannot  forbear  citinjr,  though  the 
passage  is  rather  long,  the  following  comparison  ;  it  is  after  the 
best  manner  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  praise  of  no  common  value  iu 
our  estimation. 

"  Here  we  see 
The  water  at  its  well-head ;  dear  it  is 
Not  more  transpicuous  the  invisible  air ; 
Pure  as  an  infant's  thoughts ;  and  here  to  life 
And  good  directed  all  its  uses  serve. 
The  herb  grows  greener  on  its  brink  ;  sweet  flowers 
Bend  o'er  the  stream,  that  feeds  their  freshen 'd  roots. 
The  red-breast  loves  it  for  his  wintry  haunts, 
And,  when  the  buds  begin  to  open  forth. 
Builds  near  it  with  his  mate  their  brooding  nest : 
The  thirsty  stag  with  widening  nostrils  there 
Invigorated  draws  his  copious  draught ; 
And  there  amid  its  flags  the  wild-boar  standi 
Not  suflering  wrong,  nor  meditating  hurt, 
Through  woodlands  wild,  and  solitary  fields 
Unsullied  thus  it  holds  its  bounteous  course : 
But  when  it  reaches  the  resorts  of  men. 
The  service  of  the  city  there  defiles  • 
The  tainted  stream ;  corrupt  and  foul  it  flows 
^rough  loathsome  banks,^  and  o'er  a  bed  impure. 
Till  in  the  sea  the  appointed  end  to  which 
Through  all  its  way  it  hastens,  't{s  received, 
And  losing  all  pollution  mingles  there 
In  the  wide  world  of  waters.     So  is  it 
With  the  great  stream  of  things,  if  all  were  seen ; 
Good  the  beginning,  good  the  end  shall  be 
And  transitory  evil  only  make 
The  good  end  happier.     Ages  pass  away. 
Thrones  fall,  and  nations  disappear,  and  worlds 
Grow  old,  and  go  to  wreck ;  the  soul  al^ne  . 
Endures ;  and  what  she  chuseth  for  herself 
The  arbiter  of  her  own  destiny, 
That  only  shall  be  permanent."    P.  273. 

Equally  happy  in  conception,  and  language  are  the  lines, 
>yhicb  immediately  follow  from  Florinda,  as  well  as  those  \\'hicU 
conclude  the  Canto ;  if  we  had  no  limits  but  our  own  pleasure 
and  admiration,  we  should  certainly  add  both  passages  to  our 
Dumefous  extracts. 

Bdl  the  length  to  which  this  article  has  already-  extended^  warn$ 

us 
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UB  to  conclude  our  pleasing  labour  as  speedily  as  possible.  Wd 
mighty  indecid^  leave  our  task  imperfect^  aod  end  at  once,  for  we 
can  hardly  persuade  ourselveff^  tliat  aoy  of  our  readers  will  be 
content  with  the  review  alone  of  this  excellent  production.  We 
liave,  however^  still  a  duty  to  perform^  and  with  their  indulgence 
will  follow  Roderick  to  the  end.  The  ^iet,  anid  mournful  con- 
ference by  the  fountain  is  disturbed  by  a  messenger^  who  sum-* 
mons  Julian  to  a  council  of  war.  News  had  arrived  from  Cor- 
doba of  an  insurrection  among  the  Moorish  troops^  who  had 
killed  the  Governor  Abdalazis^  and  were  in  a  state  of  open  dis- 
obedience to  the  Caliph's  authority.  It  was^  therefore,  to  be 
debated,  whetlier  Abulcagem  should  return  immediately  to  Cor- 
doba to  crush  the  revolt,  or  first  fiuisli  the  war  before  him.  This 
was  a  question,  the  answer  to  which  depended  mainly  on  the  pro- 
bable duration  of  the  present  contest.  In  this  debate  the  ani-r 
mosity  of  Orpas  against  Count  Julian  again  break  out.  But  all 
debate  is  rendered  appareuUy  useless  by  ioformatton  which  the 
former  of  Iheae  chiefs  communicates;  that  the  sister  of  Pelayo 
(the  abandoned  Guisla)  had  arrived  at  his  tent,  having  fled  from 
ber  brotlier's  pi^tection ;  that  she  informed  him  of  the  flight  of 
that  rebel  with  his  wife  andchikjred,  and  a  pait  of  bis  followers 
to  a  retreat  in  the  mountains,  to  which  she  offered  to  guide  the 
army  on  promise  of  his  forfeited  lands  as  her  dower  with  Numa- 
cian.  All  difiiculty  seems  now  at  an  end ;  the  council  is  dissolved, 
but  Orpas  remains,  and  having  convinced  the  getieral.of  the 
treachery  of  Julian,  is  commissioned  to  make  away  with. him — 
the  plan  for  the  execution  of  this  foul  murder  is  immediately 
determined. 

Ere  day  dawned,  the  march  wax  begun  ;  at  the  deserted  castle 
of  Pelayo,  the  army  divides ;  part  with  the  generaT  halt  to  sus* 
tain  any  attacks  that  might  be  made  by  those  of  the  Gothic 
troops,  of  whose  position  they  were  stiU  in  ignorance ;  in  the: 
front  of  this  part  were  ranged  Count  Julian's  soUiers,  that  his  ex- 
posed situation  might  favour  tbe  execatioQ  of  the  plot  projected 
against  him.  The  other  part,  under  the  guidance  of  Guisla^ 
march  to  the  narrow  vaHey,  at  the  bead  of  which  was  the  retreat* 
of  the  Mountaineers. 

<'  The  toik  were  hiid» 
And  she,  who  by  the  Mussdmen  full  sure, 
Thought  on  her  kindred  her  revenge  to  wreak, 
the  Moors  on.'»    P.  291. 


Every  thing  had  been  prepared  for  their  reception,  and  the 
treachery  of  this  uimatural  woman  served  only  as  the  surest  de» 
coy  tQ  lead  the  Moors  to  their  ruin.  The  battle,  if  such  k  can 
be  called^  which  totally  destroyed  this  arsiy>  is  founded  oa  the 
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legendary  faisfory  of  Spain,  but  the  detail  id  borrowed  perhaps  ti 
little  too  closely  from  a  most  romantic  fact^  which  occurred  in 
the  Tyfolcse  war  of  1809**    When  we  venture  to  escpress  »i 

*  It  k  not  a  little  carious  to  observe  the  fact,  which  the  same  pen 
had  recmrded  in  the  page  of  history,  now  trani^lanted  into  the  lay 
of  the  poet.    We  allude  to  the  following  very  spirited  account  of 
.tl|is  circumstance  in  the  history  of  Europe  for  the  Edinburgh  An- 
.Dual  Register  of  1809.    The  annalist  speaks  of  a  body  of  1 0^000 
men  directed  by  Lefebvre  to  march  to  the  Upper  Innthal.    The 
read  by  which  that  detachment  had  td  pass  tnrough  Landeck  to 
Prutz,  ties  for  three  leagues  through  a  valley  overhung  with  rocks 
on  both  sides.    The  inn,  which  Is  there  an  impetuous  torrent,  flows 
along  the  bottom,  Hofer  occupied  the  heights,  and  prepared  stones 
and  trunks  of  trees  to  be  rolled  down  upon  the  enemy.    Hie 
advanced  gnftrd,  consisting  of  800  Saxons,  was  suffered  to  proceed 
to  Prtiti,  where  they  were  instantly  made  prisoners  by  a  very  8u« 
jperior  force,  one  of  them  was  then  induced  to  ride  back,  and 
#eport  to  the  general  that  they  had  reached  Prttt2  without  opposi- 
^on ;  accordingly  the  Bavarians  entered  the  defiles,  some  smaU 
fMrties  of  TyroAese*  stationed  there  for  the  sake  of  preventing  sua- 
piaion,  opposed  tfaem..    A  grey -headed  man,  full  fourscore  years 
of  9ge^  had  taken  post  with  his  back  against  a  rock,  and  at  every 
shot  brought  down  one  of  the  invaders  of  his  country*.   He  was  so 
placed  as  to  be  secure  from  any  enemy  in  front ;  some  of  the  Bava* 
Tians  clambered  up  the  crags  to  come  down  upon  him  from  above ; 
seeing  tlus,  and  that  he  could  not  escape,  he  set  up  a  shout  of 
defiance,  laid  the  foremost  dead  at  his  feet  with  his  last  shot,  seized 
liold  of  the  Second,  and  exclaiming  *  in  God's  name,'  threw  him- 
self with  him  from  the  precipice.     When  the  whole  army  were  far 
advanced  in  the  defile,  a  voice  was  heard  irom  above  saying, 
*  shall  I  chop  it  off  yet,'  which  was  answered  by  a  loud  *  nay,^ 
ftom  the  other  side.    Terrified  at  these  ominous  words,  the  Bava* 
rians  s^it  intelligence  to  the  genertyl,  but  it  was  too  late.    Pre* 
sently  Uie  word  was  given  from,  above,  *  For  the  most  Holy  Tri* 
mtff*  it  was  answered,  *  In  the  name  of  the  most  Holy  Trinity  cut 
all  loose.    That  instant  stones,  and  trees,  and  loosened  rocks  were 
set  in  motion  along  the  whole  line  of  the  ravine,  in  which  the  ene- 
my were  inclosed,  and  6000  French,  Bavarians,  and  Saxons,  were 
crushed,  or  crip^Jed  by  these  tremendous  weapons.    The  Tyrolese 
then  sprung  from  the  covert  to  compleat  their  victory,  and  drove 
the  terrified  survivors  before  them  through  the  pass,  boys,  and 
even  girls  joining  in  the  pursuit;  a  handful  only  of  the  invaders 
escaped;  about  300  were  taken  prisoners.    The  Mountaineers, 
when  their  victory  was  compleated,  fell  upon  their  knees,   and 
returned  thanks  to  Heaven,  and  so  awful  and  sudden  had  been  the 
destruction,  that  the  priioners  joined  fervently  in  the  act  of  prayer.'' 
Ed.  An.  Register.  1809.  Chap.  27.  P.  64^8. 
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OS  ta  conclude  our  pleasing  labour  as  fepeedily  as  p 
mi^t,  indeed,  leave  our  ta»k  imperfect,  and  end  a^ 
ian  hardly  persuade  ourselven,  that  any  of  our /^ 
content  with  the  review  alone  of  dais  excdtent  f^ j- 
have,  however,  stiU  a  duty  to  perform,  and  wU  ^|  ^ 
will  follow  Roderick  to  the  end.    The  quiet  /  > |  ^  ^  ^ 
ference  by  the  fountain  is  disturbed  by  a,/ /  / 1  ^-    J^ 
Bions  Julian  to  a  council  of  war.     New^^'  /  ./  f^    C 

doba  of  an  insurrection  among  the  Wi  /  // /    ' 

killed  the  Governor  Abd^kzis,  and  vv y //  /  '  '^  / 

obedience  to  the  Caliph's  authorb^m  /  f  y  / 

debated,  whetlier  Abulcagem  8ho»/.-;|/  /  /  >/    '  ^Jinirable; 

««...  ««....^ -.  r--^^-    .^.  .,  .  ^y^Jv^d  by  the 

mosity  of  Orpas  ugainst  O  ^ >.  / ^  .a  then  V^^f^  ^  of  Au^ 

debate  is  rendered  appar  7//  -^^^o^^"^  *«  destroy      ^^^  j^ 

former  of  these  chicfc  r  ,>  >  ^ry  hoar  to  answer  \^J  ^^i^^^ 

(the  abandoned  GuislvV  ^  of  the  picture,  with  *e    ^^^  ^^^ 

her  brotlier's  ppotec^/^  eiayo.  «  In  the  name  of  ^^  ^^^k, 
that  rebel  with  hi*  '  ./'  Ae  repetition  of  it  from  rock  ^  j  ^^^5^ 
to  a  retreat  in  t>  ^usequences  that  followed  the  signal ;  ^j^d  ot 
army  on  prom*  >on,  which  compleatly  overpower  the  S^ 

cian.  All  dif  /<  ;   .     ..         r  I.  Vi^  ^'^^ 

but  Orpas  Afe  mist  had  covered  the  face  of  heaven,  ^\  ^  de^ 
treachery /;%e  Moorish  party  had  entered  the  narrow  g|oiu 
the  pis  >  ^'^/ic  seventeenth  Canto  \  they  advanced  entirely  *^^  J,^ 
deterr  ^fif^wv  danger  with  shout  and  merriment ;  a  <^  stirTj    ^a 

F    ^^'  b^gan :  the  iiiist  gradually  cleared,  aud  Pelayo  %^^^  ''^ 
of     /P  ^^^/uiniediately  Uie  felled  trees,  and  detached  masses  ofrock 
X       ^^^^  b^en   before  ranged  on  the  crag&  and  steeps  were  le* 
/^^^    and  rolled  into  the  valley.    This  dreadful  scene,  where 
y^fSf  strength,  nor  speed,  valour  or  skill  awaited  to  sav^^  j^ 
^^^ribed  ib  iew,  but  forcible  liijes.     The  horrible  confusion 
isoonover  , 

"A  silence  thep  ensued, 
Through  which  the  sound  of  Deva's  stream  was  heard 
A  lonely  voice  of  waters  wild  and  sweet.'* 

Tl^ere  is  somethhig  very  pleasant  In  the  effect  of  this  contrast  / 

from  a  tumult  and  uprqiar  so  dreadful  to  that  state  of  silence,  ( 

which  is  interrupted  pnly  by  the  soothing  sound  of  flowing 
wateis.  AH  voices  ^jd  appearances  of  nature  are  in  some  way 
or  Qther capable  of  b^ing  introduced  with  effect  in  poetry;  but 
tbe^-e  are  none  which  so  universally,  or  so  pleasurably  affect  <juj 
imagination^  ^s  the  flawipg,  the  mmmuring,  the  gentle  swell^ 

tU^ 
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nss,  or  any  other  of  the  numerotts  accidents  6(  water- 
very  curious  to  enquire  into  the  reason  of  a  fact^  of 
nuch  conversant  with  poetry  will  doubt. 
'*ne^  skirmishing  had  been  commenced  between 
-^ther  owing  to  the  impetuosity  cf  Atphonso/ 
'her  generals^  for  Pedro  and  Abulcagenoi 
m\t  of  the  expedition  to  the  mountains; 
'he  battle  slackened. 


•^ 


h  still  spears  flew 
?e  were  interchanged.'^  P.  304. 


r  %" 


^uut  Julian,    stationed,  as  we  iSkid 

•vas  aeut  to  execute  the  murderous  pur^' 

a  the  general.    They  had  hoped  in  the  heat 

aiain  him  unperceived ;  in  this  they  failed,  and 

.  from  the  band  of  Cottila,  orie  of  Julian's  officers/ 

.  (.he  assassin.     Before  he  is  bonie  off,  the  dying  leader 

^ees  his  troops  to  avenge  his  death  by  joining  the  Spaniat  c^s, 

*k1  turning  their  arms  against  the  perfidioqs  Moors.    Horinda/ 

the  Unhappy,  the  orphaned  Fiorinda  appears. 

"  Eagerly  she  came, 
A  deep  and  fearful  lustre  in  her  eye, 
A  look  of  settled  woe — ^pale»  deadly  pale^ 
J     Yet  to  no  lamentations  giving  way. 

Nor  tears,  nor  groans — within  her  breaking  heart' 
She  bore  the  grief' P,  307- 

The  dying  man  desires  to  be  carried  into  the  church  that 
stood  hard  by,  and  to  have  (lie  assistance  o/  the  priest,  her 
c<nnpanion ;  at  this  sound  the  anguish  of  her  heart  changed  to 
grateful  and  sublimest  joy.  The  last  moments  of  Julian  are 
those  of  thq  mere  uninstructed  soldier ;  perhaps  even  against 
nature  we  could  have  excused  him  a  little  more  softness,  yet 
we  feel  certain,  that  the  picture  is  but  too  faithfully  drawn  for 
such  an  original.  Julian  the  proud,  the  revengeful,  the  worldly 
baron,  nursed  in  wars  and  feuds,  and  dying  in  rebellion  and 
apostacy,  could  not  in  a  moment  with  any  consistence  to  nature^ 
become  an  enlightened  and  humble  penitent.  In  the  scene  be- 
fore us,  there  are  some  masterly  touches ;  his  whole  behaviour, 
when  after  administering  the  holy  sacrament,  and  partaking  it  with 
him,  Roderick  discloses  himself,  and  implores  his  dying  for« 
giveness,  is  of  this  description.  Vehement  agitation  subdued  by 
increasing  weakness ;  remembered  hatred  yieldii>g  to  a  sense  of 
his  present  situation ;  that  situation  again,  though  powerful  over 
i^nge,  is  unable  to  stide  anibitioUf  and  a  prayer  pa*ssionately 
nttered  for  yet  a  short  delay  of  d^ath  lo  set  Roderick  with  Flo-« 

C  €  rinda 
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niiSa  for  his  \iife>  once  again  t>n  the  throne ;  the  mooientiiif 
animation  passing  offy  and  resignation  sueeeeding  with  more 
pious  hopes  of  meeting  in  hev^efti  all  this  biiel  hinrry^  anc^ 
atrugglt  at  length  softened  down  to  wsnn  and  affectionate  ftel- 
ings^  when  Roderick  drsws  forth  the  painfal  apeaf  from  hia 
wound>  and  implores  the  Savionrto  receive  bis  paaaitag  apul. — 
Julian  criedy 

True  friend^  Bnd  gate  <o  him  his  dyings  hand/'' 

Surely  all  this  is  excellently  conceived. 

We  are  in  some  meassre  prepared  for  what  imneiialely  fel- 
lows this  death  scene ;  in  the  littes  which  idtfoduce  Flnrinda  to^ 
her  dying  fothery  it  was  said  *'  wilbi»  her  breaking  heart  afae 
bore  the  grief  ;''^  and  when  he  receives*  the  saenament^-fuH  of  the 
aecret  presentiment^  she  prays  lo  be  admitted  als#  to  the  parli^^ 
cation  in  words'  extremely  awful. 

«  The  Lord  hath  heard 
iVf y  prayers !  one  sacrament — one  hauv-*— one  grave-. 
One  resurrection.*' 

Her  feelings  did  not  deceive  her. 

<<  When  fr^m  her  father's  hedy  s&e  arose^ 
Her  cheek  was  flushMy  and  in  Her  eyes  there  beaia'd 
•A  Wilder  br^htnessr   On  the  Goth  she  gaz'd^ 
While  underneath  the  emotions  of  that- hour 
Bxhausted  life  save  way.    O  God,  slie  said, 
Lifting  her  hands— thou  hast  restored  me  all^— 
AH — in  one  hour-^and  round  his  neck  she  threw 
Her  arms,  and  cried,.  ^  My  Roderick,  mine  in  Heaven.*" 
Groaning  he  claspt  her  close,  and  in  that  act 
And  agony  hev  happy  spiiitfied."    F.r 313.^ 


We  hardly  know  a  more  interesting  female  characlar  in  poetfyV' 
Ihan  her's,  whose  passing  away  is  thus  briefly  ree^fded ;:  fsosb 
her  first  appearance  in  the  action  of  the  poem  to  the  last  mo- 
ment, she  never  fails  to  excite  the  most  Kively  feeling^.  In  Rode^ 
rick  it  seems  tO'bave  been  the  intention  of  the  poet  to  have  gi« 
ven  a  portraii  of  ti'ue- penitence  in  man,  Florinda  may  be  pre-** 
sen  ted  in  the  same  Iiight  as  a  model  to  woman.  It  nught  appear 
at  first  sight,  that  two  sueh  characters  bearing  so  close  ai  reacoK 
biance  must  injure  the  interest  of -the  poem;  but  diis  is  not  the 
rase.  Both  indeed  are  firm  and  brave^  both  soft  and  affectionate^ 
both  dutiful  and  true,  each  still  in  every  grief  cherishing  tha 
memory  of  the  other  with  unabated,  ^ough  purified  love ;  pas^ 
»ions  of  different  kinds  4odulged^  for  a  moment  have  beeir  tha 
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Source  of  ruin  to  botli^  and  both  are  profoundly  repentant ;  yet 
though  MO  much  alike^  they  are  not  the  same ;  they  differ  in  the 
kind  of  errors,  for  Which  they  repent,  they  differ  in  the  circum* 
stances  under  which  they  act,  they  differ  in  the  conduct  which 
their  penitence  prdmpta  them  to  pursue ;  the  sorrows  which 
preis  upon  them  are  different ;  and  they  differ  lastly,  and  above 
.all>  in  the  character  of  their  repentance.  We  are  almost  afraid 
to  say  (for  the  term  may  seem  fanciful)  that  there  is  a  sex  in  the 
Virtues  i  but  it  is  certain  at  least>  that  they  take  a  colouring  from 
the  subject  in  which  they  are  found. 

We  are  drawing  to  the  close  of  our  proposed  task ;  if  we  have 
been  unnecessarily  long,  the  interest  which  we  have  felt  in  exe- 
Guting  it,  will  be  admitted  as  some  excuse.  The  lust  Canto 
contains  the  final  and  decisive  battlcj  which  established  Pelayo's 
throne ;  iu  the  rapidity,  the  spirit,  and  the  breadth  of  the  paint, 
ing,  Mr.  Southey  has  rivalled  the  most  successful  efforts  of  the 
author  of  Marmion.  This  is  praise  however,  to  which  injus- 
tice we  must  make  one  exception ;  Roderick  unarmed,  with  the 
sword  of  Julian,  and  mounted  on  his  own  Orelio,  whom  he  had 
recovered  from  Orpas,  carries  havock  through  the  Moorish  ranks. 
Such  an  appearance  would  naturally  call  forth  remarks  of  fear, 
astonishment,  and  delight  from  either  army ;  but  these  should 
have  been  made  shortly,  they  should  not  have  interrupted  the 
hurrv,  if  we  may  so  say,  of  battle — but  Mr.  Southey  has  unac- 
couritably  spun  them  out  to  fifty-two  lines.  We  wish  he  had 
remembered 

O^  fji^iv  9r«;r  >!;v  l(/llv  dito  ipvof,  »$*  a^o  vslprif 
Tcp  6api2fifj^Bv»tj  its  vapBivo^  riOBOT  re 
TltipQiyos  riBeos  r  6ocpi?^erov  aXK'fjiKQiCiH* 

There  remains  nothing  but  praise  to  bestow ;  the  manner  in 
"which  Roderick  repossesses  himself  of  bis  horse  Orelio,  his 
gallant  bearing,  and  irresistible  prowess  in  the  field,  the  heat  and 
fury,  and  uproar  of  the  conflict  are  told  with  the  most  delight- 
ful spirit;  the  recognition  of  him  by  Pelayo,  and  the  faitibful 
Siverian  with  his  behaviour,  his  tender  recollection  of  his  mo-« 
ther,  and  the  pious  message  which  he  sends  her,  relieve  this 
scene,  and  that  which  follows,  by  a  soothing  stillness,  a  pathe- 
tic, yet  affectionate  and  pleasing  melancholy ;  but  when  in  ar- 
mour he  reappears,  briHiant  as  majestic ;  and  forgetful  of  all 
but  the  present  moment,  shouts  aloud,  and  again  and  again  the 
well  known  war  cry  of  his  youth.  Roderick  the  Goth,  Rode« 
rick  and  victory;  when  Pelayo  takes  up  the  cry,  when  it  is  an- 
swered by  the  troops,  heard  after  each  blow,  echoed  by  moun 
tain,  and  valley,  wood  and  river>  and  finally,  swells  predom.nant 
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from  the  victorious  host,  over  all  other  sounds  of  Joy  or  ^rt- 
guish ;  a  rapturous  und  glowing  enthusiasoi  is  lighted  up  in  the 
reader's  mind,  strong  and  lasting  as  any  that  the  magic  of  poetry 
can  ever  produce.  Never  was  hero  arrayed  in  more  glowirig 
brilliance,  or  led  a  more  magnificent  triumph. 

Kight  ended  the  slaughter  of  the  Moors,  but  where  washe^ 
\vhose  return  all  hearts  anxiously  expected — let  the  poet  ans^er^ 
and  ccouclude  his  own  story* 

*'  Upon  the  banks 
Of  Sella  was  Orelio  found,  his  legs 
^  And  flanks  incamadin'd,  his  jpoitral  smearM 

With  froth  and  foam,  and  gote,  his  silver  mane 
Sprinkled  with  blood,  whkh  bung  on  every  hair. 
Aspersed  like  dew-drops :  trembling  there  he  stood 
From  the  toil  of  battle,  and  at  times  sent  forth 
His  tremulous  voice  for  echoing  loud  and  shrill 
A  foeqtient,  anxious  cry,  with  which  hv  seemed 
T9  call  the  master  whom  he  loved  so  well. 
And  who  had  thus  again  forsaken  him. 
Siverian's  helm  and  cuirass  on  the  grass' 
Lay  near,  and  Julian's  sword,  its  hilt  and  chain 
Clotted  with  blood — but  where  was  he  whose  hand 

'  Had  wielded  it  so  well  that  glorious  day  ?  — 

Days,  months,  and  years,  and  generations  past, 
And  centuries  held  their  course,  befbre,  far  off, 

•  Within  a  hei-mitage  near  Viscus  walls, 

A  humble  tomb  was  found,  which  bore  inscribed  ' 

In  ancient  cliaracters  King  Roderick's  name.'* 

But  a  very  fe^v  words  more — and  we  release  our  readers* 
Our  opinion  of  the  work,  which  we  have  gone  through,  it  must 
be  quite  unnecessary  to  pronounce.     Other  critics  will  tell  them 
jfTevhaps  of  faults,  which  we  have  passed  over  in  silence,  of  some 
iew  words  not  indeed  newly  eoinedy  but  reproduced  from  obsa« 
tete  books,  where  they  might  quite  as  well  have  remained  still 
.foi  gotten  ;  of  {?ome  lines  feeble  or  prosaic,  of  a  rhythm  not  air- 
ways harmonious,  oi'  sufbciently  varied,  of  some  few  pages  of 
^cotnparative  languor,  and  of  some  ideas,  against  which  a  smaU 
exertion  of  ordinary  wit,  aided  by  a  little  misrepresentatiotij 
jnay  succeed  in  raising  a  laugh.     We  too  have  not  been  blind  to 
this,  we  have  seen  it  with  sorrow-r-but  from  a  great  master  of 
our  art,  one  who  well  knew,  tlu>ugb  he  did  not  always  practise 
the  right  rules  of  taste,  we  have  learnefi  how  contemptibly  eafrj 
it  is  tp  notice  such  defects.  And  when  we -weighed  tbem  against 
the  sterling  and  uncommon  meritsof  tbe.poemiwjiich  are  not  scat- 
tered here  and  there  its  beauties,  but  pervade  it  so  entirely,  that 
they  become  its  essence^  w^^ielt  oshfitued  to  waste  our  paper> 
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or  the  time  of  our  readers  in  pointing  tliem  out.  They  will 
strike  minds  not  more  tlian  commonly  acute^  and  afford  the  en- 
vious amusement  quite  soon  enough  without  our  aid — but  the 
criticism  that  triumphs  over  them  will  be  forgotten^  when  the.  ^ 
beauties  which  have  excited  our  admiration  wilt  hve  in  the  en- 
tliusiasm  of  the  young  and  ingenuoui»^  and  be  consecrated  by  the 
applause  of  the  wise  and  good  to  a  sure  and  deserved  immor* 
tality.  ^ 


"^"i""»-^ 


Akt.  III.  Jin  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Progress  of 
Rent,  Sic.  Bj/  the  Rev.  T.  li.  Malthas.  Ss.  Murray. 
1815. 

^VE  were  never  so  much  puzzled  to  make  out  the  meaning  of 
any  thing  that  Mr.  Malthus  has  written^  as  of  this  little  Essay  On 
Kent;  and,  to  avenge  ourselves  on  him,  we  feel  strongly  inclined 
to  maintain,  that  he  has  not  a  very  clear  conception  of  the  sub- 
ject himself.  At  all  events,  we  would  advise  Mr.  M.  to  give  up 
publishing  pamphlets  on  political  economy,  whensoever  a  ques- 
tion starts  which  invites  much  public  and  keen  discussion;  be* 
cause  we  apprehend  that,  in  this  w  ay,  he  runs  llie  risk  of  fritter- 
ing down  his  high  reputation  by  hasty  writing,  and  more  parti* 
cularly,  by  descending  into  the  arena  of  vulgar  and  heated  con-, 
tcntion^  where  he  must  mix  with  other  pamphleteers,  w)io  may 
not  be  at  all  times  disposed  to  treat  him  with  the  deference  he 
deserves.  Tfae  tract  under  our  review  is  itself  a  striking  proof 
of  the  danger  which  is  incurred,  by  sending  to  the  press  a  piece 
of  composition  before  the  ink  is  dried  ou  the  paper ;  for,  can- 
didly speaking,  it  is  a  mere  rough  draught,  in  which  the  thoughts 
not  only  want  arrangement,  but,  what  is  more  essential,  they 
want  that  clearness  which  is  necessary  to  make  them  understood.' 
We  proceed,  however,  to  the  subject,  determined  to  avoid,  as. 
much  as  possible,  that  metaphysical  nicety,  and  researched  mode 
of  investigation,  with  which  it  has  usually  been  examined. 

What,  then,  is  rent  ?  It  is  a  premium  given  for  the  use  of 
any  thing ;  such  as  a  book  by  the  night,  a  coach  by  the  day,  a 
bouse  or  a  piece  of  land  by  the  year.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
this  view  of  the  matter ;  and  in  fact  there  are  no  difficulties  in 
tbe  subject,  but  what  have  been  created  by  men  who  had  deter- 
mined to  think  deeply  where  no  depth  was  required.  But  what 
is  the  origin  of  rent  r  This  question  naturally  carries  us  back  to. 
a  time  of  the  greatest  simplicity,  when  one  mau  would  give  a 
8heep'$  skiu  for  the  use  of  a  tau  pit,  another  a  portion  of  wheat 
*      '  for 
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for  the  use  of  an  oven,  and  a  third  a  measure  of  malt  for  tlie 
loan  of  a  brewingvat.     Prior  to  $tich  an  epoch  in  human  his- 
tory^ land  was  the  property  of  him  who  hsid  industry  or  skill 
Enough  to  scrape  its  surface,  and  to  scatter  inio  jt  a  little  seed ; 
jsoad  whenever  by  this  scraping  he  had  rendered  it  fitter  for  bear« 
ing  crops  than  the  surrounding  soil,  be  would  feel  entitled,  pro* 
Tided  there  was  any  thing  like  protraction  of  property  known 
amongst  his  tribe,  to  ask  a  small  share  of  the  produce  froin  any 
one  who  might  chuse  to  occupy  a  part  of  hi^  farm,     llie  share 
of  produce  stipulated  for,  would  be  the  rept. — Suppose  in  the 
aame  community  some  one  had  been  ing^nipus  enough  to  con? 
struct  a  machine  for  ploughing^  there  can  b^  little  doubt  that  a 
competition  would  arise  for  the  use  of  this  ipstrumept,  and  that 
the  investor  would  demand  a  certain  hire  for  the  loan  of  it.  The 
amount  of  produce,  then,  which  measured  the  valup  of  the  hire, 
would  constitute  the  rent  of  the  instrument.    But  a  number  of 
writers,  and  Mr.  Malthus  among  the  rest,  wish  tP  go  a  step 
farther  back  than  this,  and  to  discover  the  origin  of  r^nt  in  the 
capability  which  exists  in  the  soil  of  becoming  subservient  to 
the  wants  of  man^  and  which  is  regarded  by  them  in  a  special 
sense,  as  the  gift  of  nature.     But  are  not  timber,  skins,  iron,  ancl 
wool  equally  capable  pf  being  rendered  useful  to  man,  and  are 
Bot  they,  as  much  as  land,  the  gift  of  nature ;  provided  by  divine 
goodpess  to  supply  his  wants^  and  to  exercise  his  indqstry  i    The 
land  in  its  original,  uncultivated  state,  is  like  the  raw  skin,  or  the 
tree  in  the  forest ;  it  pPssesses  the  power  of  fertility,  which,  when 
exerted  and  directed  by  the  industry  of  man,  will  afford  him  ai^ 
simple  compensation  in  the  abundance  and  variety  of  its  prodiic<* 
tions:  whereas,  when  improved  by  culture  and  enriched  with 
manure,  it  resembles  the  skin  in  the  form,  of  glpyes  or  shoes,  and 
the  tree  in  that  of  a  ship.    The  materials  of  both  we  baVe 
granted  to  us  by  nature;  and  the  rent  of  the  land  in  the  one 
case,  and  of  the  ship  in  the  other,  is  equally  referable  to  the 
labour  which  has  been  bestowed'  respectively  upon  these  mater 
rials.    If  the  timber  was  useless  until  it  was  appropriated  and 
moulded  into  a  ship,  so  was  the  land,  before  its  weed^  and  brushy 
wood  were  cleared  away,  and  its  soil  turned  up  to  the  sun.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  necessity  to  obscure  the  subject  by  identifying 
the  source  of  rent  with  the  natural  capabilities  of  land,  because 
the  capability  alio  which  exists  in  wood  of  being  converted  into  s| 
steam-boat  or  a  post-chaise,  may  be  equally  regarded  as  the  rea- 
son why  a  hire  is  exacted  for  their  us^.     Nor  is  the  analogy 
weakened  by  the  consideration,  that  the  labotir  of  nian  on  land  ist 
rewardef]  with  a  more  valuabU  return  than  labour  on  any  otiier 
subject ;  for  it  must  be  obvious  that  this  value  bears  a  strict  rela- 
tion to  tb^  predominating  wants  of  any  particular  society,  anc| 

thsit^ 


lliat^dthw^rraw  produce  Is  in  great  demand  in  all  rich  and  pb« 
^ulous  countries,  tbe  producU  of  maoufacturing  industry  ara. 
more  highly  valued  every  where  else. 

The  aimpkst  notion  ^of  rent^  therefore,  is  that  which  regards. 
the  aanual  psq^ment  made  for  land,  in  the  light  of  a  premiumt 
given  for  ito  m&t  withoul  at  all  attempting  to  explain  on  what 
{M-iBciple  hie  who  uses  it  is  enabled  t9  afford  such  a  premium,  or 
why  he  who  calls  faimself  proprietor  is  enabled  to  ask  it.  Land 
is  thus  rq^arded  as  an  instrumeat,  for  the  loan  of  which^  during  a 
apecified  time,  a  certiJn  hire  is  obtained ;  which  hire,  of  course> 
will  be  greater  or  less  accoiding  to  the  goodness  of  the  said  ia- 
a^ument^  and  to  the  extent  of  tbe  competition  for  possessing  it. , 
la  fact,  it  stands  in  the  same  point  of  view  as  fi^ed  capital  of  all 
lunds,  wbichj  if  the  owner  does  not  choose  to  employ  it  ^imself, 
be'  lets  out  to  otbers  at  the  , current  price  which  the  market 
brings. 

,  Dr.  Smith  very  phila^ophically  divided  ail  capital  into  two 
kinds,  fixed  and  circulating;  tbe  former  constituting  the  stock 
•which  remains  locked  up  or  vested  in  a  particular  trade,  the 
latter  being  that  which  set$  it  in  motion,  and  extracts  from  it  the 
profit  which  it  is  fitted  to  yield.  One  man,  accordingly,  vests  his 
fortune  in  land,  another  ia  erecting  cotton -mills,  and  a  third  in 
^ting  up  an  iron*foundry.  If  the  first  applies  to  his  fixed  capi- 
tal a  corresponding  portiop  of  circulating  capital,  he  becomes  a 
cultivator,  and  farms,  as  it  is  usually  expressed,  his  own  land ;  in 
which  case  be  is  entitled  to  profit  on  two  kinds  of  stock,  namely, 
the  purchase  money  vested  in  the  land,  and  the  capital  employed 
in  raising  crops.  If  the  second  and  the  third  carry  on  themselves 
tbe  particular  lines  of  business,  for  the  uses  of  which  they  sunk  a 
portioa  of  their  stocky  they,  like  the  land-owner,  will  derive  a  re^ 
tur9  both  from  a  fixed  and  a  circulating  capital,  because,  like 
him,  they  fill  the  places  of  landlord  and  tenant.  But  if  all  three 
should  choose  to  let  their  properties,  the  first  his  land,  the  second 
his  mills,  and  the  third  his  foundry,  in  what  respect,  we  would 
^k,  do  the  rents  in  the  three  cases  differ  ?  Do  not  the  propri- 
etors receive,  in  the  three  supposed  iustauces,  a  certain  premium 
or  usufruct  for  the  temporary  possession  of  their  fixed  capital ; 
which  premium,  of  course,  is  all  along  understood  to  rise  or' fall 
with  the  demand  that  may  happen  to  ei^ist  for  farms,  cottun«mills, 
or  iron > factories.  ' 

The  circunistauce  which  puzzles  our  metaphysical  economists, 
1(1  all  their  reasonings  on  rent,  turns  on  the  fact,  that  man  does 
not  make  laud,  as  he  erects  buildiugs,  digs  mines,  and  constructs 
Diachinery.  This  is  admitted ;  but  neither  does  he  create  stones, 
generate  ores,  nor  give  to  steam  its  expansivQ  energies.  He 
avails  himself  .of  the.  qualities  vyhich  experience  detects  in  the 

material 
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material  world,  and  turns  them  to  his  own  subserviency.  So  is* 
it  with  regard  to  the  fructifying  properties  of  soil ;  which,  if  we 
compare  the  produce' of  51  well  cultivated  field  with  the  crops* 
which  it  would  yield  spontaneously,  may  be  said' to  be  wholly 
referable  to  the  application  of  human  ^Icill  and  labour.  It  is  in' 
consequence  of  draining,  clearing,  weeding,  and,  above  all,  of 
miying  and  exciting  the  soil  with  appropriate  manures,  that  the 
food  of  man  is  extracted  from  the  ground ;  on  which  account, 
we  need  not  hesitate  to  simplify  the  inquiry  into  rent,  by  repre- 
senting it  as  the  interest  of  the  money  laid  out  in  the  purchase 
and  improvement  of  laud. 

Al\  this  operose  inanity  in  the  shape  of  reasoning,  in*  which  we 
have  indulged,  is  excusable  only  upon  the  ground  that  it  has  be* 
coipe  fashionable  of  late  to  be  intricate  oa  plain  subjects.  We 
give  it  up,  however,  and  proceed  to  the  contents  of  Mr.  Malthiis's 
pamphlet. 

This  gentleman,  after  stating  what  rent  is,  the  immediate  cause 
of  which,  he  says,  is  obviously  the  excess  of  price  above  the  cost 
of  production  at  which  raw  produce  sells  in  the  market,  goes  en 
to  iustitute  an  inquiry  ipto  thp  cap^e  or  causes  of  the  high  price 
pf  raw  produce. 

*^  The  causes  of  the  high  pnce  of  raw  pro4upe  maybe  stated  ta 
Ije  three. 

**  First,  ftnd  mainly,  That  quality  of  the  eart)i,  by  which  it  can 
be  made  to  vield  a  greater  portion  of  the  necessaries  of  life  than 
is  required  for  the  maintenance  pf  the  persons  employed  on  the 
}and. 

"  2dly,  That  quality  peculiar  tq  the  necessaries  of  life  of  being 
able  to  create  their  own  demand,  or  to  raise  up  a  number  of  de- 
manders  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  necessaries  produced* 

*^  And,  l^dly,  The  comparative  scarcity  of  the  most  fertile  land. 

**  The  qualities  of  the  soil  and  of  its  products,  here  noticed  as 
(he  primary  causes  of  the  high  price  of  raw  produce,  are  the  gifts 
pf  nature  to  man.  They  are  quite  unconnected  with  monopoly, 
and  yet  are  so  absolutely  essential  to  the  existence  of  rent,  thai^ 
without  them,  no  degree  of  scarcity  or  pionopoly  cpuld  have  occa«i 
sioned  that  excess  of  the  price  of  raw  produce,  aboye  tl^e  cost  of 
prpduictipn,  whiph  shews  itself  in  this  foru). 

f*  If,  fpr  in^tanpe,  the  soil,  of  the  earth  had  been  such,  tliat,  how- 
fsver  well  directed  might  have  been  the  industry  of  npan,  he  could 
not  haye  produce^  frpm  it  more  than  was  barely  sufficient  to  main- 
tain those,  whose  labour  and  attention  were  necessary  to  its  pro^ 
^ucts ;  though,  in  this  case,  food  and  raw  materials  would  have  been 
evidently  scarcer  t)iai>  at  present,  and  the  land  might;  have  been,  in 
f  he  sarrie  manner,  monopolized  by  particular  owners ;  yet  it  is  quite 

1:lear.  that  neither  rent,  nor  any  essential  surplus  prodi^ce  of  the 
and  m  the  forjin  of  high  profits,  could  have  existed 
...»  .•.IV  '.!••.■  ••«•*-  •  .•.  ■..  It..'.  .l.».b..  »  tl        f^ 
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^  *<'It  is  equally  clear,  that  If  the  necessaries  of  lif(»— the  most  tin* 
pOftant  prodjicts  of  land,  had  not  the  property  of  creating  sax  in- 
crease of  demand  proportioned  to  tlieir  incr/eased  quantity,  such 
Increased  quantity  would  occasion  a  fall  in  their  exchangeable  value. 
However  abundant  might  be  the  produce  of  a  country,  its  popula- 
tion migl^t  remain  stationary.  And  this  abundance,  without  a  pro- 
portionate demand,  and  with  a  very  high  corn-price  of  labour, 
which  would  naturally  take  place  under  these  circumstances,  might 
reduce  tlie  price  of  raw  produce,  like  the  price  of  manufactures,  to 
th^e  cost  of  production. 

**  It  has  been  sometimes  argued,  that  it  is  mistaking  the  principle 
of  population,  to  imagine,  that  the  increase  of  food,  or  of  raw  pro- 
duce alone,  can  occasion  a  proportionate  increase  of  population. 
This  is  no  doubt  true ;  but  it  must  be  allowed,  as  has  been  justly  ob«- 
served  by  Adam  Smith,  that  **  when  food  is  provided,  it  is  compa- 
ratively  easy  to  find  the  necessary  clothing  and  lodging."  And  it 
should  always  be  recollected,  that  land  does  not  produce  one  com- 
»0dity  ^ne,  but  in  addition  to  that  most  indispensable  of  all  com- 
modities— ^food,  it  produces  also  the  luaterials  for  the  other  necessn- 
lies  of  life;  and  the  labour  required  to  work  up  these  materials  is 
of  course  never  excluded  from  the  consideration*. 

'^  It  is,  therefore,  strictly  true,  that  land  produces  the  necessaries^ 
of  life, — produces  food,  materials,  and  labour,-^ produces  the  mesins 
by  which,  and  by  whTch  alone,  an  increase  of  people  may  be  brought 
into  being,  and  supported.  In  this  respect  it  is  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent from  every  other  kind  of  machine  known  to  man ;  and  it  is' 
iiatural  to  suppose^  that  it  should  be  attended  with  some  peculiar 
effects,'?    P.  8. 

To  speak  our  rnind^  we  cannot  help  saying  that  there  is  a  good' 
4ea1  of  pedantry  and  circumlocution  in  the  above  quotation.  To' 
state  as  a  cause  of  the  high  price  of  raw  produce,  "  that  quality 
of  the  earth  bj  which  it  can  be  made  to  yield  a  greater  portion* 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  than  is  required  for  the  matntenaDceof 
the  persons  employed  on-  the  land/'  is  certainly  to  give  the  doc-* 
trine  as  enigmatical  a  form  as  possible.  It  sounds  very  much, 
like  the  assertion^  that  raw  produce  is  bigh'-priced  because  the 


^  ^  It  is^  however,  certain,  that  if  either  these  materials  be 
wanting,. or  tire  skill  and  capital  necessary  to  work  them  up  be  pre^, 
vented  from  forming,  owing  to  the  insecurity  of  property,  or  any 
other  cause,  the  cultiyators  will  soon  slacken  in  their  exertions,  and* 
the  motives  to  accumulate  and  to  increase  their  produce,  will 
gppatly  diminish.    But  in  this  case  there  will  be  a  very  slack  de-r 
rriand  for  la.bour ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  nominal  cheapness '  of 
provisions,  the  labourer  will  not  really'be  able  to  command  such  a* 
portion  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  including,  of  course,  clothing,- 
Ic^lgiuj^  $c,  sis  will  ocea^n  ao  increase  of  populsytioi)." 
-  *    ^  '  earlb 
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cflfth  brkigt  fertfa  Abunduidy.  The  three  ctuses  in  &cl^  flMff  be 
briefly  stated  to  impiy^  that  bud  draws  a  rent^  becauae  hiHMa 
beings  cannot  live  without  eatings  and  that  the  more  nomeroaa 
diey  become,  the  more  food  i»  wanted.  The  widi;  tracts  of 
country  on  the  river  Plate  are^  at  present,  covered  with  cattle, 
'which  ftny  person  may  shoot  and  carry  off  at  {deasnre ;  while  the 
Stunted  creatures  on  the  Highland  hills  of  Scotland  are  in  such 
demand  in  our  markets^  a^  to  afford  a  rent  to  the  proprietor  of 
the  mere  rock  and  heath  upon  which  they  are  reared.  The 
M*hole  secret  of  this  is,  that  there  is  here  a  large  populatipn  who 
feed  on  butcher Vmeat,  whereas  in  South  America  the  people  are 
£sw,  and  the  ground  is  unappropriated.  But  Mr.  Malthus  evi* 
dently  means  by  his  maxims  above  statied,  that  land  in  the  course 
of  time  comes  to  draw  a  rent,  because  people  who  are  well  fed 
increase  very  rapidly  Aeir  numbers,  and  at  length,  by  renderii^^ 
raw  produce  scarce,  add  to  its  exchangeable  value.  This  is  na- 
questionably  the  import  of  his  remark,  ^'  that  it  is  peculiaur  to  the 
Necessaries  of  life  to  create  their  own  demand,  or  to  raise  up  a 
iftutnber  of  demanders  in  proportion  to  the  qmntity  of  neeieasu^ 
jries  produced/' 

Stated  in  simple  language  all  this  appears  very  simple;  but 
aays  Mr.  Malthus,'^  We  still  want  to  know  why  the  consumption 
and  supply  are  such  as  to  make  the  price  so  greatly  exceed  the 
cost  of  production;  and  the  main  cause,**  he  observes^ 

'  *^1b  evidently  ihejferHlity  of  the  soil  in  producing  the  necespariea 
nf  life.  Diminish  this  plenty,  diminish  the  fertility  of  the  earth, 
and  the  excess  vnll  diminish ;  diminish  it  still  further  and  it  will 
dis^>pear.  The  cause  of  the  high  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
above  the  cost  of  production,  is  to  be  found  in  their  abundance 
rather  than  their  scarcity.  Why  all  this  *  darkening  of  counsel  !* " 

Is  fertility  of  soil  really  the  cause  of  scarcity,  and  abundance 
the  cause  of  high  prices !  The  learned  professor  has  no  such 
meaning:  he  merely  intends  to  intimate,  thai  the  principle  of 
population  among  men  is  so  powerful,  that  it  speedily  overtakes 
the  means  of  subsistence ;  and  that  w*here  food  is  cheapest,  it 
operates  with  the  greatest  energy. 

'  Having  pointed  out  the  sources  of  rent,  our  author  next  pro-* 
eeeds  to  trace  the  laws  which  govern  the  rise  and  fall  of  it.  The 
principal  of  these  seem  to  be  fotu** 

**  1st.  Such  an  accumulation  of  capital  as  will  lower  the  pi'ofita 
of  stock;  2dly,  such  an  increase  of  population  as  will  lower  the 
wages  of  labour ;  3dly>  such  agricultural  improvements,  or  such 
increase  of  exertions,  as  will  diminish  the  number  of  labourers 
necessary  to  produce  a  given  effect;  and  4thly,  such  an  increase 
in  the  price  oi  fij^ricultural  prpducej  fi:QQi.  increased,  demand,  as. 

without 
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^Aout  nonnnaHy  lowering  the  expence  of  prodaclSoii»  will  in^ 
erease  the.  difference  betwe^  this  expence  and  the  price  of 
produce. 

^<  T^e  operation  of  the  duree  first  causes  in  lowering  the  expencesi 
of  cultivation^  compare4  with  the  price  of  produce,  are  quite 
/obvious ;  the  fourth  requires  a  few  furU^er  obsciry^tions. 

'*  If  a  great  apd  continued  demand  should  arise  among  suri^ 
rounding  nations  for  ^be  raw  prodace  of  a  particular  countrj,  the 
price  of  this  produce  would  of  course  rise  considerably ;  and  the 
iexpenses  of  cuUivation,  rising  pnly  slowly  aiid  ^adually  to  the 
same  proportion ^the  price  of  produce  might  for  a  long  time  keep 
so  much  a  bead,  as  to  giye  a  prodigious  stimulus  to  improvement^ 
and  encourage  ibe  employment  of  much  capital  in  bringing  fresh 
Jand  under  cultivation,  apd  rendering  tha  old  much  more  pro* 
/ductive. 

**  Nor  would  the  effect  b^.  essentially  dlflbrent  in  a  country  which 
continued  to  feed  its  own  people^  if  instead  of  a  demand  for  kt 
|paw  produce,  there  was  the  same  increasing  demand  for  its  rnaiiu* 
factures*  These  manufactures,  if  from  ^uch  a  demand  the  ralue 
pf  their  amount  in  foreign  countries  was  greatly  to  increase^ 
would  bring  back  a  great  increase  of  value  in  return,  which  in^ 
jcrease  of  value  could  not  fail  to  increase  the  vidue  of  the  raw 
produce.  The  demand  for  agricuUural  as  well  as  manufactured 
produce  would  be  augmented ;  and  a  considerable  stimulus,  though 
pot  perhaps  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  last  case,  would  be  given 
^0  every  kind  of  improvement  on  the  Ivid.^'    P.  22. 

The  sunn  of  the  above  remarks  seems  to  be  contained  in  the 
simple  observation,  that  the  less  a  crop  can  be  raised  for,  the 
market-prijc^  of  produce  continuing  the  same,  the  greater  will 
be  the  share  of  it  which  falls  to  the  landlord.  This  is  so  obvious 
that  it  hardly  admits  of  illustration :  but  it  may  be  remarked^ 
jtbat  excepji;  in  a  country  considerably  over-peopled,  the  profits 
on  land  will  be  regulated  by  the  average  profits  of  capital  in  other 
branches  of  trade.  It  is  indeed  of  the  nature  of  capital  to 
equalize  profits,  by  mshing  in  wherever  a  vacuity  is  created,  or 
wherever  i^  greater  portion  of  it  may  be  profitably  employed.  Ttie 
rent  of  land  therefpre  will  never  rise  above  the  ordinary  rent  of 
interesjt  pf  other  fixed  capital,  unless  indeed  it  be  artificially 
raised  by  legislative  interference.  To,  eifect  a  great  and  per-^ 
manent  gqoi)  ^^  ^^^  PQuntry  at  laige,  the  law-givers  of  the  nation 
may  be  induced  to  kieep  up  above  its  natural  level  the  profits  of 
the  s^iculturalist  J  and  th^s  excess  of  profit,  Mr.  Malthus  thinks^ 
inust  be  equal  to  the  loss  which  is  sustained  by  bringing  under 
icultivatiofi  a  CfBrtaip  quantity  of  waste  land.  In  order  that  agri« 
culture  may  be  encouraged  and  extended,  so  as  to  meet  the 
future  wapts  of  the  country,  the  price  of  produce  must  be  equal 
to  the  cost  of  produ<:tion  op  land  of  the  pdorest  quality ;  which 
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1V6  regard  as  being  tantamouitt  to  sayiag  that,  when  all  the  noil 
>fi:hkl)^  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  it  would  be  advi!»able 
to  cultivate,  lias  been  put  under  the  plough,  the  landlord  must 
be  bribed  by  high  prices  to  create  an  additional  quantity. 
•  Two  objections  naturally  present  tlieinselves  with  respect  to 
such  a  system  in  a  hiaiiufactuing  and  commercial  countiy.  In 
the  first  place,  the  policy  in  question  is  calculated  to  maintain) 
in  perpetuity,  a  scale  for  tlie  buying  and  selling  of  labour,  and 
of  every  thing  produced  by  labour,  greatly  above  the  rates  of 
every  other  kingdom  in  the  world  :- — a  state  of  things,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  add,  not  at  all  advantageous  to  a  people  who  have 
to  compete  with,  or  supply  the  whole  Human  race  in  merchant- 
able coomiodities*  Those  who  carry  so  much  of  tlieir  labour 
to  foreign  markets,  ought  certainly  to  avoid  every  artificial  meana 
of  raising  the  price  of  that  labour. — ^Vhe^  next  objection  to  the 
system  we  are  now  considering  arises  from  tlie  obvious  fiaict 
that,  as  the  better  sortiof  land  will  be  first  redeemed  from 
sterility,  the  inckioemenc  requii^d  fey  the  proprietor  of  wastes 
must  be  progressively  increased.  The  quarter  of  wheat  at 
present  may  b«  brought  to  market  at  70  shillings  ;  but  in  order 
lb  have  wheat  sufiicielU  for  the  country  twenty  years  hence,  it 
must  now  be  sold  at  eighty,  and  the  additional  ten  shillings  are 
laid  out  on  poor  or  neglected  soils.  We  must  pay  at  this  moment, 
accoring  to  Mr.  Malihu.s,  a  price  for  corn  equal  to  the  costof  rai-. 
Mug  it  upon  the  poorest  land,  with  the  view  of  enabling  the  coun- 
try gentlemen  to  biing  i^till  more  and  still  poorer  land  under  the 
plough.  The  maUer  then,  instead  of  mending,  will  become 
worse  and  worse ;  for,  as  the  market  price  of  grain  must  still 
be  regulated  by  the  expence  of  producing  it  upon  the  poorest 
soil,  the  greater  the  quantity  and  the  baser  the  quality  of  poor 
land  that  is  brought  into  cultivation,  the  higher  must  die  selling 
price  of  corn  progressively  ascemi. 

We  doubt  very  seriously  the  justice,  the  wisdom,  and  the 
necessity  of  such  a  measure.  It  imposes  a  heavy  'tax  upon  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  classes,  atid  particularly  upoir 
the  money  annuitant,  with  the  view  of  enabling  the  land*owner  bj 
converting  bad  soils  into  good,  to  double  the  value  of  his  estate; 
Is  it  meant  that  corn  shall  never  hereafter  be  an  article  of  trade 
betwe^en  this  country  and  any  other  P  If  so,  limits  must  be  pre* 
scribed  beyond  which  the  population  of  Great  Britain  nuist  not 
pass ;  and  stronger  reasons  than  have  yet  been  produced  will 
be  expected  by  those^  who  question ^e  expediency  of  dcpjwting 
so  fur  Irom  former  usage.  It  ia  a  fact  substaotiated  by  the 
ibxperience  of  all  commercial  countries,  that  if  population  is 
not  artificially  cliecked,  foo4  must  be^^  as  well  as  other  commo* 
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dities>  an  article  of  trade.  '  We  are  not'artimadverting Upon  the 
recent  measures  of  gov^ernmeiit  relative  to  the  importation  of 
grain  ;  it  is  the  spirit  of  some  of  Mr.  Mallhus's  observation* 
M'hich  excites  our  opposition.  The  prospect  which  he  hoJds  oat 
.of  a  coutinually  increasing  sacrifice  to  the  agricultural  interest 
of  continually  increasing  prices,  and  continually  increasing  r^atsu 
is  certainly  not  calculated  to  secure  the  suffrages  of  those  wh<> 
are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  this  great  empire  rather  as  a  mer- 
cantile than  a  corn  country.  We  coincide  \\iih  tlie  opinion 
.which  he  states  in  another  pamphlet^  called  toitb  too  b;  the 
lute  deviates  on  t4ie  Corn  Laws^aiamely,  that 

'*  We  should  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  avoid  all  ^tseussioni 
about  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  British  farmer,  and  securing 
to  him  a  fair  living  profit.  S\ich  language  may  perhaps  be  allowea 
in  a  ciisis  like  the  present.  But  certainly  the  legislature  hii$ 
nothing  to  do  with  securing  to  any  classes  of  its  subjects^  a  par- 
ticular rat^  of  profits  in  their  different  trades.  I'kis  is  not  the 
province  of  a  government,  and  it  is  unfortunate' that  any  language^ 
should  be  used  which  may  convey  such  an  impression,  and  mak^ 
people  believe  that  their  rulers  ought  to  listen  to  the  accourlts  of 
their  gains  and  losses.'* 

•  This  is  good  sense,  and  it  accords  with  the  views  of  the  most 
enlightened  writers  on  political  economy ;  and  government  certainly 
ought  not  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  any  Set  of  dealers,  except 
in  cases  where  a  temporary  relief  is  rendered  neces&ary  by  a  sudden 
'derangement  of  public  affairs.  Whether  the  late  distresses  of 
the  farmer  arose  from  a  derangement  of  general  intercourse,  or 
from  a  tendency  to  return  to  its  most  natural  state,  is  a  point 
which  perhaps  was  apt  very  minutely  weighed. 

Mr.  Malthus  concludes  bis  tract  with  one  or  two  judicious 
remarks,  which  are  meant  as  cautions  to  the  landlord  not  to 
screw  up  his  rents  to  the  highest  possible  pitch.  Id, re-letting 
his  faring,  our  author  observes,  he  is  liable  to  fail  into  two 
errors  which  are  almost  equally  prejudicial  to  ilie  country  and 
to  himself.  ,  •  . 

.  *   •  • 
"  In  the  first   place,  be  may  be  induced,  by  the  immediate 

prospect  of  an  exorbitant  rent,  offered  by  farmers  bidding  agqinst 

feat?h  other,  to  let  hi^  land  to  a  tenant  without  sufficient  capital 

to  ctAkivate  it  in  the  best  way,  and  make  the  necessary  improve* 

ments  upon  it.     This  is  undoubtedly  a  most  shortsighted  pdicr, 

the  bad  effects  of  which  have  beei^  strongly  noticed  by  the  most 

intelligent. land  surveyors  in  the  evidence  lately  brought  before 

Parliament;  and  have  been  particularly  remarkable  in  Ireland, 

where  the  imprudence  of  the  landlords  in  this  respect,  combiae4» 

perhaps,  with  some  real  diiEculty  of  finding  .^substantial  tenants^. 
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has  aggravated  the  diseonteiits  of  the  country,  and  thrown  the* 
most  serious  obstacles  ia  the  way  of  an  improved  system  oi  cul* 
tlvation.  The  consequence  of  this  error  is  the  certain  loss  of  all 
that  future  source  of  rent  to  the  landlord^  and  wealth  to  the  coun- 
try, which  arises  from  increase  of  produce. 

<<  The  second  error  to- which  the  landlord  is  liahle,  is  that  of 
mistaking  a  mere  temporary  rise  of  prices,  for  a  rise  of  sufBcient 
duration  to  warrant  an  increase  of  rents.  It  frequently  happens, 
that  a  scarcity  of  one  or  two  years,  or  an  unusual  demand  arising 
from  any  other  cause,  may  raise  the  price  of  raw  produce  to  a 
height,  at  which  it  cannot  be  maintained.  And  the  fkrmers,  who 
lake  land  under  the  influence  of  such  prices,  will,  ra  the  return 
of  a  mere  natural  state  of  things,  probably  break,  and  leave  their 
iParms  in  a  ruined  and  exhausted  states  These  short  periods  of 
bigh  price  are  of  great  importance  in  generating  capital  upon  the 
land,  if  the  farmers  are  allowed  to  have  the  advantage  of  them ; 
but,  if  they  are  grasped  at  prematurely  by  the  landlord,  capita) 
is  destroyed,  instead  of  being  accumulated ;  and  both  the  land'' 
lord  and  the  country  incur  a  loss,  instead  of  gaining  a  benefit. 

<*  A  similar  caution  is  necessary  in  raising  rents,  even  when  the 
rise  of  prices  seems  as  if  it  would  be  permanent.  In  the  progress 
of  prices  and  rents,  rent  ought  always  to  be  a  h'ttle  behind  ;  not 
only  to  afford  the  means  of  ascertaining  whetlier  the  .rise  be  tern-* 
porary  or  permanent,  btit  even  in  the  latter  Case,  16  give  a  little 
time  for  the  accumulation  of  capital  on  tlie  land,  of  which'  th^ 
landholder  is  sure  to  feel  the  full  benefit  of  Jn  the  end. 

**  Among  the  temporary  causes  of  high  price,  which  may  some-' 
times  mislead  the  landlord,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  irregularities 
in  the  currency.  When  they  are  likely^ to  be  of  short  duration, 
tliey  must  be  treated  by  the  landlord  in  the  same  manner  as  years 
of  unusual  demand.  But  when  they  continue  so  long  as  they 
have  done  in  this  country,  it  is  impossible  for  the  landlord  to  do- 
otherwise  than  proportion  his  rent  accordingly,  and  take  the 
chance  of  being  obliged  to  lessen  it  again,  on  the  return  of  the 
currency  to  its  natural  state.  ' 

**  With  the  cautions  here  noticed  in  letting  farms,  the  landlord 
inay  fairly  look  forward  to  a  gradual  and  permanent  inorease  of 
rents;  and,  in  general,  not  only  to  an  increa<:e  proportioned  to 
the  rise  in  the  prke  of  produce,  but  to  a  still  further  increase, 
arising  from  an  increase  in  tiie  quanfity  of  produce."    P.  55. 

We  certainly  esteem  Mr.  Malthas  one  of  the  wisest  and  mosi 
rational  political  economists  of  the  present  age,  and  are  proud 
to  say,  that  his  opinions  are  ours  on  the  most  important  subjects 
xvbich  he  has  discussed  in  his  various  writings ;  we  must  how-* 
ever  confess,  that  this  Essay  on  Rent  has  fallen  far  short  of  our 
expectation  both  as  to  richness  of  material,  and  perspicuity  of 
Arrangenient. 
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Abt.  IV.  Guy  Marmering ;  or,  the  Astrologer.  B$f  the  Au^ 
thor  of  Waver leif.  3  vols,  i2mo.  IL  Is.  Loogtiiaa  and 
Co.     18i5. 

It  is  neither  within  our  purpose  nor  our  limits  to  follow  the 
bourse  of  all  those  minor  satellitesi  which  derive  a  momentaiy 
cxistffiice  from  the  borrowed  rays  of  successful  genius.  Indeed 
Che  popularity  of  a  publication  cannot  be  measured  by  a  surer 
eSkct,  than  by  .the.number  of  trifling  imitations,  which  obtrude 
tiiemselves  upon  the  world  under  some  faint  semblance  of  the 
origiiial>  and  at  an  humble  distance'^  pursue  the  triumph  and  par-" 
take  the  gale."  Upon  one  .imitation  alone  ill  this  long  train  of 
satellites  we  shall  never  congratulate  a  successful  author^  that  isy 
upon  an  imitation  of  himself.  When  a  man  is  ambitious  so  far 
to  tive  upon  his  divided  fame,  as  to  draw  from  the  portion  of  hia 
first  offspring,  sufficient  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  second,  he 
«iill  too  soon  discover  that  there  is  a  sort  of  unity  as  essential  to  re* 
putation  as  to  consciousness — ^divide  it  and  it  is  lost.  The  hnL^ 
liancy  of  the  original  is  merged  in  the  dullness  of  the  imifatioop 
and  the  success  of  the  first  effort  is  destroyed,  without  be^pg 
transferred  in  any  proportion  to  the  second.  There  is  not  a  surer 
»gn  of  intellectual  jpoverty  than  an  author  stealing  from  his  own 
ideas,  or  like  the  miser  in  the  tale,  picking  his  own  pocket.  To 
preserve  literary  reputation  whole  and  entire,  is  at  all  times  more 
(difficult  than  to  acquire  it.  If  no  man  therefore,  by  imitation  evtr 
became  great,  much  less  can  he  estpect  by  this  same  art  to  con-» 
tinue  ao.  There  are  few  spectacles  :in  the  literary  world  more 
lamentable,  than  to  view  a  successful  author  in  his  second  apf 
pearance  before  the  public  limping  lamely  after  himself,  and 
treading  tedioudiy  and  awkwardly  in  the  very  same  round,  which 
in  his  first  effort  he  had  traced  with  vivacity  and  applause. 

We  would  not  be  harsh  enough  to  say  that  the  author  of  Wa« 
rerley  is^  in  this  predicament,  but  we  are  most  unwillii^ly  com- 
pelled to  assert  that  the  second  effort  falls  far  below  the  standard 
of  ttiie  first.  In  Waverley- there  was  brilliancy  of  genius^  strength 
of  observation^  sustainment  of  character^  and  liveliness  of  ex- 
pression :  In  Guy  Manaering  there  is  little  else  beyond  the  wild 
salliea  of  an  original  genius,  the  bold  and  irregular  e&rts  of  a 
powerful  but  an  exhausted  mind.  Time  enough  has  not  been 
allowed  htm  to  recruit  his  resources,  both  of  anecdote  and  wit ; 
but  encouraged  by  the  credit  sojustly  bestowed  ^pon  one  of  the 
most  finished  portitiits  ever  presented  to  the  world,,  he  has  fol- 
lowed up  the  exhibition  with  a  careless  and  hurried  sketch,  which 
betrays  at  once  the  weakness  and  the  strength  of  its  author.  Of 
the  story,  sUch  as  it  is»  the  fbllawing  is  this,  outtine* 


400  Guy  Mannering ;  or,  the  Jstrologet. 

Guy  ManncVing,  a  young  Oxford  student^  from  Whom  the 
tale  derfves  its  n^me^  is  travelling  abbot  the  end  of  the  Araeri«ak 
war  in  the  county  ^f  Dumfries^  and  being  bewildered  in  a  strange 
country,  takes  refuge  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Bertram,  Latrd  of 
EiUngovvany  by  wliom  he  is  hospitably  received.  During  his^ 
"Visit,  the  Lady  of  the  Laird  is  safely  delivered  of  a  son  and  heir, 
^hose  future  destiny  is  calculated  by  Mannering,  according  to  the 
laws  of  judicial  astrology.  The  result  of  his  csdculation  was,  that 
at  these  several  periods  of  his  life  the  child  would  be  exposed  to 
peculiar  hazard  in  his  J^ih^  his  tenth,  and  his  iwentjt/^Jirst  year* 
Mannering  had  before  indulged  himself  in  these  astrological  pur- 
suits, and  had  dislfovered,  that  the  young  lady  to  whom  he  was 
attached,  was  threatened  by  the  influence  of  the  placets  with 
death  or  imprisonmeut  in  the  same  year,  which  would  prove 
young  Bertram^s  twenty-iirst.  A  gipsey  belonging  to  a  clan  who 
inhabited  by  a  sort  of  prescriptive '  connivance,  a  wood  belonging 
to  Eilangowan,  is  discovered  in  her  style  also  calculating  the  for« 
tunes  of  the  child.  As  this  lady  is  of  much  impiortance  imthe 
future  history,  and  as  the  description  is  a  fine  one,  we^hallpre-* 
sent  it  to  our  readers. 

;  •*  She  sat  upon  a  broken  corner-stone  in  the  angle  of  a  paved 
apartment,  part  of  which  she  had  swept  clean  to  afford  a  smootfi 
^pace  for  the'  evolutions  of  her  spindle.  A  strong  sunbeam,  through 
h.  lofty  and  narrow  window,  fell  upon  her  wild  dress  and  features, 
and  afforded  her  light  for  her  occupation?' the  rest  of  the  apartment. 
y^  very  gloomy.  Equipt  in  a  habit  which  mingled  the  national 
dress  of  the  Scottish  common  people  with  something  of  an  eastern 
costume, '  she  spun  a  thread,  drawn  from  wool  of  three  different  co- 
lours, black,  white,  and  grey,  by  assistance  of  those  ancient  im- 
plements of  housewifery  now  almost  banished  from  the  land,  the 
distaff  and  spindle.  As  she  spun,  she  sung  what  seemed  to  he  a 
charm.  /Mannering  after  in  vain  attempting^  to  make  himself  mas- 
ter, of  the  exact  words  of  her  song,  afterwards  attempted  the  fol- 
lowljag  paraphrase  of  what,  from  a  few  intelligible  pmraseS}  Jbte  coa- 
^luded  wa>  its  purport ; 

'  •*  Twist  ye,  twine  ye !  ev€fn  so 

Mingle  shades  of  joy  and  woe, 
i  Hope,  and  fear»  .and  peace,  ■  and  strife. 

In  the  thread  of  human  life* 

<♦  While  the  mystic  twist  is  spinning, 
^  And  the  infantas  life  beginning. 

Dimly  seen  through  twilight  bending, 
X<o,  what  varied  shapes  attending ! 

•  '  "  Passions  wild,  and  follies  vain,  ' 

Pleasures  soon  exchanged  for  pain ;  '       '     ' 

\    ^  1  Doubtr 


Guy  Manmring ;  •  or;  the  Aitrologer^  ^1 

•    »  boubv  ax^d  jeabuay,  and  fear,  -   •* 

In  the  magic  dance  appear* 

**  Now  they  wax,  and  now  they  dwindlei 
Whirling  with  the  whirling  spindle* ' 
Twist  ye,  twime  ye  f  even  so, 
Mingle  human  bliss  and  woe. 

■  "  Ere  our  translator,  or  rather  our  fre6  imitator,  had  arranged 
these  stanzas  in  hia  head,  and  while  he  was  yet  hammering  out  a 
rhyme  for  .spindle^  the  task  of  the  sybil  was  accomplished,  or  her 
wool  was  expended.  She  took  the  s|iindle,  nbw  charged  with  her 
labbmiBy  and,  undoing  tfhe  thread  gradually,  measured  it,  by  cast- 
ing it  over  her  elbow,  and  ^bringing  each  loop  round  between  her 
fore  finger  and  thumb.  When  she  had  measured  it  oiit,  she  niut^ 
tered  to  herself—"  A  hank,  but  not  a  haill  ane — thie  full  years  o* 
the  three  score  and  ten,  but  thrice  broken,  and  thrice  to  oop,  (i« 
e.  unite) ;  he'll  be  a  lucky  lad  an  he  win  through  wi't.*  _    .    .     •»    . 

<f  Our  hero  was  about  to  speak  tp  the  prophetess,  when  d  voice, 
hoarse  as  the  wives  with  which  it  mingled^  halloo'd  twice,  arid  with 
increasing  impatience^— f  -Meg,  Meg  Merrilierf  I— Gypsy-r-hag— 
tousand  deyvilsl*  '     ]'  '  '.  .   .      * 

*<  *  I  am'  coming,  I  am  coming,  captalh,*  answered  Meg,  and 
in  a  moment;  or  two  the  iThpatient  Commander  whom  ^headiessed 
made  his  appearance  from  the  broken  part  of  the  fuins. 

**  He  Was  apparently  a  seafaring  nian,  rather  under  the  middle 
size,  and  with  a  countenance  bronzed  by  a  thousand  conflicts  with 
the  north-east  wind;  •  His  frame  was  prodigiou^y  muscular,  strong, 
and  thirk-set;  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  a  tnan  of  much  greater 
height  would  have  been  ah  inadequate  match  in  any  close  person^ 
conflict.  He  was  hard-fevoured,  and,  whicji  was  worse,  his  face 
bote  nothing  of  the  tJisouciance,  the  careless"fr.blicsome  jollity  and 
vacant  curiosity  of  a  sailor  on  shore*  These  qualities,  perhaps, 
as  much  as  any  others,  contribute  to  the .  high  popularity  of  -our 
seamen,  and  the  general  good  inclination  which  our  society  ex- 
presses towards  them.  Their  gallantry,  courage,  and  hardihood 
are  qualities  which  excite  reverence,  and  perhaps  rather  humble 
pacific  landsmen  in  their  presence ;  and  neither  respect,  nor  a  sense 
of  humiliation,  are  feelings  easily  combined  with  a  familiar,  fond* 
tiess  towards  those  who  inspire  them.  But  the  boyish  frolics,  the 
exulting  high  spirits,  the  unreflecting  mirth  of  a  sailor  when  enjoy* 
ing  himself  on  shore,  temper  the  more  formidable  points  of  hid 
character.  There  was  nothing  like  these  in  this  man's  face;  on 
the  contrary,  a  i^rly  and  even  savage  .scowl,  appeared  to  darken 
features  which  would  have  been  harsh  and  unpleasant  under  any 
expression  or  modification.  *  Where  are  you.  Mother  Deyvilson  I* 
said  he,  with  somewhat  of  a  foreign  accent^  though  speaking  per* 
feoUy  good  English.  ***Donner  and  blitzen  !  we  have  been  staying 
this  half  houv— -Come,  bless  the  good  ship  and  the  voyage,  and  be 
cursed  to  ye,  for  a  hag  of  Satan  I*  ^*    Vol.  I,  P.  63. 

D  d  Mannering, 
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Mannering^  havings  Ifi^i^et^d  hVi  c^lc^ulfltldhk  ^aled    up, 
with  a  strict  injunction  not  tb  d^bh  tfa^m  JEill  kftUt  tHb'  fifth  year^ 
departs^  and  is  fcH'  the  presei^t  beard  of  no  more.    Mr.  Bertram^ 
viho  was  before  an  easfygpod  humoiired  mkb^  and  iiiu^h  beloved 
by  the  whole  country,  particularly  by  the  gipseys  and  smugglers, 
by  whom  it  was  to  an  enormoiis  extent  infesl^d^  isy  by  a  sudden 
turn  in  political  affairs,  created  a  justice  of  peace:  thissuddeji 
'^evi^ktitin  jpH)dt[C'^^  hb  lesl  extraoroinafy  (and  we  must  think  im- 
%&i!C(nil)  i(^^D^^  in  his  (disposition  and  m4Einners.    He  it  -converted 
lihto  ^  tadki  sflrlct  and  active  mi^iitrate,  .and  in  that  capacity  he 
Hlsgossessei  the  gipsey  coibfty,  which  firom  time  immemorial  hsA 
itatipfied  themselves  in  the  wood  of  Bllangowaki.    The  foBoww 
jng  feg^traci  wiU  presSent  a  faithful  picture  of  this  extraordinary 
tribe  oif  things,  and  .of  the  serviced  which  thfey  r^ndeiied  tolh^ 
l^ird  in  relulti  fdr  his  coi&nivance  lihd  f^rotection : 

**  A  tribe  or  th^sie  itinerants,  to  whom  Meg  MiMriliec^  apper- 

^ihed,  tkoA  ioh^  beeh  ab  stationary  as  their  habits  permitted,  kt 

a^len  u|[>bn  the  estate  of  BUangowao. »  They  had  there  ereteMMl 

^'rewTTuks,  which  they  4^ndihinated  their  *^  city  of  refbge/'  an4 

where,  when  not  ^bsent  on  excursions,  they  faarboared  uttinplested 

*ik  i!ti6  erows  'tnat  roosted  in  the  old  ash-trees  •around  them*    lliey 

nadiieeh  such  tbisjg  bccjupants,  that  diey  were  considered  in  sc^nae 

degvee  as  jproprietbrs  of  the  wretched  shedisgs  which  they  iaha* 

bitea.    ifliis  proteictien  they  were  said  anciently  to  hav«  repaid,  by 

Vj^rvice  to  Oie  laird  in  war,  or,  nnore  frequently,  by  infesting  and 

JI^'uhdeAng  the  I^^  o^  thosb  neighbouring  bfurons  with  whom  be 

cWncfd  *to  be  at  tend.    Latterly,  their  services  were  of  a  m^rt 

pacific  'ftstifure, .  The  women  spun  mittens  for  the  lady^  and  kakted 

Doot-nbs^  1fo'r  the  laiid,  which  were  annually  presented  at  Christmas 

with  gr'edt  form,    l^e  aged  sybils  blessed  the  bridal  bed  of  the 

Jafni  when  lie  maifried,  and  the  cradle  oif  the  heir  When  borti*   Th^ 

men  repkii-ed  h%r  ladys'l&^>'s  cracked  chine,  uid  assisted  the  hurd 

In  hill  sporting  parties,  wormed  his  dogsy  and  cut  tlie  emrs  of  his 

terrTer  puppies.    The  children  ga^ered  nuts  in  the  w^/ndiB^  und 

cran'^-'bemes  m  the  md^         mushrooms  upon  the  ptistures,  finr 

l^i^ihute  tb  "ihe  riace.    These  ucts  of  vohantary  service*  aad  ach 

Vhdwledgraeiits  of  df|)endence,  were  rewarded  by  {>fi»te<aien  «r 

some  occ^iohii,  cbnmvcmce  iqpon  others,  and  broken  vktual^  ele^ 

^hcl  bran<ry,when  circuiiMtiu^ses  cetlled  for  a  dispJay  of  generoluiyi^ 

i^n'd  tifkis  xnutAal  inWrf^ut8e».^f  £e«d  j»ffiiei,  Which  tiad  t^ken  pkJee 

for  bt  Tea^'t  two  centuries,  rendered  the  inhabkanis  of,Qenieleu^ 

k^ind  of  jprivn0g;ed  retaii^eiv  upon  the  estate  <^  SUangowao^ 

t^ThelcnaVes''  w^^  die  Laird^s  *  exceeding  jg<M»d  Irkmds;'  sad 

h*e  '#5ii1^  Itstve  deemed  himself  very ^U  used,  -if  h\B  .QOnnteiiaince 

cbuld'tiot  ^Ti<^  sim  Ithen  have  IborAe  them  tiWaglii^ih^  law  sf  till 

Country  aii4  ^h'e  Tocal  miigiatrate.    feut  fhis  Ai^irlbr  ^HSlfas  «kil 

|oo1?iVo!5fe^3hibIvea.^     XSX    KlOf. 

A  quarrel 
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A  quarrel  is  accordaig^y  commenced  with  these  andf»t  settlera 
on  the  estate^  Md  they  are  driven  by  main  force  from  their  na- 
tive glen.  As  the  Laird  is  returning  firom  the  Quarter  Sessions, 
he  meets  the  procession  of  his  old  tenants,  and  is  cut  to  the 
heart  by  the  misery  of  which  he  is  the  author :  as  he  is  nimi« 
nating  on  the  event;  Meg  Merrilies  presents  herself  to  hjs 
view : 

^*  She  was  standing  upon  one  of  those  high  banks,  which,  as  wc 
before  noticed,  overhung  the  road  $  so  that  she  was  placed  oonsl- 
derably  higher  than  Ellangowan,  even  though  he  was  on  horse- 
back; ^d  her  tail  figure,  relieiTed  against  the  dear  blue  sky, 
seemed  almost  of  supernatural  height.  We  have  noticed,  that 
there  was  in  her  general  attire,  or  rather  in  her  mode  of  adjustiDg 
it,  somewhat  of  a  foreign  costume,  artfully  adopted  perhaps  for 
the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  effect  of  her  spells  and  predictions,  or 
perhaps  from  some  traditional  notions  respecting  the  dress  of  her 
ancestors.  On  this  occasion,  she  had  a  large  piece  of  red  cotton 
cloth  rolled  about  her  head  in  the  form  of  a  turban,  from  beneatfi 
which  her  dark  eyes  flashed  with  uncommon  lustre.  Her  long  and 
laagled  black  hair  fell  in  elf  locks  from  the  folds  of  this  singuias 
headgear*  Her  attitude  was  that  Qf  a  sybil  in  frenzy,  and  she 
stretched  out,  in  her  right  band,  a  safUng  boi^ti  wbi«h  seexaed 
just  pulled«, 

<< '  ril  be  d-^-— *»d,'  said  the  groom,  <  if  aha  ha9  not  b«9i| 
cutting  the  young  ashies  in  the  Dukit  Park.'-^The  Laiird  made  no 
answer,  but  continued  to  look  at  the  figure  which  wa#  tbg#  perched 
above  his  path. 

**  <  Ride  your  ways,'  said  the  gypsy,  *  ride  your  ways,  Lai^d 
of  Eliangowan— ride  your  ways,  Godfrey  Bertram! — This  day- 
have  ye  quenched  seven  smoking  hearths— -see  if  the  fire  in  your 
ain  parlour  burn  the  blyther  for  that. — Ye  have  riven  ^he  thack  of 
seven  cottar  houses — look  if  your  ain  roof- tree  stand  the  faster.— «> 
Ye  may  stable  your  stirks  in  tne  shealings  at  Demcleugh — see  that 
tiae  hare  does  not  couch  on  the  hearthstane  at  £Uaagowan. — Ride 
your  ways,  Godfrey  Bertram — what  do  ye  glowr  after  our  &ik 
for  ? — There's  thirty  hearts  there,  that  wad  hae  wanted  bread  era 
ye  had  wsM^ted  sunl^ets,  aad  spent  their  li&4)lood  ere  ye  had 
scr^ched  your  finger — ^yes— there's  thktj  yonder,  froia  j^  aald 
wi£ti  of  an  hundred  to  the  babe  that  was  bora  h^  week,  tbsl<  ya 
haye  turned  out  o'their  bits  o'  blelds,  to  sleep  with  the  t(^  and  th^ 
black  cock  in  the  muirs! — Ride  your  ways,  £4i]auQigowan.^-f-Omr 
bairns  are  hinging  at  our  weary  backs — look  that  your  braw  cradlp 
at  hame  be  the  fairer  spread  up^not  that  I  am  wishing  i}l  tQ  little 
Harry,  or  to  the  babe  diat  's  yet  to  be  bom — God  forbid — and 
make  them  kind  to  the  poor,  and  better  folk  than  their  fkther.-^ 
And  now,  ride  e'en  your  ways,  for  these  are  the  hist  words  yf.e% 
ever  hear  Meg  Mernltes  speak,  and  this  is  the  laH  rd$e  that  Pfl 
ever  cut  in  the  bonny  woods  of  EQangowao.^ 
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^'So  saying,  she  brbke  the  sapiing  sfae^did  in  herhairdyaiiKitlutrgr 
il  into  tha  road.  *  Margaret  of  Anjou,  bestowing  on  her.  trkimpliaRt 

,  foes  her  keeo^e^ged  niaiedictiony.  .could  not  have  turned  from  tl3en> 
with  a  gesture  u>pre:proudIy  contemptuous.     Tlie  Lmrd  was  clear-^ 

'  iug.  hU  voice  to  ^peak^  and  thru^^ting  his  hand  In  his  pocket  to  find 
half-a-crowu ;  the^  gypsy  waited  neither  for  his  reply  nor  his  dona- 
tion, but  strode  down  the  liill  to  overtake  the  caravan. 

*^  Ellangowan  rode  pensively  home ;  and  it  was  remarkable  that 
he  did  feot  mention *t His  interview  to  any  «£  Wb  family.  The  groom 
was  not  (o  reserved:  he  told  the  story  at  great  length  to  a  full  au^* 
dience  in  the  kitchen,  and  concluded  by  swearings  that  '*  *  if  ever 
the  devil  spoke  by  the  mouth  of  a  woman,  he  had  spoken  by  that  of 
.Meg  MeiTilies  llmt  blessed  day.' '»    Vol.  L    P.  1 22. 

'^riie  smugglers  also  are  attJtcfcecF  with  equal  virulence  by,t^fiir 
ancient  friend,  which  leads  to  a  still  nxjre  unhappji  result.  Ken- 
nedy^ an  exciseman^  and  the  riglii  hitnd.  nuiu  of  the.  Laird^  i^r 
placed  on  the  look  out  against  any  smuggling  vessels  v^bich  may 
fiipproach  the  cgast.  A  vessel  is  perceived,  which  is  recognised 
|:o.  be  Dirk.  Uaiteraicks ;  it  is  attacked  by  a  king's  sloop,  and 
destro}ed.  The  informer^  hpwever,  meets  his  death  by  a  party 
of  desperadoes  betu'tigiug  to  the  crew  who  land  npon  the  shore, 
the  body  is  fo;uind  on  thecfe>each>  but  the  Laird's  little  son,  whom 
he  had  taken  out  witk^liim^  is  missing,  and  can  no  where  be 
foutid.  Mrs.  Bertrain  cFf  A  of  grief  at  the  loss  of  the  son,  leaving 
^'daughter  behind  her,  and  old  Bertram  himself  is  reduced  to 
the  lowest  state  of  decadence  dnd  misery.  The  history  now 
proceeds  seventeen  years,  wfien  Guy,  now  Colonel  Mannering, 
returns '  from  fndia  \iiith  a^  large  fortune  and  an  only  daughter, 
and  Is  induced  to  visit  Scotland,  and  the  house  where  he  was- 
so  hospitably  received*  He  arrives  in  time  to  witness  the  death 
of  the  old  l^uifd,  and  the  sale  of  the  fajuily  estate  and  all  the 
e^'ecls^  .which  '^re  seized  by  the  creditors,  at  the  head  of  whom 
:ii^tan4s  Ciiloi^siu>  a  lovb  attorney,  who  had  ruined  the  extravagant 
and  thoughtless  Laird^  and  now  bought  the  estate  itself  with  tlie 
plurider- which  be  had  amassed  under  its  ibrmer  possessor.  Miss 
JBertram  is't^ken  under  <tlie  protection  of  Colonel  Mannering  as 
a  coriip^Aion^  to  his'  dan^iter.  The  Colonel  hinis^tf  is  a 
widower  r  it  appears  that,'  A\  hifet  in  India,  he  niet  a  young  man 
of  the  name  of  Brown,  an  officer  in  his  troop,  whose  advances 
to  his  daughter  were  mistaken  by  the  jealouf^  husband,  for  atten- 
tions to  his  wife.  A  duel  ensues,  \n  which  Brown  fell  by  the 
first  fire,  but  before  the  nature  of  the  wound  could  be  ascertained, 
a  party  of  Looties,  or  native  banditti,  poured  in  upon  them ; 
Mannering  after  a  severe  convict  escaped,  but  Brovin  is  left  in 
their  possession.  His  wif^  dying  in  a  short  time  from  tha  agita- 
tion  produced  by  this  and    the  preceding  events^  Mannering 

k^iFes  India  and  returns  to  England. 

Brown 
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'  Bi'own  however  escsipes^  «nd  i-ieturnkig  about  the  same  timcy 
discovers  the  retreat  of  Julia  Maniiering,  to  whom  be  coiitinueis 
his  addresses ;  he  pursues  her  into  Scotland,  and  after  various 
due  -evofutions^  is  discovered  to  be  the  \oii\.  sou  of  the  old  Laird 
of  Klleiigowan,  who  had  been  seized  by  Dirk  Haitteriack^  cai'* 
ried  over  to  UoUauJ,  there  ediicated,  and  finally  ^ent  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  India.  'J  he  interest  in  the  last  vphiuie  is  created 
principally  by  the  artitices  of  Glossiii  to  remove,  and  afterwards 
to  dispatch  the  rightful  heir  to  the  estate.  He  had  long  been 
connected  with  the  Dutch  smuggler,  and  finally  falls  by  his 
baud  in  the  county  prisrm,  to  which  they  had  both  been  com- 
anitted ;  the  one  for  tbe  mtird42r  of  Keni>edy  the  exciseman,  the 
other  for  kidnapping  the  child.  But  tlie  priocipal  agent  in  dis- 
covering young  Bertram,  and  in  restoring  him  to  his  right  is 
Meg  Merrilies,  who  knew  both  of  his  seizure,  when  a  child, 
and  of  his  return  as  a  man  ;  but  had  promised  never  to  betray 
tlie  secret,  provided  they  spared  his  life.  She  had  met  him  ait 
an  inn,  and  had  cautioned  him  against  any  rencontre  with  the 
;6muggling  party.  In  the  course  of  his  wandering,  however, 
he  had  fallen  in  with  her  again,  and  had  witnessed  a  s<;ene 
%vhich  is  described  in  so  admirable  and  so  torrihc  a  style,  that 
s\e  shall  extract  \X  for  ilie  reader. 

^*  Brown  first  approached  the  place  from  whence  the  light 
proceeded,  which  seemed  -  to  be  a  long  narrow  :dit  or  loophole, 
such  as  are  usually  to  be  found  in  old  castles.  Impelled  by  cu* 
riosity  to  reconnoitre  the  interior  of  this  strange  place  before  he 
entered,  Brown  gazed  in  at  this  aperture.  A  scene  of  greater 
desolation  could  not  be  well  imagined.  There  was  a  fire  upon, 
the  floor,  the  smoke  of  which,  after  circliug  through  the  apart- 
ment, escaped  by  a  hole  broken  in  the  arch  above.  The  walls, 
seen  by  this  smoky  light,  had  tlie  rude  and  waste  appearance  of 
a  ruin  of  three  centuries  old  at  least.-  A  cask  or  two,  with  some 
broken  boxjcs  and  packages,  lay  about  the  place  in  confusion. 
But  the  inmates  chieHy  occupied  Brown's  attention.  Upon  a  lalir 
composed  of  straw,  with  a  blanket  stretched  over  it,  lay  a  figurci 
so  siiW^  tliat,  except  that  it  was  hot  dressed  in  the  ordinary  habiU« 
inents  of  the  grave,  Brown  would  have  concluded  it  to  be  a  corpse. 
On  a  steadier  view  he  was  satisfied  it  was  only  on  the  point  of 
becoming  so,  for  he  heard  one  or  two  of  those  low,  deep,  and 
hard-drawn  sighs,  that  precede  jdissolution  when  the  frame,  is 
tenacious  of  life.  A  female  figure,  dressed  in  a  long  cloak,  sat, 
on  a  stone  by  this  miserable  coiich ;  her  elbows  rested  upon  her 
knees,  and  her  face,  averted  from  the  light  of  an  iron  lamp  beside 
her,  was  bent  upon  that  of  the  dying  person.  She  moistened  his 
mouth  from  time  to  time  with  some  liquid,  and  between  whiles 
i&ung,  in  a  low  monotonous  cadence,  one  of  those  prayers,  or 
i»ihQX  spel^  which,  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  and  the  north 

of 
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of  England^  are  used  by  tlie  vulgar  and  jgnorant  to  fpeed  the 
jMBsage  of  a  parting  spirit,  like  the  tolling  of  the  bell  in  catholic 
days.  Sbe  accompaiued  this-  dismal  sound  with  a  slow  j:ocking 
motion  of  her  body  to  and  froy  as  if  to  keep  time  with  her  song. 
The  words  ran  nearly  thus  :— 

"  Wasted,  weary,  wherefore  stay. 
Wrestling  thus  with  earth  and  clay  t 
From  the  body  pass  away ; — 

Hark !  the  mass  is  singing. 

••  From  thee  doflf  thy  mortal  weed, 
Mary  Mother  be  thy  speed, 
Sainta  to  help  thee  at  thy  need ; — 

Hark !  the  knell  is  ringing, 

<<  Fear  not  snow-drift  driving  fast, 
•Sleety  or  hail,  or  levin  blast ;   . 
Soon  the  shroud  shall  lap  thee  fast^ 
And  the  sleep  be  on  thee  cast 

That  shall  ne'er  know  waking. 

^  Haste  thee,  haste  thee,  to  be' gone. 
Earth  flits  fast,  and  time  draws  on,— 
Gasp  thy  gasp,  and  groan  thy  groan. 

Day  is  xxewc  the  breaking, 

^  Tiie  songstress  paused,  aad  was  answered  by  one  or  two 
deep  and  hollow  groans,  that  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  i^ery 
agony  of  the  mortal  strife — **  It  will  not  bt^*'  she  muttered  to 
hetself-^*  H'e  cannot  pass  away  with  tiiat  on  his  mind-**it  tetheca 
liini  here — 

'  Heaven  cannot  abide  it,  ^ 
Earth  refuses  to  hide  it.*     ** 

'^  *  I  tnust  open  the  door ;'  imd,  rising,  she  tsSed  towards  the 
door  of  the  apartment,  observing  heediuUy  not  to  turn  back  her 
head,  and,  withdrawing  a  bok  or  two,  (for,  notwithstanding 
the  miserable  appearance  ef  the  place,  thie  door  was  cautioui^y 
Secured)  she  lifted  the  latch, 

•  Open  lock — end  strife. 
Come  death,  and  pass  life.' 

<<  Brown,  who  had  by  this  time  moved  from  his  pnst,  stood 
before  her  as  she  opened  the  door.  She  stepped  back  a  pace,  and 
he  entered,  instantly  recognising,  but  with  no  comfortable  sen- 
sation, the  same  gypsy  woman  whom  he  had  met  in  Bewcastle. 
She  also  knew  him  ac  once,  and  her  attitude,  figure,  and  the 
anxiety  of  her  countenance,  assumed  the  appearance  of  the  wdi- 
disposed  ogress  of  a  taiiy  tale,  warning  a  stranger  not  to  eftter  the 
dangerous  castle  of  her  husband.    The  first  WQrds  she  spoke 

holding 
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(holding  ^p  ief  band  in  a  r^roying  fp^i^)^,)  iwi^,  i  %iid  f  jiqf 
io  ye,  Makfi  qot,  pieddle  not  ? — Be^wi?  of  jth^  M^Wg  W>^fa|i 
you  are  come  to  no  bou^e  9'  fi^r-str^e  ^eatl?*'  §9  ^ju^g*  f^ 
iraked  the  lamp,  and  turned  its  Ught  on  tb^  iyVMi  ''Vili*  ^99f 
pide  and  harsh  featureg  were  now  Qonyubed  waih  th^  jast  ^gfiff^ 
A  roll  of  linen  about  his  head  was  stajai^  With  hloq^  wWb  bl^f 
f oaked  also  thrpagh  the  blankets  apd  ^^  ^9Wf  |t  MffMb  H^^y^i^ 
under  no  natural  disease  that  the  wretch  W^^  fiu^^iiygr  SfOHft 
ytarted  back  from  thi^  horrible  object,  ipid,  turning  fo  Ibt  SF97> 
ipxclaimed>  <  Wretched  woomn,  \9^J)oh/|s4o|:)e.tf)jsfi^ 

<<  <  They  that  were  permitted/  anfiwer^d  )Aeg  Mgnri}i§l>  FbJli 
she  scanned  with  a  ^bse  and  )(epn  glan^  ^  fi^t|if^  pf  ^q  4^7 
piring  man,-r.*  J^Ie  has  had  ^  s^ir  ^trf^jfgjje— b^t  jx'^  fsg^sfgn^ 
Jnew  he  woiild  pij/n^  when  ypu  qaw  *n.— TJ^  y^  {h«  ^^||^ 
ruckle-rh^'s  dead-' — Sounds  were  poW  hm^^  9t  ^  ,dfol#9qft  m  «f 
voices. — ^*  They  are  poming/  jsaid  die  jto^  ^VRWffs  *  yflU  ^rt  • 
dead  nian  if  yp.u  bM  as  nyany  lives  as  b;^^'  9t9W^  /l^gerly 
{odk.ed  round  for  )^om,e  weapon  of  defencQ*  Tl^re  w99  i|it9e  6M5 
He  then  ruj^hed  to  the  door,  with  the  ic^tio^  of  pfij^^g^ig  i^fiog 
the  trees,  and  making  bis  ei^qape  by  %^f  &W  vh^l^  to  mm 
esteemed  ^  den  of  murderess,  but  Me^ili^s  ^eld  h^v^  V^  • 
masculine  j^rasp.  '  Ber^,*  she  $^d,  *  h^ri^^Q  g\^i  m^4  mn 
are  safe — stir  not  whatever  you  see  or  ^ear,  ^4  /Dotbinji^  ^i|gH 
befall  you.*'    Vol.  11.    P.  85. 

It  is  by  this  same  Meg  Merrilies  tbat  jB^^^an^  is  pn^sc^rye^  (r^ 
all  the  dangers  which  threaten  hipi,  sffAf  b^  b^  coaf/^sip^^  )^^  )§ 
finally  acknowledgedastbesoii.pift.be  tftirq  of  jE)«»ngoyyi(n.  )^b9 
falls  a  sacrifice  however  to  her  fidelity,  Wuig  ^t  by  Hirjc  M^ih 
teraick  in  Ibe  cavern^  wbithojr  j^he  b^d  iCQndMC^^  j^^^ft^i  |^^ 
his  friend^  to  $eize  upon  tliis  old  ni^^i^^r  of  y'^^^y,  9|>4  ^9 
bring  him  to  the  ju^tic^  wh.icb  bo  ip  ^f\y  des^ry^.  ^Jlg^ 
character  of  this  almpst  ^fiper  human  cre^vire  is  §rj4y  f?f?m^^» 
^nd  drawn  with  a  wildnes^  approacbii^g  ,to  .sub)im4^«  W^  g^ 
not  forbear  to  present  our  r.^|idorjS  \yitb  the  fyHoMtjog  sc^Qf  .^j|/^ 
takes  place,  as  shp  is  cpnduqting  Bef^ap  i^o  ^b^  ^^9^fSs,^• 
vern,  through  Va^  glgn  pf  jEll|^Qvv;aM  Mhlcjn  tHjs  gipaj^  l)iid  l!J> 
long  inha\)ited : 

<*  They  descended  iato  the  glen  about  the  same  place  whpf^ 
Meghadformeiiy  parted  from  Bevtraip.'  filbe  paused  iia  instant 
bemeafth  the  tail  jrock  anh^r^e  be  iia^  witnessed  the  bunal  oCa  deoi 
^y,  :^  8tar9ped  l^nn,  Ae  grouad,  which,  inotirathsUnding  di 
the  care  that  had  been  tak^,  plvewed  ^Mtig»»  of  hayiog  be^^i  jre<f 
9B0%  ;pQved.  « l^^e  ^^is  .9^t*  (^  4S^  ^  J^'U  JH»y  i»e  hae 
^ijMirs^une-' 

«  §^^  then  woyje^  up  )tbe  .bi;po)t  pntil^e  $809^40.  j(^e:iiitfffi& 

l^mjei,  where,  pwg  Wt;]i  A  jogk  ^^m^F^^  ♦f»AW«d  fer 
^,y«?iie5?'e  on^  of  thejfables  HJlii^h  w^^  »|^%;.L%«W« 

a  tone 
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ft  ^one  less  abrupt,  though  as  solemn  as. before,  *  Do  you.seQ 
that  blacked  and  broken  end  of  a  shecling  ? — there  my  kettle 
boiled  for  forty  y^ars — there  I  bore  twelve  buirdly  sons  and  daugh- 
ters—where are  they. now? — ^where  are  the  leaves  that  were  on  that 
auld  ash-tree  at  Martinmas — the  west  wind  has  made  it  bare-r-an^l 
Vtxi  stripped  too. — Do  you  see  that  saugh-tree  ? — it's  but  a  bUck- 
€aed  rotten  stump  now— ri've  sate  under  it  many  a  bonny  summer 
afternoon  when  it  hung  its  gay  garlands  ower  the  poppling  water. 
^Vve  sate  there^  and,'  elevating  her  voice,  *  Pve  held  you  on 
on  my  knee,  Henry  Bertram,  and  sung  ye  sangs  of  the  auld  barons 
•lid  uieir  bloody  wars — It  will  ne'er  be  green  again,  and  Meg  Mer- 
rilies  will  never  sing  blithe  sangs  mair.    But  ye*ll  no  forget  her, 
and  ye^ll  gar  big  up  the  auld  wa's  for  her  sake  ? — and  let  somebody 
live  there  that's  ower  gude  to  fear  them  of  another  w^rld— For  if 
ever  the  dead  came  back  amang  the  living,  I'll  be  seen  in  this  glen 
mony  a  night  after  these  crazed  banes  are  in  the  mould.' 
^  **  The  mixture  of  insanity  and  wild  pathos  with  which  she  spoke 
these  last  words,  with  her  right  arm  bare  and  extended,  her  left; 
bent  and  shrouded  beneath  the  dark  red  drapery  of  her  mantle, 
Dftight  have  been  a  study  worthy  of  our  Siddons  herself.     *  And 
now,'  she  said,  resuming  at  oiice  the  short,  stern,  and  hasty  tone 
which  was  most  ordinary  to  her — *  let  us  to  the  wark— let  us  to 
the  wark.'    Vol.  III.    P.  274. 

.    :     i      •     ' 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  gipsies  preserved,  till  a  very  late 
period^  in  Scotland,  those  strong  and  distinguishing  features  of 
character^  which  have  been  long  since  worn  out  in  the  soutliern 
parts  of  our  island ;  we  are  not  therefore  displeased  to  see  them 
embodied  in  so  powerful  a  form.  The  chaiacter  of  Dirk  Hait- 
teraick  is  a  faithful  copy  from  nature,  it  is  one  of  those  moral 
monsters,  which  make  us  almost  ashamed  of  our  kind.  Still 
•midstthe  ruffian  and  murderous  brutality  of  the  smuggler,  some 
few  feelings  of  our  common  nature  are  thrown  in  with  no  less  in- 
genuity than  truth,  to  redeem  even  such  a  monster  from  total 
ds&moniacal  depravity.  The  remainder  of  the  personages  are  very 
little  above  the  cast  of  a  common  lively  novel :  Mr.  Glossin  is  a 
villain^  but  9.  villain  of  a  very  common  Order  :-Mr.  Bertram  is  no 
better  than  the  average  of  lovers  generally  are ;  and  the  bero  him- 
3^f,  Guy  Mannering,  is  a  hero  of  a jvery  dwiirfish  stature.!  The 
Edinburgh  la\Yyer  is  perhaps  tbe  most  original  portrait ;'  nor  are 
the.  saturnalia  of  tbe  Saturday  evening  'described  without  bu« 
i^ttr*  The  Dominic  is  overdrawn  and  inconsistent;  while  the 
young  ladies  present  nothing  above  j^ar.     ^  '  ' 

.  .We  are  sorry  to  promise  the  reader  -sb  m^gr6  a  repast  ift  many 
particulars^  we  can  however  assure  him,  that  in  others  the  en- 
tertainment will  be  ridi. .  There  are  parts  of  this  novel  which 
none  but^one  endowed  With  the  sublimity  of  genius  couljd  have, 
dictated ; ' there *ai^^  6TNbj^^  wbicli  any  ordinary  character*c6bler 

*     -  *  might 
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might  as  easily  have  stitched  together.  There  are  sparks  both 
of  pathos  and  of  humour  even  in  the  dullest  parts,  M^hich  could' 
he  elicited  from  none  but  ihe  author  of  Waverley :  if,  indeed,  wc 
have  spokep  in  a  manner  derogatory  to  this  his  latter  effort,  our 
censure,  arises  only  from  its  comparison  with  the  former.  Had 
Guy  Maniieriug  made  its  appearance  first,  we  should  have* 
hailed  it  as  the  offspring  of  an  original  mind  ;  as  it  has,  however, 
succeeded  one  of  the  i^iost  perfect  performances  in  that  peculiar* 
department  of  literature  which  we  have  ever  witnessed;  we  caimot 
but  consider  it  as  an  abortion  ;  but  it  is  an  abortion  of  genius, 
which;  in  bur  mind,  is  still  superior  to  the  more  regular  produce 
tioos  of  tame  and  matured  stupidity. 

We  cannot  however  conclude  thi^  article,  without  remarking 
the  absurd  influence  which  our  author  unquestionably  attributes 
to  the  calculations  of  judicial  astrolog}\    No  power  of  chance 
aloiie  could  have  fulfilled  the  joint  predictions  both  of  Guy  Man«- 
nering  and  Meg  Merrilies;  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  author 
can  be  endowed  with  sufficient  folly  to  believe  in  the  influence  • 
of  planetary  conjunctions  himself,  nor  to  have  so  miserable  aa 
idea  of  the  understanding  of  his  readers,  as  to  suppose  them  ca- 
pable of  a  similar  belief.     We  must  also  reuiember  that  the  time 
of  this  novel  is  not  in  the  dark  ages,  but  scarcely  forty  y,tfLTH • 
since,  no  aid  therefore  can  be  derived  from  the  general  tendency 
of  popular  su]>erstition  :  what  the  clue  may  be  to  this  apparent 
absurdity  we  cannot  imagine ;  whether  the  author  be  in  jest  or 
earnest  we  do  not  know,  and  m'c  are  willing  in  this  dilemma  to  • 
suppose  that  he  does  not  know  himself. 


Art.  V.     Recreations  in  Mathematics  and   "Natural  Philo* 

sophy.    By  Charles  Hutton,  LL.D,  E.R.S,  Emeritus  Pro^ 

fessor    of  Mat/iematics  in  the  Royal  Military  Academy^ 

Woolwich.     8vo.    4  Vols.  Plates.     3l.  3s.   Longman.   1814. 

There  are  few  persons  whose  credit  stands  higher  as  a  teacher 
of  the  practical  part  of  Mathematical  science  than  Dr.  Hutton ; 
it  is  with  pleasure  therefore  that  we  shall  present  our  readers 
with  the  account  of  four  volumes  which  promise  so.  much  fair 
and  rational  entertainment.  Although  we  disapprove  stronglyof 
introducing  the  study  of  science  under  the  garb  of  amusement^  aj 
a  method  which  has  a  constant  tendency  to  enervate  the  powers 
of  the  mind*;  yet  we  see  no  reason  why  those  studies  which  ia 
theory  have  been  pursued  with  ail  that  severity  pf  application 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  attainment  of  success,  should  not  af- 
terwards  be  reduced  into  entertaiuing .  problems,  and  practical 
recreation.  We  need  not  inform  our  ^readers  that  there  is  no 
atudy,  in  tlie  whole  rp^Qd  of  ^ciences^  wt^ch  ie<][uires  such  iii'* 
•       -  .       .—  ter^" 
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atoadily  oi^stereci^  ffefof^  the  ^Ughte;^^  illuftnitioi^  from  pr^lj^Q^ 
oap  b9  allow^  ^q.  Deiiewe;  th^  iafipur?  of  ^le  rqgg^d  iy«yf^  ox  f^ 
withdraw  th^  ipiod  frof^i  X\^\  c^^i  ap;l,i|Qfdi^iu-ft^«id  f^ttQfitipfi^ 
which 'is.  the  pnly  guide  to  perfect  (|ei]9M>ii9li^ti9P  f^  tn^ji^^ 
^ft^rhqwever  the  theory,  has  heei^  thus  pursi|ed»  we  cquq^Vi^ 
that  no  instructor  wjU  disdain  tp  pl^c^  }u  the  hands  of  hjl^  IfHfJJjIt 
9Mcb  hppks  as  will  int/ere^t  their  fancy  ^nd  their  pji/^an^ne  jn  thft 
saoie  cauiiej  ip  which  thfir  lal^our  ^d  ^^1^txo^  hav^  pr(^viqu4; 
be^n  00  powerfully  ^xercjised*  There  ai^e  v^ry  feyf  uds  wh9 
have  a  genius  so  thoroughly  ^lathemat^l;  va9.  tp  loyp  the  fity^J 
purely  ^r  the  study's  ^^ ;  wpuld  we  th^^fore  co{iim^n4  the 
s«tt«Dlion  of  the  i^alorii^  of  «j^r  p^flU,  wp  wist  reward  tb^ 
f^  tbeir  dull  and  wearisome  application^  \fy  a  seasop^bh^  M>tr«^ 
duotioii  of  those  «|a»^sameai;8,  which  ^  pi^ce  engage  the  ipgy^- 
iifition>  apd  evince  the  utility  ^nd  ipitport^e  of  their  more  n^. 
studies.  , 

.  Nor  io  a  vootsi.fmt  of  ^w4o\vfp  fyiOffid^  th^s^  vpJiH^^ 
as  kss  important.  A  very  s^l  prc^port^  of  QUr  >:o^I^  ^r 
denta,  particuls^i  ly  in  military^,  xm^p  pr  QompierciM  acadei9i«s# 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  employ  ihe  tinie  which  is  npt  de- 
dicated to  the  lecture  roooij.  in  private  applicatiop.  No  qne  ^tit 
quainled  with  human  uaXure  at  that  ^e,  jc^n  ha  ignorant  of .  ^ 
numeroas  temptations  avd  dmigefs  which  environ  the  youtj|;i  jif 
tboae  boura>  which  under  every  syj^em  of  ^ucatiop  iQa(i  Jbe  /^f/f^ 
ployed  only  at  his  own  dmr^oj^^  Wbfitevver  .th^r^for^  .w^I^ 
withdraw  his  mind  from  sensual  temptation^  and  employ  it  ia 
hroocent  and  active  pursuits^  is  a  most  4mportafit  subsidiary  m 
the  cause  of  meral  education.  TJhere  is  nothing  perhaps  that 
vyillmore  surely  attain  this  desirable  ^f^d^  than  .the  pursuits  of 
experimental  philosophy :  in  every  stage  of  it  there  is  soipe 
pu^ctical  ,amusemf  nt  to  engage  the  im^gip^tion,  jnd  ,to  interpst . 
the  attention ;  and  the  mind  is  thus  powerfully  fixed  upon  its  ob* 
jecl;  without  the  appearance  even  of  labour  or  constraint.  Failure 
but  increases  its  ardour  in  pursuit^  while  success  presents  a  still 
increasing  variety  ot  entertainment.  Most  happy  therefore  will 
it  be  for  the  morals  of  any  school  or  academy^  when  esperioieDts 
in  natural  philosophy  shall  form  a^leading  part  ii^  the  amudemeiits 
of  the  youth. 

We  inow  of  no  trork  more  adapted  tb  the  accompli^fluneal 
oT  this  desirable  end,  than  the  volumes  now  before  tis ;  they 
embrace  all  the  various  departments  of  science^  anl^resent  tis 
with  curious  and  amusing  experiments  in  each.  The  iirsttpub* 
Ivcation  Of  this  nature  that  appeared,  was  edited  by  M.Oyahami 
irtiich,  thoOjgh  capable  of  correction  and  ciHargemetit,  was^e-* 
culed  with  much  abiUt^^  and  met  with  its  proportionate  sticccss. 
^  9jbcoim9  wolt  of  ^  same  najture  t^as  published  ^y^/t.  ^Mout 

tucla. 


UidtL,  at  Vms,  ibovX  the  year  1750^  who^  though  he  de^kral^ 
his  life  to  ^orks  of  mitch  greater  magnitude  imd  ioiportano^ 
did  not  disdain  to  correct^  enlarge^  'ai)d  improve  M*  Oyonam's 
Mathematical  Recreations*  The  book  indeed  under  bk  masterly 
hand  assumed  a  new  appearance^  and  may  fairly  be  cotisiderecri 
from  the  many  alterations  and  additions  he  made  in  it,  to  be  hia 
own.  This  may  be  esteemed  as  the  basis  of  Or.  HuttonV  pab<* 
lication,  who  has  in  some  measure  perforiiied  the  same  ^uty  to 
M.  Montucla,  that  he  performed  to  M.  Oyonam. 

The  first  volume  contains  a  very  amasing  account  of  the  va* 
rlous  systems  ^nd  kinds  of  Arithmetic,  of  the  short  method  oC 
performing '  multiplication,  and  division^  by  Napier's  rods,  Slc^ 
of  palpable  arithmetic,  properties  of  numbers,  See.  iUl  tha 
experiments  which  can  be  malde  with  combinations,  permutatioQSj 
&c.  are  given ;  with  various  amusing  and  useful  cases,  chai»cesj 
anmuties,  Sec.  &c*  witli  tables  of  the  probable  extent  of  Ituman 
Ufe  ;  a^tbe  coockinon  of  the  folume,  the  subject  of  geometry  is 
entered  upon  in  the  same  manner,  to  which  many  useful  tables 
of  weights  and  measures,  both  ancient  and  modern,  are  suligoined* 

With  the  second  volume  commences  tKe  morestrietly  erpert?;ze9f« 

fai  part  of  the  woA.    The  theories  of  mechanics,  hydrostatics^ 

and  optics,  are  reduced  Into  practice,  and  a  multiplicity  of  prob* 

lems  are  proposed,  which  camiot  iaiJ  to  attract  the  attention  and 

employ  the  time  of  the  young  reader.    With  these  are  mingled 

descriptions  of  the  most  extraordinary  works  of  art,  of  cele** 

l^ratea  clocks,  of  balloons,  of  telegraphs,  of  the  steam  engine^ 

&c  ;  as  th|^  description  of  the  latter  may  prove  entertaining  to 

our  readers,  we  shaD  extract  it  at  large. 

.  .   •  -♦ 

^  Irlie  first  part  of  this  mcushine  is  a  lai;ge  b(^ler,  to  the  eo^ex  o£ 
which  is  adapted  a  hollow  cylinder,.  2, 3>  or  4  feet  in  diameter. 
A  commuDication  is  formed^  between"  the  boiler  and  the  cylinder 
by  an  aperture,  capable  of  being  opened  or  shut.  Into  Idiis  cy- 
linder is  fitted  a  piston,  the  rod  of  wtiich  is  niade  fast  to  t^  ex« 
tremity  of  one  of  the  arms  of  a  working  beaoi,  having  at  the 
extremity  of  its  other  arm,  the  weight  to  be  raised,  which  is  gene-* 
rally  the  piston  of  a  sucking 'pump,  adapted  to  raise  water  firom  a 
great  depth.  The  whole  mast  be  combined  in  such  a  manner^  that 
when  the  air  or  steam  has  free  access  into  the  cylinder,  which  com<* 
launicates  with  the  boiler,  the  weight  alone  of  the-  apparatus  affixed 
lo  the  opposite  arm  shall  be  capable  of  raising  that  piston*    -  • 

*^  Let  us  now  suppose  the  boiler  filled  with  water  to  a. certain 
height,  and  that  it  is  brought  to  a  state  of  complete  ebullition,  by 
a  large  fire  kindled  below  the  boiler.  As  a  part  of  this  water  wiU 
eontinuaHy  rise  in  'Steam,  when  the  communication  between  the 
boiler  and  the  cylinder  is  opened,  this  vapour,  which  is  elastic,  will 
introduce  itself  into  rt,  and  raise  the  piston ;  as  its  force  is  equiva* 
le&t  to  that  t>f  ^ir.  Let  us 'suppose  also  that  the  piston,  when  i% 
Mains  to  a  certain  height,  by  means  of  some  mechanism,  which 

may 
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tnay  be  easily  conceive,  moves  a  certain  part  of  the  machine^ 
which  intercepts  the  cotDmunicatian  between  the  boiler  and  tha 
cylinder;  arid  in  the  last  place,  that  by  the  sande  cause  a  jet  of 
cold  water  is  thrown  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  piston  in  the  cy- 
luidery  so  as  to  fall  down  through  the  vapour  in  Uie  form  of  rain. 
At  tbfit  moment  the  steam  will  be  coudensefl  into  water ;  a  vacuum 
will  be- formed  in  the  cylinder,  and  conseqjA^tly  the  piston  will  be. 
£hen  charged  witli  tlie  weight  s>i  the  atmosphere  above  it,  or  a 
weight  equivalent  to  a  ^column  of  water  of  ^he  same  base  and  32 
feet  in  height.  If  the  piston,  for  example,  be  52  inches  in  dia- 
meter, as  is  the  case  in  the  steam-en^xines  of  Montrelais,  near 
Ingratide,  this  weight  will'  be  equal  to  ^450  pounds :  the  piston 
thrill  consequently  be  obliged  to  descend  with  a  force  equal  to  nearly 
SOOOO  pounds,  and  the  other  arm  of  the  working  beam,  if  it  be  of 
the  same  length,  will  act  with  an  equal  force  to  overcome  the  re- 
sistance opposed  to  it.  W4«en  the  pifiton  has  mud^  tJiis  first  «troke^ 
the  communication  between  the  boiler  and  the  cylinder  ia  restored; 
the  steam  of  the  boiling  water. again  enters  it,  and  the  equilibrium 
between  the  air  of  tl)e  atmospberefand  the.  inside  of  the  cylinder 
being  re-established,  Uie  weight  of  the  apparatus  affixed.to  the  oth^i; 
end  of  the  working  beam  descends,  and  raises  the  piston ;  the 
same  play  as  before  is  reviewed ;  the  piston  again  falls^  and  the  ma* 
chine  continues  to  produce  its  effects' *     Vol.  ll.  p.  I0i. 

The  account  of  the  improvemeins  madeir*  this  gigantic  hea- 
dline by  Mr.  Watt  of  Glasgow,  are  thi^  described :  ' 

**  The  ingenious  Mr.  James  Watt  of  Glasgow,  perceiving  th.Q 
great  loss  of  steam  which  was  sustained  in  its  use,  in  Newcomen's 
engine^  abouf  1768,  made  a  variety  of  experiments  on  {his  subject,' 
and  in  1T70  obtained  a  patent  for  a  new  mode  of  applying  it;  in 
which  the  cylinder  was  made  close  b6th  at  bottom  and  to|>,  »nd  the 
rod  which  connected  the  piston  with  the  lever,  was  made  to  work 
throug^ha  collar  of  hemp  and  tallow,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  air  tiglu« 
The  atmosphere  being  thus  excluded  from  the  cylinder,  both  the 
vacuum  is  made  by  the  steam,  and  the  piston  is  moved  by  it.  Alsot 
the  steam  is  not  condensed  by  throwing  cold  water  into  the  cylin- 
der, but  it  is  taken  out  by  an  air  fSump,  and  Condensed  in  a  sepa- 
rate vessel ;  and,  in  order  to  keep  the  cylinder  as  hot  as  possible,  it 
is  surrounded  with  8teara>  and  covered  with  non-conducting  sub- 
stances. By  this  construction,  the  engine  has  been  made  to  per- 
form at  least  double  the  effect,  with  the  same  quantity  of  fuel,  as 
the  best  engines  on  Newcomen's  construction.  Mr.  Watt  obtained 
an  extensioB  of  his  patent  right  in  the  year  1775,  by  an  act  of 
parliament,  for  25  years,,  and  was  joined  by  the  ingenious  Mr; 
Bolton  of  Soho,  near  Birmingham ;  since  which,  the  same  prin^ 
cijJe  has  still  been  followed ;  but  the  working  parts  have  undergone 
various  modifications,  by  the  joint  abilities  of  these  able  mecliani* 
cians.  The  principle  which  was  applied  to  the.  working  of  the 
l^iston,  only  .one  way^  that  is,  by  pushing  it  downwards,  as  the  at- 
mosphere 
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mosphcre  did  in  NewconAen's  engine^'  lids  also  been  applied  td  the 
forcing  it  up;  by  which  means,  englaes,  wlu^re  cylinders  are. of  a 
given  diameter,  are  now  made  to  perform  doubje  the  effect. .  This 
has  not  only  saved  great  expence  m  the  original  construction  of  the 
engines,  but  has  enabled  them  to  be  applied  in  cas6s  where  immense 
power  has  been  wantfcd,  and  whick  could  not  have  been  performe<} 
at  all  by  them  on  Kewcomen's  construction.  By  the  Mtne  mode 
of  applying  the  steam,  it  can  now  not  only  be  used  of  the  strength 
of  the  atmosphere,  but  as  much  stronj?er  as  necessity  or  convenf- 
'encc  may  require;  which  is  a  still  larther  consolidation  of  the 
power.  The  celerity  also  with  which  the  condensation  of  the 
steam,  and  the  discharging  of  the  condensed  steam  and  water,  are 
performed,  enables  them  to  work  quicker,  and  so  to  be  applied  to 
all  kinds  of  mill  work,  which  are  used  in  the  numerous  manufac* 
tories  of  this  country.  Corn  is  ground  by  them,  cotton  spun,  sillt 
twisted,  the  immense  macliinery  used  in  the  new  manufactories  are 
worked,  and  including  every  kind  of  mill  work  to  which  watqr  can 
be  applied.  They  are  also  used  in  the  various  branches  of  the  civil 
engineer.  Thus  the  water  is  taken  from  the  foundations  of  Locks, 
Bridges,  Docks,  &c.  The  piles  are  driven  for  the  foundations,  as 
the  mortar  manufactured  for  the  building  of  the  walls ;  earth  taken 
from  their  canals ;  and  iocks  and  works  have  been  of  late  per'* 
formed  by  their  means,  which  could  not  have  been  executed  with- 
out them.**    VoL  U.  p.  107.  • 

One  of  the  most  entertaining  parts  of  this  volume  is  that 
Mr'hich  is  dedicated  to  the  various  optical  problems,  and  experi-r 
ment^  which  are  given  at  considerable  length.  From  these  the 
reader  may  acquaint  *  himself  with  the  principle  of  (he  phdn* 
tasmagoria  and  other  exhibitions,  which  have  in  their  day  so 
much  interested  the  public.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  voliirac, 
a  very  amusing  account  is  given  of  all  the  various  echoes  and 
their  most  remarkable  phaenomina.  We  cah  speak  also  in  terms 
of  approbation  of  Dr.  Hulton's  acousties,  and  of  his  account 
of  the  Grecian  music ;  the  latter  part  however  of  tlus  section 
is  rather  too  dry  to  be  studied  by  any  one  but  a  professed 
musician. 

The  third  \^oluDie  present  us  with  all  4he  elementary  problems 
in  astronomy,  geography,  dialling.  A  very  interesting  chapter 
upon  navigation  occurs  in  this  wortc,  which  will  prove  fiiU  of 
piBCtical  information  even  to  the  most  ignorant  of  the  first 
principles  of  the  art.  To  this  succeeds  a  very  dear  and  useful  ac* 
count  of  the  mode  of  constructing  arches  and  bridges;  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  vohnne,  the  reader  rs  presiented  with  all -the 
various  methods  of  making  rockets  and'  other  fire-worksy  and  is 
made  acquainted  with  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  con- 
structed. As  many  of  our  readers  must  be  unacquainted  with 
the  cause  of  that  rapid  ascent  of  rockets  which  they  have  so 

.    S  often 
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tnkem  ^ilh  astonbhadent  witaeased^  it  will  be  tdterenting  t» 
4bem  to  know  the  principles  hy  which  their  flight  is  directed* 

^^  As  this  cause  is  nearly  the  feame  as  that  which  produces  rec(»l 
In  fire-armst  it  is  necessary  we  should  ficst  explain  the  latter. 

'*  When  the  powder  is  suddenly  inflamed  in  the  chamber,  or  attlie 
l)ottom  of  the  barrel,  it  necessarily  exercises  an  actioa  two  ways 
at  the  same  time ;  that  is  to  say,  against  the  breech  of  the  piece, 
and  against  the  bullet  or  wadding,  which  is  placed  above  it  Be- 
sides this,  it  acts  also  against  the  sides  of  the  chamber  which  it  oc- 
cupies ;  and  as  they  oppose  a  resistance  almost  insurmountable, 
the  whole  eiOPort  of  the  elastic  fluid,  produced  by  the  inflacnmatlon, 
is  exerted  in  the  two  dlrections.above  mentioned.  But  the  resist- 
ance opposed  by  the  bullet,  being  much  less  than  that  ooposed  by 
the  mass  of  the  barrel  or  cannon,  the  bullet  is  forcea  out  with 
great  velocitv.  tt  is  impossible,  however,  that  the  body  of  the 
piece  itself  snould  not  experience  a  movement  backwards ;  for  if 
a  soring  is  suddenly  let  loose,  between  two  moveable  obstacles,  it 
will  impel  them  both,  and  communicate  to  them  velocities  in  the 
Inverse  ratio  of  their  masses  :*  the  piece  tbereforje'  must,  acquire  ^ 
velocity  backwards  nearly  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  mass  to  that  of 
the  bullet.  We  make  use  of  the  term  nearly,  because  there  are 
various  circumstances  which  give  to  this  ratio  certain  modificatiops; 
but  it  is  always  true  that  the  body  of  the  piece  is  driven  backward^ 
and  that  if  it  weighs  with  its  carriage,  a  thousand  times  more  than 
Ibe  bulfet,  it  acquires,  a  velodty,  which  is  a  ihousatid  times  less, 
and  which  is. spoft  annihilated  by  the  friction  of  tbe  wheels  against 
the  ground^  4^c« 

**  The  cause  of  the  ascent  of  a  rocket  is  nearly  the  same^  At  tbs 
moment  when  the  powder  begins  tq'  inflame,  its  expansion  produces 
a. torrent  of  elastic  fluid,  which  acts  in  every  direction;  that  is» 
against  the  air  which  opposes  its  escape  from  the  cartridge,  ^nd 
against  the  upper  pait  of  the  rocket ;  but  the  resistance  of  the  air 
IS  more  considerable  than  the  weight  of  the  rockeT,  on  account  of 
the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  thie  elastic  fluid  Issues  through  the 
Xieck  of  the  rocket  to  throw  itself  downwards,  and  tlierefore  the 
tocket  ascends  by  the  excess  of  the  one  of  these  forces  over  <tb6 
atlier. 

^<l!*h2s  however  would  not  be  the  <»se,  anless  the  t^ckst  were 
fdereed'tsd  a  certain  deptli.  A  suiBoient  quantity  of  elsBtT.^  £uid 
would  not  be  produced;  for  the  oomposition  would  inflame  only  in 
tircular  coats  of  a  diameter  equai  to  tibat  of  tJke  rocket ;  and  ea* 
porienee  shows  that  this  is  not  sufficie^u.  Iteceurse  then  is  ba4  ta 
ifae  iiei!y  ingenious  idea  of  piercing  the  rocket  with  a  conical  hole, 
aitbich  makes  the  composition  burn  in  conical  strata,  wluch  have. 
cauch  greater  surface,  and  therefore  produce  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  inflamed  matter  and  fluid.  1t1>is  expedient  was  certainly 
not  tb&  work  o{  a  moment"    1^.  389. 

la 


Ift  thd  ftrurth  ▼6loiiv6  Dr.  button  .det^3s  iiUkl]u8«t^t^riiiient9 
^hiidi  ^tpl)iitt  And  Hlastrate  ike  properties  6f  fluids,  wittt  a  Vari'- 
^ty  ot  m^Bcellaneou^  prdbletifs  id  natur&I  phlloddphy,  in^etism^ 
electricity,  and  that  most  turious  of  all  physical  phetiottiend, 
ihe  divining  rod.  'iThere  is  a  pieculiar  property,  it  wouldappaar^ 
residing  in  certain  co^titutiona,  which  enables  the  possessor^ 
upon  takii^  a  haze),  or  some  other  twig,  to  discover  a  spring  be. 
low  the  iurfac*  of  the  earth.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  person 
cMewed  witk  this  faculty  npoia  «  spot  whefe  water  is  to  be 
Imnd^  Ufl»  twjg  wttl  b«  found  to  twist  itsdif  in  the  hand.  UpoA 
n  fcri(%fe>  dr  In  a  boat^  no  effect  is  perceived  ^  the  water  tamt  be 
«iMer  gf-oikhd  to  product  thi?  phehdtlK^on.  Dr.  HuCton  p^m 
&h  actotiitt  of  a  lady,  \Aio,  in  conisequetade  of  an  aili^le  in  « 
¥bfnier  efditron  of  his  transiation  of  Montncia,  sent  a  toiess&ge 
to  hitn^  oiBTering  to  shew  ah  instance  of  thb  extraordinary  fadulty 
t&  hbr  own  person.  I'his  was  a  lady  of  rank,  who,  of  rourtre^ 
did  hot  choose  that  her  name  should  be  inserted  in  a  pub!i(:a-> 
jtion  like  the  present.  The  following  is  the  relation  of  the  factj 
to  which  Dr.  Huiton  w'as  a  witness  :— 

.  <'  Accordingly,  at  the  time  appointed)  the  lady»  with  all  her 
&mi^y,  arrived  at  my  house  at  Woolwich  Common ;  when,  aflef 
brej^arihg  the  rods,  &c.  they  walked  out  to  the  grounds,  accom- 
pSni^  ^5^  the  individuals  of  my  owh  family  kSd  sotws  ffiendA', 

^heA  Lady-i^ showed  the  experiment  several  times,  in 

dSlSdt^ht  "bhe^,  hbldffig  th&  r6ds,  &c  hi  the-  maimer  as  desttibed 
In  h^  ladytfcip^r  first  letter  bbove  giveft.  In  the  places  where  I 
Md^bdd  reasdn  to  know  that  no  wat^  wab  to  be  found,  the  Mil 
-vfnw  ^^yft  descent ;  but  in  the  other  places,  where  I  knew  ttere 
wm  #ater  below  the  Stttface,  the  rods  turned  slowly  and  rej^utatiiff 
IB  tiie  makMHer  befcnre  described,  till  the  twigs  twisted  thenaelvei 
dff  below  Iter  fingers,  which  were  considerably  indented  by  «• 
fwfdHstfy  hiding  &e  rods  between  thenn  All  the  ootapany  prr- 
p&tkt  stood  close  round  the  kdy,  with  all!  eyes  intently  ^ed  on 
her  bands  and  the  reds,  to  watch  it  any  particular  motion  might 
be  made  by  the  fingers ;  but  in  vain,  nothing  of  th^  Icind  Was  .per- 
ceived, and  all  the  company  could  observe  no  cause  or  teasOa 
wby  the  rods  should  move  in  the  manner  as  they  were  seen  to  do^ 
After  the  experiixients  were  ended,  every  one  of  the 
jeo&p'ahy  tried  the  rods  ih  the  same  manner  as  they 
i^W  the  h&y  had  done,  but  wTchoi^t  the  led&t  motroh 
frbtn  ahy  of  them.  And  In  my  family,  lamong  our- 
^eivtss,  #0  have  since  then  ^several  times  tried  ?f  We 
could  possibly  cause  the  rod  to  turn,  by  means  of 
^tny  «rfok  or  twisting  of  thfe  fingers,  hi^ld  in  the  xnan- 
ner  t^  iaAy  did ;  Irot  m  vaon,  we  had  no  power  to  aocompli^  ^ 
The  tmne^effigm 'represents  theJorn  and  position 'Of  the  rod^ 
•tfodt  6  inches  in  length,  cut  off  just  below  the  joints  or  junction 
nf  the  twQ  twigs 
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,  <*  I  am  sorry  it*  is  not  permixted  tP{pu]^Ush  ,die  lady's,  nam^^ 
While  this  editi(Mi  of  the  book  was  ia  tl^e  press,  .t^jiiking  the  above 
particulars  might  form  no  improper  supplement  to  what  had  be^ 
said  by  M«  Montulca  on  this  subject,  I  addressed  a  few  lines  to 
lady—,  then  in  a  distant  part  of  the  Country,  to" enquire 
if  her  name  might  be  mentioned  m  the  acciount  I  meant  to  give ; 
to  which  I  received  the  following  answer  tn'the  negative. 

•  •  *«  Dear  Sir,  Oct.  30,  ISIS.  . 

*^  Having  been  from  hdme^  I  did  not  receive. the 
fkvour  of  your  letter  till  yesterday,  therefore  take  the  earji^t  op- 
portmuty  of  replying  to  it.  As  I  have  ever  had  a  hprrpr  of  ap- 
pearing in  print,  I  had  rather  not  have  my  nam^  given  with  the 
account  you  propose  of  the  discpverii^  of  springs;  therefore,  as 
it  will  be  anonymous,  you  will  judge  for  yourself  how  far  yoQ 
may  wish  to  relate  the  circumstances  with  which  I  have  acquainted 
you.  They  are  known  to  so  many^  that  I  am  of  opinion  they  will 
obtain  credit  in  a  great  degree,  without  a.  hame  being  formally 
attached  to  them.  I  can  only  repeat,  that  every  experiment  I 
liave  made  confirms  the  reality  of  the  power,  though  I  cannot 
account  for  it."    P.  229. 

'  1\)  the  testimony  of  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Hutton^  we  can  raise 
Hot  the  slightest  objection ;  he  could  not  in  siich  a  case  be'  desir- 
ous of  deceiving  the  world,  and  the  evidence  of  his  senses  could 
not  have  deceived  himself.  We  believe,  however,  that  there  are 
persons  in  sufficient  number,  besides  the  lady  who  exhibited  the 
phenomenon  to  Dr*  Hutton,  who  possess  this  power  to  warrant 
pur  belief.  It  is  a  faculty,  as  we  understand,  that  resides  chiefly  ia 
lamiiies ;  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  there  is  some* 
thing  in  the  natural  construction  of  the  fraihe>  which  produces 
«o  extraordinary  an  effect,  although  tlie  mode  in  which  it  ope* 
rates  must  remain  unexplained.  It  might  be  with  reason  supposed^ 
if  we  might  hazard  a  conjecture,  that  it  is  some  property  ex- 
isting in  the  nervous  system :  we  know  the  agitation  in  which 
certain  person^  are  thrown  when  certain  objects  of  natural  an- 
tipathy are  near  their  persons,  such  as  apples,  cats,  spiders,  &c. 
althougli  it  is  a^certamed  that  they  were  wholly  unconscious 
from  tneir  outward  senses  of  their  presence.  We  therefore 
can  see  no  reason  why  the  presence  of  a  spring  below  the 
earth  should  not  agitate  in  a  similar  manner  the  nervous  system! 
of  certain  individuals,  so  as  to  twist  a  hazel  twig  in  their  hand^ 
while  they  are  in  a  similar  manner  unconscious  of  its  nearness  to 
tfaeir'person. 

Of  that  part  of  the  present  volume  which  treats  of  chemistry, 
ii^e  cannot  speak  in  terms  of  equal  approbation.  It  is  clear  that 
J)t.  H.  possesses  but  a  very  confined,  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

The 
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^th/6  terms  ar^  dften  both  confui^ed  aind  inaccurately  applied^  uor 
is  diere  anj  thing  siatisfactory  tbroughoitt  the  whole,  except  a  few 
c<>niiiioii  experiineiits^  which  cannot  be  suffiei<3nt]y  enjoyed  froin 
ignoratice  of  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  coiichicterf,  Thi4 
is  tb6  otily  paift  of  the  four  volumes  which  we  couid  wish  to  see 
reconsidered  and  recast.  An  experienced  cbymist  would  in  th^ 
same  number  of  pages  furnish  a  general  view  of  the  chemical 
science^  and  propose  an  equal  number  of  useful  and  entertaining 
expepiments^  subjoining  lo  each  a  rational  and  satisfactory  ex« 
l^anation. 

Many  of  l)r.  Hutton^s  remarks  upon  natural  phenomena  are 
exceedingly  ingenious ;  as  a  specunen  of  these  we  shall  present 
the  re^er  with  hi«  reason  fof  a  fact^  to  the  existence  of  which 
"we  can  all  bear  testimony. 

**  What  is  the  reason  that  the  hotfoni  of  a  vesset,  vohich  contains  uoattr 
.  in  a  high  state  of  ebullition,  is  scarcely  imrm  ? 

*^  Bofbre  #e  attempted  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  this  pheno* 
iJnenoQ,  we  thought  i^  proper  first  to  assure  ourseflves  of  the  fact^ 
£or  fear  of  exposing  ourselves  to  ridiculey  like  those  vvhd  explain  in 
so  ingenious  a  manner  the  phenomenon  of  the  child  in  Silesia  with 
the  golden  tooth  ;  a  phenomenon  however  which  was  only  a  decep- 
tion, as  well  as  that  which  occurred  to  the  marquis  of  V'ardes,  ex- 
plained with  so  much  sagacity  by  Regis,  and  which  however  was 
the  trick  of  a  servant.  And  the  case  is  the  same  with  many  others, 
"which  ought  first  to  be  confirmed,  before  we  attempt  to  explaitt 
them.  We  brought  water  therefore  to  a  strong  state  of  ebullition* 
in  an  iron  vessel,  and  having  touched  the  bottom  of  it,  while  the 
"Water  was  boiling,  we  indeed  found  that  it  had  but  a  very  moderate 
lieat ;  it  did  not  begin  to  be  burning  hot,  till  the  moment  when  the 
ebullition  had  almost  ceased. 

**  In  our  opinion,  this  effect  is  produced  in  the  following  raan- 
mer  :  we  have  already  shown,  that  the  ebuUition  is  occasioned  by 
the  pellicle  of  water,  which  touches  the  bottom  of  thavessd,  being 
continually  converted  into  vapour.  This  conversion  into  vapour 
cannot  take  place,  without  the  bottom  always  losing  some  of  tha!» 
heat,  which  it  acquires  by  the  centact  of  the  coals  or  fire.  But 
during  the  interval  between  the  moment  when  the  vessel  is  taken 
from  the  fire,  and  that  when  it  is  touched,  as  no  new  igneous  fluid 
Reaches  it,  though  it  still  continues  to  boil,  it  is  probable  thatthff 
romainder  of  this  fluid  is  absorbed  by  the  water  which  toucheis  th9 
bottom,  and  which  is  converted  into  vapour. 

^  Without  giving  this  explanation  as  absolutely  demom^rative^ 
we  are  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  such  is  the  real  case  ;  andlf 
what  seems  to  give  it  more  probability  is,  that  while  the  bot^m  9i 
f he  vesael,  from  whjch  the  boiling  proaeedsi  is  but  little  hot,  the 
sidoK  have  the  heat  of  boiling  water )  'SO  tto  the  &^^r  woiild  bei 

Eft,  bwutt 
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Burnti  were  it  kept  as  long  on  them  as  it  can  be  kept  on  the  bot- 
tom. But  no  sooner  has  the  boiling  ceased^  tlian  the  bottom  itself 
receives  part  of  the  heat  of  the  water,  and  the  finger  cannot  then 
touch  ity  without  being  burnt.  s^ 

:  «  Remark. — The  solution  of  the  following  little  problem  de- 
pends, in  all  probability,  on  a  similar  cause. 

*'  2  0  melt  lead  in  a  piece  f J" paper ^ 

.  «( Wrap  up  a  very  smooth  balj  of  lead  in  a  piece  of  paper,  taking 
care  that  there  be  no  wrinkles  in  it,  and  that  it  be  every  wliere  in 
contact  with  the  ball ;  if  it  be  held,  in  this  state,  over  the  flame  of 
a  taper,  the  lead  will  be  melted  without  the  paper  being  burnt 
The  lead,  indeed,  when  pnce  fused,  will  not  faU  in  a  short  time  to 
pierce  the  paper,  and  to  run  tlirough.'*    Vol.  IV.  PI  169. 

We  can  strongly  recommend  this  publication  to  all  mastera 
and  tutors  of  schoob  and  academies  as  a  most  useful  and  enter* 
taining  production^  and  admirably  calculated  both  to  inform  th« 
mind  in  the  p4ths  of  science,  aiid  to  preserve  it  from  the  confa- 
gion  of  idleness  and  corruption  in  those  hours  of  leisure  in  which 
the  student  must  be  his  own  master. 

The  plates  are  explanatory  and  good,  and  will  have  mocfa  efTecf 
in  rendering  the  problems  of  experiments  easy  both  to  be  under* 
stood  and  to  be  reduced  into  practice.  The  ^hole  work  indeed 
reflects  much  credit  upon  a  man^  who  has  already  deserved  so= 
ivell  of  the  scientific  world. 


Art.YI.     The   Satires  of  Juvenal  translated  into  English 
f^erse.      By  C.  Badham,  M*  D.      8vo.    pp.  406.     14s. 
.    Longman*     1814. 

We  scarcely  know  by  wha^t  fatality  the  Manes  of  Juvenal  are 
doomed  to  undergo  such  jierpetual  dislocation  and  dismember- 
ment in  the  purgatory  of  translation.  Most  of  the  other  cele- 
brated poets  of  lUitiquity^  after  having  been  stretched  twice  or 
ihrice  upon  the  rack,  or  having  first  been  *'  done,**  or  rather 
squeezed  into  £nglisk  by  our  pedantic  forefathers,  and  after* 
v^ards  freely  paraphrased,  or  rather  paralysed  by  their  degenerate 
tons,  are  suffered  to  rest  at  peace  in  their  own  proper  language 
and  shelves.  Juvenal  alone  appears  to  be  selected  as^  subject 
for  continual  experiment,  not  only  in  poetry,  but  even  in  prosc^ 
ill  which  latter  form,  tlu*ee  monsters  are  now  to  be  met  with  io 
our  British  menagerie.    ;i;^^ 

-  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  if  Holyday  and  Stapylton  had 
been  deemed  .Unqualified  <fol7ftfeir  task^  that  JDryden  and  his  col-^ 
teagties  would  have  unswered  every  purpose  for  which  translation 

could 
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l^otildhave  been  adapted.  Or  if  these  were  not  sufficient^  Mr. 
Gilford  might  be  esteemed  as  fully  competent  to  supply  all  that 
could  be  desired.  Mr.  Hodgson^  howeVer,  starts  up  a  powerful 
rival  to  all  that  have  gone  before  him^  and  now  Dr.  Badiiam  ap- 
pears the  last  of  Banquo's  descendants.  We  say  nothing  of  a 
long  tribe  of  worthies^  who^  with  their  translations^  have  long 
since  slept  in  peace ;  we  are  of  opinion  however  that  if  Dr. 
£adham  could  hold  the  glass  in  his  hand,  \ye  should  see  a  host  of 
future  translators^  whom  future  days  will  bring  to  life. 

To  account  in  some  measure  for  this  pruriency  of  translation^ 
we  shall  not  detract  in  the  smallest  degree  from  the  merits  of 
those  who  stand  distinguished  in  this  rank  of  literature ;  we  shall 
account  for  it  rather  from  the  unattainable  i^agnificence  of  the 
original.  Dryden^  Gifford^  and  Hodgson^  have  each  done  won- 
ders in  their  several  works,  much  however  still  remains  and  ever 
will  remain  to  be  done.  Each  of  these  has  justly  thought  that  he 
has  discovered  some  beauty  which  his  predecessors  have  over- 
looked, that  he  has  infused  a  spirit  which  they  have  suffered  to 
evaporate.  £ach  then  in  detached  passages  will  exceed  the 
other,  yet  much  maystt  remain  for  a  more  fortunate  successor 
to  accomplish^  and  thus  translations  may  follow  translations,  dif- 
fering from  each  other,  perhaps,  not  so  much  in  the  quantum 
as  in  the  disposition  of  excellence.  With  respect  also  to  the 
laws  of  translation,  there  appears  to  be  no  general  agreement 
even  upon  this  first  point,  the  difference  therefore  of  style  and 
manner,  which  each  may  consider  as  most  adapted  to  theon- 
ginal^  ^must  of  itself  furnish  an  endless  variety. 

There  is  one  great  advantage  resulting  from  this  competition, 
we  mean  the  general  attention  paid  on  this  account  to  the  great 
original/^  If  the  number  of  translations  shall  incUne  our  rising 
yoUtb  more  deeply  to  study  the  spirit,  and  more  accurately  to  in^ 
vestigate  the  language  of  Juvenal  himself,  we  shall  hail  each  new 
translation  as  an  auspicious  event  in  the  annals  of  scholarship  and 
morality.  ^ 

Of  the  niany  qualities  requisite  for  a  translator  of  Juvenal,  Dr. 
Bedham  appears  to  possess  a  aufficient  proportion  ;  he  seema  to 
be  endowed  with  a  stem  and  powerful  dtind,  with  a  considerable 
share  of  sound  scholarship,  and  occasionally  virith  no  mean 
poetical  power.  His  principal  deficiency  may  be  traced  in  a  cer<» 
tain  want  bf  sustainmenC  peculiar  to  hioaalf.  He  seldom  indeed 
grows  flat  or  insipid^  but  often  rugged  and  harsh ;  or  to  borrow 
a  metaphor  from  the  stable,  he  seldom  flags,  but  oftea 
stumbles^  We  should  imagine  that  poetry  was  in  some  measure 
anew  pursuit  with  our  author,  and  that  be  is  comparatively  fresh 
in  harness ;  his  faults  are  such  as  time  and  attention  will  correct; 

E  e  2  and 
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and  bis  excellencies  such  as  will  encrease  v{vAi  each  siicteeditig 
eiibru 

The  tirst  sathre  is  rendered  with  much  spirit  and  general  fidelity. 
We  shall  present  the  reader  with  the  few  last  hnes  as  a  specimen 
of  our  translator's  powers^  adding  the  visions  both  of  Gifford 
;buk1  of  Hodgson.    ^ 

"  Securus  licet  ^^ineam,  Hutvilunxque  fer^jceta 
Committas,  nulli  gravis  est  percussus  Achilles, 
Aut  multum  quaesitus  Hylas,  urnamque  secutus 
£nse  velut  stricto,  quoties  Luci\ias  afdens 
Infrermiirt,  rubet  auditor,  cirf  f^igicia  niena  est    " 
CrirainifeiusV  tacita  sudant  praecordia  culpa. 
Inde  ircB,  et  lacryma?.     Tecum  prius  ergo  ToluCa' 
Hsec  auimo  ante  tubas ;  galeatura  sero  duelli 
Pcemtet,  expertar  quid  concedatur  in  iHos 
Quorum  Haminia  tegitur  cinis  atque  Latind.'^ 

<«  Steer  wisely  then  fropi  this  too  dariiig  coursep 
4.nd  raatch  the  Trojan's  and  RutuU^'^  forc^; 
Achilles*  wound  excites  no  friendly  rage. 
None  weep  for  Hylas  in  our  distant. age.  -      '  S 

But  when  iLucilius  hurJs  indignant  down 
His  dreadful  thunders  on  a  guilty  town, 
'  Each  blushing  villain  feels  the  shock  withhj. 
And  shuddering  sweats  feetray  the  conscious  snJr— 
Hot  tears  of  angoish  speak  the  just  fiward,  .,     '• 

But  deadly:  hate  puvsues  the  virtuous  bard.      .         '  r  ^ 

Weigh  well  your  strength,  ere  yet  the  trumpets  sov&d^ 
And  am^'d  yon  enter  on  the  listed  grounds       •  »    . 

Si^>ce  then  I'm  dapn^'d.iiP  check  my  yeng€&l.g«li. 

And  fipar  to  la^h  tl^e  living  criraimily   •  ,     «    . 

I'll  point  my  satire  at  tUenqxipi^  clay, 

Bf^neath  the  Lat^  and  Flimu^ijLi^  V'4y^'^    I^S^Pr 

Mr.  Giffor^l  is  rather  closer.th^i  Mj;.  Hpi^sc^n,      ,.  \ 

i 

^  "  Bring,  Ifyorfwilli  ^^neas  6n  the  stage. 

Once  more  the  fierce  Rutilian  to  erigage; 
-'  Make  stero  A chilies  bleed 'in  epic  strain, 

»     .       And  ^H]^a»:^  Hiyrlast^  fill  th^  Sfa^0  in  Vain; 

Harmleis^  nay.  pkasant^  stall  yo^r  toerae'  be  found, 
«.  l^ou J)^e no  Ulner,  afHly^u  pnobeioio  wfL^md.  . 

But  w^e«il^u«iliu^  tired  with  virtu€His  rage, 
;.      '   .  Nejrves  hisbG|iid^rui;j^»#coHrge  af^.im^  . 

.J  The  consqqus  YiUair)  shudders  at  his  sin,' 

J    ,.  .  And  burning  ^lush^s  speak  thp  pJ^ngs  within  \ 
\        '  "Cold  drops  of  sweat  from  every  member  roll. 

And  growing  terrors  harrow  up  his  souL 

■  .  Then 
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ThcB  tears  of  i^mie,  awd  d4re  revenge  stfcceed-s- 
Say  ;  havB  you  poiader*d  well  th'  advetituroufe  deed  ? 
Now — ei-e  the  trumpet  sound— yoitt  Blfettgth  debate  i 
The  soldier  once  engaged  vepenis  too  lat^. 

"  J.  Yet  I  raufet  write ;  tmd  since  tfieSfc  itoti  limes. 
From  living  knaves  preclude  ray  AUgry  rhymes, 
I  point )ny  pen  against  thejguilty  dead, 
And  pour  itlB  gall  on  each  obnoxious  head/'  Gifford* 

Dr.  Badhaih  is  closer  still  tlwui  either  of  his  pt*€!decessors,  and 
by  his  accuracy  hk&  rather  preserved  Ihati  diiniuistied  the  spirit  of 
the  origin^. 

'*  O  bid  the  Muse  to  themes  more  harrnless  turn, 

And  tell  the  tale  Of  Hylas  and  his  urn ; 

^neas,  Turnus — none  their  quarrel  harms^ 

None  shall  vow  rengeance  where  none  feel  Alarms* ' 

But  when  Lucilius  with  intrepid  hand, 

Bares  the  bright  terrors  of  hisgleatniing  brand; 

How  the  warm  current  mantles  in  the  cheeky 

And  sinii  revealM  in  burning  blushes  speak ! 

The  bosom  heaves  with  ^oay  su^rest> 

And  chiHing  dan^  bedew  thelal^oring  breiist; 

Tfien  ^pj9ies  the  bul^st  of  rage  !-^0  friend^  beware^    i 

Before  you  sound  the  trumpet  for  the  war ; 

The  hehnet  6s,  th'ou  eedst  no  nit>i^  dedine^ 

Now,  be  th^^el-ils  of  the  cot^bajb  thine ! 

"  Be  then  their  patience  tried,  whose  b^nes  decajr 
Beneath  the  Latin  and  Flaminian  way/*     P.  26- 

We  must,  fcoa-ever,  rertiark  that  *^  be  then  theit*  patience 
tried,"  is  tiot  a  snffitiently  accui-ilte  version  bF  '*  quid  coiicedatur,*' 
although  \Ve  prefei-  a  couplet  rather  thaii  f<yur  ISiiefe  to  convey  the 
finense  of  thfe  originnl. 

The  third  satire  is  a  spirited  perFoi*mance,  frofn  tfee  latter  part 
tuf  this  also  We  shall  extract  a  passage,  in  Which  in  our  bpittion 
Dr.  Badhattt  fully  equals  rithter  of  his  liiod^rh  predecJessors  i^ 
^rctiracy  and  power. 

^>  Ebrim  ae.pBtttlaoB,  qui  tiullum  forte  ceddit,  Ac/' 

«  The  fiery  youth,  whom  yet  no  miirders  statu. 
Frets,  like  Pelides  for  Patroclus  slain : 
Turns  on  his  face,  utters  the  I'estless  moan. 
Sleepless  and  sad  until  the  deed  be  done : 
There  are  whom  brawls  compose !— but  he  in  truth, 
push'd  as  he  is  with  wine^  the  generous  youth 
jWLarks  thfe  long,  train,  and  glittering  robes  afar^ 
Abd  sives  his  courage,  for  an  humbler  war. 
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He  shuns  the  brazen  lamp,  the  torches  bright ; 
Me,  whom  the  moon  conducts,  or  glimmering  light 
Of  which  my  hands  oeconomise  the  thread, 
He  marks  for  vengeance,  unalloy'd  with  dread : 
And  thus  begins  the  fray — (to  call  it  so, 
Where  he  inflicts,  and  I  receive  the  blow.) 
Full  in  my  way  <  stand,  fellow,  stand,'  hebawb, 
('Tis  prompt  obedience,  when  a  madman  calls, 
And  he  too  stronger  \\  *  come,  sir,  quickly  tell 

*  Whose  beans  and  vmegan  within  thee  swell  ? 

^  Say  with  what  cobler  didst  thou  slice  the  leek, 
^  And  eat  the  boiPd  sheep's  head  ? — nay,  sirrah,  s^eak. 

*  So !  silent  ? — There !  take  that ! — and  that  * — and  no^ 

*  Perchance  the  mighty  secret  .thouPt  avow, 

'  What  porch  shall  house  thee  for  the  night  ?  in  soothy 

'  Good  fellow,  thou  hadst  better  tell  the  truth/ — 

Or  face  the  storm,  or  seek,  inglorious  flight. 

In  a  whole  skin  look  not  to  sleep  tonight, — 

To  morrow,  when  he  hears  your  rival's  tale. 

Perhaps  the  preetor  may  accept  your  bail ! 

Behold  a  poor  man's  rights !  insulted,  bruis'd^ 

Then  of  the  insults  he  endur'd,  accus'd. 

He  must  implore,  that,  with  what  teeth  remain, 

f*or  once,  they'll  let  him  seek  his  home  again !''    P.  77* 

The  sixth  satire  is  rendered  witK  much  delicacy^  but  without 
departing  from  the  spirit  of  the  original.  Mr.  Hodgson  makes 
too  large  sacrifices  to  decency^  while  Mr.  GiiFord  perhaps  speaks 
out  too  much  in  the  language  of  Juvenal ;  Dr.  Badham  steers  a 
middle  course,  and  sometimes  with  much  success. 

There  is  not  perhaps  a  more  diflicult  task  in  the  whole  range 
of  translation,  than  to  give  the  reader  a  sufficient  notion  both 
of  the  vices  themselves,  and  of  the  spirit  with  which  they  are 
lashed^  without  offending  tlie  chaste  ear,  by  too  faithful  a  traos* 
fusion  of  the  gros^s  and  disgusting  terms  in  which  the  attack  is 
carried  on.  Such  bdwever  is  the  task  which  any  one  who  pre- 
tends to  give  a  version  of  the  sixth  satire  undertakes ;  ^^  galeatum 
$erd  duelli  jazmtety  J>r.  Badham  has  not  shrunk  from  the  re- 
sponsibility attached  to  such  an  undertaking;  nor  will  he  have 
any  reason  to  repent  of  his  boldness. 

In  the  seventh  and  eighth  satires  our  autlK>r  is  by  no  means 
unsuccessful ;  excepting  a  few  errors,  they  present  a  very  fair 
transcript  of  the  original.  In  the  tenth,  by  which  the  generality 
of  his  readers  will  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  whole,  he  labours 
with  various  degrees  of  success.  In  the  opening  he  is  clearly 
surpassed  by  Hodgson,  and  perhaps  by  GifFord;  in  many  parts 
indeed  he  falls  short  of  both  bis  rivals ;  but  in  the  close  he  comes 
off  victorious  from  the  contest.     We  shall  present  the  version  of 

all 
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all  the  three ;  that  our  readers  may  be  enabled  to  appreciate  the 
justice  of  our  decision.  The  lines  of  the  po^t  himself  are  too 
common  to  warrant  oar  transcription. 

'*  Nil  ergo  optabunt  homines,  &c." 

**  Say  then,  must  man,  deprived  all  power  of  choicc> 
Ne'er  raise  to  Heaven  the  supplicating  voice  i    . 
Not  so  ;  but  to  the  gods  his  fortune  trust : 
Their  thoughts  are  wise,  their  dispensations  jugt. 
What  best  may  profit  or  delight  they  know. 
And  real  good,  tor  fancied  bliss  bestow ;  ' 

With  eyes  of  pity  they  our  frailties  scan ; 
More  dear  to  them,  than  to  himself^  is  man. 
By  blind  desire,  by  headlong  passion  driven, 
For»  wife,  and  heirs  we  daily  weary  Heaven ; 
Yet  still  'tis  Heaven's  prerogative  to  know, 
If  heirs,  or  wife,  will  bring  us  weal  or  woe, 

"  But,  that  thou  may'st  (for  still  'tis  good  to  prove 
Thy  humble  hope)  ask  something  from  above  ; 
Thy  pious  offermgs  to  the  temples  bear, 
And,  while  the  altars  blaze,  be  this  thy  prayer.*  ^ 

'*  O  THOU,  who  see'st  the  waiits  of  human  kind. 
Grant  me  all  health  of  body^  health  of  mind ; 
A  soul  prepared  to  meet  the  frowns  of  fate. 
And  look  undaunted  on  a  future  state ; 
That  reckons  death  a  blessing,  yet  can  bear 
Existence  nobly,  with  its  weight  of  care; 
That  anger  and  desire  alike  restrains. 
And  counts  Alcides'  toils  and  pruel  pains, 
Superior  to  the  feasts,  the  wanton  sport. 
And  morbid  soilness  of  the  Assyrian  court. 

'^  This,  though  to  give  thyself  raay'st  well  suffice  : — 
The  only  path  to  peace  through  virtue  lies. 
O  Fortune,  Fortune !  all  thy  boasted  powers 
Would  shrink  to  nothing,  were  but  prudence  ours : 
But  man,  fond  man,  exalts  thee  to  the  spheres. 
And  clothes  thee  in  the  attributes  he  fears  I"    Gifford. 

We  no^  proceed  to  Mr.  Hodgson,  who  is  by  no  means  infe- 
rior to  his  predecessor* 

<<  Shall  man  then  nothing  ask  ?" — This  rule  receive — 
The  chpice  of  blessings  to  tlie. Giver  leave ; 
He  grants  us  happiness,  and  not  our  will;  ^ 

E'en  when  we  hate  ourselves,  he  loves  us  still. 
By  a  blind  impulse  violently  driv'n, 
We  claim  a  wife,  a  family,  from  Heav*n ; 
But  Heav'n  best  knows  how  vile  our  wife  may  be^  v 
{low  shameless  our  ungrateful  family. 
.    ^  « Yel 
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^*  Yet  to  iJ«it  God  on  whom  our  hof^  4^ed4^ 
While  with  deqp  awe,  with  righteous. adal  we  bei^* 
Be  this  o^^  pray'r — *  Oh  let  jh;^  pteatpres  fin^i 

*  A  healthful  body,  and  a  heajthful  mind ; 

1         •  With  a  brave  sbul  that,  yielding  up  its  breatl}| . 
^  Mid  jaature'fi  kindfist  presents  places  death  ; 

*  That,  soaring  far  o'er  all  terrestrial  cares, 

*  Smiles  on  the  load  of  life  it  brjefly  bears ;     . 

*  That  temp'ring  each  rebellious  passion's  firc^ 

*  Too  firm  for  fear,  too  holy  for  desire, 

*  Prefers  Herculean  toils  to  lazy  sports, 

f  And  fields  of  danger  to  voluptuous  courts.* 

"This  thou  canst  giye  thyself,  and  only  thif 
Can  lead  thy  footsteps  to  the  path  of  bliss. 
Be  Virtue  then,  be  Prudence  still  thy  guide. 
And  ev'iry  pow'r  shall  arm  upon  thy  side;  . 
But  thy  weak  vows  in  Fortune's  temple  rise, 
And  Folly  wafts  their  incense  td  the'skies.'^     P.  iOS^ 

Lastly,  we  comjB  to  the  version  of  Dr.  Badham,  which  v:p> 
consider  as  in  many  poinls  of  view,  superior  ^o  either  of  ihosp 
^ho  have  gone  befofe  him.         •  t       • 

f*  What  then,  does  life  supply  no  object,  none  y 
Is  there  jio  good  to  ask,  no  ill  to  shun  ?  '    '     . 

,  Nay,  but  do  ^heu  permit  the  Gods  to  choosei 
"What  it  IS  meet  to  grknt,  and  what  reftise,   ' 
Giving  whatever  is  good,  they  oft  deqy 
What  only  seems  so,  to  our  erring  eye ; 
Dear  to  himseif  is  man,  but  lar  more  deaf 
.   To  them  >vho  mark  how  passion  wins  his  ear } 
A  wife,  ah  home,  and  sweet  domestic  peace,' 
These  boons  he  seeks  with  pray*rs  that  never  ceai$et 
They  J  to  whose  altars  and  whose  shrines  he  runSy 
Discern  the  fUture  wife,  the  fluturesons  I 
Yet,  that  thou  may'st  not  want  a  ready  prayer^ 
When  the  slain  Victim  tells  thy  pious  care, 
Ask,  that  to  health  of  body  may  be  join'd, 
That  equal  blessing,  sanity  of  mind  : 
^Gainst  ^hich  life's  various  ciares  in  vain  conspiro^ 
And  strange  alike  to  anger  and  desire ; 
Which  yiews  the  clo^e.  of  life,  from  terrors  free| 
As  a  kind  boop,  Nature  \  bestew'd  by  thee ;         * 
Which  wotdd  the  soft  Ass}Tian*s  down  resign,  • 
All  his  yoluptiioiis  nights,  and  all  his  wine,  - 
For  brave  and  noble  darings !  Mortal,  leam^ 
The  boon  of  bliss  thyself  alon6  can'st  earn  { 
To  tranquil  life  one  only  path  invites, 
^'bete  yirtue  leads  ber  pilgrim  ajid  requites  | 
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No  more  a  Goddess,  were  thy  votaries  wite,. 

Whose  i«nd  delusion  lifts  thee  to  the  skiea. 

Thy  place  in  Heaven^  O  Fortune  1  we  bestow. 

Divine  we  call  thee ;  and  we  make  thee  so  !"     iP«  293* 

In  the  thirteenth  satire  are  to  be  found  many  spirited  and  excel-* 
lent  lines  ;  the  following  perhaps  may  be  considered  as  the  best, 
Dor  indeed  would  they  disgrace  even  I>ryden  himself  in  his  best 
luood. 

•*  Quondam  hoc  indigence  vivebant  more,  SicJ* 

<<  Tliese  dreams  might  suit  the  lives  our  rustics  le^ 
Ere  Saturn  doff'd  the  diadem  and  £ed; 
A  little  virgin  yet  when  Juno  ran, 
^nd  Jove  himself  a  private  gentleman; 
When  public  dinners  were  in  heaven  unknown. 
And  Gods  and  Goddesses  6till  din'd  alone : 
When  yet  no  goblet  sparkled  in  the  hand  ^ 

Of  the  fair  y6uth  that  came  from  Ilium's  strand^ 
Or  fter's,  of  Hercules  the  buxom  dame : 
Witii  hands  unwash'd  ere  limping  Vulcan  came, 
Wrem  all  the  smoke  and  soot  of  Lipari, 
And  soak'd  the  nectar  till  the  cup  was  dry. 
O  golden  times  when  Gods  were  scarce  and  &w^ 
Not  such  a  motley  crowd  as  now  we  view ! 
The  skies  a  smaU  establishment  possest. 
And  with  a  lighter  load  was  Atlas  prest, 
Obey'd  no  Monarch  then  the  sad  profound. 
By  his  Sicilian  bridis  no  f  Into  frownM : 
Wheels,  furies,' vultures,  rocks,  unheard-of  thkig^ 
Ahd  the  gay  ghosts  Vrete  it)*ang6i^  yet  to  Jungs  i    i^  33$^ 

From  the  extracts  we  have  already  given,  the  reader  will  be 
lenabled  to  form  a  sufficient  judgment  of  the  mehts  of  the  work., 
Dr.  Badbam  appears  to  most  advantage  in  those  passages  ii^ 
wkich  the  keen  and  caustic  indignation  of  the  original  demands 
z  proportionate  pungency  and  powfsr  in  the  transhjttor.  ^th% 
fiogle  couplets  are  at  times  inimitable — such  a$ 

^*  Mors  tola  fatetur 
Ouantula  sint  homihum  cor^uilcula*'' 

**  Death,  death  ajone  makes  t&oughtlei5$  man  confess 
The  bumbling  secret  of  hU  littleness." 

Tfa0  exquisite  description  of  old  a^  in  the  tenft)i  ^atii^^  if 
rendered  with  the  utmost  fidelity  and  beauty-^this  specimen  o^ 
f>ur  tsinslator's  talents  is  too  creditable  to  be  (Mnitted* 

**  In  youth  a  sweet  diversity  we  find, 
ftod  yttriou^  loveUness  with  for^e  combih'd: 
♦  »  Pat 
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But  age  is  all  alike ;  the  Umbs  deny 

To  bear  their  load,  the  accent  seems  to  die 

Upon  the  faltering  tongue — the  scalp  is  bare, 

And  the  moist  nose  of  infancy  is  there  I 

His  bread  the  wretch  must  break  with  boneless  gum, 

So  grievous  to  his  dearest  friends  become, 

Tliat  Cossus, — with  the  will  before  his  eyes — 

Might  with  disgust  be  taken  by  surprise ! — 

That  torpid  palate  can  no  longer  taste 

Or  food  or  wine, — the  banquet's  joys  are  past ! 

lipve's  tender  rites  in  deep  oblivion  lie,  -^ 

Or  nature,  urg*d  in  vain,  makes  no  reply,  f 

And  all  is  cold  and  sad  sterility !  J 

Another  organ  fails — now  sing  who  may 

Or  strike  the  -chord,  he  bears  no  more  the  lay."     P.  281. 

That  there  occurs  too  often  an  awkward  and  an  inharroonious  ' 
conplet  we  cannot  in  justice  deny,  nor  that  the  meaning  of  the 
poet  is  sometimes  oddly  enough  mistaken ;  but  these  mistakes^ 
even  when  raked  together  with  all  the  malignity  of  rivalry  are  at 
last  but  few  ;  and  when  compared  with  the  beauties  with  which 
the  work  abounds,  *  will  scarcely  be  worthy  of  considei-atioq. 

Dr.  Badham  has  been  publicly  accused,  and  most  unfairly  we 
conceive,  dt  plagiarism  from  a  living  translator.  -  Now  all  the 
instances  M'hich  the  keenness  of  contemporary  criticism  could 
cpllect  together  amount  to  no  more  than  this-*— that  but  of  some 
thousands,  a  fe>v  couplets  are  to  |)e  found  with  the  same  rhymes^ 
and  about  some  dozen  liu^s  w  i^i  tl^e  same,  and  those  sufiiciently 
commoo,  eiqpres^ions.  Now  this  cannot,  even  according  to  the 
severest  judgnient,  t>e  construed  into  plagiarism.  The  public 
will  judge  from  the  comparative  extracts  we  liave  given  how  far 
tite  complaint  is  jdst.  '  We  could  wish  that  the  charge  had  never 
been  made.  <        * .  .    i 

We  are  not  translators  of  Javepal ;  we  can  therefore  appre« 
ciate  his  merits  witH  fidelity,  and  his  faults  with  candour.  If  his 
translation  be  not  equal  as  a  whole  to  Mr.  Gifford's  in  elegwit 
sustaiumentj  or  to  Mr.  Hodgson'is  in  dignified  harmony,  yet  ia 
parts  it  surpasses  either,  and  in  those  very  features  which  so 
strongly  mark  the  original,  in  the  )ceenness  of  conception^  iq 
language  of  caustic  and  powerful  indignation.  Brevity  and 
closeness  has  been  the  aim  of  Dr.  !Qadham  throiighotit ;  ifi  many 
instances  he  has  most  happily  embodied  tjbe  spirit*  6i  his  author 
in  a  corresponding  number  of  lines  in  the^trausjatidq ;  iq  ^ontfe 
his  desire  of  conciseness  has  led  him  into  rqggedness  of  rhyn^q 
and  apparent  error  of  expression.  "    *         •       \ 

W  ith  all  its  faults  however,  and  they  have  been  sufficiently 
magnified  in  other  places,  this  translation  has  strong  claims  to 
notice  and  approbation.'  We  could  with  satisfaction  entrust  it 

in 
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in  tlie  hands  of  a  youth  who  is  entering  upon  tlie  ^ody  ^ 
Juvenal^  as  a  book  which  in  many  cases  would  approxio^ate  to 
his  mind  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  his  author^  and  place  them 
in  a  stronger  point  of  view^  than  what  might  be  deemed  a  more 
finished  and  faultless  translation. 

The  notes  wilt  be  found  useful  in  general  to  the  stndent ;  and ' 
will  occasionally  present  the  scholar  with  much  curious  and' 
interesting  information.  Dr.  Badham  has  read  much  out  o^ 
the  common  course^  and  has  tead  with  effect.  We  trust  tliat  he 
will  proceed  in  his  literary  pursuits ;  and  could  we  venture  to 
present  him  with  a  prudential  admonition^  we  should  advise  him« 
in  bis  next  effort,  to  enter  upon  some  translationji  where  he  will 
not  interfere  with  any  living  riva). 


BRITISH  CATALOGUE, 

DiVINItY. 

Art.  VII.     Tour  Dtscoursei  on  the  CoUects  for  ike/our  San-* 
days  inJdvent,   By  the  Rtv*  Sir  A.  Gordon,  Bart.    pp.  76^ 

2s.  6d.     Stockdale.     18  UV 

'  •      • ,  »     >      •     . 

These  are  four  piou^  and  rational  discourses  upon  that  most 
awful  event/ to- which  our  holy  Church  in  the  season^ of  Advent 
directs  0!ur  attention.  The  various  points  which  present  them^ 
selves  to  the  consideration  of  the  preacher^  are  discussed  with 
sobriety  and  good  sense.  The  ddctrine  of  a  general  ani 
etemaljudgrheht  is  insisted  ijpo'n  with  Fervency,  and  defended 
with  effect.  The  following  jpassage  n6ar  the  conclusion  of  the 
last  sermon  appears  to  be  Written  m  the  truest  vie wj$  of  Christian 
Theology. 

•*  It  further  concerns  us  to  consider,  that  the  measures  of  the 
sentence  to  be  then  pronounced,  Vill  be  according  to  the  nature 
and  quality  of  the  actions  themselves. — The  mdked  shall  go  into 
everlasting  punishment y  but  the  righteous  intd  life  eternal:  so  that 
the  rewards  and  punishments  of  the  next '  life,  shall  bear  a  pro- 
portion to  the  good  or  evil  done  in  this.  Nothing  can  be  more 
clear  than  what'  the  scriptures  express  on  this  matter,  as  to  the 
degrees  of  men's  good  or  bad  actions,  as  well  as  the  nature  and 
qualities  of  them.  ^^  For  to  xohomsoever  much  is  given ^  of  him^ 
"  shall  much  be  required.-^^He  that  soxoeth. sparingly  shall  reap  spar- 
"  *wg/^ .;.  and  he  thatt.  soiveth  bountifully  shall  reap  bountifully^^ '^^ 
And  nothing  can  be  more  positive  than  what  our  Blessed  Lord 
*  most 
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most  plainly  teaches  in  the  pasrahle  i»f  the  Takn^  thatiAefi  tr« 
i^warded  according  to  the  irnprovea^nts  ^hich  they  make ;  he 
that  had  gained  ten  talents  #as  made  ruler  orer  ten  citiek;  and  be 
that  had  gained  five  talents  ov^t^ve  citiesk  And  He  further  tdls 
us, — that,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  the  cimdition  diTyfre  andSid&n^ 
\vicked  nations  whidi  had  720/  received  the  blessings  of  the  gospel, 
j&hall  be  more  tolerable  than  that  of  impenitent  sinners^  wider  the 
Gospel, — ^^vhich  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  justice  of  God's  pro- 
vidence, and  the  reason  of  tlie  thing,  since  nothing  can  afford  a 
greater  encouragement  to  piety,  than  the  consideration  that  the 
least  service  shall  not  loSe  its  rewgwd ;  for  the  b^tt^r  atty  man  be- 
comes, the  ttiore  qualified  he  will  be  for  the  enjoyment  of  hearen ; 
smd  on  the  coiitraty,  Xhe  more  hard'ened  he  is  in  t^ickedness,  t3ie 
more  sensible  he  will  be  of  torment,-  knd  treasuirmg  tip  •gteatfer 
measures  of  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath. 

In  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  this  subject,  it  concerns  us  to 
attend  to  the  prefixed  thne  of  our  Saviour's  coming  to  judgment. 
Tiiis  is  a  secret  reserved  by  God  to  himself.—"  Of  that  day  and 
hour  knoLveth  no  many  tio  nat  ike  angels  that  are  in  heaven^  neither 
the  Son^  bict  ihe  Father,**'  NoW  here  we  "ate  to  observe,.  Christ  isi 
speaking  of  himself,  as  in  his  human  nature^  and  as  to  his  human 
understanding,  in  which  H^  di>f  s  not  profess  to  know  all  things  ; 
though,  doubtless,  now  in  his  glorified  state,  and  as  possessing  the 
nature  of  which,  He  partaken  wi^  the  Fatbisjr,  He  does  kMw  alt 
things, — We  ail  know,  enough  of  tt^  to  acknowledge  th^  wisdoi^  of 
preparing  for  it;  because  the  time  of  our  death  will  determine. the 
trial  we  are  now  undergoing  for  it :  and  our  condition  after  our  re- 
moval ^m  the  body,  may,  4n<sonie  degree^  be  comt>ared  to  thkt 
of  a  mu^pected  criminal,  confined  in  prison  tHl  the  da^r  of  trial : .  if 
guilty,  of  which  his  own  conscienee  will  90t  fail  to  upbraid  hiia,  |ie 
will  live  in  dreadful  expectation  of  being  condexunu^  apd  execv^ 
ted  :^if  innocent,  his  mmd  will  continue  tranquil^  upder.the  joyful 
prospect  of  being  pronouncM  clear  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  enarge, 
and  the  pleiasure  of  being,  acquitted  by  a  just  and  impartial  judge^ 
in  the  presence  of  al}  who  might  have  entertained  apprehensions  of 
Jiis  being  gUilty, — and  to  the  contusion  of  his  enemies  and  accuser^. 
In  the  mean  time,  it  behoves  us  to  toatchf  lest  we  should  be  suN 
prised  by  the  awful  call^  since  we  are  teld  that  the  day  of  the  Lord 
sliall  co^te.as  a  thi^f  ^n  tlie  mgltt-r-saddeBly  and  without  w^-nkig; 
and  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  it,  are  also  r eyealed  in  «ucli 
terrifying  language,  that  the  hearts.. of  a)l  men  must  quake  wiUi 
jTear,  that  are  not  supported  %  the  power  of  Piylne  Grace."  P.  73 

Tbe  whole  of  these  sermons  may  |>e  tfesid  bV  Ae  ^hflstiat? 
5ii'hh  much  adyanttige  giiid  effect. 

AuT,  VIII.  R^fctiom  on  the  Education  Qfth  Poory  mhmilUd 

'  ■  jmrticuldrbf  to  the  Coneidentti&n  of  the  Landholders  dnd 

principal  Manufacturers^    8vo.    ^Spp.    $8.    Lloyd.   Ididt 

The  great  taosc  wliith;  under  Bie  blessing  of  Providence,  ouf 
jfATiONAL  Society  have  so  puccp&sfull^  tajten  in  band,  re- 

3  f[\m^ 
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^ires  no  less  dpimation  and  zeal  in  perpetuating  than  in  com* 
meiicing  its  operations.  Oa  this  account  we  notice  with  satis- 
faction tbose  publications  which  appear  from  tijne  to  time^  and 
point  the  s^ttention  of  tlie  country  to  those  parts  of  the  system, 
whi^h  a  pjaitial  view  of  this  yayt  machine  may  not  -have  yet  dis- 
poveredy  or  carelessness  may  have  suffered  to  pass  into  neglect, 
lli^  painpblet  before  us.  is  9,  vexy  able  exposition  of  the 
gcfi^r^l  principles,  botU  Chrisiia^i  and  moi^al,  upon  which  we 
procf^d  to  the  holy  labour  of  educating  our  poor  in  the  paths. 
of  retigion  and  virtue,  and  in  t()e  discipline  and  comnmnioa  ^of 
fHir  EstaUished  Church.  Thie  part>  Uowever,  to  which  wq 
would  partieukur  draw  the  attention  of  tlie  reader,  is  to  the  foU 
h>wing  extract,  which  will  feirnish  a  most  useful  hint  respecting 
the  application  of  Dr.  Bell's  system  to  schools  in  great  raanu- 

factui-ing  towns.    . 

I,  I 

^  In  e%(!tidg  thia  great-  ob^iQt,  the  cmtef  diffi^ty  with  which 

tbey  will  have  to  struggle,  is  not  the  ostablishraeDt  of  ^ichoois  upoix. 
the  vast  scale,  and  to  the  fall  nurnber  re^uired^:  foi;,  if  the  indigent 
pupils  ate.  Bumerougy  so  also  ace  th^r  opulent  employers;  and  the 
very  largest  Schools^  constituted  upon  the  new  principle,  are  con- 
ducted *at*  an  expense  comparatively  smalt.  The  chief  obstacle 
will  be  the  cupidity  of  the  parents,  who  will  grudge  to  b€  deprived 
of  iheeBvningftof'^ir  childiren,  however  scaoJby. 

**  It  might  then  be  worth,  the  consideration  of  the  head  manuf 
factureos,  whetkefiit  wx^uld  notbe:(idiriae9i)te  to  cpn^iouetbe  same. 
^agea  ti^  them^  9vA$  at  thq  4saw^.  timei^  aUpw  them,  perluip^.  tw<^ 
hmvB  9tisLy  ta  be  tfiken  &on|  thf ir  wotrl(,  and  $pe;)t  h»  ];eQeiving 
education^,  Short  thpugb  the  time  be,,yetfrorn,the  rapid  progress, 
which  children  at  such  schools  universally  make,  it  would  be  in  a 
gre%t  degree  cvificieRt  By  due  arrangements,  throughout  thQ 
difierent  manufactories,  a  0*esh  set  of  scholars  migh^  succeed  each 
other  ^t  the  same  School,  every  two  hours ;  thus  rendering  a  much 
smaller  number  of  schools  and  schoolmasters  necesjBiary,  than  would 
otherwise  be  wanted ;  and,  if  the  principal  manufaoturovs  not  only 
permitted^  bi^t  eppouraffcd  sgid  insisted  on  this  plan  being  adopted, 
instruction  w^ould  soon  Decome  so  general,  that  ifr  would  bo  ac- 
coui^ted  a  disgrace  not  to  be  edocated:  and  they  would  then  begia 
to  reap  the  frdts  which,  as  has  already  been  shewn,  are  ^i«.  to. 
fbUew  M  tho  latt.  Their  workmen  would  gradually  recover  somo, 
idea  cfS  wliat  ^y  hav&  nous  generally  lost,  (an^  a  grievous  Ipsa  i^ 
i3)-«a  value  for  charact^.  They  would  be>  i^  sonxe  mea^ur^, 
bffoi^btbackiD  the.iiftftuenoe  of  knowledge,  and  restored  to  tb^. 
Suida«Qe'  of  reason. ai^  prif)GJp]0«  Sariy  drjiven  by  inevitable  cir.*» 
c^(Q^^^p^  ^Ojn  thi^  parental  ropf,  and  cast  abroad  upon  *'  a  wqrid^ 
that  l^^t^  in  wif^Hed^es?/'  they.  w<Quld  not  gp  unaccompanied  by 
th^t  ^^^^tej^ljr.  Guid^,  whose  waning  voice  would  reprove  their 
errors,  and  whose  pure  precepts  could  alone  preserve  tli^m  froo^' 
tfe^teint  of  corruption.  '  ..    . 

«  They 
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Tb^y  would  moreover  acquire  (what  in  the  end  nuistbeof 
essential  advantage  to  their  employer)  thi^t  health  and  strength 
which»  when  destroyed  in  youth,  cannot  be  recovered  in  their 
niaturer  years, — if^  mdeed,  they  ever  reach  maturity.  For  many 
of  them  early  sink  under  the  effects  of  confinement,  amidst  foul 
air  or  unwholesome  vapours,  and  under  a  length  of  application 
nnsuited  to  "their  tender  age. — ^Thus-  is  all  the  experience  which 
they  have  acquired  lost  to  the  manufacturer  as  well  as  to  their 
country,  before  they  have  replaced  to  it  the  expense  of  theif 
early  subsistence.  But,  were  their  daily  toil  relieved  by  that  rest 
of  body  and  exertion  of  mind  which  8choo!  would  supply,  the 
mischief  would  bef  in  a  great  measure  prevented.  Instead  of  meet* 
ing  every  where  among  them  those  pale,  emaciated  and  sickly 
forms,  we  should  find  a  race  of  active,  robust  and  healthy  trades- 
men ;-«'i-capable  of  much  n)ore  e&ctutilly  serving  their  employer 
m  health,  and  less  likely  to  burden  him  and  the  parish  for  support^ 
under  frequent  illness  or  confirmed  disease. 

*^  What  is  now  therefore  recommended  to  the  principal  Maau« 
ftcturers,  appears  to  be  a  duty  which  they  owe  to  the  workmen  by 
whom  they  are  enriched,  to  the  country  by  which  they  are  pro« 
tiected,  to  their  own  best  interests  well  understood.''    P.  454 

We  trust  that  this  gaod  advice  will  not  be  lost^  but  that  some 
method  may  speedily  bse  devised  of  a  Cluristian  education  to 
those  who  are  employed  in  the  drudgery  of  our.  great  mauu&C'^ 
tures ;  and  that,  by  some  happy  arrangemeot,  sufficient  time  may 
be  allowed  to  teaeh  the  children  the  first  principles  of  our  holy 
Religion^  without  any  diminution  of  their  earnings,  it  would 
be  well  if  those  who  stand  at  the  head  of  these  vast  concerns 
MTOuld  expend  some  thought  upon  this  most  desirable  object^ 

Art.  IX*  The  Baptism  of  John,  was  it  frotn  Itedven,  or  of 
Men'i  A  Norrkian  Prize,  By  J>  C.  Fratiks,  Scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge*    8vo*    pp.  86^     2s.  6d/    Long* 

.   man.     1814. 

This  is  an  essay  which  is  peculiarly  creditable  both  to  the 
industry  and  the  attainments  of  so  young  a  man  as  Mr..  Franks. 
It  is  a  production,  of  which  a  student  much  more  advanced  in 
age  and  dignity  need  not  be  ashamed.    The  subject  is  an.  im- 

?ortant  one^  and  is  treated  with  much  regularity  and  order, 
^he  peculiar  character  in  which  John  appeared  is  considered  at 
length,  and  the  external  and  internal  evidence  for  the  divinity  of 
bis  mission,  are  stated  with  accuracy  and  strength.  Under  the 
former  head  Mr.  Franks  considers  the  miraculous  circumstances 
of  his  birth,  and  ably  defends  the  authenticity  of  the  first  chap- 
.ters  of  St.  Luke  against  ungrounded  and  absurd  attempts  of  the 

modem  Unitarians, 

The 
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^'The  imfufe  of  the  baptismal  rite,  as  administered  by  John,  is 
lastly  considered,  and  compared  with  that  afterwards  admi«- 
nistered  by  Christ  himself.  The  observations  of  Mr.  Franks 
upon  this  part  of  the  subject  are  ingenious,  but  in  his  desire  to 
texalt  the  baptism  of  John  to  an  eauality  with  that  administered 
by  our  Saviour  and  his  disciples,  he  appears  to  forget  that  the 
Christian  baptism  is  a  sacrament,  and  therefore  a  means  of 
grace*— and  not  only  a  means  of  grace,  but  an  entrance  into  the 
Christian  covenant,  and  a  participation  of  that  state  of  jiuti/i^ 
catiou,  in  which,  as  members  of  Christ,  we  are  placed  before 
God.  We  could  say  much  more  upea  this  point,  but  we  shall 
he  contented  with  these  hint^  only,  as  we  are  assured  that  when 
-Mr.  Franks  proceeds, 'in  the  course  of  his  theological  studies, 
to  consider  the  Christian  baptism  in  all  its  important  bearings, 
he  will  be  the  iirst  to  correct  any  error  of  this  nature  into  which 
the  ardency  of  a  young  mind  in  the  pursuit  of  a  favourite  sub- 
ject may  have  involved  him. 

The  conclusion  of  the  essay,  and  the  recapitulation  of  his 
arguments  is  both  clear  and  strong. 

'  '^  Here  let  us  close  the  discussion.  It  was  the  object  of  this 
Essay  to  establish  the  grand  truth,  that  the  bajdUm  of  John  was 
from  heaven^  rather  than  to  adjust  the  disputes  of  contending 
parties  on  subjects  of  this  nature.  Having  arrived,  therefore,  ex 
the  desired  haven,  we  shall  avoid  embroiling  ourselves  with  the 
storms  of  controversy.  We  may  conclude  with  a  well-grounded 
conviction'  of  the  truth  of  that  express  dedaration  which  .our  Sa- 
viour delivered ;  ^'  Among  them  that  are  born  of  women,  there 
hath  not  arisen  a  greater  prophet  than  John  the  Baptist*.^'  And 
esthnating  in  this  manner  the  lustre  and  dignity  of  his  character 
and  office,  we  shall  be  prepared  duly  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  those  encouraging  words  which  Christ  subjoined:  *'  Not- 
withstanding, he  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
greater  than  he.''  The  meanest  follower  of  Christ  lives  under 
the  full  display  of  the  divine  dispensation.  He  is  blessed  with  a 
more  complete  knowledge  of  the  Saviour,  with  a  more  clear  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  truths  and  privileges  of  the  Gospel, 
than  was  ever  enjoyed  by  him  who  was  *'  called  the  prophet  of 
the  Highest,  and  went  before  the  face  of  the  Lord,  to  prepare 
his  way." 

^^  In  taking  leave  of  the  subject,  a  remark  is  naturally  sug- 
^8ted  by  the  satisfactory  result  of  our  inquiries,  which  ought  to 
excite  the  most  feeling  admiration  of  the  wonderful  structure  of 
the  Gospel-scheme ;  and  the  fullest  conviction,  that  the  Divine 
Wisdom  has  afforded  to  every  one,   who  is  really  in  search  of 


•  Matt.  xi.  11. 

truth 


? 
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trutlv  At  ni0st  a»pia  taatari^k  c>Q  which  to  Wli  a  soKd  aaft  ra* 
^MfX  &ilh«  tidd,  fidioui  ti^  coay»uau;ate  (o  maskind  the  great 
rif^elaiijBia  of  hise  wiHv  epafivoiedi  it  by  loftny  infallible  proofs.  'He 
d^d  not.  ^ven  uitpu^  the  e$tabli8bn>eiit  of  thie  dispensation  to  the 
ministry  only  of  one,  bnt  caused  tlxe  Messiah  to  be  preceded  by 
a  forerunner,  "  that  in  the  ipouth  of  two  witnesses  every  word 
plight  b<?  establishedJ'  Now  they  were  not  peraaitted  so  to  dis- 
charge their  respective  functions,  as  to  make  their  missions  inde- 
pendent, which  tli£  conn^ion  between  the  offices  of  both  in  fact 
rendered  impossible ;  but  so  esi^press  was  the  testimeny  given  by 
each  to  the  other,  that  the  credit  dueto  the  pretensions  of  either, 
depended  as  much  upon  the  evidenee  for  the  authority  of  his  coK 
league,  astm  Ibat  which  estabHshed  hi9  own.  The  divine  autlup 
rtly  of  John  and  that  of  Jesus,  roust  therefore  staad  or  fail  toge- 
:lhei;.  If  the  prophetic  chavactec  of  eid)er  could  be  imj^ufaecl^ 
the  other^  lunruig!  g^en;  testimeny  to.hii»,  forfeits  at  once  his  owx 
pretcHsiooft-.  ,But  smi%  bol^  can  be  sliewn  to .  have  had  a  divine 
cemmission,  our  holy  Religioa  does  indeed  rest  on  a  sure  fouQ* 
da^ieii.    Imposture  Aever  waSf  never  cajn  be  so  supported/'  P.  85. 

We  cannot  t^ke  our  leave  of  Mr.  Franks  without  declaring 
our  ophiioQ  of  his  fair  prosnise  as  a  fiiture  theologiaii^  and  we 
lirufst  that  we  shall  hereafter  number  hinsi  among,  the  active 
d^fenden^  of  Chf  istiani^  '  aiidf  the  zefttous  son&  of  our  Holy 
Church. 

Art.  X.     Sermom  om  Pfaclical  SuhjeGU.     By  J.  Vincent, 
ji,B,  Chaplain  at  Calcutta,,   8vo.   pp.  294,  &s.  Rivingtons* 

I8I4. 

This  volume  contains  seventeen  disceur aes  upon  vaiious  sub* 
Jects,  "which  are  by  no  noeans  devoid  of  ability.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  they  proved  useful  to  those  before  whom,  they  were 
delivered,  and  it  is  not  improbable  birt  tliat  a  wmilar  advaritage  may 
be  derived  by  those  who  may  read  them*  They  contain  indeed 
nothing  that  is  new,  nothing  that  is  recondite,  but  they  are  nei- 
tljer  without  simplicity  nor  elegance.  The  principles  which  they 
iocukate  appear  to  be  good^  and  the  doctrines  which  they  exhi- 
bit are  those  of  pure  and  unaffected  Christianity.  Perhitps  the 
best  serqv)ns  in  the  volume  are  those  upon  a  good  and  an  evil 
conscience;  from  the  latter  we  shall  give  an  extract,  which  ©ay 
he  highly  usfful  to  those  who  neglect  the.  still  small  voice  of  con- 
ifcience  lu  tnfiing  offences,  till  they  are  gradually  steeled  agaiu^t 
its  reproaches  in  more  dangerous  errors. 

**  Fatally  strengthening  ourselves  in  our  prejudice's  and  our  er- 
vcvrs  by  a  partial  fl;nd  imperfiBCt  survey  of  our  fellow-creatures,  we 
9T9  too  easily  led  to  limit  and  confine  the  office  of  an  accusing  con- 
icienp^  to  the  grosser  and«more  notorioas  oHenders  of  our  species. 
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If  a  secret  disquietude  should  sometimes  agitate  our  breast  at  what 
-we  are  pleased  to  term  lighter  and  more  venial  transgressions,  we 
are  unwilling  to  allow  this  to  be  the  voice  of^conl^cience,  since  we 
persuade  ourselves  that  it  is  not  allowed  to  be  so  in  a  similar  instance, 
by  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  robber  or  the  murderer,  indeed,  we 
can  admit  to  be  obnoxious  to  its  severest  vebukes.  But  is  it  to 
these,  is  it  indeed  to  any,  whatever  be  the  nature  or  the  measure 
of  their  offences,  that  we  confine  its  nature  and  its  office  ? 

**  Disguise  it,  or  misname  it  as  they  will,  it  is  no  stranger  to  the 
breasts  of  the  more  decent  and  circumspect  part  of  mankmd  :  tiay, 
it  is  familiar  with  those,  who  wish  to  be  considered,  and  are,  justly 
perhaps  according  to  our  ideas,  considered  more  amiable  and  attrac- 
tive. It  is  familiar  with  those  whose  youth,  whose  talents,  whpse 
harmless  gaiety,  and  comparative  freedom  from  vice,  extort  our 
applause,  and  win  our  affections.  To  these  conscie^nce  gives  many 
a  just  rebuke,  for  offences  both  of  omission  and  commission,  for 
negledt  of  duties  towards  God  and  towards  man.  Happy  for  them 
were  it,  did- they  not  misprize  and  misconstrue  these  rebukes,  like 
the  imprudent  traveller,  who  sees  not  in  the  distant  and  harmless 
coruscations  of  the  lightning  that  fierce  and  terrible  stroke  which  is 
destined  to  pierce  him.  Happy  for  them,  would  they  persuade 
themselves,  or  would  they  be  persuaded  by  others,  to  cherish, 
and  not  to  estrange  from  them,  those  livelier  perceptions,  those 
more  aniipated  feelings  of  vice  and  virtue,  which  arise  in  young  and 
unadulterated  minds-^would  they  remember  their  Creator,  and  cul- 
tivate an  acquaintance  with  his  just  and  wise  laws,  in  the  days  of 
their  youth,  when  the  evil  days  come  not,  nor  the  years  draw 
nigh,  when  they  shall  say,  " '  I  have  no  pleasure  in  them.'  "  P.  60. 


POETRY, 

Art.  XL  The  Bower  of  Bliss;  with  other  Amatory  Poems; 
including  the  Loves  of  Abelard  and  Heloisa.  8vo.  pp,  258* 
Wilsott.     1814. 

At  the  present  period  amatory  writers  are  almost  as  numerous 
as  insects  in  a  season  of  blight,  and  many  of  them  are,  beyond 
all  comparison,  more  prejudicial  to  society.  Insignificant  indeed 
h  the  physical  blight  which  destroys  oiir  fruit  and  our  com, 
compared  with  that  moral  blight  which  undermines  and  withers 
the  virtues  and  honourable  feelings.  The  great  aim  of  these 
versifiers  on  love,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  on  lust,  seems  to 
be  to  excite  a  conten^pt  of  duties,  to  stimulate  the  passions,  and 
to  strip  the  communion  of  the  sexes  of  all  tliat  can  ennoble  it. 
llieir  doctrines,  in. short,  directly  tend  to  make  all  men  rogues, 
and  ail  women  prostitutes.     Here  is  an  offender  of  this  class, 

F  if  who^ 

VOL.   in.  APRIL,   181^. 
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>*bo,  apparentij  with  this  laudable  purpose^  has  published  a 
handsome  wire-woven,  bot-pressed  octavo.  His  taste  is  exe- 
crably bad,  and  bis  morals  are  still  more  so.  As  the  latter  part 
of  our  charge  is  of  a  serious  nature,  we  will  substantiate  it  by 
proof.  The  leading  poem  in  the  book  is  "  The  Bower  of  Bliss, 
or  the  Loves  of  Alonzo  and  Angioline.'*  Had  it  do  other  fault 
than  being  wholly  composed  of  *'  fihny,  gauzy,  gossamery  lines,** 
we  should  not  notice  it ;  but  it  has  a  for  wor^e  fault.  The  hero, 
Mr*  Alonzo,  is  9 

**  Sad  youth,  whom  woe  bad  pressM 
With  madness  to  iher  aching  breast, 
Was  known,  and  slighted,  far  and  near. 
And  still  to  many  a  heart  was  dear. 
Who  knew  him  in  his  happier  day — ** 

This  sad  youth,  who  b  at  once  slighted  and  dear,  has  bcev 
deprived  of  his  Angioline ;  and,  accordingly,  as  io  duty  boundt, 
has  become  as  oiad  as  a  March  hare,  and  now  roams 

''  With  the  bedlam,  pale  Despair, 
Whose  haggard  eye,  and  streaming  hair^ 

And  incoherent  gait, 
Strike  terror  wheresoever  she  go, 
Makinff  each  willing  fciend^her  fbe. 

Ana  turning  love  to  ha^ew*^* 

All  this  is  told  in  language  weH  worthy  of  the  subject,  andi 
which  might  easily  be  believed  to  be  a  faithful  transcript  from 
some  whitened  wall,  scrawled  with  desperate  charcoal.  It 
affords,  however,  a  tine  opportunity  for  an  attack  on  tlinty« 
liearted  fathers,  who  do  not  like  to  let  tlieir  children  run  aw^y 
with  the  first  man  that  n  ake^  the  proposal.  Somehow  or  other^ 
Angioline  gets  back,  from  her  ''  tyrant"  in  Norway,  and  imtne* 
lately,  with  4ier  *^  soft  guitar"  in  her  hand,  begins  ta  searqh  for 
her  insane  adorer. 

^*  On  roam'd  the  maid,  fO  ^nd  a&she  weak 
Breathed  forth  her  soul  in  languisbment/' 

Whil^  she  is  in  this  dangerously  languishing  state>  sbo  fivtu- 
nately  pops  upoa  the  object  of  her  wishes,  who,  with  a  '^  bleachea 
face,**  IS  sleeping' in  "  a  dark  aud  iyy-circlcd  grot,"  upoa^^a 
couqh  of  straw/  lighted  by  a  somethipg«  the  author  does  not 
say  whether  a  candle  or  a  lamp,  on  a  ^  nf>arble  tablet,^  She 
wakes  biro/  h^  recovers  bis^  wits,  and  a  scene  take^  ,^^^'  ^^^^ 
wbii;h  ?!<jIiQa.cy  commands  y^  to  draw  the  cuf tain,  ^  The  mp];al^. 
we  «fhot^4  say  anti-mora]^  is  prinM  in  italick^y  and  \^  tl^at 

<^  li^edom  OS  the  soul  of  loTe/^ 

Tha^ 
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That  no  doubt  faay  remain,  as  to  his  principlcfa^  the  author,  lo 
another  place^  speaks  out  plainly.  Addressing  a  Miss  Eliza^ 
(for  he  pretends  to  have  aii  many  misses  as  Jupiter  of  old,)  he 
exclaims,  with  a  rapture  whif  h  proves  as  fatal  to  rhyme  and  ta 
common  sense  as  to  decency  :— 

"  Some  frigid  nymph  may  sfiy  we  err, 

(Sweet  error!)  and  our  taste  reprove, 
But  nature,  dear !  would  still  prefer 
To  all  that  wealth  and  fame  cmftr^ 

One  thriU  of  ^r«  fi^idi^  love." 

• 

After  this,  he  can  excite  no  wonder,  when  be  talks  of  ^^  rigid 
moralists,  who  hate  the  softer  pleasures  of  life,  only  because 
they  are  past  the  enjoyment  of  them,'*  and  decbres  that  be  '*  shall 
never  cease  to  regard  Heloisa  as  an  amiable  and  exemplary  por- 
trait of  innocence !" 

In  his  epistle  from  Heloisa  to  Abelarrf,  it  must,  nevertheless, 
be  owned,  that  no  gross  violation  of  propriety  is  to  be  founds 
The  merit,  however,  of  this  attention  to  decorum,  does  not,  we 
fear,  belong  to  hiftiseif.  He  tells  us  honestly^  that,  **  at  the  so- 
licitation of  those  whom  he  considered  competent  to  judge  of 
bis  production,  many  striking  passages  baN-^  been  withheld/' 
What  was  the  tenor  of  these  ''  striking  passages"  may  easily  be- 
imagined*  Some  parts  of  this  poem  dre^ not  bad:  but  we  can- 
not without  a  smile  observe  the  sort  of  rivadship  into  which  thv 
author  enters  with  Pope,  whom  he  familiarly  terms  his  ''  prede-* 
cesser.**  His  language  reminds  us  of  ''  how  we  apples  9wim  !* 
I9or  can  we  feel  other  tlian  contempt  for  the  judgment  of  a 
person  who  prates  about  '^  the  tenderness,  and  feminine  cfaa« 
raeter,  of  the  writings  of  Pope."* 

Of  bis  amatory  compositions,  the  best  are  certainly  HcAi 
Epistle,  Philander  to  Leauthe,  and  a  translation  of  Meta^tasio'a 
lit  lilsertd ;  in  the  )a^  of  which  he  has,  in  a  few  instances^ 
mistakea  the  srcnse  of  the  original. 

Iht  his  miM:ellaneous  poemji  there,  is  a  profusion  of  tawdry  or* 
nament,  and  a  plentifid  laick  of  ideas.     It  is  laughable  enough 
to  see  slich  a-  writer- gravely  observe,  that  "  it  is  astonisbiag  tO- 
remark  the  redundance  of  line  phraseology  adopted  by  the  mino^ 
poets  of  the  day." 

Sometimes  this  gentleman  works  himself  into  a  phren^,  and 
be  then  pours  forth  such  rhapsodies  as  madness  itself  never  ut- 
tered at  the  full  of  the  moon.  Witness  the  following  Kneyj  from 
a  thing  ycleped  ''  The  Enthusiast,  a  Soliloquy.*  We  tried  tp 
find  a  meaning  in  them,  but  did  not  succeed  ;-<^XV^  dotribt  H  our 
readers  will  have  better  luck  ^^vjth  them*    ; 

jrf2^  «ilx'i 


v 
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"  Fix'd  im  the  whirlwind's  dizzy  hcightv 
List!  Milton  spreads  the  mandate  far, 

\Vhile  Shakespeare,  doubtful  of  the  fight^ 
i .  Drives  thro*  the  clouds  his  flaming  car ; 

Atid,  as  he  goes,  with  thund'ring  voice 
Collects  his  trusty  warriors  round ; 

Who,  flushed  with  victory,  rejoice, 

Swift  rushing  through  the  gloom  profound : 

Bapt  at  the  scene,  the  adverse  chief  pursues, 

Atid  now  the  fight  at  ev'ry  point  ensues, 

"  With  opake  sliield  of  horrid ^leam, 

And  lance  of  pestilential  pow'p, 
Milton,  hurrying  down  the  stream. 

Views  the  star  of  Fortune  low'r ; 
For  wrapp'd  in  robes  of  hue  sublime, 

Bright  Ariel  wields  the  potent  spear ! 
Throughout  the  hollow  vaults  of  time, 

liis  voice,  like  music  to  the  ear, 
Calls  forth  the  slumb  ring  myriads  to  the  plain,    . 
W'here  corses  smoke,  and  slaughter'd  souls  complain/^ 

To  our  earS;  this  sounds  exceedingly  like  those  admirable  spe- 
cimens \^  bich  Persius  has  give  n  of  lA  ero^s  verses ;  with  this  ex« 
ception  in  favour  of  the  tyrant^  that  something  like  meaning  may 
be  discovered  in  his  verges. 

In  one  instance  the  author  endeavours  to  be  satirical,  and  he 
accomplishes  his  purpose  so  far  as  to  produce  a  bitter  satire  on 
himself.  In  a  note  to  his  Satii^e,  be  praises  Campbell,  and  be* 
spatters  Walter  Scott.  Ilie  Avorks  of  the  latter  he  is  pleased  to 
denominate  ^'  non- entities."  What  will  this  would-be  satirist  and 
critical  wiseacre  say^  when  we  tell  biui,  and  tell  bim  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  fact^  that  Campbell,  who  merits  ail  the  praise 
be  can  receive,  regards  Walter  Scott  as  the  first  of  modem  Bri- 
tish poets^f 

In  conclusion,  w^  submit  to  the  friends  6f  this  gentleman  the 
propriety,  we  might  say  the  necessity,  of  rigorously  restraining 
him  from  the  use  of  pen,^k,  and  paper,  for  at  least  a  twelve- 
month to  come ;  so  that  he  may,  at  aU.  eve»t^,  cease  to  write; 
4ind,  if  possible,  learn  to-  think.  Tliis  volunug  is  not,  unless  we 
are  much  mistaken,  his  first  ofience  in  print :  we  sball  feel  repaid 
for  our  labour,  if  any  thing  we  have  said  should  contribute  to 
make  it  \m  last. 

Art.  XII.'  Taddy  Hew ;  a  Poem,  from  the  brain  of  Timothy 
Tarpaulin.  Whi&tledby  a  Sea  Xlark.  Small  8vo.  217  pp. 
Whittingham  and  Arliss. 

A    sea  lark,  as    this  volume  has  thoroughly  convinced  us, 

luis  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  tliat  kind  of  lark  which  '*  at 

-  Heaven's 
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Heaven's  gate  sings.     We  are  led  to  conclude  that  it  rather  bears 
a  likeness  to  that  species  which  is  denominated  a  mud  lark ; 
and  we  are  quite  sure  that  its  note  is  more  calculated  for  the 
lower  regions  than  for  the  upper.     If  our  readers  should  ask 
US  what  is  the  purport  of  this  mud — we  beg  pardon,  this  se^ 
lark's  whistlings^  we  must  reply  that  we  cannot  inform  them. 
The  book  contains  four  or  five  thousand  handsomely  printed  lines, 
a^out  Paddy  Hew,  and  Ironside,  and  Shinossy,  and  Sally  Wattle  ; 
but  further  we  cannot  say.     It  must  be  classed  under  the  head  of 
*^  incomprehensible/*      We  suspect,  indeed,   that   the    writer 
means  to  be  satirical,  but  we  can  very  seldom  discover  the  object 
of  his  satire ;  we  almost  imagine  that  he  intends  to   be  witty, 
but  we  have  not  been  fortunate  enotigh  to  find  any  thing  that 
merits  the  name  of  wit ;  und  we  believe  that  he  considers  his 
production  as  being  in  rhyme,   after   the   maimer   of  Butler; 
though,  from  the  frequent  glaring  dissimilarity  of  sound  in  the 
terminations  of  his  hnes,  we  have  often  been  tempted  to  enter- 
tain an  idea  that  he  has  been  labourinsc  to  invent  a  sort  of 
hudibrastic  blank  verse.     One  piece  of  wit,   which   as,   witU  . 
little  variation,  he  uses  it  three  times,  the  author  probably  deems 
a  choice  one,  we  will  quote.     It  is — "  I'm  off  again,  my  na[me 
k  Walker." 

>\s  a  specimen  of  his  poetry,  w-e  will  give  his  motto,  which 
is  really  a  favourable  specimen,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  fewer 
faults  than  any  equal  number  of  lines  in  the  poem  itself.  Whe- 
ther, however,  its  beauty  viill  attract  many  purchasers,  may 
reasonably  be  doubled.  It  has  one  merit — that  of  eont^bin^ 
j»ome  truth. 

<*  1*11  tfy  the  temper  of  the  timea 
By  manufacturing  of  rhymes, 
Such  as  never  were  submitted. 

To  critical  animadversion, 

Or  ignorant  aspersion, 
To  be  cut  up  perhaps,  and  spitted 
By  daggers,  tomahawks,  and  skewers, 
Of  knowing  codgers — call'd  reviewers.** 

If,  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  caution  which  we  have  given' 
(hem,  any  persons  resolve  to  peruse  this  half^uinea  book,  we 
fehall  be  greatly  astonislied  if  they  should  not  speedily  be  dis- 
posed to  answer  with  a  surly  negative  the  author's  question  of — 

"  I  rhyme  so  quick,  so  free  and  easyj 
Pray  gentle  reader  do  I  please  ye?" — 

and  to  exclaim,  when  they  come  to  the  last  two  line.%  (should 
their  curiosity  and  patience  cany  them  so  far,)-— 

"  The  gentle  reader  will  not  grieve 
If  here  Tarpaulin  takes  his  leave." 

Art. 
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Art.  XnL    Ina,  a  Tragedy,  by  Mrs.  Wilmot.    8vq.    80  pp. 

^8.     Murray.     1615. 

Although  an  appeal  will  ever  be  open  to  a  dramatic  writer 
from  the  voice  of  the  public  to  the  judgment  wf  the  closet>  yet 
\i  will  rarely  happen  that  the  sentence  of  condemnation  pro* 
fioaaced  by  the  crowd  below  will  be  reversed  at  the  bar  of  cool 
and  dispassionate  criticism  above.  Beauties  hideed^  and  those 
pf  no  ordinary  nature^  which  have  passed  unnoticed  and  unheard 
(tr^udst  the  yells  of  a  dramatic  execution^  have  often  been  res-* 
cu^d  by  a  judicious  critic  from  a  mass  of  absurdity  too  great  even 
for  the  depravity  oi  modern  taste  to  tolerate ;  while  in  a  piece* 
the  representation  of  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  public  approbation^  scarcely  a  spark  of  genius  can 
\i^  found  by  the  reader  to  redeem  it  from  utter  contempt. 

The  tragedy  l>efore  us  has  had  a  fair  trialj  the  issue  of  which 
|S  9ulBcipntIy  notorious.  With  the  plot  our  readers  are  too 
well  bcquainted^  from  the  newspaper  details,  to  require  a  second 
^CQunt  at  oi|r  bands.  The  leading  dehciency  throughout  is  the 
genera)  absence  of  that  interest  in  the  f^tes  and  fortunes  of  the 
ch^r^cters,  vyhich  can  alone  command  the  attention  of  a  reader^ 
Qr  the  favour  of  an  audience.  There  is  little  ii)  any  of  the  per- 
sbqagefij  In  a  alone  eiccepted,  to  r^is^  compassion,  or  to  excite 
detestation,  nor  is  there  conduct  enough  in  the  management  of 
the  plot,  or  fertility  in  tlie  invention  of  incidents^  to  recommend 
even  that  little. 

The  language  is  generally,  good,  the  sentiments  often  warni 
and  animated,  and  the  tj  ansitior^s  marl^ed  witli  ^that  elegance 
and  beauty,  which  would  natvimUy  Aqw  from  so  cultivated  a 
mind  as  Mrs.  Wilnfot  is  universally  aeknowledged  to  possess. 
Ab  an  example  of  this,  when  Egbert  is  pressed  to  cast  Ina  ^om 
him,  as  their  marriage  H'as  not  sanctioned  by  the-consent  of  the 
sovereign,  and  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  he  replies : 

<^  Egh.    Can  human  laws  e'ermaster  tlie  divine? 
Tear  from  a  mother's  breast  her  infant  joy,  '* 

And  hid  a  father's  heart  not  own  his  child  I 
Can  a  king's  breath  annul  the  thing  that  is  ? 

*'  Ina.    Be  calm,  my  Egbert !  oh !  it  is  not  thus 
!|3y  eager  words  of  fruitless  controversy  "     - 

We  can  avert  the  ill,  or  find  tihe  nieans 
To  reconcile*  our  duty  and  ^ur  love. 
I  will  retire^  and  leave  thee  with  our  friend : 

«  Y^,  my  lov'd  lord  1  true  friendship  has  more  ^kiU 

.      •  •  •  ■•'  '•'••'  To 
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To  work  our  good  than  Our  self-blinded  judgment 

It  knowB  not  passion — tor  it  takes  the  soul 

Out  of  the. earthy  mould  where  passion  lurks. 

To  watch, — a  guardian  spirit, — o'er  the  weal 

Of  its  true  object :  as  the  sun  it  shines 

Por  others*  good ! — still  giving,  without  thought 

Of  like  return  I  so  high  !  so  pure  !   so  bounteous ! 

Oh  !  I  do  think  kind  angels  lend  to  friendship 

Some'  touch  of  their  divinity,^  to  raise 

Th'  aspiring  thought  to  heavenly  harmony  I"     P.  10. 

The  following  passage  is  finely  conceived,  and  expressed  m 
language  the  most  energetic. 

**  Egi,    King !  there  are  ties  of  nature  stronger  fkr 
Than  even  those  convention  has  stampt  sacred 
'Twixt  man  and  man,  by  social  compact  bound. 
The  rudest  savage,  howling  amid  deserts, 
That  tears  his  vanquished  fbe^  devours  his  fle^. 
And  quafis  his  smoking  blood,  does  yet  defend 
His  mate,  the  mother  of  his  babes,  with  wild 
And  desperate  love ;  and  meekest  things  that  creep, 
Or  wing  the  air,  in  nature's  dearest  cause 
Will  brave  destruction  from  the  spoiler's  rage. 
I  am  a  husband,  king !    I  am  a  father !"    P.  18. 

There  is  something  both  spirited  and  original  in  the  speech  of 
Ina,  who,  when  summoned  before  her  judges,  and  accused  by 
Saldred,  appears  to  sink,  and  is  therefore  charged  with  soilness 
and  timidity. 

^*  Ina.    Mock  not,  my  lord,  what  nature's  various  h&nd 
Stampt  on  the  weaker  sex  to  set  off  yours. 
The  Aner  texture  of  our  nerves  will  thrill 
At  horrid  sounds.:  the  changeful  cheek  will  blanch, 
Though  not  with  fear ;  or  glow  with  crimson  hue. 
Though  not  a  thought  less  pure  have  stained  the  niin^: 
And,  though  I  tremble,  lords,  nor  can  support  me-^ 
Nor  can  distinctly  mark  this  awful  presence 
(For  in  amazement  swims  ray  troubled  vision); 
Tet  does  this  frame,  so  fn^ile,  bear  a  soul 
Mcnre  constant  than  ye  think,  where  youthful  pride 
Both  knows  to  make  the  choice  which  virtue  prompts. 
And  by  that  choice  abide.     'Tis  death,  my  liords ; 
Dishonour, — never  V*    P.  50. 

The  scene  between  Ina  and  her  fatlier-in-law  Cenulpli,  whom 
she  approaches  in  his  closet  at  midnigifit,  is  worked  up  with  much 
power  of  pathos.  She  presents  berwslf  to  kim  with  the  chitd  of 
bis  son,  tQ  implore  his  forgkcness. 
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**  Cen*  (xdih  terror.)     Protect  me,  heaven ! 
Ha !  .is  it  past  ?   -  A  vaunt !  terrific  vision ! 
Com'st  thou  to  charge  me  with  thy  blood  I 

"  Ina.     No,  king! 
I  come  to  bow  nie  at  thy  honour'd  foot. 
And  plead  ^ox  thee^  that  thou  wilt  spare  thyself. 
Oh !  spare  thy  age,  nor  rob  it  of  its  staff, . 
The  blameless  conscience  1     Of  its  graceful  honours, 
Posterity !  and  children's  children's  blessings ! 
-  "  Cen.  Thou !  thou  dost  bar  me  from  the  joys  thou  nam'st* 
They  will  be  mine  when  thou  art  in  the  grave. 
How  did'st  thou  gain  admittance  at  this  hour  ? 
Who  aided  thee  in  this ! — his  life  shall  pay — 

«  Jna.  'Twas  //<?,  to  whom  thou  did'st  pour  forth  the  prayer. 
He  gave  to  innocence  unwonted  courage,  ' 

And  lent  my  suit  the  winning  grace  it  needed. 
He,  whose  voice  heaves  the  sea,  and  stills  the  storm — 
Bade  every  cruel  passion  to  subside ; 
And,  as  I  passed,  fashioned  each  heart  to  pity* 
The  gentle  hand,  unconscious  of  its  act, 
Put  back  the  pond'rous  bolt ! — With  noiseless  sweep 
The  portal  open'd,  to  admit  a  mother 
Bearing  l;ier  orphan'd  little  one,  to  place  him 
Beneath  a  grandsire's  care.  \jpreseniing  the  child.    * 

Protect  this  child! 
The  heir  of  Wessex'  throne] 

**  Cen.    I  will  not  look  on't. 
Away,  and  take  it  hence ! — It  >dies  with  thee. 

^<  Ina.     Oh !  say  not  so !     Murder  the  rosy  babe 
That  smiles  on  thee  ?     Thy  age's  stay  and  hope ! 
Tkout  who  not  yet  in  wantonness  of  power, 
Hast  rioted  in  blood !     Not  yet  hast  mock'd 
At  nature's  ties ! — and  «t  thy  first  essay 
To  crimson  thy  hard  hand  with  this !  thy  ©wn ! 
Nay, 'tremble,  tyrant !  tremble  in  thy  turn 
Before  a  frantic  mother! — Thou  a  father! 
Oh,  yes !    thou  art,  and  father  of  a  son. 
Whose  infancy  was  dear  as  is  this  babe's, 
.Then  save  my  child,  and  let  my  life  suffice.  [^Clinging  to  Mm. 
Cen.    Away !  nor  hang  on  me.    Prepare  for  death ! 
/72a.    I  am  prepar'd  to  meet  death  as  becomes  me ; 
Although  'tis  hard  to  die,  so  young,  so  lov'd  1 
Thy  Egbert,  too,  will  find  it  hard  to  part. 

<<  Cen.     The  short-liv'd  pang  will  be  forgotten  soon. 

*<  Iwa.    And  was  the  pang  so  soon  forgot  by  thee, 
To  lose  thy  virtuous  queen,  my  gracious  mistress, 
Though  'twas  by  nature's  hand  matur'd  for  heav'n 
By  a  long  life  of  happiness  and  love! 
Not  torn  from  thee,  as  must  be  Egbert's  wife, 
}n  spring  of  blis^,  but  gently  summon'd  hence. 

•*  Cet9* 
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^*  Cen»,    No  more  of  this.    Fair  Edelfieda^s  cbarms. 
With  whotn  he  weds — 

"  Ina,    Oh  1  never,  never,  king ! 
He  will  not  long  survive. — Thus  Edelfleda 
Will  be  appeas'd,  and  peace  once  more  restored. 
Then  will  this  child— Oh,  look  on  him,  King  Cenulph! 
Then  will  this  child  remind  thee  of  thy  son. 
Fear  not  to  look : — ^he  but  resembles  Egberts — 
He  bears  no  feature  of  his  wretched  mother. 
His  looks  will  waken  none  but  grateful  thoughts 
Of  all  that  once  was  thine  in  Egbert's  worth, 
!Nor  e'er  remind  thee  of  the  deed  of  blood 
That  stain'd  thy  long  reign's  close. 

**  Cent    I  charge  thee,  hence  i 
WasU  I  who  will'd  thy  death! 

•*  Ina.    It  was  myself! 
And  I  am  firm  to  die  with  honour,  rather 
Than  live  with  fame  attainted.     Sigisvvold, 
My  father,  died  with  honour. 

**  Cen,  (startiyig  at  the  name.)     Sigiswold ! 

**  Ina.    I  am  his  daughter  1  and  like  him  I  die 
For  thee,  and  for  thy  people. — ^If  his  blood. 
His  faithful  blood,  that  at  thy  feet  fiow'd  fortli. 
While  thronging  subjects  hail'd  thy  rescu'd  life 
Have  any  claim  upon  a  royal  heart, 
(But,  haply,  nurs'd  in  soft  prosperity, 
A  king  is  not  a  man  that  be  should  pity !) 
Oh !  in  my  father's  name — to  thee — ^my  father ! 
My  Egbert's  father,  therefore  mine,  I  sue. 

'*  Cen.     AvrsLj^  thou  syren  !     I  have  sworn  thy  death. 

**  Ina.    And  I  will  die  content — indeed  I  will, 
If  thou  wilt  hear  thy  victim's  dying  prayer. 
Grant,  grant,  that  I  once  more  behold  my  husband! 
Oh  I  let  thy  Egbert  once  more  see  his  child ! 
And  bless  him,  once,  once  more !     Oh  f  let  me  see  liim. 
And  parting,  speak  as  holy  wedded  love. 
So  rudely  sever  d  in  its  youthful  prime, 
May  prompt.    This  last,  this  sad,  this  little  comfort, 
Canst  thou  refuse  to  her  whose  father  sav'd  thee  ? 
A  mother  1  and  a  wife !  whose  throbbing  breast 
Thy  hand  so  soon  will  still  for  ever  ? 

"  Cen,  (groans.)     Oh! 

•*  Ina.    Merciful  God !  thou  dost  wipe  off  a  tear ! 
Spite  of  thyself  thou  hast  a  father's  heart ! 

[^Eagerly  pressing  the  child  tWMrds  him* 
Look  on  thy  Egbert's  child,  and  let  me  hear, 
Ere  yet,  at  day-break,  I  lay  down  my  life, 
A  grandsirje's  blessing  pour'd  upon  his  head! 

[Cenulph  snatches  the  child  to  his  bosom. 
Ina  contemplates  them  ivith  rapture^  then 
i»ith  trembling  anxiett/  and  hope. 

Father ! 
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"  Cm.  ['wiiA  itrroT.)     Protect  me,  heaven ! 
Hal-isit  past?  -Avaunt!  terrific  vision!  /-•  L.jm^ 

Com'st  thou  to  charge  me  with  thy  blood  i  ,'// 

"Ina.     No,  king!  -'^f        tii^akk 

I  come  to  bow  me  at  thy  honour'd  foot,,'  f  /  «""^"'"' 

And  plead  for  thee,  that  thou  wilt  spy  /'-f 
Oh !  spare  thy  age,  nor  rob  it  of  i»  •/  /' 
The  blnmeJeBS  conscience!     Ofilj  ';'     ^' 
Posterity  !  and  children's  childre'-  ■'/    y 

"  Cen.  Thou !  thou  dost  bar  //      /  .h  gilence,  mnrt 

They  wiil  be  mine  when  thoT'  ,  -  /         .„,.  but  „e  fear 

How  did  fit  thou  gam  admi'    -  ^fii,  ^t  ws>  little 

Who  aided  thee  in  this  \-< 

"Jna.  'Twas  He,  to  ■  .i_  .  r 

TT  .    '  '  ..non.  are  the  most  favour* 

He  pave  to  innoccncf  .  ..  ■  i    ■ 

And  lent  my  suit  tl^  powCTS.and  they  certainly  jw 

He  whose  voice  ^  etter  vituAe  than  is  now  before  ii». 

Bade  every  cru'         ->  "<'('  tedious,  and  wants  that  spirit  and 

And,  as  I  pas'      ^t  experienced  dramatic  writers  can  attain. 

The  gentle  '      "yj/suctess  of  our  authoress  will  not  diKourage 

».,.  Ko^t.  .■  ■■''^^^  attempt,  as  her  powers  are  certainly  beyond 

,    If  she  will  select  a  stoiy  with  more  inte- 

with  more  art,  and  endow  her  dialogue  with 

lot  foi^elttng  that  moderate  attention  to  stage 

o  essential  u>  a  fortunate  representation,  we 

Of      oui  ^—it  a  second  eifort  would  be  attended  with  all 

^J^  (hat  either  herself,  or  ber  friends,  could  desire. 

NOVELS. 

.gf.XlV-  Christaldle,  the  Maid  of  Rouen.  J  'Novel, 
fi)U«<ied  on  Fads.  2iy  Mrs,  Hanway,  Author  of  "  ElliHory" 
I'  Jndrm  Stuart,"  and  "  Falconbrid^e  Aiibeyr  limo. 
4  vols.    pp.   VZ'm.    Longman.    1814. 

There  are,  we  believe,  few  readers  who  are  quite  aware  of 
the  severity  of  the  labour  wbich  we  re*iewers  undei^o  in  their 
service  ;  and  fewer  still  who  feel  a  proper  dt^ree  of  gratitude  for 
the  beneficial  consequences  which  reailt  to  ^eia  front  that  la- 
bour. Yet,  to  a  very  large  portion  of  their  gratitude  we  thint 
ourselves  fairly  entitled.  What  numerous  drtnns  do  we  not  every 
month  prevent  from  being  made  on  their  pockets,  lime,  patience, 
and  temper!  Benevolently  acting  as  (lieir  testers,  we  ran  the 
risk  of  being  poisoned  ourselves,  to  save  them  from  the  risk  of 
being  so.  Hencefoith,  then,  we  hope,  that  a  more  corfecl  esti- 
mate will  be  formed  of  our  merits,  and  that  We  shall  be  considered 
\s  public  benefactors,  and  not  merely  as  literary  tomabawkers 
aiDd  butchers. 

Ib 


prpsetit  instance,  we  expect  that  novel-reading  ladies 

'^  ^  abundance  of  thanks,  for  saving  therh  from  the  dis- 

"^  which  they  would,  perhaps,  have  experienced,  had 

K     %^^  ken  the  serious  task  of  reviewnig  Mrs.  Hanwa/s 

^^'  ^tfS  To  Miss  Caroline,  or  Miss  Fanny,  confined  at 

^:.  oany  on  a  rainy  afternoon,  and  who  has  con* 

\^^  \%  hope  of  a  rich  treat  from  the  last  new 

*^  been  dispatched  to  prociire,  it  must  as- 

^  'ng  to  find,  thut  the  anxiously-expected 

^  *upid*'  that  she  cannot  get  through  it; 

.  resource  thart  to  strum  over  a^ain  her 

iialf  a  rose,  or  a  bit  of  a  tree,  or  add  a  score 

|jiece  of  netting,  which  is  now  taken  up  for  the 

.a  fiftieth  time.     It  is  to  avert  from  ihe  fair  such  a 

.  evil  as  this,  that  we  encounter  Christabelle.    Forewarned^ 

.earmed,  says  the  old  adage. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  inform  all  those  whom  it  may  con« 
<eern,  that  Mrs.  Hanway  has  a  high-souled  contempt  of  the 
rules  which  have  been  established  by  such  musty  fellows  as  Lind- 
ley  Murray^  and  others  of  his  dogmatical  and  overbearing  class* 
8he  disdains  to  be  trammelled  by  the  tyrannical  laws  of  gram- 
mar. Accordingly  she  indulges  in  a  most  revolutionary  licence, 
with  respect  to  persons,  moods,  and  tenses,  and  to  the  con- 
struction of  her  sentences.  In  fact,  some  of  her  sentences 
look  as  if^hey  had  been  composed  from  fragments  shaken 
in  a  bag,  and  written  down,  as  they  were  drawn  out  by  chance. 
The  following  passage,  which  occurs  in  her  dedication  to  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  will  afford  but  a  feeble  idea  of  her  peculiar 
style.  It  is  far  outdone  by  numberless  passages  in  the  novel 
itself, 

*^  Your  Royal  Highness,  humane,  equitable,  and  just,  whose  ear 
is  ever  open  to  a  tale  of  woe,  and  your  hand  always  ready  to  re- 
lieve distress,  firom  your  exalted  sphere  you  descend  with  benignity 
to  commiserate  the  sufferings  of  the  poor.  You  are  always  to  ba 
found  in  the  Senate,  pleading  with  energetic,  powerful  oratory,  the 
cause  of  humanity,  desirous  to  behold  restored  to  freedom  Afric'a 
sable  sons,  to  see  them  enfranchised  from  their  galling  chains,  their 
unjust  thraldom,  their  enforced  slavery !  \  ou  have  also  zealouslj 
endeavoured  to  emancipate  from  restrictions  no  longer  deemed  ne- 
cessary, in  this  enlightened  era  of  Britain,  which  were  imposed  in 
turbulent  -and  factious  times,  upon  our  Catholic  brethren ;  n^en 
who,  with  ourselves,  acknowledge  the  same  God,  whom  they  wor- 
ship in  spirit,  faith,  and  truth!*' 

With  language  she  takes  the  same  liberties  as  she  does  with 

grammar.     She  lells  us  of  **  tht-  uinniscient  voice  of  truth,"  of 

!f  (i^oughli  which  soaied  into  the  <2;reat  emporium/'  of  ^'a  bosons 

"  •  alwayf^ 
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always  lalkiog  against  persons/'  of  a  natural  child^  the  prodficf 
of  '*  di^r^ceful  coatiiinacy/'  of  "  that  attenuating  thiead  which 
unites  the  parent  and  offspring  throughout  the  spacious  universe,'' 
and  of  ''  an  encumbrance  that  had  long  hung  like  a  loadstone 
round  a  nian*s  neck.^  But  her  choicest  effort  in  this  vi'ay  is  per-> 
laps  that  which  follows :  '^  Jeannette  and  Marianne  obeyed  tlie 
summons ;  but  Catherine  and  myself  sat  watching  the  lurid  at- 
mosphere^ and  admiring  the  brilliant  light  it  shed  on  the  sur- 
rounding scenery/* 

In  the  figurative  and  rhetorical  style  she  is  singularly  excellent. 
What  can  be  finer  than  such  sentences  as  these  ? — '^  The  finest 
face  gro%i^  familiar  by  beiifg  constandy  contemplated,  and  is  too 
frequently  turned  from,  if  not  with  disgust,  with  apathetic  indif- 
ference, to  behold  some  newer  constellation,  whose  beams  have 
not  palled  on  the  sense  by  repetition,  whose  features  are  not 
grown  callous  by  worldly  usages,  who  retains  that  timid  mo- 
desty, that  retiring  bashfulness  that  blushes  at  the  rude,stare,  the 
insolent  remark,  and  bold  manners  of  men  of  fashion/' — "  From, 
those  combustible  spirits  springs  the  germ  of  revolution,  a  tree 
that  flourishes  in  troubled  waters,  branching  out  into  those  rami- 
fications that  generate  ingratitude,  revenge,  robbery,  cruelty, 
lust,  and  murder." — "  Sir  Everard  might  be  typified  as  an  elec- 
tric machine  that  emits  brilliant  sparks,  whose  corruscations 
vivify  and  enlighten  the  world,  but,  overcharged  with  fluid,  it 
bursts ;  and  the  inflammable  materials,  by  repercussion,  destroy 
his  best  intentions,  a^d  w^und  himself!" — We  have  occasioned 
that  mystery  whi^i  arose  from  imperious  circumstances,  to  vanish 
by  a  touch  from  the  all  powerful  talisman  of  truth  ;•  thus  en- 
abling them  to  unravel  the  puzzle(|  skein  wove  by  the  fatal 
sisters ! 

For  some  words  Mrs.  Hanway  seems  to  feel  a  peculiar  affec- 
tion, aod  she  crowds  them  into  her  pages  as  frequently  as  she 
can.  All  hard  hearts  are  *'  petrescent,**  and  all  cold  ones  '*  apa- 
thetic;" every  thing  foreseen  or  foreboded,  is  "vaticinated," 
every  thing  increased,  is  **  exacerbated/'  every  thing  that  is  called 
forth  is  "  elicited,*'  and  every  thing  that  is  urged  forward  is 
*'  propelled."  *'  Poverty,**  says  she,  *'  intenerates  the  heart, 
while  riches  render  it  petrescent.'^  £ntendered,  or  intendered, 
is,  however,  her  usual  expression  for  "  softened."  Sometimes 
she  finds  the  English  language  too  poor  to  supply  her  wants,  and 
she  then  coins  a  few  such  words  as  '^  to  obdurate/*  **^  to  obli- 
vionise/*  *'  unaliened,"  "  stroamers/'  and  ''  adulated/'  the  last  of 
which,  it  is  necessary  to  say,  staucts  for  beloved,  admired,  adored. 
We  trust  that  Mr.  Todd  will  not  forget  to  insert  these  valuable 
words  in  his  new  edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary. 

We  also  recommend  to  the  future  editors  of  Shakespeare  and 
Milton,  the  following  judicious  readings  of  JVJrs.  Hanway :  for 

Shakespeare's 
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Shakespeare's  *'  fall  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing/' 
rfead  **  full  of  fire  and  fury,'*  SCc;  and  for  Aliiton  s  *'  the  mind  is 
its  own  place/'  read  ^'  the  mind  is  its  own  palace."  It  cannot 
foil  to  be  observed,  what  an  advantage  is  obtained,  on  the  side,  of 
grandeur,  by  substituting  "  palace*'  in  the  stead  of**  place.'* 

Over  matter  of  fact,  and  even  over  time  and  space,  Mrs. 
Hanway  exercises  a  despoticf  controul.  She  confounds  persons 
and  things,  and  perverts  circumstances  aud  dates,  with  all  ima- 
ginable facility.  One  rather  ludicrous  example  of  her  talent  in 
this  way  may  not  be  unamusing.  That  National  Convention 
which  trampled  on  Christianity,  and  decreed  that  death  as  an 
eternal  sleep,  she  represents  as  trying  her  heroine,  for  having  in-. 
suited  religion  !  But  her  master-stroke  of  conjuration  must  be 
placed  under  the  head  of  geography.  By  one  flourish  of  her 
magical  pen,  she  has  contrived  to  open  a  communication  between 
the  Bristol  Channel  and  the  Lake  of  Geneva ;  and,  of  course^ 
to  introduce  British  vessels  on  that  Lake.  To  this  feat  she  was 
doubtless  excited  by  a  laudable  desire  of  emulating  the  old  ro- 
mancers and  playwrights,  who  never  suffered  any  natural 
obstacles  to  stand  in  the  way  of  Uie  movements  of  their  cha- 
racters. 

We  must  now  take  our  leave  of  Mrs.  Hanway ;  and  we  shall 
do  it  without  casting  a  single  *^  longing,  lingering'  look  behind,'* 
even  though  our  acquaintance  may  never  be  renewed.  *'  Many 
years,**  she  says,  '*  were  bestowed  in  composing  and  arranging 
llie  Maid  of  Rouen  :'*  and,  therefore,  if  she  always  write  thus 
slowly^  we  shall  at  least  have  a  long  respite.  She  will  probably 
consider  our  strictures  on  her  volumes  as  **  the  unjust  castiga- 
tipn  of  hypercriticism" ;  but  our  readers  will,  we  flatter  ourselves, 
acknowledge  that  she  stands  fully  convicted  on  her  own  evidence. 
As  a  proof  that,  for  what  she  has  inflicted  on  us,  we  harbour  no 
n^alice  against  her,  we  will  give  her  at  parting  a  word  ,or  two  of 
fjuendty  counsel.  We  earnestly  recommend  to  her,  to  procure, 
without  delay,  a  grammar  and  a  dictionary  of  her  native  lan- 
guage ;  and  not,  on  any  account  or  pretence,  to  write  another 
line,  before  she  lias  made  herself  mistress  of  the  contents  of 
those  valuable  books. 
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Art.  I.  The  Excursion ;  being  Part  of  the  Recluse,  a 
Poem,  By  William  Wordsworth.  4to.  447.  pp.  21.  2s, 
Longman  and  Co.     1 S  J  4. 

xHE  name  of  metaphysical,  by  which  Johnson  has  distin- 
guished the  poetry  of  Donne,  Cowley,  and  their  imitatorsj 
might  perhaps  as  justly,  though  somewhat  in  a  different  sense^ 
be  applied,  in  our  own  days,  to  that  class  of  writers,  in  which 
Mr.  Wordsworth  holds  so  distinguished  a  place.  It  is  not  meant 
that  there  exists  any  striking  resemblance  in  their  modes  of  think- 
ing and  writing,  any  farther  than  as  they  are  both  careless  how 
far  they  wander  from  common  associations  of  thought  and  lan- 
guage. Not  content,  as  roost  imitators  of  nature  have  been, 
with  embodying  the  brighter  hues  which  play  pn  the  surfaces  of 
things,  both  these  schools  have  searched  deeply  into  their 
hidden  workings  and  mutual  attractions :  but  as  their  objects  were 
very  different,  so  they  did  not  collect  the  same  materials,  nor 
make  the  same  use  of  them.  The  metaphysical  poets  of  the  se- 
venteenth ceptury,  seem  to  have  sought  out  for  nothing  but  re« 
mote  resemblances  in  things  apparently  the  most  unlike :  they 
assemble  at  will  brilliant  images  from  all  quarters,  and  their  de- 
light is  to  shew  what  rapid,  dexterous,  and  manifold  permuta- 
tions and  combinations  may  be  made  of  them  :  we  are  thus  per- 
petually amused  by  the  spirit  and  luxuriance  of  the  author,  but 
are  ready  enough  to  lay  down  the  book  for  any  other  gaudy  or 
glittering  amusement.  For  what  reason,  except  that  in  all  Uiis 
there  is  nothing  to  melt  or  ennoble  or  calm  the  spirit  ?  nothing 
which  can  be  brought  to  our  minds  by  our  daily  and  hourly  occu- 
pations and  feelings,  which  comes  home  ''  to  our  business"  and 
'f  bosom,'*  mixing  itself  with  our  goings  out  and  our  comings  in, 
our  fireside  talk  and  our  nightly  reveries?  The  defect  will  be  more 
distinctly  felt,  if  we  look  to  the  result  of  a  different  sort  of  meta- 
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'  physical  observation^  as  exemplified  in  the  writings  of  Our  authdf 
and  of  others  his  partners  in  friendship  and  in  fame.  These 
also  are  metaphysicians,  but  they  have  analysed  misd  and  mat- 
ttTf  not  with  a  purpose  of  cold  and  barren  speculation^  nor  of 
glittering  and  useless  comparison,  like  their  predecessors  just 
mentioned  :  but  considering  that  the  end  of  poetry  is  to  instruct 
through  the  imagination  and  the  passions,  tliey  have  regarde^l 
every  thing  naturally  felt  or  imagined  by  man  as  being,  so  far,  a 
proper  subject  for  them  ;  and  tliey  have  used  their  abstract  know 
ledge,  not  to  provide  playthings  for  the  fancy,  but  to  furnish  a 
clue  to  the  windings  of  the  heart.  The  consequence  is^  that 
their  poetry  is  every  where  deeply  and  highly  tinctured  with 
feeling :  it  may  be  often  obscure,  sometimes  trivial,  but  it  czxk 
iiever  be  unimpassjoned.  Peculiar  as  it  seems  in  its  principles^ 
and  refined  in  its  operations,  we  must  not  expect  that  it  should 
ever  be  universally  popular,  but  it  will  meet  with  few  moderate 
partizans :  where  it  is  admired,  it  will  be  beloved  and  idolized. 

Of  Mr.  Wordsworth  this  is  more  especially  true,  because  he 
Las  deviated  farthest  and  most  avowedly  from  the  ordinary  track> 
and  is  constantly  professing  and  enforcing  his  peculiar  notions; 
^'hich,  if  they  be  not  truely  poetical,  and  such  as  to  furnish  not 
thought  only,  but  materials  for  thinking,  impressions  deep  and 
lasting  as  well  as  strong' impukes,  they  cannot  but  afford  more 
disgust  than  the  common  frailties  of  authors,  inasmuch  as  thej 
are  more  obvious  and  obtrusive.  Ue  owes  it  therefore  to  his 
own  fair  fame  distinctly  to  set  forth  the  principles," on  which 
tests  a  practice  so^repggnant  in  many  instances  to  his  readers' 
habits  of  judging.  Shice  his  poetry  is  the  shadow  of  his  phi- 
losophy, the  result  of  intense  reflection  and  a  peculiar  way  of 
combining  and  abstracting,  its  interest  depends  in  a  great  mea- 
sure on  a  right  understanding  of  the  process  which  formed  \U 
But  there  are  few  who  have  music  enough  in  their  souls  to  un- 
ravel for  themselves  his  abstruser  harmonies :  only  let  him  sound 
the  key*note,  and  the  apparent  confusion  will  vanish  :  let  him 
iaake  hjs  tones  v\ell  understood,  and  they  will  be  to  every  ear 
delightful,  to  every  soul  elevating :  till  then  they  can  delight  and 
improve  those  only,  who  have  fancy  enough  to  transport  them- 
selves into  the  poet's  circumstances  and  mood  of  mind,  and 
leisure  enough  to  work  out  witii  him  the  specidations  and  feel- 
ings conseqiunt  thereupon.  In  default,  however,  of. time  or  in- 
clination on  his  own  part,  may  it  be  allowed  to  us,  who  admire 
him  on  principle,  to  state,  more  fully  than  under  common  cir« 
cumstances,  tliat  conception  of  his  M'ritings,  \a  hether  rightly  or 
wrongly  formed,  on  which  we  ground  our  admiration :  dis- 
charging thereby^  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  our  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  poet^  and  sbewipg,  perhaps^  to  some  who  have  paid  less  at* 
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lention  to  the  subject^  how  they  may  improve  themselves  by  the 
poem,  and  unlock  all  its  treasures  of  noble  and  benevolent  emo- 
tions. 

The  principles^  theh^  ^hich  seem  to  us  to  shine  like  a  glorjr 
round  every  page  of  true  poetry,  and  which  thie  present  work 
seems  principally  intended  to  enfoice,  are  these ;  that  whatso- 
ever material  or  temporary  exists  before  our  senses,  is  capable 
of  being  associated,  in  our  minds,  with  something  spiritual  and 
eternal ;  that  such  associations  tend  to  ennoble  and  purify  the 
heart ;  lastly,  that  the  end  of  descriptive  verse  is  to  make  them 
habitual  to  our  minds,  and  its  business,  to  unfold  and  exem*^ 
plify  them  ;  to  teach  men  to 

^^  Find  tongues  in  trees>  books  in  the  running  brooks^ 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing." 

Or^  as  one  hath  sung  yet  more  divinely, 

'<  Man  is  the  world's  high-priest,  and  doth  present- 

The  sacrifice  for  all,  while  they  below 
Unto  the  service  mutter  an  assent, 

Such  as  springs  use  that  fall,  and  winds  that  blow.'' 

Whosoever  shall  act  up  to  these  words  in  their  full  import, 
as  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  done,  must  of  coufte  expect  to  be 
laughed  down  by  those  whose  imaginations  are  too  dull  to  per. 
eeive^  and  whose  hearts  are  too  hard  to  feel  aught  beyond  the 
hurry  and  the  bustle  of  the  world  around  them  ;  by  those,  who 
can  perceive  no  joy  in  communing  with  themselves,  or  with  the 
works  of  nature  ;  who  like  Fleet-street  as  well  as  Valcluse,  and 
the  Canal  in  St.  James's  Park  better  than  Windermere ;  whose 
minds  are  set  upon  intrigues  and  fees,  business  and  bustle^ 
places  and  preferments,  and  all  the  toilsome  varieties  of  digging 
and  delving,  which  *^  the  least  erected  spirit  that  fell''  exacts  of 
his  votaries.  To  such  as  these  the  retired  poet  cannot  speak : 
they  have  not  learned  the  alphabet  of  his  language ;  but  there 
are  many  of  better  and  more  honest  feelingS)  delighted  according, 
to  rule  by  sceneiy  and  verse,  who  are  yet  so  startled  by  the  new 
and  abtruse  combinations  which  this  principle  has  produced, 
that  they  throw  the  book  aside  in  disgust,  pronouncing  the 
author  puerile  or  unintelligible ;  whom,  if  they  had  met  with 
earlier  in  life,  before  thei^  habits  of  criticism  were  formed,  they 
would  readily  have  excused  and  admired  him.  Tliese  are  the 
meui  to  whom  we  would  fain  speak  a  good  word  for  Mr.  Words« 
worth  and  his  theory ;  and,  as  among  them  one  argument  from 
authority  is  worth  two  from  speculation,  we  will  refer  them  in 
the'first  place  to  the  direct  testimony  and  example  of  some  of 
the  brightest  luminaries  of  the  land.  Bishop  Hall  shall  be  the 
fir8t,^who,  in  his  Proeme  to  Occasional!  Meditations,  thus  ini 
few  words  delivers  the  rule  in  question  ; 

a  g  8  f*'  Our 
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**  Our  active  soul  can  no  more  forbear  to  think,  than  the  ey^  > 
can  chuse  but  see  when  it  is  open.     To  doe  well,  no  object  shoiud . 
pass  us  without  u6e ;  every  thing  that  we  see  reads  us  new  lectures 
of  wisdom  and  piety.    It  is  a  shame  for  a  man  to  be  ignorant  or 
godless  under  so  many  teachers.     For  me,  t  would  not  wish  to  live 
longer  than  I  shall  be  the  better  for  my  eyes :  and  have  thought  it ' 
thankworthy  thus  to  teach  weak  minds  to  improve  their  thoughts 
upon  all  like  occasions.'' 

But  the  great  teacher  as  well  as  exemplar  of  this  branch  of 
Christian  discipline  was  Robert  Boyle^  whose  preface  to  his 
Occasional  Reflections  is  as  sound  in  philosophy^  as  the  work 
itself  is  rich  in  poetry  and  devotion.  He  has  there  shewn  at 
lai^e  the  good  effects  of  the  habit  on  the  mind  and  heart,  com- 
prehending all  in  one  word,  *'  heavenly  raindedness."  There  he 
has  taught  us  to  make  the  whole  world  a  school  of  wisdom,  to 
tiansmute  every  pebble  that  lies  in  our  way  into  a  precious 
jewel,  every  chance  breath  of  air  into  a  whisper  from  heaven. 
The  exclusion  of  proud  and  impure  thoughts  from  the  imagina- 
tion is  the  least  advantage  which  we  might  thus  ensure  to  our- 
selves. *  The'hekrt  also  yfould  be  partaker  of  the  benefit ;  for 
the  influence  of  these  two  is  s^lways  reciprocal,  and  with  what^o« 
ever  we  engage  our  fancy  long,  that  is  sure  to  become,  if  wiAin> 
our  reach,  an  object  of  o^r  hopes  or  fears.  Moreover,  bj 
considering  all  things  sensible  with  respect  to  some  higher 
power,  we  are  more  likely  to  get  an  insight  into  final  causes,  and 
all  the  wonderful  ways  of  Providence ;  and,  above  all,  it  tends  to 
give  an  habitual  sense  of  the  presence  of  God. 

<<  In  a  word,  when  the  devout  soul  is  come  to  make  that  true 
use  of  the  creatures,  as  to  look  upon  them  as  men  do  upon  water, 
that  the  sun  gilds  with  his  beams ;  that  is,  not  so  much  for  itself  as 
for  the  reflective  virtue  it  has  to  represent  a  more  glorious  object: 
and  when  she  has,  by  long  practice,  accustomed  herself  to  spi- 
ritualize all  the  objects  and  accidents  that  occur  to  her,  I  see 
.  not  why  that  practice  may  notvbe  one  of  the  most  effectual  means 
for  making  good  that  magnificent  assertion  of  the  apostle,  *  That 
idl  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God :'  a  devout 
occasional  meditation,  from  how  low  a  theme  soever  it  takes  its  rise, 
bemg  like  Jacob's  ladder,  whereof  though  the  foot  leaned  on  tbjs 
earth,  the  top  reached  up  to  heaven  *•" 

• 

The  poetical  use  of  this  habit  is  no  less  obvious  than  its  reli^ 
gious  and  moral  application.  Such  as  may  be  willing  with  us  to 
believe,  that  poetry  has  for  its  object  the  teaching  man  truth 
through  the  fancy  and  the  affections,  or,  as  the  same  hath  been 

*  Boyle's  Works,  voLii.  p.  161.  folio. 
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fax  better  expressed;  tfmt  its  essence  is  '^  impassioned  inMtpmt" 
tive  reason  :*'  these  will  be  at  no  less  to  discern  bow  needful  it  is 
that  the  poet  should  form  such  associations^  before  the  descrip- 
tion of  natural  objects  can  form  any  part  of  his  work.  It  ia 
bringing  fire  from  heaven  to  mix  up  with  the  clay^  ere  the  Pro* 
methean  rod  can  give  it  life  and  motion.  In  proportion  as  it  is 
successfully  practised,  all  things  material  become  invested  with 
the  splendours  of  mind :  till  in  the  end  not  a  form^  not  a  colour, 
not  a  motion  in  the  boundless  landscape  of  nature,  animate  and 
inanimate,  but  is  waited  on  by  sdme  feeling  of  th^  heart>  or  ^me 
shadow  bodied  forth  by  the  imagination.  And  whereas  the  ex- 
ternal or  historical  delineation  of  each  object  can  be  but  one^ 
the  treasures  of  poetical  description,  ^hus  conducted,  are  as  va« 
rious  and  inexhaustible  as  the  workings  of  the  mind  of  ,maD. 
But  even  waving  what  may  be  paradoxical  in  this  doctrine,  and 
avoiding  any  discussion  which  may  call  up  that  question  with  a 
thousand  answers.  What  is  poetry  ?  it  may  be  enough  to  consi* 
der,  that  in  painting  with  words,  no  less  than  with  colours^ 
those  artists  are  always  considered  as  the  best,  who  ninke  us 
feel  as  well  a»  see  their  Mork, and  excite  sympathy  as  well  as  ad- 
miration. 

It  would  be  a  very  engaging  task  to  trace  the  [>rogress  of  de« 
scriptive  poetry  with  a  view  to  this  principle,  to  mark  how  the 
^eat  hierophants  of  nature  have  instinctively  used  it  as  the  true 
key  to  her  high  mysteries,  and  how  among  her  inferior  minis^ 
ters  it  has  had  more  or  less  influence  according  to  circumstances 
of  age,  nation,  and  character.  Ancient  Greece,  the  laud  of  fair 
forms,  delicious  airs,  and  leisurely  contemplative  habit,  availed 
herself  of  it  both  in  her  poetry  and  her  mythology  to  theuller 
most  that  her  corrupt  religion  would  allow. 

**  In  that  fair  clime  the  lonely  herdsman,  stretched 
On  the  soft  grass  through  half  a  summer's  day 
With  music  lull'd  his  indolent  repose : 
And,  in  some  fit  of  weariness,  if  he, 
,  When  his  own  breath  was  silent,  chanc'd  to  hear 

A  distant  strain,  far  sweeter  than  the  sounds 
Which  his  poor  skill  could  make,  his  fancy  fetch'd. 
Even  from  the  blazing  chariot  of  the  sun, 
A  beardless  youth,  who  touch'd  a  golden  lute. 
And  fiU'd  th*  illumin'd  groves  with  ravishment. 
The  nightly  hunter,  lifting  up  his  eyes 
Towards  the  crescent  moon,  with  grateful  heart 
Call'd  on  the  lovely  wanderer  who  bestow'd 
lliat  timely  light,  to  share  his  joyous  sport : 
And  hence,  a  beaming  goddess  with  her  nyrop!ii^ 
Across  the  lawn  and  through  the  darksome  grov^ 
(Not  unaccompanied  with  tuneful  note& 
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By  eclio  multiplied  from  rock  or  cave) 
,    ,  Swept  in  the  storm  of  chase,  as  m.oon  and  statV 
Glance  rapidly  along  the  clouded  heavens^ 
When  winds  are  blowing  strong.     The  traveller  slake^ 
.  His  thirst  from  rill  qr  gushing  fount,  and  thank'd 
Tlie  naiad.     Sunbeams  upon  distant  hills 
Gliding  apace,  with  shadows  in  their  train. 
Might,  with  small  help  from  fancy,  be  traiisform'd 
Into  fleet  Oreads  sporting' visibly,  &c/'    P.  179. 

The  Romans  were  too  busy  in  governing  the  world ;  thei| 
skies  were  less  serene,  and  their  religion  more  civil  and  less  ima- 
gi»ative  than  the  Greek.  Accordingly^  we  fiiid  the  clesprigtioii|| 
of  their,  minor  poets  in  general  less  touching. 

^*  The  woods  and  shores  are  forsaken  of  their  nymphs; 

Prom  haunted  spring,  and  dale 

Edg'd  with  poplar  pale, 
Tlie  piarting  genius  is  with  sighing  sent.** 

The  influence  of  the  sister  art  is  too  apparent :  the  work  ]$ 
beautiful  in  its  kind,  but  it  lies  lifeless  before  us.  This  is  toq 
often  the  case  in  all  the  Latin  poets  that  we  know,  except  th^ 
two  mighty  enchanters,  Virgil  and  Lucretius,  whose  descriptions 
each  in  their  kind  possess  absolute  sway  over  us,  the  one  by  hiai 
sweetness  captivating  the  heart;  the  othei-  by  his  awfulness 
thrilling  and  overpowering  the  imagination. 

VVJien .  poetry  revived  in  modern  Europe,  superstition  had 
again  been  at  work,  peopling  the  landscape  with  a  new  set  pf 
shadow  s,  and,  in  copying  the  visible  and  external  forms  of 
things,  it  was  not  possible  to  leave  out  the  airy  drfipery  of  sym^ 
pathies  and  fancies,  wherewith  she  had  invested  them.  Onc| 
principal  reason,  why  the  descriptions  of  the  Italians  and  of 
our  own  best  and  oldest  bards  do  so  thoroughly  enthrall  the 
mind,  may  be  this ;  that  when  they  wrote,  tl^e  impressions  of 
chivalrous  and  monastic  enthusiasm  were  not  q[uite  worn  out  of 
the  surface  of  nature,  and  every  tree  aiid  every  spring  was 
haunted  by  remembraiices  of  love  and  piety.  At  the  same  timci 
the  spirit  of  the  age  exercising  them  in  free  enquiry,  they  vutrd 
ever  striking  out  new  combinations,  and  searching  all  the  depths 
of  analogy ;  whence  it  came  to  pass  that  they  were  at  once'  the 
most  imaginative  and  ,the  most  pbilosophjcaiof  all  observers; 
and  if  ever  the  archeiype  of  perfect  descriptive  poetry  was  pre-^ 
sent  in'  man's  mind,  it  was  extracted  from  the  pages  of  the  poets 
in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  and  he  who  framed  it  for  himself  wa^ 
MiltonV 

'    But  the  blaze  of  that  day  was  too  bright  to  last :  in  the  next 
generation^  aided  by  drtifi^ial  xnanners  and  a  satirical^  heartless 
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^{rit  of  criticism^  the  form  of  poetry  begun  to  encroach  on  it« 
substance,  and  ^scenes  were  described  for  the  mere  sake  of  de- 
scribing them,  on  the  same  principle  that  versiiication  was 
turned  into  a  game  of  battledoie  and  shuttlecock ;  the  reader's 
desire  of  amusement  at  the  least  possible  expence  of  thought, 
producing,  in  the  writer,  an  effort-  to  make  the  pleasure  derivable 
from  his  work  as  near  to  that  of  mere  animal  sensation  as  might 
be.  Yet  many  men  of  sense  and  spirit  were  reconciled  to  the 
couplet  style,  by  the  strong  lines  which  it  occasi@nally  produced, 
forgetting  (the  exclusive  admirers'  Of  Dry  den  especially)  that 
fnere  condensation  of  thought  is  not  poetry,  and  that  the  true 
Pierian  spring  flows  bright  and  pure,  as  well  as  deep. 

The  shackles  ho\vever  w>ere  burst  by  Thonison  and  Collins 
and  Aken^ide,  and,  since  their  day,  the  works  of  nature  have 
not  wanted  observers  able  and  willing  to  deduce  from  them- les- 
sons, which  Providence,  if  we  may  speak  it  without  presump- 
tion, intended  them  to  convey.  But  none  have  ever  entered  so 
profoundly  into  this  theory  of  their  art  as  those  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Lake  Poets,  particularly  Mr.  Words- 
worth, who  being  by  nature  endowed  with  feelings  of  exquisite 
delicacy,  by  fortune  placed  irt  the  very  palace  of  solitude  and 
contemplation,  by  education  and  habit  taught  to  love  what  is 
lovely,  and  revere  what  is  sacred,  has  made  it  his  daily  and 
hourly  business  to  spiritualize  all  sensible  objects ;  and  hath  not 
been  afraid  or  ashamed  of  reflecting  seriously  and  deeply  (for 
there  is  surely  room  for  deep  and  serious  reflection)  on  the 
humblest  and  most  trivial  accidents  of  scenery  and  character. 

What  he  has  thus  felt,  he  has  made  known  with  too  little 
respect  for  *^  the  age  of  sophists,  oeconomists,  and  calculators  ;'* 
and  often,  we  must  in  earnest  allow,  with  too  manifest  a  disre- 
gard of  the  common  notions  of  men  on  poetical  subjects.  Still, 
that  he  is  not  so  thoroughly  heretical  as  many  suppose ;  that 
where  he  is  wTong,  he  is  wrong  by  the  misapplication  of  right 
principles^  not  by  the  wilful  adoption  of  erroneous  ones,  and 
that  where  he  excels,  he  excels  in  the  highest  kind,  even  in  the 
walks  of  Milton  and  Spenser,  and  all  those  who  have  immor- 
talized the  perishable  things  which  they  described,  by  joining 
them  with  the  eternal  things  which  all  hope  or  imagine ;  these 
are  positions  which  we  find  forcing  themselves  more  and  more 
on  our  minds,  the  more  diligently  we  study  his  woits,  and 
compare  them  with  the  remains  of  those  mighty  masters. 

We  have  thought  proper  to  preface  our  remarks  on  the  Excur- 
sion with  a  statement  of  this  principle,  which  seems  to  i\s  th« 
key  to  most  of  its  intricacies  and  many  of  its  highest  beauties* 
But  let  us  take  the  author's  own  exposition  of  it^ 
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«  Trtifit  me,  that  for  th'  instructed  tiin^  win  cd^6 
When  they  shall  meet  no  object  but  may  teach-  • 
Some  acceptable  lesson  to  their  minds 
Of  human  sufferings  or  of  human  joy. 
For  them  shall  all  things,  speak  of  man:  they  read 
Their  duties  in  all  forms ;  and  general  laws. 
And  local  accidents,  shall  t^nd  alike 
To  rouse,  to  urge,  wid  with  the  will  confer 
Tli^  ability  to  spread  the  blessings  wide 
Oif  true  philanthropy.    The  light  of  love 
Not  failing,  perseverance  from  their  steps        "^ 
Departing  not,  they  shall  at  length  obtain 
The  glorious  habit  by  which  sense  is  made 
Subservient  still  to  moral  purposes, 
Auxiliar  to  divine.     That  change  shall  clothe 
The  naked  spirit,  ceasing  to  deplore 
The  burthen  of  existence." 

Mr.  Wordsworth  has  embodied  this  amoi^  other  favourite 
speculations  in  a  long  Poem,,  to  be  called  the  Recluse,  '^  as 
having  for  its  principal  subject  the  sensations  and  opinions  of  a 
poet  living  iii  retirement/'  .  And  he  has  selected  this,  the  second 
of  three  parts  whereof  the  whole  work  is  to  consist,  because 
*'  baying  more  reference  to  passing  events  and  an  existing  state 
of  things  than  the  others,  greater  progress  was  naturally  made  in 
it ;"  nor  is  it  so  connected  with  them  as  to  be  hurt  by  separate 
publication :  for  it  is  in  itself  nothing  like  a  fragment,  but  a  com- 
plete body  of  thought  and  image^,  having  for  its  general  scope 
tp  teach  by  description,  and  by  simple  narrative  in  form  of  de- 
scription, th^t  lesson  pafamount  to  all  others,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  Boyle  drew  from  the  same  source,  *^  Th^t  all  things 
work  together  for  good  to  them  who  love  God  and  n^aR," 

"  .- — I         One  adequate  support 
For  the  calamities  of  mortal  life 
Exists,  one  only : — an  assur'd  belief 
That  the  procession  of  our  fate,  howe'er. 
Sad  or  disturb^,  is  order'd  by  a  Being 
Of  infinite  benevolence  and  power, 
Whose  everlasting  purposes  embrace 
All  accidents,  converting  them  te  good. 
The  darts  of  anguish  fix  not  where  the  sea^ 
Of  suffering  hath  been  thoroughly  fortified 
By  acquiescence  in  the  Will  Supreme 
For  time  and  for  eternity ;  by  faith, 
Faith  absolute  iA  God,  including  hope, 
And  the  defence  that  lies  in  boundless  love 
Of  his  perfections ;  with  habitual  dread'    - 
Of  aught  unworthily  conceived,  endured 
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«    •     '^ Impatiently ;  ill  done,  or  left  undone. 
To  the  dishonour  of  his  holy  name. 
Soul  of  our  soulsy  and  safeguard  of  the  world. 
Sustain,  Thou  only  canst,  the  sick  of  heart ! 
Restore  their  languid  spirits,  and  recall 
Their  lost  affections  unto  Thee,  and  Thuie !''    P.  14L 

This  is  the  lesson  ^nd  the  prayer  to  the  teaching  of  which  Mr. 
Wordsworth  has  turned  the  conversation  and  incidents  of  a  tw6 
days'  ramble  among  the  mountains  of  Cumberland.  The  tirst 
booic,  which  is  entiUed  '*  The  Wanderer,^  represents  the  meeting 
of  the  poet  with  an  old  friend^  one  of  the  chief  speakers  in  the 
moral  dialogues  which  follow ;  and  gives  an  account  of  his  edu- 
cation, and  habits  of  life  and  thought.  This  man  is  a  sort  of 
philosophical  Bums,  born  in  a  shepherd's  hutj  trained  among 
mountains  and  torrents  at  a  Scottish  village  school,  and  by  his 
solitary  occupation  exercised  in  reflection  and  poetry. 

**  O  then  what  soul  was  his,  when  on  the  tops 
Of  the  high  mountains,  he  beheld  the  sun 
Rise  up,  and  bathe  the  worhl  in  light  1  He  look'd — 
Ocean  and  earth,  t^e  solid  frame  of  earth 
And  ocean's  liquid  mass,  beneath  him  lay 
In  gladness  and  deep  joy.    The  clouds  were  touch'd. 
And  in  their  silent  faces  did  he  read 
Unutterable  love.     Sound  needed  none, 
Nor  any  voice  of  joy ;  his  spirit  drank 
The  spectacle;  sensation,  soul,  and  form 
,   All  melted  unto  him ;  they  swallow'd  up 
His  animal  being :  in  them  did  he  live. 
And  by  them  did  he  die :  they  were  his  life. 
In  such  access  of  mind,  in  such  high  hour 
Of  visitation  from  the  living  God, 
Thought  was  not :  in  enjoyment  it  expired. 
No  thanks  he  breath'd,  he  proffer'd  no  request ; 
Rapt  into  still  communion  that  transcends 
Th'  imperfect  offices  of  prayer  and  praise. 
His  mind  was  a  thanksgiving  to  the  power 
That  made  him :  it  was  blessedness  and  love.''     P,  13. 

We  could  almost  wish,  not  for  our  own  pleasure,  but  to 
avoid  scandalizing  such  as  feel  by  rule,  that  our  author  had  given 
a  being  thus  educated  some  higher  employment  than  that  of 

*<  A  vagrant  merchant  bent  beneath  his  load.'' 
Instinctively,  as  it  may  seem,  he  apologizes  for  it  himself. 

**  Yet  do  such  travellers  find  their  own  delight^ 
And  their  hard  service,  deem'd  debasing  now, 
.  .       Gain'd  merited  respect  in  simpler  times, 
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^  When  squire  and  priest,  and  they  who  round  th^m  iw^Yt 

In  rustic  sequestration,  all,  dependent 
Uppn  the  pedlar's  toil,  supplied  their  wants 
Or  pleai&'d  their  fancies,  with  the  wares  he  brought.** 

And  certainly,  they  who  feel  no  delight  in  the-sublimities  of 
this  man's  song,  and  the  devout  and  affecting  feelings  which  he 
utters^  merely  because  he  is  called  a  pedlar,  must  needs  lie  the 
flaxes  of  inames  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  that  is  a  kind 
pf  service  not  very  manly  nor  very  philosophical. 

With  this  ^*  grey-haired  wanderer,"  the  poet  surveys  a  ruinei) 
cottage  with  its  garden,  and  hears  from  him  the  tale  of  its  last 
inhabitant.  It  is  ^^  au  ordinary  sorrow  of  man's  life,^  yet  he 
ha9  made  it  singularly  affecting.  A  wedded  pair,  earning  their 
bread  in  comfort  and  industry,  are  smitten  first  by  faminej  tbei% 
ty  sickness,  then  by  want  of  employment. 

**  A  sad  reverse  it  was  for  him  who  long 
Had  fiird  with  plenty,  and  possessed  in  peace 
That  lonely  cottage.     At  his  door  he  stood. 
And  whistled  many  a  snatch  of  merry  tunes 
That  had  no 'mirth  in  them;  or  with  his  knife 
Carv'd  uncouth  figures  on  the  heads  of  sticks. 
Then,  not  less  idly,  sought,  thrpugh  every  nool^ 
In  house  or  garden,  any  casual  work 
Of  use  or  ornament,  and  with  a  strange,^ 
Amusing,  yet  uneasy  novelty. 
He  blended,  where  he  might,  the  various  tasM 
Of  summer,  autumn,  winter,  and  of  spring. 
But  this  endured  not :  his  good  humour  soon 
Became  a  weight  in  which  no  pleasure  was« 
And  poverty  brought  on  a  petted  mood 
And  a  sore  temper  :  day  by  day  he  droc^'d^ 
.  And  he  would  leave  his  work,  and  to  the  town. 
Without  an  errand  there,  direct  his  steps. 
Or  wander  here  and  there  among  the^fields. 
One  while  he  would  speak  lightly  of  his  babes. 
And  with  a  cruel  tongue :  at  other  times 
He  toss'd  them  with  a  false  unnatural  joy : 
And  'twas  a  rueful  thing  to  see  the  looks 
Of  the  poor  innocent  children.     *  Every  smile,* 
Said  Margaret  to  me,  here  beneath  these  trees, 
•  Made  my  heart  bleed.'  "    P.  30. 

Finally  he  is  driven  to  become  a  soldier :  he  quits  his  hom^ 
without  a  farewell,  and  no  more  is  heard  of  him.  The  gradual 
decay  of  his  wife  is  traced  through  the  different  visits  of  the 
pedlar,  as  by  one  who  knows  and  pities  human  miseries.  The 
story^  besides  its  inherent  beauty^  gives  greab  interest  to  the 
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pmgTGBB  of  the  poeiOi  by  the  developement  which  it  affords  of 
^he  pedlar's  character^  and  his  way  of  drawing  comfort  from  th^ 
•I^Sfervation  of  things  natural. 

*^  Be  wise  and  chearful,  and  no  longer  read 
Tlie  forms  of  things  with  an  unworthy  eye — 
She  sleeps  in  the  calm  earth,  and  peace  is  here* 
I  well  remember  that  those  very  plumes^ 
Those  weeds,  and  the  hiffh  spear-grass  on  that  waQ^ 
By  mist  and  silent  rain-drops  silver'd  o'er» 
A«  once  I  passed,  did  to  my  heart  convey 
So  still  an  image  of  tranquillity. 
So  calm  and  still,  and  look'd  so  beautiful 
Amid  th'  uneasy  thoughts  which  fillM  my  mind^ 
That  what  we  feel  o£  sorrow  and  despair, 
From  ruin  and  from  change,  and  all  the  grief 
The  passing  shews  of  being  leave  behind. 
Appeared  an  idle  dream,  that  could  not  live 
Where  meditation  was,     I  turned  away,  * 

And  walk'd  along  my  road  in  happiness.*'    P.  4% 

fFhe  second  book  introduces  us  to  a  new  character,  and  thci 
third  mak^  us  thoroughly  acquainted  with  him.  This  is  a  re« 
tired  man^  once  a  school-mate  of  th^  Wanderer^  who  having  no 
sound  principles^  had  been  first  dissipated^  then  happy  in  do- 
ipestic  life ;  but  having  lost  the  stay  of  th^t  happiness^  had  sunk 
in  despair.  Whether  his  bliss  or  his  despondency  be  more 
feelingly  described  is  hard  to  say. 

**  My  demerits  did  not  sue  in  vain 
To  Qne,  on  whose  mild  radiance  many  gazed 
With  hope,  and  all,  with  pleasure..    This  fair  bride-^. 
In  the  devotedness  of  youthful  love. 
Preferring  me  to  parents,  and  the  choir 
Of  gay  companions,  to  the  natal  roof. 
And  all  known  places  and  familiar  sights, 
(Resigned  with' sadness  gently  weighing  dowA  • 
Her  trembling  expectations,  but  no  more 
Than  djd  to  her  due  honour,  and  to  me 
Yielded,  that  day,  a  confidence  sublime 
'  In  what  I  had  to  build  upon) — this  bride. 
Young,  modest,  meek  and  beautiful,  I  led 
To  a  low  cQttage  in  a  sunny  bay. 
Where  the  salt  sea  innocuously  breaks. 
And  the  sea  breeze  as  innocently  breathes, 
Pn  Devon's  leafy  shore :  a  sheltered  hold, 
In  a  soft  clime  encouraging  the  soil 
To  a  luxuriant  bounty. 

Wild  were  the  walks  upon  those  lonely  downs, 
^rack  leading  into  track,  how  marked;  how  worn 
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Into  bright  Terdare,  among  fern  and  gorse 

Winding  away  its  never  ending  line. 

On  their  smooth  surface,  evidence  was  none  ; 

Buty  there,  lay  open  to  pur  daily  haunt^  ^ 

A  range  of  unappropriated  earth. 

Where  youth's  ambitious  feiet  might  move  at  large  ; 

Whence,  unmolested  Wanderers,  we  beheld 

The  shining  giver  of  the  day  diffuse 

His  brightness,  o'er  a  tract  of  sea  and  land 

Gay  as  our  spirits,  free  as  our  desires. 

As  our  enjoyments  boundless.    From  these  height* 

We  dropp'd,  at  pleasure,  into  syWan  combs^ 

Where  arbours  of  impenetrable  shade 

And  mossy  seats  detained  us  side  by  side, 

With  hearts  at  ease,  and  knowledge  in  our  hearts  < 

*  That  all  tlie  grove  and  all  the  day  wa»  ours*' "    P.  1  IS.  ' 

jifter  her  death, 

**  What  followed  cannot  be  review'd  in  thot^ht. 
Much  less  retraced  in  words.     If  she,  of  life 
Blameless,  so  intimate  with  love  and  joy, 
And  all  the  tender  motions  of  the  soul,  > 

Had  been  supplanted,  could  I  hope  to  stand? 
Infirm,  dependent,  and  how  destitute  1 
I  caird  on  dreams  and  visions,  to  disclose 
That  which  is  veiPd  from  waking  thought ;  conjor'd 
Eternity,  as  men  constrain  a  ghost         ' 
'  To  appear  and  answer;  to  the  grave  I  spake   • 
Imploringly ;  lookM  up^  and  ask'd  tlie  heaven$ 
If  Angels  traversed  their  coerulean  floors. 
If  fix*d  or  wandering  star  could  tidings  yield 
Of  the  departed  spirit:  what  abode 
It  occupies,  what  consciousness  retains 
Of  former  loves  and  interests  ?     Then  my  soul 
Turn'd  inward,  to  examine  of  what  stuff 
Time's  fetters  are  composed,  and  life  was  put 
To  inquisition  long  and  profitless. 
By  pain  of  heart,  now  check'd,  and  now  impelPa, 
The  intellectual  Power,  through  words  and  things, 
Went  sounding  on,  a  dim  and  perilous  way.'*         *  ^  **^ 

I 

.  He  was  awakened  from  his  trance  of  sorrows  by  the  French 
Kevolation,  and  for  a  time  felt  all  the  zeal  of  a  reformer ;  till 
being  gradually  undeceived  and  disappointed,  be  retirt^  to  that 
litter  solitude  in  which  he  is  here  found,  little  satisfied  witli  him- 
self, and  mistrusting  both  God  and  man.  Into  this  man's  mouth 
the  Poet  has  put  with  great  force  and  probability  the  usual  argu- 
ineuts  of  sceptics  and  de^pondeots  against  a  superintending  Pro- 
vidence^ 
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vidence,  and  the  final  prevalence  of  good  over  evil.  And  he  has 
answered  thcin  by  the  mouth  of  the  Wanderer  in  the  fourdi 
Book^  which  is  inscribed,  '^  Despondency  Corrected.*'  Our 
extracts  are  becoming  too  large,  but  we  cannot  grudge  our 
readers  the  delight  and  improvement  to  i)e  found  in  the  foUowiDg 
passage. 

<*  Then,  as  we  issued  from  that  covert  nook^ 
He  thus  continued,  lifling  up  his  eyes 
To  HeavetL     '  How  beautiful  this  dome  of  sky. 
And  the  vast  hills,  in  fluctuation  fix'd 
At  thy  command,  how  awful .!     Shall  the  soul. 
Human  and  rational,  report  of  thee 
Even  less  than  these  \     Be  mute  who  will,  who  can. 
Yet  I  will  praise  thee  with  empassion'd  voice ; 
My  lips,  that  may  forget  thee  in  the  crowd. 
Cannot  forget  thee  here ;  where  thou  hast  built 
F^r  thy  own  glory,  in  the  wilderness  ! 
Me  dtdst  thou  constitute  a  Priest  of  thine,' 
In  such  a  Temple  as  we  now  behold 
'  Rear'dfor  thy  presence;  therefore  am  I  bound 
To  worship,  here  and  every  where,  as  one 
Not  doom'd  to  ignorance,  though  forc'd  to  tread. 
From  childhood  up,  the  ways  of  Poverty ; 
Frdb  unreflecting  ignorance  preserved, 
And  from  debasement  rescu'd.     By  thy  grace 
The  particle  divine  remain'd  unquench'd. 
And,  mid  the  wild  weeds  of  a  rugged  soil,. 
Thy  bounty  caus'd  to  flourish  deathless  flowers. 
From  Paradise  transplanted.    Wintry  age 
Impends :  the  frost  will  gather  round  my  heart ; 
And,  if  they  wither,  I  am  worse  than  dead  1 
Come,  Labour,  when  the  worn-out  fame  requires 
Perpetual  sabbsith ;  come  disease  and  want ; 
And  sad  exclusion  through  decay  of  sense. 
But  leave  me  unabated  trust  in  Thee, 
And  let  thy  favour,  to  the  end  of  life. 
Inspire  me  with  ability  to  seek ' 
Repose  and  hope  among  eternal  things. 
Father  of  heaven  and  earth !  and  I  am  rich, 
.   And  will  possess  my  portion  in  content."      P.  142* 

He  then  points  out  resoures  against  Despondency,  in  the  con- 
templation of  truth  and  nature,  in  a  right  estimate  of  our  own 
insuflKciency,  in  the  study  of  natural  history,  in  rural  amusements, 
in  rural  legends ;  this  affords  scope  for  a  noble  digression  on  the 
origin  of  mythology,  and  for  an  animated  assertion  of  the  right 
which  the  will  and  affections,  as  well  as  the  reasoning  faculty, 
have  to  be  considered  in  the  training  of  man's  mind.  In  conclu- 
sion. 
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skm,  the  rule  of  associating  things  material  ^^'ith  things  spiritual 
is  enforced,  and  its  effects  thus  energetically  summed  up* 

**  So  build  we  Up  the  being  that  we  are. 
Thus,  deeply  drinking  in  tlie  soul  of  things. 
We  shall  be  wise  peHbrce :  and  while  inspired 
By  choice,  and  Conscious  that  the  will  is  free^ 
Unswerving  shall  we  moVe,  as  if  impell'd 
By  strict  necessity,  along  the  path 
Of  order  and  of  good..    Whatever  we  see, 
Whatever  we  feel,  by  agency  direct 
Or  indirect  shall  tend  to  feed  and  nurse 
Our  faculties,  shall  fix  in  calmer  seats 
Of  moral  strength,  and  raise  to  loftier  heights 
Of  love  divine,  our  intellectual  soul.''    P.  197« 

In  the  Fifth  Book,  ^^the  Pastor,''  the  doctrines  begin  to  be 
exemplified.  The  Solitary  has  left  his  cottage  to  accompany  his 
fiiendi  on  a  part  of  their  ramble,  and  coming  to  a  churcb.yard, 
they  are  led  to  consider  how  far  the  simple  mountaineers^  who 
tenant  most  of  those  graves,  were  concerned  with  the  evils  and 
consolations  which  they  have  been  speaking  of.  In  good  time 
the  Village  Pastor  appears,  and  is  requested  to  give  an  account  of 
his  dead  flock.  This  he  agrees  to,  repeating  first  the  arguments 
of  the  Wanderer,  only  with  more  distbctness  in  his  profession  o£^ 
Christianity.    "  Life,"  he  says, 

c«  ■  IS  energy  of  love. 

Divine  or  human,  exercis'd  in  pain. 
In  strife  and  tribulation,  and  ordained 
If  so  approved  and  sanctified,  to  pass 
Through  shades  and  silent  rest,  to  endless  joy/' 

Tliis  theme  is  followed  up  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  books, 
called,  *'  The  Church-yard  among  the  mountains ;"  in  which  a- 
great  number  of  characters,  such  as  might  be  supposed  gathered 
together  within  the  •  precincts  of  a  Cumberland  burying  ground, 
are  sketched  with  all  tlie  truth  of  Crabbe's  descriptive  pencil, 
•and  with  all  the  delicacy  of  Goldsmith's,  interspersed  with.many 
touches  such  as  none  but  Wordsworth  could  throw  in.  Every 
one  of  these  has  its  beauty,  some  sterner  and  some  lighter :  but 
the  longest  and  most  interesting  is  that  of  Ellen,  the  forsaken 
penitent.  Perhaps  all  poetry  might  be  fairly  challenged  to  pro- 
duce a  passage  of  sweeter  and  simpler  beauty  than  the  fol- 
lowing : 

'^  It  was  the  season  sweet,  of  budding  leaves. 
Of  days  advancing  tow'rds  their  utmost  length. 
And  small  birds  singing  to  their  happy  mates# 
Wild  is  the  music  of  th'  autumnal  wina  m 
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Among  the  faded  woods ;  but  these  blithe  notef 
.  Strike  the  deserted  to  the  h^art — I  speak 
Of  what  I  know,  and  what  we  feel  within. 
•^Beside  the  cottage  in  which  Ellen  dwelt, 
•Stands  a  tall  ash -tree,  to  whc^e  topinost  twig 
A  thrash  resorts,  and  annually  chants. 
At  morn  and  evening,  from  that  naked  perch, 
While  all  the  undergrove  is  thick  with  leaves^ 
A  time-beguiling  ditty,  for  delight 
Of  his  fond  partner,  silent  in  the  nest. 
— *  Ah  why,*  said  Ellen,  sighing  to  herself, 
^  Why  do  not  words,  and  kiss,  and  solemn  pledge^ 
And  nature  that  is  kind  in  woman's  breast, 
And  reason  that  in  man  is  wise  and  good. 
And  fear  of  him  who  is  a  righteous  Judge, 
Why  do  not  these  prevail  for  human  life 
To  Keep  two  hearts  together,  that  began 
Their  spring-time  with  one  love,  and  that  have  need 
Of  mutual  pity  and  forgiveness,  sweet 
To  grant,  or  be  received  ;  while  that  poor  bird— 
Oh,  come  and  hear  him,  thou  who  hast  to  nxe 
l^een  faithless,  hear  him,  though  a  lowly  creature. 
One  of  God's  simple  children  that  yet  know  not 
The  universal  Parent ;  how  he  sings. 
As  if  he  wished  the  firmament  of  heaven 
Should  listen,  and  give  back  to  him  the  volcf 
Of  his  triumphant  constancy  and  love ; 
The  proclamation  that  he  makes,  how  far 
His  darkness  doth  transcend  our  fickle  light  ?'*      P.  28S- 

la  the  eighth  book  we  are  conducted  to  the  parsonage,  and  in 
the  ninth  make  an  afternoon's  voyage  over  a  neighbouring  lake, 
Mfith  the  return  from  which  the  poem  closes,  the  effect  upon  th^i 
solitary  being  good,  but  not  complete  enough  to  be  called  con* 
version.  These  two  books  furnish  scenes  well  calculated  to 
come  in  aid  of  those  arguments  of  hope  and  comfort  which  fill 
those  before  them.  A  happy  family,  and  a  fine  summer's  even- 
ing, are  sights  of  themselves  well-nigh  sufficient  to  cure  de*. 
spondence*  Iti  this  part  of  the  work  we  find  some  political  di- 
gression ;  the  eighth  book  contains  a  dissertation  on  manufac<* 
lures,  and  their  baneful  result  on  the  souls  and  bodies  of  their 
slaves;  And  in  the  ninth,  the  sight  of  two  free-hearted  and 
Joyous  children  draws  from  the  wanderer  a  discourse  on  the  na- 
tural activity,  and  consequent  freedom  of  mind :  whence  he 
gathers  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  nation  in  no  wise  to  consider  her 
children  as  mere  instruments  for  making  money,  but  to  give 
ihem  as  far  as  may  be  an  equality  of  that  moral  and  religious  in* 
rtructiou,  whereon  the  true  liberty  depends,  and  for  the  sake  of 
which  aloa«  outward  freedomas  to  b$  valued. 

We 
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We  close  our  extracts  with  the  pastor's  thanksgivitig,  r^rettbg 
only  that  we  cannot  insert  the  whole  of  that  high-minded  prayer 
of  which  it  fofms  the  conclusion. 


it 


Oye  who  come 


To  kneel  devoutly  in  yon  reverend  pile, 

Call'd  to  such  office  by  the  peaceful  sound 

Of  Sabbath  bells;  and  ye,  who  sleep  in  earth> 

All  cares  forgotten,  round  its  hallow'd  walls  I 

For  you,  in  presence  of  this  little  band 

Gather'd  together  on  the  green  hill-side. 

Your  pastor  is  embolden'd  to  prefer 

Vocal  thanksgivings  to  th'  eternal  king: 

Whose  love,  whose  counsel,  whose  commands  have  mado 

Your  very  poorest  rich  in  peace  of  thought 

And  in  good  works :  and  him,  who  is  endow'd 

With  scantiest  knowledge,  master  of  all  truth 

Which  the  salvation  of  his  soul  requires. 

Conscious  of  that  abundant  favour  showered 

On  you,  the  children  of  my  humble  care ; — 

On  your  abodes,  and  this  beloved  land. 

Our  birth-place,  home,  and  country,  while  on  earA 

We  sojourn, — loudly  do  I  utter  thanks 

With  earnest  joy,  that  will  not  be  suppressed. 

These  barren  rocks,  your  stem  inheritanee ; 

These  fertile  fields,  that  recompence  yoqr  pains ; 

The  shadowy  vale,  the  sunny  mountain-top  ; 

Woods  waving  in  the  wind  their  lofly  heaos. 

Or  hushed ;  the  roaring  waters,  or  the  still ; 

They  see  the  ofiering  of  my  lifted  hands. 

They  hear  my  lips  present  their  sacrifice. 

They  know  if  I  oe  silent,  morn  or  even :  , 

For,  though  in  whispers  speaking,  the  full  heart 

Will  find  a  vent ;  and  thought  is  praise  to  Him, 

Audible  praise,  to  thee,  omniscient  mind, 

From  whom  all  gifts  descend,  all  blessings  flow.'*  P.  419* 

It  will  naturally  be  asked,  by  those  who  are  strangers  to  the 
work,  how  it  is  that  we  despair  of  the  popularity  of  a  poem  s.o 
noble  in  design,  and  so  lich  in  the  best  ingredients  of  beauty  as 
these  passages,  and  countless  more,  prove  the  Excursion  to  be. 
One  word  may  account  for  our  fears :  the  author  is  too  intent  on 
his  system.  Looking  exclusively  to  the  sacred  lesson  which  fie 
had  to  teach,  he  has  been  too  careless  on  the  one  hand  as  to  bis 
manner  of  teaching  it,  too  refined  oh  the  other  in  forcing  it  on 
all  occasions  into  notice.  To  the  former  cause  may  be  as- 
cribed many  prosaic  lines,  and  some  whole  paragraphs,  chiefly 
•f  description,  which,  though  they  succeed  in  placing  the 
scenes  described  full  in  the  attentive  reader's  eye^  and  in  pre- 
paring^ 
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'•  ... 

.{mring  him>  if  he  be  at  all  used  to  such  reflections^  (or  the  moral 
or  religious  discussion  \rhtch  is  to  follow^  must  needs  be  weari- 
feOne  tp  the  mass  of  thpse^  whose  jodgmenl  makes  the  fashioti 
of  the  day  in  these  matters.     For  example  : 

<<  Upon  a  semiclrque  of  turf-clad  ground 
The  hidden  nook  discovered  to  our  view 
A  mass  of  rock,  resembling,  as  it  lay 
Right  at  the  foot  of  that  moist  precipice, 
A  stranded  ship,  with  keel  upturned,  that  rests 
'  Fearless  c|£  winds  and  waves.    Three  several  stones  * 

Stood  near,  of  smaller^iize/ and  not  unlike 
To  monumental  pillars :  and,  from  these 
Some  little  space  clisjoin^dy  a  pair  were  seen, 
That  with  united  shoulders  bore  aloft 
A  fragment,  like  an  altar,  flat  and  smooth.  8:cJ'    'P.  9?« 

But  the  crying  sin  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  too  much  refine^ 
ment  in  the  application  of  spiritual  associations  to  natural 
objects.  Agreeing  with  him  to  tlfe  full  in  considering  this  as  the 
essence  of  Descriptive  Poetry,  we  yet  feel  and  lament  that  he 
has  not  sufficiently  distinguished  between  the  common  feelings 
of  mankind  and  the  wanderings  of  his  own  solitary  spirit.  He 
is  too  familiar  with  his  art  to  see  where  the  beginner  finds  diffi* 
culty.  He  listens  to  a  lamb  bleating,  or  gazeis  on  the  flight  of  % 
bird,  and  the  visionary  associations  which  spring  up  within  him 
he  takes  for  the  ordinary  stirrings  of  the  heart,  which  all  men 
who  have  leisure  to  feel  at  all,  must  feel  as  well  as  himself  al  the 
like  objects.  He  passes  abruptly  from  the  picture  to  the  result 
of  the  reverie  it  produced,  and  makes  his  writings  obscure  and 
fantastical  for  want  of  a  little  Care  in  unravelling  a  thread  of 
ideas  so  familiar  to  himself  that  he  deems  it  easy  to  all  mankind. 
This  was  to  be  expected  from  a  man  of  strong  imagination^ 
living  in  the  shadow  of  mountains,  amidst  the  roar  of  winds  and 
waters,  and  talking  daily  with  Nature  about  the  secret  things  of 
Providence.  If.  Mr.  Wi^rdsworth  had  reflected  enough  on  this 
tendency  of  a  life  like  his,  he  would  probably  have  smoothed 
off  many  allusions  which  now  come  so  abrupt  and  unexpected 
as  to  startle  even  his  more  experienced  readers ;  and  by  so  doing 
he  would  have  come  nearer  the  end  of  poetry ;  which  is  not 
perfected,  until  to  every  man  according  to  his  measure  the  cup 
of  delight  and  instruction  be  full. 

His  occasional  lapses  into  childish  and  trivial  allusion  may  be 
accounted  for,  from  the  same  tendency.  He  is  obscure,  when 
he  leaves  out  links  in  the  chain  of  association,  which  the  reader 
cannot  easily  supply :  he  is  puerile,  when  he  sets  before  us 
some  object  commonly  accounted  low  or  utiinteresting,  and 
leaves  us  to  use  it  for  ourselves  to  the  same  purpose  of  fancy  or 

H  h  feeling, 

VOL.  in.  MAY,  1815. 
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feeling,  onto  which  it  hath  become  in  his  own  inSn^  habituaSf 
loHmmental,'^^  In  bis  descriptioBB  of '^hildraii  thk  '»  )^tati€fa^ 
tarly  the  case,  because  of  his  finn  bdlief  in  a  doctsiseyiHoit 
poetical,  perhapsj,  than  eidiel^  frfnlbsofJwal  or  Ghii8^an|_tbat   *'^ 

Heaven  Qes  about  ut  in  our  infancy* 

^liough  the  tenderness  and  beauty  resulting  from  thn  opinion 
be  to  us  a  rich  overpayment  for  the  occasional  strainings  and 
refinements  of  sentiment  to  which  it.has  given  birth,'  it  has  yet 
often  served  to  'make  the  author  vidieuldus  in  cominon  eyes,  in 
that  it^has  led  him  to  state  hi»  own  fi»ry  dre^ons  ^a  the  true  ifi« 
tefpretatioh  aud  import  of  the.looki' and  niove^ietits  of  children, 
as  being  even  really  in.  their,  mindsw 

Such  are  the  .fouits  of  ctn^poMon^  mlo  which  the  habit  of 
associating  what  we  see  and  bear  'with  wbkt  w^  believe  and  hope 
W^ll.be  niostapt  to  bettMy  a  iiiind/  that  can  think  and  feel  in- 
tensely. But  there  ;is>  an  eitor  in.  donduct  to  which  k  often 
leads^  yflii^  i^  ^'^^y  ^  pardonable  to  mention  h^e,  becanse  it  is 
closely  connected  with  ,the  coiAise  aud  olnect  of  this^  work*  That 
root  of  bitterness  which,  lies  soo  deeply  imbedded  in  out  mture, 
putting  forth  its  shoots  to  lay  hold  of  eveiy  wbolesouM)  plant, 
and  poison  it  in  return  for  its  support — our  original  comiptian— 
hath  not  failed  to  mingle  itself  even  with  onk*  habits-  of  pure  and 
devout  meditation^  enticing  us  to  rest  satisfied  with  oiurselves,  if 
we  have  formed  holy  imaginations,  and  longed  after  lieavenly 
things,  though  we  have  not  embodied  our  feeling  in  active  aeal 
aiid  charity*  This  is  the  sin  which  most  eaciily  besets -the  fervid 
and  melancholy  mind^  smil;ten  with  the  love  of  scenery  aiid  poe- 
tical meditatipn :  and  if  not  duly  checked  by  a  stioiig  practitat 
sense  of  duty,  its  effects^are  but  the  more  lamentable  foi*  the  lio^ 
bleness  of  the  heart  in  which  it  abides.  At  once  Yestlesa  and 
indolent,  ever  turning  giddily  round  in  a  maze  of  hts-  own 
niakmg,  without  advancing  a  single  step  in  the  race  of  glory  and 
benevolence;  if  ever  human  mind  became  pitiable  in  the  eyes  of 
•men  and  angels^  it  is  that  man's,  wlio  spends  lus  life  in  beatu%  the 
air  with  the  strength  of  right  principles  habitually  separate  from 
h&  practice.  The  Excursion,  however,  though  its  subject  be  so 
dangerous,  is  so  far  from  Reserving  any  censure  in  this  kind,  that 
a|l  its  teadencies  are  strong  in  encouragement  of  real,  industrions, 
social  virtue.  The  two  men  of  sentinaent,  the  Pastor  hnd  the 
Wanderer,  are  both  represented  a^  doing  good  to  all  within  their 
sphere.  And  in  the  following  pas^ge  the  exercise  of  duty  is 
recommended  to  the  solitary  as  the  xhief  and  only  comfort  of 
lUe  sick  soul. 

it  ■  ■    ,  What  then  remains  ?— To  seek 

Those  helps,  for  his  occasions  ^ver  near,  ' 
Who  laclu  not  wiU  to  nse  them  t  vows,  renewM 

••  J '  Oa 
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0n  tne  first  motion  of  a  lioly  thought ; 
Vigik  of  contemplation ;  praise ;  aiid  prayer, 
A  stream,  which,  frod  the  fountain  of  the  heaii 
Issuing,  however  feebly^  no  where  flowd 
Without  access  of  unexpected  strength.  . 
But,  above  all,  the  victory  is  most  s'ure  ' 

*J^6  Kim,  who  seeking  &ith  i)y  virtue,  strives 
To  yield  entire  submissioif  to  the  law* 
t)i  conscience;  conscience  reVertnc'd  and  obey*dj 
As  God's  most  intimate  presence  in  the  soul| 
And  His  mcfst  pei^fect  image  iii  the  wdrld« 
Endeavour  thus  to  live ;  these  rules  regard^ 
Th^se  helps  Solicit;  and  a  steadfast  seat 
iShall  then  be  yours  among  th^  happy  few. 
Who  dwell:  dnearth  yet  breathe  empyreal  air^ 
iSons  of  the  morning.    Fbryoiir  nobler  p'art^ 
Ere  disencuniber'd  of  her  mortaichaiiis,  < 

Doubt  shall  be  quellM  and  trouble  chasM  af^a^ ; 
With  only  such  degree  of  sadness  )eft 
As  may  support  longings  of  pure  desire; 
^  And  sirengtiieh  Idve,  rejdlcitig  secVetly 

In  the  sublime  attractions  of  the  grave.''  P.  15l» 

Whb  can  estimate  tlie  advantage  which  wdiild  Result  to  man* 
Icindj  if  all  mfeh  endowed  with  MK  Wordsworth's  talents  wotltd 
Hevote  them  to  the  expression;  by  their  life  and  writings,  of  sen- 
fiments  pure  and  ennobling  like  these  P    Is  it  indeed  for  pdr« 

Eoses  of  vanity  or  applause,  or  to  be  the  plaything  of  ail  idlei 
our,  that  Poetry  Was  sent  into  the  world  ?  that  a  few  are  gifted 
above  their  fellows  Mrith  ey&s  that  can  see  deep'  into  their  owYl 
iniiids,  and  wide  ardund  them  ou  the  operations  of  Nature  siifd 
t^rovidence :  with  a  tongue  that  can  wield  all  the  powers  of  lail« 
^age  for  gracefulness  or  terror :  with  the  pdrt  and  march  almost 
of  superit)r  beings,  bowing  all  hearts  to  receive  their  words  ais  it 
were  an  oracle  ?  Are  all  fllese  things  for  our  anlusenie^ti  or  are 
they  tdlents,  for  the  Use  of  Which  we  shall  be  called  to  a  severer 
account,  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  fare  and  pr<^cious  thaH 
those  even  of  thd  nionslrch  or  conqueror.  Thesfe  are  awful 
questions,  and  it  litiarly  concerns  every  nlan  of  pOdtical  gedii^ 
to  ask  them  6i  his  o\vn  heart,  and  to  act  conscientiously  up  to 
th^  answer  he  receives :  that  the  noblest  faculties  of  our  nature 
Inay  foe  employed  to  the  noblest  ends,  and  the  reason,  the  fancy^ 
aiid  the  afiections  concur  id  doing  good  to  mankind^  and  giving 
.gloiy  to  God. 


H  h  ft  Art. 
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Art.  II.  The  Pkysidgnomical  System  of  Dn,  Gall  ani 
Spurzheim,  founded  on  an  anatomical  dna  physiological  £jf- 
amination  of  the  Nervous  Sviteminseneral,  and  f^the  Brain 
in  particular ;  and  indicattnst  the  Jjispositions  and  Manifest 
tations  of'  tfie  Mind.  By  J.  G,  Spurzheim^  M.D.  8vo« 
Plates,  pp*  567*.  ll*  iOs.  Baldwin^  Cradock^  and  Joy. 
1815.  . 

Some  months  8go>  when  Cranology  first  became  a  subject  of 
general  interest,  we  were,  desirous  therefore,  from  the  several 
publications  which  were  sanctioned  either  by  the  names-  or  by 
the  authority  of  Dr$.  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  to  tnfoxin.biir  reader^ 
concerning  the  nature  of  their  doctrineit.  From  the  perusal  of 
these  works,  ,we  were  enabled  to  collect  a  short  history  of  the 
authors  and  their  labours^  to  give  a  general  view  of  their  system, 
to  state  th^  kind  of  reasoning  which  they  adopted,  and  the  facts 
which  th^  employed  in  maintaining  it,<  and  to  refute  those  ob- 
jections, which  a- priori  m^ht  be,  raised  against  the  system. 
To  this  we  afterwarfls  added  dieir  discoveries  respecting  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  brain,  both  because  these  are  admitted  by  the  best 
anatomists  injhis  country  and  on  the  continent,  and  because 
the^  served  to  illustrate  certain  phenomena,  hitherto  unexplai^edj 
which  occur  in  several  diseases  of  that  organ;  and  becai^e  they 
were  thought  by'  Drs.  Gs^I  and  Spurzheim  not  to  contradict,  and 
perhaps  to  confirm  the  new  Physiology.  Upon  the  whole,  we 
saw  nothing  so  egregiously  absurd  in  the  system  as  to  justify  us 
^1  condemning  and  rejecting  it  without  exammation.  We  were 
convinced,  and  we  endeavoiu*ed  to  convince  our  readers,  that  it 
led  to  no  conclusion  really  hostile  to  religion,  or  subversive  of 
good  morals.  In  short  we  allowed,  th^t  the  Physiology-  of  Drs. 
Gall  and  Spurzheim,  which  divides  the  brain  into  a  number  of 
prgans,  each  having  a  separate  office  in  the  production  of  a  par- 
ocular  'faculty,  was  by  no  means  irrational,  and  that  it  might 
possibly  be  true;  and  that  the  doctrine  of  Cranology,  which di* 
vines  the  moral  and  intellectual  capacity  of  man  from  the  ex« 
temal  figure  of  the  skuU,  nngfat  perhaps  be  a  verifiabk  theory^ 
but  that  «  infinity  of  facts  and  observations  were  required  for 
Its  confirmation. 

Concerning  the  actual  existence  of  the  particular  faculties, 
4nd  the  external  marks  by  which  they  are  indicated,  we  have 
hitherto  jpurposely  abstained  from  making  any  observation,  in« 
tending  to  make  this  part,  which  is  mdeed  the  material  and  essen- 
tial part  of  the  whole,  the  subject  of  a  separate  Article.  '  It  re<* 
mains  therefore^  that  we  at  present  confine  ourselves  to  that 
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wblch  IS  called  the  Organology^  of  which  we  propose  to  give  as 
faithful  an4  ample  a  detail  as  our  limits  will  allow. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Spurzheioii  which  has  lately  appeared^  must 
of  jcoyrse  be  considered  by  its  author  to  contain  the  most  cono- 
pleite  summary  of  facts  and  observations  in  confirmation  of  tbe> 
Physiognomical  System.  We  have  prefixed  its  title  to  the  head 
of  this  Article^  and  to  it  we  have  confided  for  the  iipii^rmation, 
by  which  we  form  our  estimate  of  the  doctrines  which  it  pro-* 
fesses  to  teach. 

Drs.  Gall  and  Spiu*zheitn  maintain,  that  the  brain  is  the  in- 
strument of  the  moral  and  intellectual  fi^culties;  and  tha^  it  con- 
sists of  as  BYai|y  organs  as  there  gre  different  faculties  >;  more- 
over that  the  faculties  possess  an  energy  each  according  to.  the 
size  of  its  appropriate  organ,  and  that  the  external  surfoce  pf  the 
head  indicates  the  degree  of  developement  which  belongs  to  the 
brain  in  general,  and  to  its  particular  parts,  and  consequently 
indicates  the  energy  of  the  iacuUies.  I^et  it  first  be  enquired 
how  the  cranigm  a^ords  a  faithful  representation  of  the 
brain. 

It  is  a  law  pf  the  animal  economy,  that  hard  parts  follow  the 
form)  and  direction  of  those  which  are  soft,  when  the  latter  are 
inclosed  by  the  fbrqier,  Thus  the  brain  determines  the  form  of 
the  skull ;  for  immediately  after  conception,  it  is  found  to  exist 
povpre.d  by  its  membranes,  but  without  any  investment  from  the 
bony  ca$e,  which  afterwards  envelopes  it.  Soon,  however, 
points  of  ossification  are  formed  on  a  cartilaginous  membrane, 
which  extend  in  a  radiant  direction,  and  by  their  assemblage 
constitute  the  bones  of  the  skull.  Afterbirth  the  skull  increases 
in  proportion  as  the  brain  expands,  not  the  whole  simultane- 
ously, but  different  parts  at  different  periods,  according  to  the 
Eartial  developeme^^t  of  the  cerebral  organs. .  At  first  the  fore- 
ead  is  nar^'ow  and  4at,  but  becomes  wider  and  prominent  from 
the  age  of  three  qiQiiths  to  th^tof  eight  or  ten  years.  After 
this  period^  the  middle  part  of  the  forehead  is  les^  developed  in 
proportjo^l  to  other  parts.  The  neck  of  children  is  very  small, 
becs(use  the  cerebellum  is  not  yet  expanded.  The  diseased 
state  of  the  brain  contributes  to  prove  the  position  relative  to 
the  form  of  the  skull.  In  monsters  bom  without  brain,  the  cra«  . 
nium  is  wanting.  The  ideot's  brain,  which  is  preternaturally 
small,  imd  that  of  the  hydrocephatic  patient,  which  is  preterm 
naturally  distended^  exhibit  correspondent  varieties  in  the  con. 
formation  of  the  skull.  In  old  age  too,  the  cranium  follows  the 
changes,  which  the  brain  is  said  naturally  to  undergo  at  that 
period  of  life.  The  fact  however  of  the  brain  losing  its  accus- 
tomed firmness  in  advanced  life^  and  sinking  below  its  ordinary 
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levels  and  that  the  internal  table  of  the  skull  follows  its  depreir. 
fiioHi  has  !e5^ap<ed'the  noti6e  of  anatomists  in  general. 

It  is  maintained^  ths^t  the' size  of  the  braii)  maj  be  distin-'. 
guisfaed  bj  the  me  of  th)e  skul}^  from  birth  to  the  period  whei^ . 
its  ocmTollitiDn^  begin  to  sink.  Hcnc^'  Cranology  confined  it$ 
obfltirvatjoii  to  the  voopg  and  middle-aged^  and  regards  the  ot^. 
as  unfit  subjects-  of  Speculation.  *  1^1  adtbough  th^  internal 
table  of  tfae*  sklill  sinks  in  proportion  as  the  brain's  surface  is 
depressed^  ycft  the  external  tabid;  losing  neidier  its  form  nor  it^ 
91  tuation,  but  remaining  in  every  respect  the  sam^  the  Crano* 
logist  ought  to  determine^  even  in  at'i  oM  man>  ^i^hat  had  beeii 
bis -moral  and  inteilectjual  capacity  in  earlier  life. '  tt  i$  toid  of 
chrooicy  maniacal  diiiforders,  that  they  occasion  a  diminution  of 
the>  volume  of  the  brain,  and  cause  the  correspondent  change?  ii? 
the-lo\0er  table  o^  the  skull,  by  -which  the  diploic  matter  inter^ 
posed  between  the-  two  tables  ifei '  ificre^sed^  and  the  whole  era- 
Ilium  is  augmented  in  density  atid  weighty  a  jcircumstance  which 
^uljects  cranological  resea^chc^  to  some  uncertainty.  Our  own 
obseii^tion^  however^  is  far 'from  confipning  the  universi^ity  o^ 
.the  &ct«  In  cases  of  insanity  censequeat  upon  blows  an4  inju-^ 
ries'  of  the  head^  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  thipkeped  and,  altered 
state  of  the  cranium^  wh^ch  is  the' natural  consequence  of  infiaoi* 
matory  action^  but  such  changes  are  by  no  mi^ns  uniformly  seen 
in  cases  of  spontaneous  madness.  Upon  the  whole/  however^ 
it  must  be  admitted^  that,  with  a  few  exceptiohs,  the  size  ancl 
figure  of  the  brain  is  faithfully  represented  by  the  external  sur^ 
face  of  the  skull. 

Now  the  figure  of  the  brain  is  determined  by  the,  degree  of 
prominence  which  belongs  to  its  convoliitions ;  and  these  are 
consideried  by  our  author  to  be  the  exterior  termination^  of  par^ 
ticular  organs,  which  are  appropriated  to  the  production  of  sepa^ 
rate  mental  faculties.  The  size  of  the  organ  is  thought  to  indi* 
cajte  the  energy  of  th^  function:  and  thus  from  the  exteruai 
cranium,  accorditig  as  it  is  more  or  less  elevnted  in  particular 
parts^  is  inferred  the  degree  to  which  certain  organs  are  deve- 
lopedi  and  the  extent  to  whiph  they  are  capable  of  exeicising 
their  functions.  Haice  the  con^guralion  of  the  skull  become^ 
the  index  of  moral  and  intellectual  capacity. 

Before  it  is  shewn  how  our  author  dii^tribntes  the  fuitctions  of 
the  bi'am  into  feelings  and  propensities,  into  faculties^  of  knowt 
ledge  and  faculties  of  reflection,  and  their  subdivisions,  and  how 
he  assigns  a  particular  organ  for  the  production  of  each,  we  shall 
first  enquire  the, reasons  why  he  rejects  the  former  divisions  of 
philosophers,  and  why  he  does  not  investigate  the  seat  of  per- 
fception,  memory,  judgement,  and -imagination^  or  explore  the 
source  of  the  passions  and  affections* 
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R^  argttes,  that  there  iat  an  obvioHs  distinction  between  the 
general  and  special  qualities  of  things ;  the  first  are  ascertained 
by  a  superficial  examination  of  the  object^  thc^  latter  only  by  the 
most  intimate  researcii.    The  general  qualities  of  matter  are 
gravity^  density^  attraction,  8lc.^  but  the  vague  notions  which  ^ 
Aef  piPeseat  are  only  sufficient  to  satisfy  common  enquiry^  with- 
out ^£onveying  any  knowledge  of-  the  nature  of  substances^    Ii^ 
order  to  lead  him  to  the  distinctions  which  he  requires^  tl^e  > 
natundist  aeeks  in  each  the  modifica|ious  of  the  geneitd  j>ropefr* 
tieS;i  which  are  the  special  qualities.    It  is  thus  in  phyBiol<9gy^ 
tkmt  all  the  senses  .may  be  reduced  to  sensation^  a  term  conveying 
no  iuforjoiation  concerning  each  particular  sen^,  which  oan  only 
be  obtained  \)y  investigating  the  structure  of  the  particular  or* 
gans,  by  which  each  is  produced.    Thus  too^  peic^ption^  me- 
mory^ judgnient^  and  iraaginatioBy  paseioUj  jand  affection^  are 
general  qualities  of  the  mind^  which  are  included  in  the  special 
Acuities,  for  they  can  only  be  contemplated  in  their  relation  to 
the  special  faculties^  expressing  as  they  do  only  the  mode  and 
degree,  of  their  activity.  .  Hence^  when  the-  seilt^aiid'oiigAn  pffk 
partiailar  iaculty  is  discovered^  as  of  language^,  wit^  or  music^.  ^ 
we  need  not  seek  further  for  the  perception^  t^e  n^eipory,  judg*  . 
ment,  or  imagination^  8cc.  which  belong  to  these  fiiculties>  fpr 
they  are  necessarily  included  in  the  same  organ, ;  Thus  it  is  not   . 
difficult  to  assign  the  reason^  why  philosophers  have  sought  in  f 
vain  to  discover  the  oi^ans  appropriated  to  the  production  of  the 
common  fiurulties  of  the  mind. 

Tlie  speculations  of  our  author  on  this  part  of  his  subject  ar^. 
exceedingly' ingenious:  but  foreseeing  the  length  to  which  this 
article  viifl  carry  us^  we  are  obliged  to  resist  the  temptation  of  .^ 
dwelling  any  longer  upon  that  which  appears  the  most  sensible 
person,  of  the  work.  We  hasten  to  the  consideration  of  the 
special  £iiculties  and  their  organs* 
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ORDER  I. 

Gbnvs  I. — Propensities. 


1,  Organ  of  AmatiDenesSy  (Physical' Ldve.J-TDr.  SpurzUeim 
CGfnsiders  that  a  greater  number  of  facts  never  ccyaspired  to  the 
detnonstration  of  a  natural  truths  than  those  wmch  determine, 
the  cerebellum  to  be  the  organ  of  physical  love.  We  .are  of 
course  precluded  from  entering  into  any  detail  upon  this  point; 
but  it  vill  be  sufficient  then  to  state  gqnerally^  that  of  the  facts 
which  are  adduced  to  fix  the  locality  of  the  organ^  some  are  so 
far  satisfactory  as  to  induce  us  to  believe  that  some  truth  may 
possibly  belong  to  the  opinion  of  our  author  respecting  it^  al- 
though vre  cannot  allow  that  its  functions  are  absolutely  deter«< 
mined. 

''  In  order  accurately  to  observe  and  substantiate  the  organs  in 
general,  it  is  necessary  to  know  their  places.  This  partieul€ur  or- 
gan is  situated  in  the  neck.  Discover  the  mastoid  process  behind 
the  ear,  and  the  protuberance  of  the  occipital  spine  above  the 
middle  of  the  neck,  the  space  between  these  two  elevations  indi- 
cates the  extent  of  this  organ.  Consider  th^n  its  size  in  all  dimen- 
sions,  and  compare  its  developement  and  the  propensity  to  erotic 
actions.'*    P.  358. 

2.  Organ  of  Philoprogenitiveness,  (Love  of  Progeny.)— 
The  protuberance  \ibicb  is  situated  immediately  above  that 
which  is  thought  to  indicate  physical  love,  corresponds  with  the 
''  Organ  of  Phiioprogeuitiveness.^'  This  organ  has  various  de- 
grees of  developementj  which  distinguish  nations,  species,  sexes^ 
and  individuals.  Negroes  are  observed  to  have  a  general  eleva* 
tioa  of  the  occiput^  in  whom  the  corresponding  propensity  is 
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eminently  displayed ;  and  monkies^  which  have  the  same  peciH 
iiarity  of  organization^  are  observed  to  have  a  singular  attach* 
ment  to  their  young.  Throughout  nature,  the  love  of  the  female 
for  her  offspring  is  more  passionate  and  lasting  than  that  of  the 
male,  and  their  different  organziation  is  said  to  be  perfectly  ac* 
cordapt  with  the  various  degree  of  their  propensity.  Indivi- 
duab  of  the  same  sex  and  species  are  doubtless  distinguished  by 
greater  or  less  attachment  to  their  young :  and  in  these  our 
author  maintains,  that  the  organ  is  proportionably  more  and  less 
prominent.  The  observation  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  has 
enabled  them  to  record  the  opposite  effects  which  have  resulted 
from  the  excessive  developement  and  diminute  size  of  the  phi^ 
loprogenitive  organ. 

«  Gall  possesses  the  skull  of  a  woman^  who,  being  sick,  had  the 
confirmed  notion  of  being  pregnant  with  five  children.  The  cor«f 
responding  organ  in  her  is  extremely  developed." 

Again; 

"  We  have  examined  thei  shape  of  the  head  in  twenty-nine 
i^omen,  who  were  infanticides.  Twenty-five  of  them  had  the 
organ  of  philoprogenitivencfss  very  small.  The  want  of  this  organ 
does  not  excite  a  mother  to  destroy  her  child,  but  i  mother  desti- 
tute of  this  propensity  is  less  able  to  resist  those  external  circumr 
stances  which  provoke  her  to  commit  this  crime.'* 

Now  without  any  intention  of  doubting  the  fact,  or  of  ques- 
tioning  the  accuracy  of  our  author's  observation,  we  should  wish 
to  be  relieved  from  the  suspicion,  that  Dr.  Gall  or  Dr,  Spurz** 
heim  might  possibly  have  become  acquainted  with  these  ladies 
among  the  Hindoos,  if  their  travels  have  been  so  extensive.  A 
blind  superstition  has  hitherto  been  accused  as  ^  cause  suffici^ 
ently  powerful  to  account  for  their  unnatural  barbarity.  ^\e 
must  no  longer  call  it  unnatural,  but  accuse  the  original  flatness 
of  their  skulls  at  the  posterior  part. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  takes  occasion  to  mention  the  well-known 
fact^  that  in  certain  species  of  animals,  both  male  and  female 
are  alike  regardless  of  their  progeny,  and  adduces  the  cuckoo  as 
an  example,  fiut  he  has  omitted  to  inform  us  whether  the 
organ  be  absent  as  well  as  the  propensity.  We  are  told  too, 
that  the  fox,  unlike  the  dog,  is  attached  to  its  female  for  life, 
and  if  accident  befall  her,  he  seeks  food  for  his  young,  that 
^*  these  differences  are  constant;"  and  '^  that,  even  on  the  slight- 
est consideration,  they  seem  to  require  a  peculiar  oi-ganization/* 
With  this  persuasion,  if  it  were  too  difficult  a  task  to  point  out 
v^herein  the  brain  of  the  cuckoo  differ  from  that  of  other  birds, 
the  doctor  might  at  least  have  informed  us  concerning  some 

well 
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^ell'vmilBMf^diMloctkifri  between'  th^  dog  att^'tbe  fox  m^'respect ' 
to  the  form  of  the  crairtatii.  ' 

'3.  Orgski  of  fnhahiiheness: — Concertimg  this  orgaii',  and  the  ! 

ppoiieTOity  Which  belongs- to  it,  Drs:  Gall' and  Spurzheim  are 
jrat)»er'Iud[icroQ8ly  at  issiiie. 

^'  Dr.  GaQ  observed  in  apimak  which :  have  ^  great  proptafity 
to  elevated  stations,  as  In  the  chamois^  anc^vfild^goiat,  ft  protuber-  ^ 
an^^  Which  he  identifies  with  the  organ  that  ip,  manjkind  product, 
prfile  and' haughtiness.'    I  think  that  the  instinct  to  assuini^.  pby^i* 
caFftei^ht^  and  the  sentiment '  oF  sel^-Ioye^  cannot  be  ascril^a  ta.* 
th^^  sanie  organ. '  First,  it  is  certain  and  myst  be  conceded^. that;, 
anitiikls  which  dwell  upon  mountains,  or  which  are  fond  of  ))iigh 
regions,  ha^e  one  part  of  their  brain  more  dereloped' than  the' va- 
rieties of  the  same  kind?  nfhich  live  in  low  coytitries  or  ip  plUnj^ 
This 'difference  is  sensible,  for  instance,  in  roes,,  hares^  i»t8  4&C* .. 
Ori^WTety  of  rat  livqs  in  canals,^  cellars,  .and  tb.e  lower  patts.crf*  • 
houses ;  another  dwells  in  corn-lofb,  and  in  the  higher  parts  ojf 
the  houses.    The  difference  of  their  organization  is  very  sensible. 
But  it  seems  to  .me  that  xhi$  does  not  authorize  the,suppos\|^oa 
iha^f^  this -faculty,  which  leads  animal's  io  eleyated/stations^  is.  ., 
esserf^aily '|]^^  same  wiJth  that  which    makes '  man' proud  and 
JbarigRty:'*    P,  86*.  ' 

We  sosp^t  diat  comitibn  sensie  is^not  die  "test  hfyAachkn^] 
part  of  the  cranologlcal  iryitera  cad  lie  triedj  otherwise  we  should 
conceive^  that  in  the  present  matter  of  dispute,  JMdgment,  ot^hC 
to  Be  given  in  favour  of  Dr.  SpurTheim.     After  multip|yu|g  tb^ 
partibiilaki^  of  dispute  with  his  leanied  coadjutc^j  and  8it  lenglh 
striEin^' the"  balance  in  ^vour  of  ina  owp  negation,  our  author 
proJbeedd  to  hici  own  positive  conclusions  concerning  tpe  pr^^n 
in  (](trestiOn,  which  he  afiirms  to  have  nothing  to  do  m  determiq*^ 
ing'f he  hit's  pardciilar  preference  for  laying  in  ^^ditcfi,.  or. j the. 
kin^^  Yor  dwelling;  in  a  palace;  but  that  it  fiiijpp|iea  to  all  ^i-    . 
^alS  the  J)ropenslty,.  by  which  they  are  impefledjtq  fifufik  ^or. 
themselves  a  certain  dwellings  and  !l!o  fiiip  t^eir  habitation  iq  i|ir«, 
or  efdrth,  or  sea.    There  m,9y  be  such'  a  prppen^ity*  ^JQpi^  y{\if 
the  brgali'  appropriated'to  its'prodiiction  aboiild  be  placed  yvbere 
ft  is^  the  smallest  semblance  of  a  reason  is  not  you^fafafi^'d.        .    j 

4:  Vfgcth  of  Adhesiveness, — This  faipuUy  comprehends,  friend: 
fhipc'wi^h^n  the  sphere  of  its  activity,     it  b  thought  how§yer ,.,. 
^o  extetid  Yhiiibh  farther,  and  tp  give  us  attachment '/  t<^aft  4i;9U|id 
us,  to  inaniipaW  beings, "plants,  animals^  and  nian,'^    W^..per-? 
fectly  coii^cide  with  Dr^.  Gall'and  Spurzheim,  that  their  ''  a.b-  j 
i^ervatioris  are  not  multiplied  enough  to  enable  theip  to.d^jdfi  . , 
positively  on  thispigaii;^  for  we  jSnd  only  one  instance  aclduc(&d 
{o  fix  ttk  lo'calitv. 
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.«  He  (Gall)  ,exarobed  Ihe  head  of- a  Foaian  •  at  VieAiMl,  vha 
^was  knourn  as  a  model  of  friendslup-   Shesufered  dUferent  etiapgea  " 
,of  fortune,  she  becai^je  alterjaately  j-Lch  and  ooor,  bu^  jwaa  dwrayg- 
attached  to  her  fonder  frieud^    Gallfouod^he  part  of  her  Mui- 
Situated  upw«^rd  and  outward,  from^he  prgaa- of  phil<MprogeiikiTe* 
jiess,  vex  J  pwnainfi^  and  called  it  jthe  prgan  of  firi^ds^pfc^' 

5.  Organ  of  Combattteneis. 

<«  Dr*  Gall  having  called  logelliar  boys  f^pi^  the  ilreeW,  made 
them  fight  each  other:  there  were  some  yha liked  it  much,  and 
others  who,  on  the  contrary,  were  peaceabje  and  timid.  In  tlio 
former/  that  part  of  the  head  which  corresponds  to  tlie  posterior 
Inferipr  angle  of  the  parietal  bone,  behind  the  njastoid  pr6cess  was 
promioent,  and  in  tlie  latter  the  Bame  place  was  flat  or  depressed: 
The  prominence  was  also  found  in  the  heads  of  braye  apd  Taliant 
/officers,  of  quarrelsome  students,  pf  duellists,  and  of  those  whose 
greatest  pWasure  con;8i«te4  in  fight*^g  and  paakixig  themselvea 
;feared,"    P.  S74.. 

To  this  Pr.  Spurz^kn  ^dds  tl^e  result  of  his  own  obser- 
iratiom 

<*  T^ex«n]rag^9i|8  animals  ha^e  t^e  Maid  between  and  behifii 
jdie  ears fery  largest  This  is  an  unfidSug.sign  to  distingufish  or  re* 
co^a^e,  if  a  l^oi^^  be  shy  and  tioud,'or  bold  and  sur&  Th^  sam^ 
^£^i^ce  i^  obi^eryed  in  ga^  <ftocks  and  game 'bens,  in  comparisbii 
>with  tlie  domestic  cock*  Hor^»e-jockies,  and  those  who  are  fond  of 
jggb^g  >opckSr  long  ag,o  n(»ftle  t^a  sar^a  iib^ei^ation;^'    P.  S75. 

6,  Organ  of  Destrftctiveness.' — In  order  to  judge  aright  con- 
cerning the  sphere  of  auction  which  i^elongs  to  any  faculty,  it  is 
necessary  perpetu^ly  to  l?ear  in  ijti^nd^  that  according  to  Dr. 
Spurzheim^  all  the  innate  faculties  pJF  man  are  essential  tb  hisr 
^existence;  that.i^ne is p(  itseJf  bad^ or  le^s  nepessarily  to  iivil^J 
but  that  each  is  jiaUle  to  abvsey  and  that  moral  evil' is  denied ' 
from  |n  infringement  of  the  just  fubordinaiion  of  the  faculties 
one  to  another,  whiich  ponstitutes  moral  perfeftlon.     Gall,  ou 
^e  contrary,  admitted  th,e  original  existence  of  wicked  propen- 
jsities,  and  maintained  that  man  must  suboiit  to  the  laws  of  crea- 
tion, in  respect  to  moral  as  veil  as  physical  evil,  since  both 
belong  to  the  plan  of  the  Creator.     Hence  he  g^ve  names  to 
organs  derived  trofn  an  abuse  of  their  faciiltijes.     The  ^'  organ  '■ 
of  destructiveness/*  be  called  the  "  organ  of  murder;"    but)* 
according  to  Dr.  Spiirzheim,  murder  results  from  the  abuse  of 
a  facjuilty,  of  which  the  well-regulated  employment  is,  like -that* 
]of  ail  other  faculties,  e^ssentiai  to  life. 

*<  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  What  is  useless  in  order 
fsf  replace  it  by  what  is  useful  ^  and  there  are  many  things  which 
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are  relatively  hurtful,  whick  we  are  provoked  to. destroy.  In  tfa!| 
sense  it  is  permitted  to  destroy  others  in  order  to  save  one's  self; 
in  this  sense  destruction  is  not  only  permitted  and  exercised  by 
justice,  but  it  is  even  rewarded  and  considered  as  a  virtue.  On  the 
contrary,  whenever  this  faculty  destroys  what  ought  not  to  be  dc-; 
stroyed  some  abuse  takes  place ;  for  example,  in  murdering  and  as-! 
sassinating  man,  or  in  setting  fire  to  l^ouses,  drc 

**  This  faculty  then  produces  the  propensity  to  destroy,  in  ge^ 
ral,  without  determiniQg  the  object  to  be' destroyed,  or  the  manner 
9f  destroying  i^'*     P.  389- 

The  seat  of  this  organ  is  qn  the  fid(p  of  tbe  hes|d  imi^edi^el^ 
above  the  ears. 

7«  Organ  of  Comfructiveness* 

^<  Gall  observed  that  those  who  had  a  particular  disposition  ta 
mechanical  arts  presented  a  face  of  somewhat  parallel  form,  that 
is,  a  face  as  large  at  the  temples  ais  the  cheeks;  consequently 
that  a  greater  disposition  to  mechanical  arts  is  indicated  by  the  de- 
velopement  of  the  hrain  at  tlie  temples.  He  iEbund  this. sign  in 
great  mechanicians,  architects,  sculptors,  and  designers.  The^ 
dculls  of  animals  which  build,  and  those  of  others  which  do  not 
build,  present  a  remarkable  difference  at  the  place  where  this 
organ  is  situated ;  for  instance,  the  skulls  of  rabbits  and  of  hares. 
It  is  known  that  rabbits  build  burrows,  while  hares,  which  in  gene- 
ral resemble  rabbits,  lie  in  the  field.  In  the  beaver,  marmot,  field- 
mouse  &c.  this  organ  is  distinctly  expressed. 

*^  A  certain  skull  is  preserved  at  Rome  which,  is  said  to  be  the 
skull  of  Raphael.  There  exists  some  doubt  of  its  reality.  Pro- 
fessor Schell,  of  Copenhagen,  brought  a  cast  of  it  in  plaster  to  Gal), 
and  asked  him  his  opinion  relative  to  this  skull.  Gall  answered 
that  three  organs  were  very  considerable:  that  the  organ  of  me- 
chanical arts  was  more  developed  than  he  had  ever  seen  it  before, 
and  that  the  organ  of  imitation,  and  that  of  physical  love,  were 
veiy  large.  Gall  possesses  the  skull  of  a  milliner  of  Vienna,  who 
had.  a  good  taste,  and  understood  perfectly  to  change  the  forms  of 
her  merchandises.  In  this  skull  the  organ  in  question  is  promi-: 
nent. 

^  Adversaries  of  our  doctrine  may  ridicule  a  comparison  be<n 
tween  Raphael,  a  milliner,  and  a  fiel4-4nouse.  'They  may  la^gh  at 
a  doctrine  which,  as  they  conclude,  attributes  to  a  similar  organ 
the  sublime  conceptions  of  Raphael,  the  pretty  productions  of  a 
milliner,  and  the  inartificial  habitation  of  a  fiel4-niouse.  But  does 
not  the  sloth  Creep  by  means  of  organs  similar  to  those  by  means  of 
which  the  horse  can  gallop  or  the  roe  run  ?  Does  not  the  ass  cry 
by  the  organs  by  means  of  which  a  Catalani  sings  I  It  is  indeed 
true  that  this  faculty  alone  does  not  produce  the  sublime  concep- 
tions of  Raphael,  but  it  was  essential  to  the  execution  of  thei^ 
objects.*'    P.  390. 

it 
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.  Tt  seems  tben  that  this  faculty  extends  the  sphere  of  its  aqti* 
>ity  to  th^  performance  of  every  act  to  which  the  term  construc- 
tion is  capable  of  being  applied,  from  the  excavation  of  a 
rabbif  8  burrow  to  the  most  exquisite  specimen  of  mechanism 
that  Bolton  ever  displayed. 
S.  *Organ  of  Covetiveness. — l^r.  (^purzheim  says, 

*{  According  to  all  that  I  have  observed,  in  comparing  animals 
and  man  widi  respect  to  the  functions  of  this  faculty,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  the  special  faculty  of  this  organ  is  the  propensity  ta 
gather  and  acquire — ^to  covet — without  determining  the  object  to 
be  acquired  or  the  manner  of  acquiring  it.  This  faculty  gives  a 
desire  for  all  that  pleases:  money,  proper^,  animals,  Senrants^ 
land,  cattle,  or  any  thing  upon  the  earth.  This  faculty  produces  ' 
egotism  and  selfishness.  Persons  endowed  with  this  faculty  in  a 
very  high  degree  will  never  forget  themselves.  But  the  objects 
they  desire,  and  their  manner  of  acquiring,  whether  by  gaming, 
commerce,  industry,  or  stealing,  depend  on  the  influence  of  ail 
the  other  faculties.?    P.  400. 

There  is  a  wonderful  coincidence  of  argument  between  Dr« 
Spurzh^im  and  the  ''  Capitaine  Rolando,**  when  the  latter  is 
desirous  of  emancipating  Gil  Bias  from  his  former  prejudices, 
and  to  accommodate  his  conscience  to  the  scenes  which  he  be« 
holds  in  the  cavern  of  the  robbers. 

^  Tu  vas,  mon  enfant,  poursuivit  i1,  mener  ici  une  vie  bien 
agr6able ;  car  je  ne  te  crois  pas  assez  sot  pour  te  faxre  une  peina 
d'etre  avec  des  voleurs.  He  \  voit-on  d'autres  gens  dans  le  monde^ 
Kon,  mon  ami,  tous  les  hommes  aiment  s'approprier  le  bien  d'autruL 
C 'est  un  sentiment  ^gen^raL  Lamaniere  seule  en  est  differente. 
Les  i^onquerans,  par  exemple,  s'emparent  des  etats  de  leurs  voisins. 
Les  personnes  de  quality  empruntent,  et  ne  rendent  point.  Les 
Banqulers,  Les  Tresoriers,  Agens  de  change  commis,  et  tous  les 
marchands  tant  gros  que  petits,  ne  sont  pas  fort  scrupuleux.'' 

This  organ  then  is  tliat  which,  under  due  control^  disposes 
a  mail  to  make  necessary  provision,  and  to  acquire  objects  of 
lawful  gain.  The  abuse  of  the  same  propensity  constitutes 
theft.  No  fact  however. is  adduced  to  justify  the  locality  which 
is  given  to  the  organ.  Among  many  instances  of  a  passionate 
propensity  for  thieving,  which  have  been  collected  by  our  au- 
thor, in  confirmation  of  his  opinion,  that  the  faculty  is  innate^ 
there  are  two  more  extraordinary  than  the  rest. 

A  certain  thief,  "  whose  propensity  to  steal  was  so  energetic, 
that  even  when  dying  he  stretched  out  his  hand  in  order  to  steal 
the  snuff-box  of  his  confessor.*' — "  The  chaplain  of  a  regiment  in 
IVussia,  a  man  of  great  intelligence  and  ability,  could  not  avoid 
Stealing  handkercbie&  from  the  officers  on  parade.    The  commandr 

ing 
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uig  officer  esteemed  him  much ;  but  9»  8oon  as  the  chapTain  miit 
his  appearanee,  all  cabinets,  presses,  and  cupboards  w^e  shut  up;; 
for  he  had  carried  dff"  handkerchieft,  towels,  shirts,  and  even  wo- 
men's stockings,*'^ 

This  organ  b  said  to  be  situated  ''at  the  templef^j  on  the 
anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bode.'' 

9*  Orffin  bf  S^eretioeness. — The  dbsenraiiomUpidh^  1^ 
«rgan.are<of  auch  a  natnre^as'to  be  below  legkinMe  erkieita. 

.  • 

TheiOifaos  of  the  ^ntiments  are  divided  *tiito  'those  ivhidi 
mrecominon  to -man^aiid aniatds^tmdiniothoee'ti^iicfaaire'peeaf-' 
liar  to  humanity. 

iO.  Organ  of  Self  Ix>ve. 

11.  Ofgan  of  Apptobatioir. 

12.  Organ  of  Cautiousness. 

13.  Organ  of  fienevdence  in  lltarf  s(nd  of  Meekn^sii  rii 
iVninmls. 

Concerning  fthese  four  organs,  whicfiare  itAA  ttfpfodaee  Atf 
i^entimenls  commoo  ito  man  and  animals,  ^e  shall  make  n6  ob^ 
aejir^lion,  a&d  cootaiit  ourselves  with  referring  our  teadets  to  Htef 
plate,  which  marks  their  locality  .upon  the  skidl^ 

14.  Organ  of  Vtner^Oim*^^  seems  tiiat  wheii  Dr.  6atf 
|roes  to  church,  he,  like  many  others,  cannot  abetmct  bis  mind 
iErom  its  favourite  saluect  of  speculation ;  nay,  he  even  con- 
fesses that  he  goes  to  church  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of 
observing  people's  lieads  while  they  ar^  occupied  hi  the  act  of 
aiding  their  prayers.  Hence  he  discovered  a  peculiar  confor- 
mation of  head  in  those  who  manifested  the  greatest  fervour  df 
devotion,  viz.  an  elevatipn  of  the  middle  and  upper  part  of  the 
cranium.  We  are  told  .that  the  '^  pictures  of  the  sainta  show  the 
very  configuration  of  those  pious  men  whom  Gall  had  first  ob- 
served/* and  **  that  tbe  head  of  Christ  Is  always  represented  89 
very  elevated."    These  coincidencies  are  very  extraordiuary. 

15.  Org/un  Qf  Hope  and  Faith. — The  supposed  identity  of 
religious  hope  and  faith  has  induced  our  author  to  appropriate 
one  and  the  same  org^n  for  their  production.  To  our  apprehen- 
sions however  faith  is  often  conversant  about  objects  to  which 
h|>pe  baa  no  possible  appUcatien.  Faith,  as  it  respects  past 
events,  whether  they  be  of  a  religious  nature  or  otherwise,  is  a 
simpde  assent  of  the  nsind,  arising  fi-om  the  sufficiency  of  the 
emience  by  which  they  are  maintained.  Faith,  as  it  respects  fii* 
(ure  events,  may  be  attended  by  hope  or  otherwise^  according  as 

v^     wo 


we  i>ur9elYe8  ariB  iiit^€»9l£d  in  their  completion.  MVboever  Jie* 
lieves  in  Revelation  must  have  the  same  degree  of>  faith '  in  the 
promises  of  eternal  happiness,  and  in  the  tbr^tenipgs  of  ejLernal 
misery.  In  the  latter  case  hope  has  certainly  no, participation, 
and  in  the  former  it  is  the  result  and  consequence  of  faith^  .wjlh- 
out  being  iit  any  way  identified  with  it.  In  the  mind  of  the.  ^al« 
vinist,  who  believed  himself  one  of  the  reprobate,  no  man  will 
Cdnlend  for  the  identity  of  faith  and  hope. 

'x^yOrgdji  of  Ideality. — ^By  ideality  our  author  m^eana ..(!)«; 
cohlm^tl  raculty  of  poets. 

•^7^  Of^/m  cf  Rigktwusness.-^^JHixs  organ  produces, 

**  The  sentiment  of  justice  without  determinin^g  wli^t  is  lUSt. 
Particular  determinations  as  to  justice  depend  upon  tlie  other  jFa- 
eultf^  with  whith  this  s^ntinient  is  comt)ined.  A  person  ,who 
combines  righteousness  with  some  .propensity  of  the  lower  order, 
calls  just.  What  another  person  who  possesses  righteousness,  com* 
luned  wi^  goodness  or  veneration,  cmIs  unjust." 


18.  Organ  (^  Dder/nimtene^.'^'Tlius  org^n  is  productive  of 
firmness  and  constancy  of  characf(er,  a  faculty  which  respects  no 
particufar  object^  and  possesses  no  determinate  and  independent 
power  of  action,  but  contributes  ^'  to  maintain  the  activity  of  the 
QtMeir  faculties.'^ 

ORDER  11.— Unpsestandiko  or  Intellect. 

Genus  l.'^Knomng  Faculties. 

19*  Organ  of  Individuality. -^Mer^  it  may  be  well  to  quc^te 
our  author  at' some  length'  for  fear  of  misrepresenting  what  we 
do  not  ehtirely  understand. 


'^  Peiaons  endowed  with  this  6cidty  in  a  high  d^ree  are  atten* 
threio  all  that  happens  around  them,  to  eyery.  object,  to  every 
phenomenon,  to  every  fact;  hence  also  to  motions.  This  faculty ^ 
neither  learns  the  qualities  of  objects,  nor  the  detail  of  facts ;  it 
knows  onJy  their  existence.  The  qualities  of  the  objects,  and  the 
particularities  of  the  phenomena,  are  known  by  the  assistance  of 
other  organs.  Besides,  this  &culty  has  knowledge  of  all  internal 
faiculties,  and  acts  upon  them.  It  wishes  to  know  all  by  expe* 
rience^  consequently  it  puts  every  other  organ  in  action ;  it  wishes 
to  hear,  see,  smell,  taste  and  touch,  to  know  all  arts  and  sciences  ; 
It  18  fond  of  instruction,  collects  foots,  and  leads  to  practical  know* 
Jedg^. 

*^  I  call  tbiB  &culty  that  of  Jn£ioiduaUtyj  because  it  knows  not 
enly  the  external  world  in  general,  but  also  each  object  in  its  indi* 
visual  capacity.  .  This  organ  is  early  developed  in  children,  he« 
cause  they  are  obliged  to  acquire,  knowledge  of  the  external  world* 
By  this  &culty,  children  are  ft^teK^tive  to  eiveiy  Qhjfict  wad  -  iacl» 

and 
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and  in  a  short  time  they  make  an  immense  namber  Of  obsefva^ 
tions.'*    P.  480. 

20-  Organ  of  Form. 
•'    521.  Organ  of  Size. 

22.  Organ  of  Weight. 

In  these  organs  certain  faculties  are  supposfed  to  reside,  which 
are  auxiliary  to  the  senses  of  touch  and  vision^  aud  whose  office 
it  is  to  perfect  the  impressions  made  upon  them  by  external  ob- 
jects. Dr.  Spurzheim,  having  maintained  that  the  ideas  of  formy 
and  size^  and  weighty  are  obviously  distinctj  and  that  the  faculties 
by  which  they  are  discriminated  are  diffiarent,  and  require  sepa* 
rate  organs  for  theii*  production^  proceeds,  without  a  sh^dow.of 
reason,  to  place  the  organ  of  form  in  the  innei-  angle  ojT  the  orbit, 
and  supposes  that  the  organs  of  size  and  weight  must  be  .situated 
in  the  same  neighbourhood. 

£5'.  Organ  of  Colour.-r-The  faculty  of  this  organ  is  auxiliary 
to  the  sense  of  vision.  They  who  possess  it  are  capable  of 
being  agreeably  or  disagreeably  affected  by  the  harmony  or  dis* 
cord  of  colours.  Without  doubt  there  is  such  a  factdty,  which 
does  not  reside  in  the  eye^  and  which  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
perfection  of  the  external  sense^  yet  we  require  more  proof  than 
that  i^ouchsafed  by  our  author  to  convince  us  that  its  organ  is 
seated  in  that  portion  of  the  brain  which  corresponds  to  the  mid 
space  of  the  arch  of  the  eyebrows. 

24.  Organ  o^  Space. — ^This  faculty  is  one  of  immense  com- 
f)rehensiou ;  it 

*'  Makes  the  traveller,  geographer,  landscape-painter ;  it  recoU 
lects  localities,  judges  of  symmetry ;  it  measures  space  and  dis- 
tance, and  gives  notions  of  perspective :  it  is  the  faculty  of  space 
in  general.  As  soon  as  w&  have  the  conception  of  the  existence 
of  any  body,  and  its  qualities,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  occupy 
a  place.  This  faculty  conceives  the  places  occupied  by  the  exter- 
na bodies.  The  pictures  and  busts  of  great  astronomers,  naTl- 
gators,  and  geographers,  as  of  Newton,  Cooke,  Columbus,  &c.  pre- 
sent  a  great  developement  of  this  organ,'* 

In  plate  xvi.  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  we  are  presented  with 
the  head  of  Captain  Cook,  in  which  **  the  organ  of  space*'  will 
be  found  somewhat  caricatured,  when  compared  with  an  original 
painting  ip  the  possession  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Animals  are 
said  to  be  endowed  with  the  same  faculty,  and  it  is  supposed  to 
be  by  its  influence  that  dogs  traverse  immense  tracts  of  counti^ 
back  to  the  home  of  their  master,  and  that  birds  of  passaige  emi- 
grate and  return  at  certain  periods.  Dr.  Spurzheim  however  has' 
forgot  to  inform  us,  whether  the  animals  in  which  he  thinks  this 
faculty  so  remarkable  possess  any  external  mark  of  the  organ  ap- 
propriated 
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•  pfrojpriated  for  its  production.  Among  many  statements  soinf- 
v^hat  difficult  of  belief  in  this  chapter,  that  is. not  the  least  in- 
credible,  from  which  we  are  left  to  collect,  -that  Newton  ow^s 
his  immortality  to  a  faculty  which  he  possessed  in  common  with 
a  dog. 

25;  Orgah  of  Order.  ^ 

26.  Organ  of  Time. 

27.  Organ  of  Number. 

The  mind  being  supposed  to  employ  different  faculties  in  the 
contemplation  of  external  objects,  their  qualities  and  the  places 
they  occupy  is  thought  to  require  another  specific  faculty  to  lead 
it  to  a  knowledge  of  their  arrangement  with  relation  to  each 
other.  This  is  the  faculty  of  order.  Again,  because  periods  of 
,time  constitute  a  succession  which  has  no  regard  to  order  an4 
number,  it  becomes  necessary  that  there  shot^d  be  an  organ  of 
time,  and  a  chronological  faculty.  Where  these  organs  are 
placed,  our  readers  will  see  by  reference  to  the  plate.  Respect* 
ing  the  organ  of  number^  there  are  so  many  notorious  examples 
of  individuals  possessing  powers  of  calculation  which  have  ap« 
peared  almost  miraculous,  and  there  is  something  so  peculiar  in 
the  faculty  itselt^  that  if  in  the  authentic  busts  of  all  that  have 
been,  and  on  the  heads  of  all  that  are  celebrated  calculators,  \ve 
uniformly  found  the  external  mark  indicating  the  orgau  of  num* 
ber  we  should  certainly  abate  somewhat  of  our  distrust  in  th^ 
cranological  science.  Dr.  Spurzheim  assures  us  that  Newton, 
Euler,  Kaestner,  Jedediah  Buxton^  and  Pitt,  all  possessed  this 
organ.  W^  may  add  that  the  American  boy,  who  has  lately  been 
an  object  of  curiosity  and  wonder  in  this  country,  possesses  i 
considerable  protuberance  at  the  e^^ternal  angle  of  the  eye. 

The  following  enquiry,  whether  animals  are  endowed  with  this 
faculty,  may  perhaps  afford  some  amusement  to  our  readers. 

**  It  is  said  that  a  bitch  perceives  if  one  of  its  puppies  be  takea 
away;  but  it  is  not  evident  that  she  counts  hqr  young  ones,  ^he 
may  perceive  by  the  faculties  of  individuality  and  form,  that  thi^ 
individual  is  wanting*  George  le  Roi  has  observed,  that  magpie^ 
count  three ;  for  if  we  construct  a  hut  in  the  neighbourhood  of  n 
tree,  upon  which  a  magpie  has  placed  its  nest,  and  if  three  per- 
sons enter  into  this  hut  the  magpie  is  not  deceived ;  it  doe9  not 
pome  to  its  nest  before  the  three  persons  have  left  the  hut ;  but  if 
more  than  three  persons  enter,  it  can  no  more  reckon  their  num- 
ber, and  cannot  compare  the  nun^ber  of  those  ^ho  are  gone  io^ 
with  that  of  those  who  are  gone  out.  Dupont  de  Nemours,  how* 
^er,  thinks  tbat  magpies  can  coupt  nine."    P.  44St 

28*  Organ  of  Ttiite. —It  is  tlie  office  of  this  orgein  to  perfect 
the  impressions  made  upon  the  external  ear^  wbkh  of  itself  has 

fo|#.  lU.  MAY^  I81d.       .     li         ^ .1.       Ji^ 

1^ 
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no  recollection  or  judgment  of  tones,  Gluckj  HaHyoi  MoKivti^ 
Viotti,  Zuisstef ,  Dusiieki  mid  Cresceutini  poBse^sed  ibe  exitruiil 
IXOLI  Ls  indicatife  of  this  organ. 

^<  The  heads  and  skulls  of  birds  iVhidh  slh^-,  ahd  df  those  whicli 
do  not  sing,  and  the  heads  of  the  different  individuals  of  the  same 
i:ind  which  have  a  greater  or  Jess  disposition  to  sing,  present  a  great 
diSbrence  at  the  place  where  this  organ  is  -  elitiJ^ated.  The  heads  of 
males,  for  instance,  and  those  of  females  of  the  same  kind  of  smg- 
Ing-birds,  are  easily  distinguiiihed  by  the  different  deTelopement 
of  this  organ."     r.444.         ^ 

SQ.  Organ  of  Lanffltage^-^-There  iH  a  nataral  ancl  there  is  an 
'artificial  or  arbitrary  language.  Natural  language  cons' sts  in 
certain  outward  signs  and  gesticulations^  which  express  chiefly  the 
iientimenfs  and  propensities,  and  in  a  less  degree  the  conceptions 
of  the  understandhig.  It  is  common  to  animsils  and  man^  wliOj, 
^s  far  as  they  are  endowed  with  the  same  faculties,  itoanif'est  their 
kctivity  in  the  same  manner.  Artificial  or  arbitrary  language  re» 
4iults  from  the  superior  intellectual  faculties^  and  ia  the  prerc^a** 
tive  of  mankind. 

*'  In  order  to  communicate  his  sensations  and  ideas  to  otheri, 
inan  makes  more  use  of  the  artificial  language  than  of  the  natural, 
though  natural  language  always  and  invQluntarily  accompanies  the 
artificial,/' 

Our  author  does  not  attribute  to  the  ^'  Qi^n  of  language/'  the 
faculty  of  producing  the  arbitary  sigi^s  which  constitute  language, 
^hey  are  produced  by  the  superior  intellectual  o^ami,  and  the 
V^  organ  of  language*'  supplies  the  facullyj  whereby  tl)ey  m^e 
learnt,  wbep  produced.  Thus  the  faculty  which  learns  is  dif<r 
^rtiit  from  those  which  produce  t<»e  arbitrary  signs.  Animal^ 
because  the>  are  destitute  of  the  supeiior  facilities,  car^not  invent 
an  ariificial  language,  yet  they  understand  a^d  obey  certain  arbi^ 
tary  ^igns  of  their  niasteriB. 

^*  Certain  chiMrien  who  are  half  idiots  do  not  spea^,  limt^ 
"^ey  do  many  things  like  reasonable  persons,  and  manifest  some- 
"limes  a  great  deal  of  cunning.  I'heir  parents,  relations,  ^d  even 
physicians,  cannot  be!  ieve  in  their  partial  imbecility^  Though  such 
children  be  not  deaf,  though  they  can  pronounce  varfous  wordfe^ 
%ret  they  do  not  speak.  Physicians  often  lool^  for  the  cause  dfihli 
in  the  organs  of  voice,  as  in  the  tongue,  amygdaloid  gland$,  pidate 
*$[c,;  but  these  parts  are  never  the  cause  of  the  want  of  langoa^fe, 
It  is  trii^  that  tne  organs  of  voice  produce  sounds,  but  they  are 
'iiot  tlie  origin  or  the  cause  of  vocal  language.  Certain  person^de- 
prived  of  the  tongu^  haye  yet  continued  to  speak*-    It  iis  evident 

!V*  Barthaliii^aks  of  ibis  in  a  boy  who  l^st  his  toogveby 
l^rafioD,  produced  from  the  9DiaU  pox;^*»>HaKlH^  m^w,  <tt^  ^w^^ 
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ilist  their  pronttnciatton  could  nut  be  m  4i«tiQct  as  that  cf  ether 
persons,  ihey  eoul4  not  pronounoe  certain  letters;  but  ihey  fell 
the  necessity  of  speakinf,  or  of  communicating  their  sensatiooa 
and  ideas,  and  they  acluaUy  spoke.  On  the  OQntrary,  these  hall* 
idiots  pronounce  single  words  very  well,  but  they  cannot  maintaii^ 
any  discourse ;  they  cannot  keep  up  their  attention^  nor  combine 
their  expressions*  These  chUdren  are  destitute  of  the  faculty,  of 
learning  sirbitrary  signs,  as  well  aa  of  tlie  intellectual  faculty  of  in- 
tenting  them/'    P.  454. 

^  But^  after  all,  sufficient  evidence  is  not  adduced  to  prove 
either  the  existence  or  locality  of  au  *^  organ  of  laiigua^.^ 

G E ND 8 — Rrfiecting  FacultUi. 
SO.  Organ  of  Comparison' 

**  Dr.  Gall  diserved  various  persons,  who,  in  every  coiwrersation^ 
had  recourse  to  examples,  similitudes,  and  analogies,  in  order  to 
c<mviace  others ;  and  seldom  to  reaaoning  and  philosophical  argo« 
menta*  In  them  he  found,  in  the  midst  of  the  superior  part  oC 
the  Ibrehead,  an  elevation  which  presented  the  form  of  a. reversed 
pyramid,  and  he  named  this  orgm  according  to  its  functions,  organ 
of  analogy*  This  organ  is  developed  in  all  popular  preachers  be- 
loved by  the  crowds  who  speak  of  examples  and  parables,  and 
who  choose  their  similitudes  from  facts  which  are  generaUy  known. 
Gall  possesses  the  skulls  of  two  Jesuits  who  had  this  faculty  in  a 
high  degree.**    P.  457* 

81,  Organ  of  Causaliiyi 

^*  The  faculty  of  individuality  makes  us  acquainted  with  objects 
and  facts ;  the  faculty  of  comparison  points  out  their  identity,  ana- 
log, and  difference;  and  this  faculty  (of  casuaiity)  desires  to 
know  the  causes  of  all  events*  Consequently,  these  time  faeuHiea 
together,  &nn  systeiBS|  draw  concltisioas,  inductiona  or  corolla- 
ries, point  out  principles  and  lawa,  and  constiiute  the  true  philo* 
fophicai  underatafiding.** 

We  have  the  authority  of  Dr.  Gall  that  persiQns,  who  are  ad- 
dicted to  metaphysical  studies,  have  ^*  the  superior  (Mirt  of  the 
forehead  much  developed  and  promiueut  in  a  hemispherical 
form/' 


32.  Organ  of  Wit. 

"  Persons  who  are  called  witty,  who  write  like  Sterne,  Voltaire^ 
Piron,  Jphn  Paul  &c.  have  the  superior  external  parts  of  the  fore* 


in  a  girl ; — Scheak,  Tulpius,  Ritcher  &c  ^peak  oi  similar  facta* 
There  is  also  a  dissertation  by  Aurran,  De  Femins  Elinguia  Lo« 
qoda,  Argentor.  1766/* 

li2  hti-d 
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liead  elevated.  Jest,  raillery,  mockery,  ridicule,  irony  &c.  belong 
to  this  fkcultyr  It  is  asserted  that  wit  consists  in  comparhig  the  re« 
frembhince  and  dissemblance  of  objects ;  but  the  twro  preceding  fa- 
culties compare  also;  and  comparing  in  a  philosophical  way  is 
^ite  difierent  from  comparing  in  the  witty  manner.  Thus  the 
^essence  of  this  fhculty  consists  in  its  peculiar  manner  of  compare 
ing,  which  always  excites  gaiety  and  laughter.''    P.  460. 

•      * 

It  18  remarkable  that  the  portrait  of  Sterne  represents  hi|n 
^ith  the  finger  resting  upon  the  ^^  organ  of  wit." 

33.  Organ  of  Imitation^ — 'We  can  only  refer  our  readers  to 
the  plate  for  the  locality  of  this  organ.  ' 

Thus  we  have  given  as  ample  a  view  of  that  part  of  the  workj, 
wbich  we  proposed  to  examine^  as  our  limits  will  allow ;  and 
sufficient^  we  think,  to  justify  us  in  the  opinion  which  we  are 
constrained  to  express^  viz.  that  no  organ  is  provlsd  by  sufficient 
evidence  to  have  a  separate  existence^  and  that  no  external 
marks  are  satisfactorily  demonstrated  to  be  indicative  of  mental 
faculties.  We  may  perhaps  be  accused  of  tergiversation  and  of 
apostacy  from  the  cause  which  we  once  espoused :  but  a  re- 
ference to  our  former  articles  on  the  same  subject  will  discover 
po  pledge  of  allegiance  on  our  part  to  Drs.  Gall  and  Spu^zheim, 
Qnd  no  acceptance  of  their  doctrines.  We  saw  indeed^  with 
|-egret,  the  prejudices  which  seemed  to  operate  too  strongly 
upon  the  irritable  and  susceptible  nioralityr  of  some  men  fi  minds^ 
and  we  endeavoured  to  give  full  force  to  the  reasonings  which 
were  calculated  to  expose  their  absurdity.  We  could  not  but 
"2|Ilow  to  our.  authors  some  extent  pf  comprehension,  and  some 
acquaiiitance  with  natural  kQowledge>  when  they  sought  to  il- 
lustrate ^nd  ennoble  their  system  by  analogies  drawn  from  eveiy 
part  of  creation,  and  to  identify  it  with  the  scheme  of  the  universe. 
We  ipou}d  not  refrain  from  lofty  exp^ct^tionsj,  where  two  quar* 
'  tQs  could  only  contain  tbe  matter  which  was.  prefatory  and  in- 
troductory to  the  main  design.  We  coiild  not  withhold  pur 
sidmiratiop,  if  they  still  protacted  the  publication  of  their  cra- 
niologyj,  while  they  were  occupied  in  multiplying  the  extent  of 
their  observations  and  facts^  in  prder  to  give  to  their  system  a 
completeness  worthy  of  the  uubjectj,  and  were  "traversing  th^ 
world,  that  all  mankind  mjght  be  made  subservient  to  fh^  con- 
firmation of  its  truth  *. 

JBut.from  the  prpfessed  scrupulousness  of  our  authors,  and 
from  the  supposed  magnitude  of  their  intended  work,  its  appear? 
ance  could  not  have  been  anticipated  at  a  very  early  period.    It 


f  We  are  told  that  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheinif  have  undertaken 
their  foreign  travels  in  order  to  confirm  their  doctrii^e  bv  obserys^* 
|ioi^  of  |he  8ku|l9  of  different  n^tipns.  ; 


.«  not  therefore  without  surprise  that  we  find  a  volume  pfestoted 

to  the  world  by  Dr.  Spurzheim,  of  which  a  very  meagre  portion 

is  appropriated  to  what  is  called  the  organology^  the  rest  being 

occupied  nearly  by.  the  same  materials  which  are  contained  in 

;. the  two  quartos  in  French. 

Why  is  not  the  whole  qf  Dr*  Spur^heim's  volume  dedicatcid 
exclusively  to  a  'plain  exposition  and  simple  detail  of  the  facts 
.^hich  are  necessary  to  establish  his  philosophy  ?  It  was  not 
again  necessary  to  deprecates  the  prejudices^  or.  conciliate  the 
favour  of  mankind.  We  had  already  been  told,  abd.told  in  a 
•better  mauner> .  that  religion  and  morality  had  nothing  to  fear, 
and  that  ample  benefits  might  be  anticipated  from  the  science  of 
cranology. 

If  Dr.  SpUreheim's  volume  had  not  appeat^d^  we  should  have 
referred  our  readers  to  tljie  ^'  Aniilyse  d'un  cours  du  Dr.  Gall>'' 
•to  assist  them  in  forming  their  notions  of  cranology ;  a  work 
.vrhich,  though  it  is  miserably  deficient  on  the  points  concerning 
3which  we  wish  principally  to  be  informed^  cannot  be  mentioned 
either  with  praise  or  blame,  inasmuch  as  it  can  scarcely  be  con« 
sidered  to  proceed  from  our  authors.  The  opportunity  which 
I>r.  Spurzheim  affords  of  drinking  fresh  from  the  fountain,  does 
pot  gratify  any  anticipations  of  pleasure  which  we  may  have 
pherished.  For  the  illustrious  Coadjutor  of  Dr.  Gall  exhibits  a 
deplorable  pqyerty  of  facts  which,  fiir  from  enforcing  conviction, 
can  scarcely  entertain  simple  curiosity. 

.  Dr.  Spuni^heim,  indeed,  appears  to  consider  himself  absolved 
from  the  obligation  of  maintaining  his  principles  and  proposi* 
tions  by  positive  evidence.  This,  in  our  opinion,  is  no  slight  ob* 
jection  to  the  volume  before  us ;  for  instance,  without  conde* 
scending  to  a  particular  enumeration,  he  states^  in  one  place, 
that ''  we  have  an  infinity  of  observations  upon  this  organ>  and 
fonsider  it  as  proved ;"  and  in  another,  that  '^  this  organ  has  been 
proved  by  many  thousand  facts ;"  he  may  find  some  who  will  re* 
quest  an  explanation  rather  more  at  largei 
t  Dr.  Spurzheim,  however,  may  rest  his  defepce  against  this 
charge  upon  the  imiufficiency  of  that  very  evidence  which  we  de* 
mand.  Had  he  indeed  enlarged,  to  an  immense  extent,  the  facts 
vrhich  he  would  adduce  as  proofs  of  the  truth  of  his  principles, 
,k  must  be  remembered  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
those  very  facts  must  rest  as  much  upon  his  own  ip^e  dixit,  as 
the  principle^  diemselves.  Dr.  Spurzheim  might  have  enuroe* 
I9ted  even  by  naqae  various,  persons  who,  with  a  mild  and  bene* 
volent  disposition,  had  the  organ  of  benevolence  considerably 
developed  ;  if,  however^  we  had  no  opportunity  of  observing  the 
sy>pearance  of  the  organ  in  tliese  very  persons,  the  evidence  of 
8P  interested  a  person  as  Dr.  Spurzheim  as  to  its  existence,. 

4  could 
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could  tmv€  Yef7  little  ^^^t  lA  convmcing  the  tniod  df  «  seq^tifei. 
In  such  aaea  our  own  sensed  mutt  be  the  only  real  criterbns  «f 
the  t  uth  or  falsehood  of  a  sysiem,  which  is  to  be  miversal  in  its 
lapplicaiioii.  But  notNvithdianding  this,  the  volume  %vould  ha^ 
b(  en  infinitely  more  amusing,  had  a  greater  number  of  facts 
bten  bronoht  forward  in  every  ease,  as  f«^>port8  of  the  princi* 
{^f  s  sdd  do«in .  and  thotigh  the  etidenc^  itaelf  might  h«te  heeH 
hbbk  to  strons;  ot>)eettons»  yet  it  woold  in  no  smaii  degree  ha^ 
engaged  the  attt^ntion  and  n^moved  the  prejudices  of  those,  wb» 
nre  not  in  the  habit  of  etamining  tiMich  for  themselves. 

h  ivould  be  desirable  to  know  whether  Dr;  Sparthaim  bad 
«tmtolti'd  his  aSB<icia<e  Dr.  GjiH,  upon  the  propiiety  of  com^ 
mit:ing  his  work  to  the  press.  It  must  be  pn^sumed,  nof, 
irnm  the  litjeiny  uliich  the  fbimir  assumes  of  eontro%'erting  the 
positions  of  the  lattt-r,  and  the  v(ide  dissent  of  opinion  that  vi- 
sibly c  Mtits  betwefn  the  t^o,  upon  many  of  the  most  important 
pairts  o^  their  doctrme^  Indeeit,  so  often  and  so  materially  aia 
they  at  vanabcei  that  the  disciple  of  the  one  is  no  more  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  otheis  than  if  he  Mere  a  p^ect  in6del.  WiA 
which  of  the  two  then  are  we  to  coincide,  that  we  may  obtain 
the  praise  of  an  brthodox  belief,  and  avoid  the  imputation  ef 
he*esyf  Great  are  the  dtfBculciea  which  raise  themselves  as  dti* 
atacies  to  a  ju^t  decision.  Ih*s.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  Imving  de» 
dicaied  their  lives  to  the  theory  they  profess,  have  collected  ob» 
servations  numerous  beycod  the  poesibtiitjr  of  quotation,  and 
''  no  one,*  say  they  '^  can  have  personal  or  mdividual  convictioii 
tefore  ht  has  made  die  same  observMons*''  It  follows,  there* 
fore,  that  k  fair  estimate  cannot  be  made  of  tlieir  doctrines, 
unless  all  niankind  shall  consent  for  a  time  to  forego  their  oi^. 
dinary  {ursuita  aud  betake  diemselves  to  th^  aludy  of  em*' 

noiogy. 

huch  then  is  the  state  of  the  qoestion.  A  pfiwi,  We  cenceiv^ 
that  no  vialid  objection  ean  be  raited  against  the  system,  as  tend* 
ing  in  the  smallest  degree  either  to  materialism  or  to  infidelity; 
JExperit  ncis  and  observation  alone  can  famish  those  facts  npon 
which  its  ituth  must  depi^nd.  Of  these  fiicts  Dr.  Spufzheim 
has  given  us  but  a  meagre  catalogue.  Had  he  indeed  enlarged 
their  oetetistble  numi^er,  we  must  still  havo  taken  them  upon  hia 
word,  which  would  not  have  aatietied  our  mind  in  a  much  h^;her 
degree,  as  the  w  ord  of  no  individual  is  suflSciant  to  verify  so  ex** 
traordimirv  a  tiieory  as  the  ptesc^nt.  Every  man  muht,  for^tW 
present  at  least,  triist.  ti»  his  own  pbtervation^  as  the  criterion 
of  its  truth  or  falsehood ;  and  thai  'ibscrvation^in^the  cijiie  be* 
fore  us  is  at^ien^^ed  ^ith  no  ordinary  difficulties.  ^\ie  touch  and 
the  Sight  of  but  \ery  few  are  si^flicientU  accurate  to  enable  them 
to iiorm  any,  hut  o  very  geneial,  judgmtnt  respecting  the  exist* 
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tuce  Qf  the  orpins  in  questioo^  or  to  diatuigussh  9^1;,  except  9 
very  eiktraordiniuy,  developement.  Much  coutroversy  still  ret 
inains  behiod,  should  the  science  of  cranology  be  advapced  \i^ 
iti  progress.  «s  to  the  position  of  tlie  organs  themselves.  Her^ 
s$  onijichy  ia short,  xo  amuse  the  fancy  and  to  captivate  the  imag  r 
fiatioA  in  die  study »  hut  we  fear  that  after  the  first  burst  of  qq^ 
V«lty  i^iuch  also  will  be  found  to  be  intricate  and  obscure.  W9 
are  not  very  sanguine  in  our  expectations  of  thi^  future  ad vanc^ 
which  will  be  made  in  this  science ;  eicp^ience,  indeed,  and  ptiht 
servatioOt  if  conducted  with  judgment  and  recorded  with  cau-* 
tion,  may  do  much ;  but  much  remains  to  be  done.  For  th^ 
present  we  sh^U  take  our  leave  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim^ 
vith  all  due  respect  for  the  ingenuity,  the  novelty,  and  the  r^« 
search  displayed  throughout  their  system^  and  shall  conclude 
tvith  expressing  our  opinion  of  the  whole  science  in  the  words 
^  a  celebrated  Cambridge  mathematician,  who,  after  having  at 
IDa  advanced  period  of  lite  read  Milton  throughout  for  the  first 
^m9»  drily  observed  ''  ihat  there  was  nothing  proved  from  b^ 
C»iWig  to  ffBd." 


■^ I    I'll "11  I  ■*    ■  ■  I  ■     I    I    <» 

2LjEtT.  IIL     ^n  Historical  Account  of  the  Episcopal  See  and 
,   Ci^lhedral  Church  of  Salisbury ^  illustrated  with  Engravings^ 
By   William  Doasuorth.    41.  4s.     pp.  240.     Brodie  and 
Powdu^  Salisbury;  Cadell  and  Davies,  London. 

The  relics  of  antiquity  in  many  instances  contribute 'to  illns- 
irate  both  the  moral  and  the  religious  history  of  mankind.  The 
vrorks  of  art  which  survive  the  lapse  of  centuries,  and  those  ma»* 
aiv^  structures,  the  monuments  of  the  pride  or  piety  pf  the  ruder 
ages,  which  length  of  time  has  assailed  without  effect,  distinctly 
iulonn  us  that  nations  have  attained  to  greatness  whose  fame 
and  fortune  are  no  longer  remembered,  and  whose  names  are 
scarcely  known.  Their  stately  edifices  and  their  solemn  temples 
remain  to  make  us  acquainted  with  their  habits  and  their  nobler 
qualities:  they  remain  to  gratify  the  taste,  to  check  the  pre* 
sumption,  ai\d  perhaps  to  stimulate  the  virtue  of  a  better  in« 
structed  generation. 

The  study  of  antiquities  and  particularly  of  antient  architee;* 
ture,  is  directed  to  its  most  useful  object  when  applied  in  aid 
of  history,  when  it  marks  the  course  and  th^  decline  of  civili^ 
aation  in  the  nations  which  have  relapsed  into  barbarism,  and 
4m,\Q^^  tba  condition  and  character  of  mankind  befpre  letters 
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ii'ere  invented.  In  that  noble  pursuit^  while  taste  and  sciedetf 
are  estabiished,  history  is  verified^  and  the  iacts  which  revelatiorf 
iind  the  narrative  of  the  inspired  writerst  ^lone  record^  are  some* 
fimes  macde  clear  and  demonstrated.  Thitf  stiidy  tnore  than  any 
btfaer/has  proved  the  remarkable  coincidence  which  subsists  be- 
tween the  antient  idolatry  and  the  primeval  religion  of  the  worId» 
knd  affords  no  mean  presumption  that  in  the  greatest  corruptions  of 
iaith,  the  original  truth  disclosed  to  our  first  parents  though  ob*' 
stured  by  innumerable  vanities  and  inventions,  has  never  been  en^^' 
tirerely  obliterated.  The  stupendous  walls  of  Babylon,  the  pyra« 
inids  of  Egypt,  the  lengthened  aqueducts  which  directed  the  wa- 
ters 5f  th^  N  iie  to  fertilize  so  many  provinces,  the  spaeidus  temples 
tod  the  prodigious  caverns  raised  and  excavated  at  very  remote^ 
j>eriods  for  religious  purposes,  and  the  other  vast  relics  of  anti-^ 
tiqmty,' Contain  strong  confirmations  of  history  both  sacred  and 
pfoiaife.  They  reiliain  not  only  as  the  examples  of  art  eitheif 
In  its  rudeness  or  in  its  perfection,  but  are  calculated  to  excite 
bur  tnoral  sympathies,  and  to  call  forths  pious  reflections.  Iliat 
heart  which  in  the  contemplation  of  those  melancholy  monu- 
ments^ is  not  impressed  with  the  fragility  of  all  human  purposes^ 
moA  with  reverential  awe  towards  the  patriarchal  nations  whick 
once  flourished  and  exist  no  more^  is  unqualified  for  the  most 
enviable  attainmenta  of  the  scholar  or  the  philosopher;  '*  that 
znan  is  little  to  be  envied  whose  patriotism  M'oufd  not  gahi  fofce 
iipon  the  plain  of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would  Hot  grow 
warmer  among  the  ruins  of  lona/'        .  . 

The  study  of  the  Gothic  architecture  takes  tio  tveaker  trold 
upon  the  mind,  for  it  connects  itself  with  the  progress  of  the 
aiibsistiBg  nations  of  Europe^  from  the  simplicity  of  savage  Uf» 
to  their  present  high  civilization ;  from  the  worship  of  unknown 
deities,  whose  obscure  Orgies  they  celebrated  in  the  recesses  of 
a  wood.  ''  et  cui  certis  liiebus,  humanis  quoqu^  hostiis  liture  fait 
babent, '  to  the  eiitablishment  of  an  ennobling  and  perfect  faith j 
without  sacrifices^  in  the  proud  structures  which  we  dedicate  to^ 
Christianity.  It  will  trace  the  progress  of  that  elaborate  art 
which  fthines  conspicuously  in  those  temples^  e^en  ffotn  the 
^apeless  masses  of  Btonehenge,  atid  the  uncouth  structures 
Hvhich  wtre  raised  when  the  power  of  architecture  Was  fiof 
perceiired. 

With  much  satisfaction  we  obsery^,  that  white  otHt  dass  of 
acientific  men  are  labouring  to  exalt  ..both  themselves  and  the 
present  generation  which  they  aspire  to  rule,  aibo^e  all  that  an**^ 
cient  usage  and  long  prejudice  have  considered  as  teHerabtB; 
there  are  a  greater  number,  who  directed  by  purer  priociple^' 
search  after  taste  and  wisdom  in  that  which  is  satidSfied  by  an**"^ 
^^uity.    The  coimectioh  between  tiasle'an(l''^ora11tjf  is  niorci 
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lliliiiiate .  than  might  be  imagiDed  by  the  hasty  observer.  Those 
^ho  deduce  their  principles  from  no  established  rules,  who 
reject  authority  in  the  arbitration  of  human  affairs,  and  make 
their  own  untaught  assumptions  paramount  to  prescription  and 
•experience,  are  those  who  deride  the  institutions  of  their  fore-^ 
fathers,  and  violate  the  sanctuaries  of  ancient  days,  llie  schis*' 
matical  reformers  of  two  centuries  ago,  and  the  philosophers 
t>f  the  present  day,  are  those  who  ravaged  ,and  still  continue  ta 
ravage  the  consecrated  places.  But  we  hold  it  impossible  Uiat 
any  one 

"  Should  love  the  high  embowed  roof. 
With  antic  pillars  massy  proof, 
And  storied  windows  richly  dight. 
Casting  a  dim  religious  light.*' 

and  that  such  an  one  should  not  cherish  the  principles  which  the 
solemn  edifice  was  intended  to  perpetuate. 
-  The  study  of  Grecian  and  Itdian  architecture  after  the  re« 
^val  of  letters,  succeeded  to  that  style  which  we  now  denomi* 
nate  the  Gothic.  That  architecti^re  was  brought  to  its  perfec* 
tion  in  the  pagan  temples,  the  ruins  of  which  remain  the  most 
i>eautiful  models  of  dassical  propriety.  Perfect  in  proportion 
fluid  ornamented  with  graceful  chastity  pf  decoration>  they  are 
calculated  to  delight  the  eye  of  taste,  but  not  to  inspii^  the 
mind  with  religious  awe.  like  the  religion  to  which  they  were 
adapted,  they  never  touch  the  heart.  To  delight  the  eye  rather 
than  to  call  the  moral  feelings  into  action  was  the  object  of  that 
architecture,  and  being  brought  to  its  perfection  by  a  people  the 
most  ingenious  and  the  most  refined  of  all  civilized  nations,  it 
excites  no  wonder  that  the  merit  of  after  ages  in  that  line  con* 
sists  in  successful  imitation  of  their  examples,  in  a  faithful  oh* 
aervance  of  the  rules  which  are  established  by  their  authority, 
and  in  proscribing  every  species  of  innovation. 
■  As  the  character  and  object  of  the  pagan  nations  and  of  those 
less  civilized  in  which  Christianity  first  flourished  were  respec* 
tively  very  different,  there  is  no  resemblance  between  the  temples 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  piles  which  were  reared  by  the 
northern  nations  for  Christian  worship.  The  Christian  Churches 
of  the  darker  ages  were  massive  and  unadorned.  Beauty  and 
disposition  of  the  parts  were  at  first  entirely  neglected.  The 
builders  sought. for  np  decorations;  in  their  ignorance  of  the 
mechanical  powers,  they  adopted  extravagant  disproportions^ 
and  were  chiefly  anxious  about  the  aolidityof  the  walls  and  the 
rude  magnificence  of  their  great  design,  suitable  to  the  solem^ 
nity  of  the  services  to  which  it  was.  applicable. .  Improvement 
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«M  at  leti^  iiBagioed>  and  tbovgli  very  tlow  i|  was  jN)t  priT 
gressive.  Tbe  pouKted  arch  gave  facUity  to  its  cQurae.  Tbiii 
was  pnolnblfaA  ingenious.  conUivaiice .  lo  pres^ry^  ^  equaliqr 
in  tine  faejgbt  wiiU  Bemicireubtr  arches  ot  a  wider  tpan.  i(  wap 
al  &st  used  viery  raneiy  and  only  where  that  oecefnity  af^peared^ 
and  priacipally  ia  die  vaulted  ceilings ;  whether  invented  up 
Itely^  in  Fnaiice*  or  in  Eng;laod,  libe  place  and  time  of  its  Uh 
ipention  ar^  oibacure;  but  its  tit^ierior  strength  and  beauty  gm* 
dually  led  to  its.  geoeral  mdoption. .  The  cottsUrucitiou  of  three 
storjes  which  appear  in  9U  our  cathedrak^  and  the  fa.>ciculated 
columns  seem  to  have  been  mtroduced  immediately  after -the 
crusades,  and  to  have  been  borro^ved  from  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  Gradually  the  heavy  Saxon  styie^ 
the  circiiiar  arches,  and  the  massive  coluiiins  were  wholly  dis- 
used ;  a  lighter  and  more  delicate  manner  bucceeded  which  is 
tiie  fwre  aiid  unmixed  GroUiicl      ^ 

Whatever  changes  were  introduced  in  lim  Gotldc  style  of  Rr» 
ciiitecture,  the  original  principle  of  its  £rst  fouBders  was  never 
alMndocied.  In  magnitude  moat  of  the  tesiplies  of  Greece  and 
fiooiie  bear  no  coftiparisoii  with  oi>r  cathcdials..  The  temple  of 
Diana  At  Epiiesus^  reputed  amoi^  the  wonders  of  the  worlds 
was  kas  in  its  dtmcnstoos  than  moat  of  them.  The  tripied  atories 
rising  over  each  otfber^  the  sucoessioa  of  piHara  apparently  'm^ 
iiomerabie>  the  nairow  poioled  windows  caatti^  imperfect  Ught^ 
the  deep  ebadows  of  the  columns^  and  ^he  hold  pecspectivie  of 
the  i:oof  proceeding  and  terminating  in  arches  of  f^^eat  .magtii» 
ficenccj  devote  the  mind  lo  tontemplatiohy  eaalt  it  above  the 
aulgar  and  the  mean^  and  miturally  exclude  those  impmre  ima* 
gina^oDS  whtdi  were  allied  to  the  pagan  cereaaomes* 

The  ornaments  and  mouldings  so  fiody  wi^ughl  which  dis« 
tit^uish  the  last  sera  of  the  Gothic  style^  the  statuary  wfakfa  flSad 
the  niobee  and  the  inimilaliie  tints  which  were  introdueed  into 
the  windows  of  every  part,  producing  great  bodies  of  discoloured 
hf^L  were  the  embeUishroents  of  a  judicious  and  scientific 
•ge,  which  bron^t  the  art  to  its  perfection  without  renomicing 
any  of  its  principles:  k  is  remarkatftie,  that  such  perfection  was  no 
aooi>er  attained,  than  the  style  itself  was.  alxindoned.*  Th^re* 
formation  w«s  not  conducive  to  the  improvement  or  the  ex€r«' 
cise  of  tafte..  When  Ae  fopperies  of  popery  viere  rejected,  the 
grandeur  of  its  w^rsh^-  and  the. majesty  with  which  it  iiwested 
the  character  of  religion,  iiellinto  uoduedisrepute.  The  kiq^ened 
aisles  were  no  loi^r  wanted  in  the  less  pompous  services ;  stm** 
fAcity  Jwas  sought  Ibrhy  the  reformers,  and  it  4jften  degoierated 
iiMo  Qcarsenesff.  The  most  aeabus  of  theas  regaided  Ibe 
^bttisdiasits  the  leKqde|»  of  the  auperatition  which  Ak^  bad  10* 
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oounoedy  «ncl  destroyed  them  widi  diaaet  sacrihgioui  yrwtt* 
tooness.  * 

The  GreeMii  orders  imfiie  into  favour  mid  were  adopted  in  lim 
very  few  chuKiiea  uhkh  tiere  afterwards  erected.  This  ta^« 
iiad  been  alfeady  established  in  Italy,  where  the  finest  modele  of 
4Uitk|iiiiy  yet  existed,. and  were  imitated  by  the  great  maaten 
idiich  llouri«ihed  at  that  period  under  the  patronage  of  the  Me- 
dicean  popes  and  their  successors.  Such  is  the  capriciousness 
of  taste  that  the  antient  orders  Mere  soon  exclusively  conw» 
mended  by  ail  uho  iretinded  to  science;  the  Gothic  buildingy 
&ot  ontv  ceased  to  be  iuiitited^  but  they  were  regarded  as  the 
cumbersome  works  of  unlettered  barbarians  without  rule  or 
principle^  and  were  soon  generally  despised. 

It  was  not  till  lately  that  a  more  free  judgement  in  these  mat- 
ters has  arisen  among  us.  lliomas  Warton  in  a  note  on  th« 
fourth  book  of  Spenstr's  Fairy  Queen,  first  awakened  the  pub* 
&c  attention  to  the  principles  and  history  of  Gothic  architecture* 
Since  his  time,  Beniham,  Milner,  Hawkins^  Whittington,  and 
several  ingenious  artists  who  contribute  to  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazm^  and  many  others  of  great  taste  and  science,  have  deve- 
loped its  rules  ai^d  disclosed  its  beauties.  Buckler  and  Nash^ 
by  whose  peiKil  the  work  before  us  is  beautifully  illustrated^ 
And  other  skilful  draughtsmen  have  actually  pourtrayed  its  finest 
specimens,  ^he  society  of  Antiquaries,  and  the  learned  con- 
tribotors  to  the  Archaeologia,  have  restored  it  to  merited  cele« 
firity.  The  late  Mr.  Wyatt  did  much  for  its  practical  restora- 
tion. In  this  revival  of  the  English  school,  many  of  the  aai- 
tieot  tathedrats  have  been  renovated,  lliat  noble  specimen  of 
its  dafoorate  perfection^  the  chapel  of  King  Henry  YII.  is  in  a^ 
coarse  of  complete  renovation  at  the  expeiiee  of  the  jiation. 
If  there  should  be  occasion  in  this  great  metropolis  to  rais« 
mother  magnificent  edifice  in  honour  of  our  national  religion^ 
we  vasty  hope  that  the  style  of  our  forefathers  w  ill  be  preferred/ 
and  London  be  enriched  with  a  grand  modern  instaiKe  of  the 
gothic  architecture. 

Much  as  we  admire  the  Grecian  orders  which  command  cnir 
attention  not  only  for  their  beautiful  proportions^ 

^  For  the  ornaments  with  wihich  they  are  embellished,  for  thsv 
■sagnificence  with  which  they  are  executed,  for  the  purposes  rf 
elegance  they  were  intended  to  serve,  and  the  scenes  of  grandeur 
they  were  destined  to  adorn,  but  because  they  derive  their  origia 
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*Tt  was  the  justification  of  Knox,  for  the  violences  which  he  re- 
^minBnded  from  his  puljpit,  that  if  one  would  driTe  away  the 
look^^e  rookeries  must  be  pulled  down, 
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irom  those  times,  and  were '  the  ornamentg  of  those  countri^  whicfl 
are  hallowed  in  our  imaginations,  and  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  se^ 
them  even  in  our  modern  copies  without  feeling  thein  operate  upon 
oiir  minds  as  relics  of  those  polished  nations  where  they  first 
arose,  and  of  that  greater  people  by  whom  they  were  afterward* 
borrowed/'  * 

Much  more  may  we  boast  of  those  elaborate  specimens  of 
ivhat  we  fondly  term  our  English  architecture  with  which  our 
island  is  enriched,  and  with  which  our  earlier  kings  decorated 
iheir  continental  states.  These  too  are  sanctified  by  their  anti« 
^uity.  We  behold  in  them  also,  magnificence  of  design,  subli- 
inity  of  imagination,  ornaments  profusely  but  judiciously  disposed 
in  subserviency  to  the  general  plan^  and  the  whole  intended  foic 
those  solemn  purposes  which  possess  the  mind  most  fully  with 
the  awful  and  the  grand.  They  are  moreover  the  works  of  our 
forefathers,  of  those  who  raised  the  system  of  our  national  pre-* 
eminence  and  our  English  church.  We  cherish  a  reverential 
admiration  of  their  works  and  actions  as  the  main-spring  of  our 
civic  duties. 

With  this  sentiment  we  congratulate  the  public  on'  every  new 
literary  production  calculated  to  enlighten  and  direct  their  judge* 
fnent  on  this  favourite  subject.  The  work  undei;  our  consider 
I'ation  is  an  historical  account  of  the  Church  of  Salisbury,  th« 
first  and  only  instance  in  England  of  the  pure  and  unmixed  Go* 
thic^  which  never  was  defaced  by  any  intermixture  with  an  earlier 
,  or  later  style  than  that  selected  in  the  chaste  and  elegant  €0q« 
ception  of  the  original  founder. 

.  This  work  as  well  for  the  industry  and  talent  with  which  it  is 
compiled,  the  simplicity  and  correctness  of  its  language^  and  the 
beauty  of  its  typography^  as  for  the  fine  engravings  with  which  it 
is  decorated,  and  which  really  present  the  whole  and  every  part  of 
the  noble  fabric  to  the  eye  of  the  amateur  is  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  its  subject.  It  will  be  esteemed  a  treasure  by  the 
Ibvers  of  the  English  architecture. 

The  author  commences  bis  narrative  by  a  concise  biographical 
account  of  all  the  Bishops  of  the  See,  those  of  Sherborne^  of 
Wilton,  of  old  Sarum,  and  of  the  present  Cathedral,  down  to 
the  venerable  Prelate  who  now  presides  in  that  Diocese.  These 
sketches  of  per&onal  history,  whtii  not  protracted  to  unreason* 
able  bulk,  are  exceedingly  entertaining,  and  very  often  contribute 
to  ehicidate  the  abstruser  points  of  more  general  history.  In 
this  brief  collection,  we  may  distinguish  the  lives  of  Asser,  Bi« 
shop  of  Sbei'borne ;  of  Osmund,  who  translated  .the. See  to  .Old 
Sarum ;  of  Roger^  his  successor,  who  asserted  against  Kii^g  Ste« 
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phen,  the  perfect  independence  of  fajs  order;  of  Jocelioe^  \\\\o 
supported  the  royal  prerogative  against  Thomas  a  Becket  in  the 
next  reign;  of  Jewels  preeminent  for  learning  and  piety,  und^r 
Queen  Elizabeth,  a  successful  labourer  in  the  great  work  of  the 
Reformation;  of  Gilbert  Burnet,  a  favourite  of  King  William ; 
and  lastly,  of  that  ornament  to  the  literature  of  the  present  reign^ 
.and  a  mighty  defender  of  religious  truth  against  the  mociera 
unbelievers^  the  late  John  Douglas,  the  immediate  predecessor 
of  the  present  Bishop. 

The  account  of  the  undertakings  and  the  progress  of  the  Ca- 
thedral^  and  of  the  new  city  which  arose  around  it^  in  the  valley 
not  far  distant  from  the  deserted  fortress  of  Old  Sarura,  is  highly 
interesting.  It  is  drawn  from  authentic  documents,  and  contains 
.  the  history  of  that  transaction  by  William  de  Wandu,  now  iirst 
^published.  HThb  part  of  the  work  imparts  to  the  classical  ynipd 
the  anxious  feelings  of  the  Trojan  princes^  when  they  surveyed 
the  wonders  of  the  rising  Carthage. 

'<  Jamque  ascendebant  collem  qui  plurimus  urbi 
Imminet,  adversasque  aspectat  desuper  arces." 

The  author  has  communicated  to  us,  in  his  third  chapter,  fk 

^ery  curious  illustration  of  a  religious  custom  of  our  ancestor^^ 

Vnd  of  the  prodigious  influence  on  the  Clergy  in  the  times  of 

Popery.     After  surmounting  many  difficulties^  it  had  been  d«;- 

termined  by  all  the  Chapter  to  obtain  the  papal  sanction  foj  the 

canonization  of  Osmund^  the  founder  of  the  new  Cathedral. 

•*  This  created  a  general  and  lively  interest,  as  is  evident  from 
the  applications  which  were  immediately  made  by  personages  of 
high  rank  to  be  admitted  into  what  was  called  the  confraternity  of 
-the  Church.  In  December  1389,  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, came  to  Salisbury ;  and  with  Constance,  his  wife,  Henry, 
Earl  of  Derby,  their  son,  afterwards  King  Henry  the  fourth,  and 
many  of  their  noble  attendants,  obtained  this  privilege.  In  March 
1S95,  Edward,  Earl  of  Rutland,  was  fraternised  in  a  full  Chajpter. 
In  1404,  the  same  favour  was  conferred  on  Louis,  the  Pope's  nun- 
.pio.  In  14*06,  on  John,  Earl  of  Somerset.  In  1408,  on  Henry, 
Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Kirig  Henry  the  fifth,  his  brother, 
Duke  Humphrey,  and  several  of  their  followers.  In  1410,  on 
Joanna,  the  Queen,  of  Henry  the  fourth,  with  many  of  her  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  In  1413,  on  Walter  Hungerford,  Knight;  on 
Joanna,  Countess  of  Westmoreland,  Richard  Neville,  her  son,  and 
Alicia  Montague,  his  wife.  In  1417,  on  the  Lady  Matilda  Lovell. 
In  1418,  on  Thomas,  Duke  of  Exeter.  In  1421,  on  Henry,  Bi- 
shop of  Winchester.  In  1424,  on  Eleanor,  Countess  of  Saint 
Amand.  In  1427,  on  Thomas  Montacute,  Earl  of  Salisbury.  In 
1430,  on  John  Stourton,  Knight;  and  doubtless  on  many  mor^, 
irhose  names  are  liow  lost«    The  advantages  which  this  privilege 

*     ,  was 
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BVippcmei  t^  conTejf  may  be  estimated  from  tbe  forms  of  td* 
iDisBioii.  The  caikiidatey  or  some  person  accredited  in  his  behalf, 
appeared  in  the  Chapter-house,  and  preferred  his  demand  pros* 
trate.  Admission  being  given  by  a  regular  vote,  the  suppliant  wa» 
addressed  in  the  following  words  by  the  Dean,  or  received  'li:^ 
Ibrmulary  engrossed  on  patchmentl  In  the  name^^Godm  Amtn^ 
We  ike  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  Church  qfSarum^  w4k 
$he  assent  and  consent  of  our  brotherhood^  reeeve  yoa  info  Our  C-om^ 
JwoAermti^  We  mU  and  grant  that  you  partidpatef  as  wth  in  ij^ 
ffs  in  deitthf  in  all  the  masses,  prayers,  preachings  vigUs^  and  everj^ 
aihei^  meritorious  tvork  ifsbich  may  be  performed  ay  ms  and  omr  bro^ 
iJtevhoody  ike  Canons^  Viears^  and  other  membms  qf  this  Church  and 
its  dependences.  The  candidate  then  rose,  returftad  tbankS)  and 
sespcsctfuUj  saluted  tho  Dean  and  Canons*" 

*  We  do  not  recollect  any  notice  of  this  custom  and  ceremongF 
m  any  previous  livork  of  ecclesiastical  history.  It  is  an  addi- 
tk>aal  proof  of  the  mummeries  practised  in  the  corrupt  state  of 
Ike  Roman  CatkoUe  Church.  We  deprecate  the  vaaity  and 
iOusion  which  led  to  such  prostration  of  the  laity  before  the 
ditaca  of.  superstition;  but  w€  camot  suppress  oitr  wkkeA>  that 
n  these  times,  wlien  the  Church  is  weeded  of  its  follies,  and  is 
under,  the  govermnent  of  the  temporal  sovereign,  but  is  still 
assailed  on  every  side  by  powerful  adversaries^  our  great  meti 
woidd  fraternize  with  her  ministers^  and  perceive  that  their  ho« 
Eour  and  interests  aire  identical. 

We  venture  to  recomtnend  this  publication  to  those  wbo  coft« 
kct  splendid  books,  with  rich  aqd  valiiabie  decorations:  to. the 
lovers  of  ecclesiastical  antiquities;  tp  %\ie  patrons  of  the  &i^ 
arta ;  ^^  ^^  those  who  are  pleased  with  topogr^iphical  bistoue^ 
w  which  much  curious  matter  ich  involved,  lo  the  i^KecMtion  ei 
Ike  work,  there  is  much  most  unequivocally  $a  couMwandj.  aofl 
pothiag  ta  o£Esnd  the  most  fastidious  critic* 


Aet.  IV.  Comparative  Viepf  of  the  Churches  of  England 
and  Rome.  By  Herbert  Marsh,  D.  I).  F.  R.  iS.  Margareit 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  Qf  Cambridge.  8ve, 
pp.  250.  Is  6d«  Cambndge^  Ueigbtoii.  ]LA>ndon>  Riviugtona, 

Idl4» 

It  is  scarcely  credibk  to  how  many  nK>i»troi»  positione  that 
spirit  of  religious  amalgamation  which  under  the  specious  nanse 
ik  liber altty,  deludes  the  pr^ent  age,  has  given  birth.  Among 
other  modest  declarations  of  the  same  nature^  it  has  been  grave^ 
^  a3;ierted^ 
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IMserted,  tbat  between  the  Cfaurclie«  of  Eogland  aud  of  BonWf 
no  material  character  of  distinctioa  exists ;  or  in  other  worch^ 
:lbiit  no  reason  can  be  drawn  from  the  internal  Btrudture  of  the 
IwO)  why  they  should  not  be  united  as  the  joint  religion  of 
•the  state.  Still  more  incredible  it  is,  with  bow  much  coo)* 
•pla€en(;y  ibis  position  has  been  admitted  by  those,  who  hj 
the  united  suffrages  both  of  themselves  and  of  their  admirers^ 
are  ranked  as  the  illuminati  and  oracles  of  the  day.  That 
.those  who  feel  a  decided  repugnance  to  all  religioas  in  general, 
should  be  unwilling  to  enier  upon  the  doctrbal  distinctions  of 
any  in  particular  is  by  no  means  extraordinary ;  but  that  those 
who  profess  themselves  calculators  and  oaconomists  upon  theise 

{oints>  should  overlook  the  political  consequences  which  history 
as  uniformly  shewn  to  have  resulted  from  such  distinctions, 
can  be  attributed  only  to  ignorance  or  to  fraud.  They  have 
•«ither  frim  a  long  indulgence  in  the  abstractions  of  political 
theories  deluded  their  own  senses ;  or  frqm  a  consciousness  of 
.the  powera  of  such  a  spell,  they  have  practised  it  upon  the  cre- 
dulity- of  others.  Some  attempts  have  also  been  n^ade  upon 
4he  part  of  the  more  moderate  clergy  among  the  £ngiisk 
Catholics  to  conceal  those  differences  which  they  know  to 
^^Kist,  and  to  throw  a  temporary  ambiguity  over  that  barrier 
line,  which  must  for  ever  separate  the  confines  of  the  two 
tphiifcbesj  and  above  all  by  general  professions  of  personal  mo- 
ideration  to  withdraw  frosn  a  particular  review  the  intolerant 
.dogmas  of  their  church.  Now  even  allowing,  as  we  are  in 
(Camiour  disposed  to  allow,  that  such  individuals  are  sincere 
jh  theii'  personal  and  private  charity,  me  cannot  suppose  them 
to  assert,  either  that  they  apeak  the  language  of  their  brethren^ 
jMT  that  their  declarations  are  in  conforniity  with  the  canons  of 
ibat  Qhurc*^  which  they  are  ex  profts^o  bound  to  obey. 
-  -Kot  an  iota  of  her  primary  and  discriminating  principles  haa 
been  abandoned,  no  canon  of  her  councils  has-  been  abrogated^ 
fiO  feature,  even  among  the  sternest  lineaments  of  her-de.spotism^ 
bfts  been  ^fiaced.  The  few  opportunities  which  the  tiausient 
iralm  of  th«  past  year  afforded  to  the  Pontiff  of  replacing  his 
|Miwer  upon  its  ancient  foundation,  were  seized  with  an  avidity^ 
wkich  confounded  even  tlie  staunchest  advocates  of  the  sup« 
}iosed  nutig'atioo  s^nd  ^bai^  iu  the  genius  of  the  Catholic 
ydigion.  Th^  united  voice  both  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  laity 
in  Ireland  have  proclaiitted  it  unchangeable  and  unchanged  | 
imd  by  such  a  dec^laration  have  atForded  the  best  answer  to 
the  fallacies  of  those,  who  would  .aqjue  from  their  own  per- 
9CHiul  feelings  to  the  ^iiit  both  in  principle  and  practice  of  the 
whole  Romish  Ghurcb« 
IJnder  0m  |>r«i»«0t  ^nditniiU^ii  to  examine  4ato  t^e  consti^ 

tutjon 
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tution  of  any  churchy  and  particularly  those  of  Ei^Iand  and  ot 
Roine»  under  the  general  desire  to  throw  a  cloud  of  ambiguity 
over  the  grand  and  leading  points  of  distinction  which  exists 
between  them^  we  rejoice  to  find  that  the  subject  has  been 
taken  up  in  all  its  important  bearings  by  one^  whose  very 
name  must  ever  command  the  attention  of  the  public^  whose 
opinions  have  been  often  the  object  of  controversy^  but  never 
of  neglect.     No  man  perhaps  in  the  present  age  is  so  eminently 
qualified  for  the   discussion  of  the   present  question  as   Dr. 
Marsh ;  there  is  in  all  his  writings  that  comprehensive  power 
of  investigation,  that  mathematical  precision  of  statement^  and 
that   logical   accuracy  of   induction   which  suffers  no    ambi- 
guity   to    remain    unresolved,    no    obscurity    unenlightened, 
and  no  difficulty  unremoved.    There  is  no  one  who  is  more 
happy  in  clearing  away  all  the  rubbish  with  which  controversial 
questions  are  generally  loaded,  and  in  presenting  the  whole 
argument  unembarrassed  with  groundless  assumptions,  needless 
personalities,  and  such  sort  of  incumbrances,  in  a  masljjerly, 
perspicuous,  and  decisive  point  of  view.    Though  little  am* 
bitious  of  ornament,  and  seldom  affecting  eloquence,  his  style 
is  ever  animated  and  clear,  and  never  fails  even  on  the  most 
complicated  questions  to  preserve  the  attention  unimpaired  to 
the  close. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  work  before  us,  the  fundamental 
difference  between  the  Churches  of  England  and  of  Rome  ia 
respect  to  articles  of  faith,  forms  the  first  object  of  consideration. 
The  two  Churches  are  represented  as  diffiering  not  in  only  a 
single  article  of  faith,  but  as  deriving  these  articles  from  two 
distinct  sources.     One  of  these  sources,  th£  Bible,  is  com- 
mon to  both,  while  the  second  Tradition,  is  acknowledged 
only  by  the  Church  of  Rome.     For  the  opinions  held  by  the 
Romanists  upon  this  point.  Dr.  Marsh  appeola  <fii%t  to  Bdlar* 
mine,  whom  he  considers  as  one  of  the  most  acute  and  most 
candid  controversialists  of  the  Romish  Churdi;  and  secondly 
to  the  theological  lectures  now  given  in  the  College  of  Maynootfa, 
which,  when  they  agree,  as  they  do  on  the  st^bject  of  tradition> 
he  justly  considtrs  as  expressing  the  geuenil  sentiments  of  the 
Church.    I'hese  however  he   only  quotei^-  as  stating  and  ex* 
plaining  the  question ;  for  the  authority,  he  makes  an  appeal 
iu  a  subsequent  chapter  .to   the   decrees  and  cadons  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  as  the  official  declaration  of  the  tenets  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.   Traditions,  or  the  verbum  Dei  non  scriptum, 
is  divided  by  Belhrmirie  into  three  kinds.     I.  Divine  tradition; 
which  relates  to  the  doctrines  taught  by  Christ  to  the  apostles^ 
and  taniiht  also  by  the  apostles,  but  still  unrecorded.     II.  Ap6»^ 
tolicul  tradition;   which  relates  to  doctnnes  taught  by  ib<i 
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apostles  not  from  the  instructions  of  Christ,  but  from  the 
dictates  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  These  two  constitute  the  un" 
wHtteh  word  of  God,  which  in  all  respects  is  Considered  by 
the  Church  of  Rome  of  the  same  authority  with  the  written. 
lU.  Ecclesiastical  tradition ;  which  differs  from  the  two  cithers 
both  in  origin  and  in  quality,  and  relates  only  to  customs,  cere* 
monies,  Scc.>  and  is  confessedly  derived  from  a  human  source, 
having  originated  p&rtly  in  tl>e  practice  of  the  Bishops,  and 
partly  in  the  practice  of  the  people,  and  by  tacit  consent  having 
acquired  the  force  of  a  law*  This  is  the  tradition  alluded  to 
in  our  thirty-fourth  article,  which  is  entitled  *^  Of  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Church."  The  two  first  therefore  are  to  be  con* 
sidered  ks  rules  oif  faith,  and  to  be  armed  with  an  authority 
both  independent  of  Scripture,  and  in  all  respects  equal  to  it. 
The  difference  between  the  two  Churches  with  respect  to  this 
authority  is  thUs  stated  by  Bellarmiue  himself. 

**'  Nos  asserimus  in  Scripturis  non  contineri  expresse  totam 
doctrinam  necessariam^  sive  de  fide,  sive  de  moribus ;  et  proinde 
praeter  verbum  Dei  sci^iptum^  requiri  etiam  verbum  Dei  noix 
ficriptum,  id  est,  divinas  et  apostolicas  trskditiones  at  ipsi  (s(i*  PrO" 
iestantes)  docent  in  scripturis  omnia  contineri  ad  fidem  et  mores 
necessana,  et  proinde  non  esse  opus  uUo  verbo  non  scripto.'' 

Such  then  is  the  pritnary  differences  between  the  two  Churches 
in  this  respect.  In  the  second  chapter  Dr.  Marsh  shews  that 
what  Bellarmine  and  other  more  modem  writers  have  said  of 
Scripture  and  Tradition  in  respect  to  their  equality  and  inde- 
pendence as  rules  of  faith,  is  confirmf'd  by  the  canons  and  de** 
crees  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  A  long  quotation  is  given  from 
the  decrees  of  that  council,  which  places  the  matter  in  the 
clearest  point  of  view,  declaring  that  the  Church  omnes  libros 
tam  veteris  quam  novi  Testament!,  nee  non  traditiones  ipsas 
pari  pietatis  affectu  et  J-everenti^  suscipet  et  veneratur. 

The  influence  of  this  tradition  as  a  rule  of  faith  upon  the ' 
docUines  of  the   Romish  Church  next   passes  under  review. 
In  many  decrees  of  this  same  council  appeal  is  made  to  the 
joint  authority  of  Scripture  and  Tradition,  as  for  instance,  with 
respect  to  Penance,  and  Extreme  Unction.  , 

**  Now  for  both  of  these  doctrines  appeal  is  made,  as  well  to 
Scripture^  as  to  Tradition,  But,  we  have  here,  a  proof  of  that 
ivtelage,  or  rather  nassalage,  described  at  the  end  of  the  pre-: 
ceding  Chapter. — Something  ft^e  the  Doctrine  to  be  proved,  or 
some  supposed  obscure  intimation  of  it,  is  sought  in  the  words  of 
Scripture,  And  then,  through  the  light  of  Tradition^  this  obscure 
intimation  becomes  at  once  a  clear,  and  comprehensive  account 
i»f  the  doctrine  to  be  proved.     Thus,  in  favour  of  Extreme  Unciion 

K  k  appeal 
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ftppeal  is  made  to  the  fifth  Chapter  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  James, 
where  something  being  said  about  anointing  with  oil  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  the  Decree  says,  of  the  words  used  by  St.  James^ 
*  quibus  verbis  (ut  ex  Apostolicd  traditione  per  manus  liccepti 
'Ecclesia  didicit)  docet  mater ianiy  Jbrtftaniy  proprium  ministrum  ei 
Rectum  hujus  saJutaris  Sacramenti  *.'     Hence  the  oil  is  explained,  . 
as  oil  blessed  J>y  a  Bishop  ;  the  Jorm  to  be  used  is  explained  t« 
be,  •  Per  istam  unctionem'  S^c. — Now  of  this  commenitiry  thus 
imposed  by  Traditioit^  there  it  not  a  trace  in  the  text :  and  we 
here  see  in  what  manner  the  text  of  Scripture  is  put  to  the  torture^ 
and  made  to  speak  whatever  it  may^  aj^ear  good,  that  Tradition 
should  make  it  speak/'     P.  30. 

But  in  the  decrees  respecting  both  indulgences  and  the  relics 
•f  saints^  no  attempt  is  made  to  press  Scripture  into  the  service^' 
upon  tradition  alone  the  doctrines  are  founded.  The  chapter 
concludes  with  some  acute  and  pertinent  observatiods  upon  the 
authority  of  the  council  itself^  the  doctrinal  parts  of  which  are 
vniversally  received  as  infalliblei  e^en  by  thode  who  have  opposed 
their  own  rights,  the  decrees  which  relate  to  discqfriine,  a9 
may  be  instanced  in  the  Gallican  Chohrch. 

In  the  third  chapter  the  same  mode  of  examination  is  adopted 
with  respect  to  the  authority  on  which  the  doctrine^  are  founded. 
An  appeal  is  made  to  the  sixth  article  of  our  Church,  which  ex*' 
pi  essly  declares,  tUat  ''  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  ne- 
cessary to  salvation,  so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  iior 
can  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man,'*  that  it 
should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  faith,  or  be  thought  requisite 
or  necessary  to  salvation. ^Thus,  then,  as  the  Council  of  Trent 
acknowledges  two  equal  and  independent  authorities,  so  our, , 
Chur^li  recognizes  but  one.     The  same  will  appear  from  the  ex- 
amination of  our  Liturgy  and  our  Homilies.     Dr.  Marsh  agaiu 
reasons  from  causes  to  eifects.     As  in  the  preceding  chapter  bo 
had  taken  a  review  of  the  doctrines  admitted  by  the  Church  of 
Rome,  in  consequence  of  it3  acknowledgment  of  tradition  as  a 
rule  of  faith,  so  now  he  shews,  that  the  rejection  of  these  sam« 
doctrines  follows  fironi  discarding  the  authority  on  which  they  are 
founded.    The  remarks  of  J>r.  Marsh  upon  the  subject  of  Free 
Will  are  admirable,  guarding  thiit  nice  and  diffieult  dpctrine  from 
the  errors  of  the  Konmnists  on  the  one  hand,  who  declare,  that 
man's  free  will  was  not  so  far  lost  by  Adam,  as  to  prevent  him 
from  turning  to  God  by  his  natural  strength,  unassisted  by  grace ; 
and/rom  the  absurdities  of  the  fanatics  on  the  other,  who  deny 
the  neceissity  of  the  co-operation  of  human  effort  in  the  greaf 
wi^k  of  salvation.     On  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  &itb 
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alone,  \v'bieh  is  the  distinguishiag  feature  of  Protestantism^  tbe^ 
remarks  of  Dr.  Marsh  display  all  that  acuteness  and  perspU 
i:uity  which  are  the  characteristics  of  his  mnid.  The  Komish 
Chttrch  denies^  in  the  strongest  terms^  Jijstificatioii  by  feith* 
alone,  the  Chtircfa  of  England  asserts  it  in  language  equally  ex« 
press.  But  as  the  Church  of  Rome,  on  the  other  htaiA,  does  not 
assert  justification  by  works  alone,  'and  as  our  eleventh  and 
twelfth  articles  consider  works  as  necessary  adjuncts  to  faith,  it. 
has  been  asserted  by  the  Romanists  that  the  doctrines  of  the  two. 
Churches,  though  fouhded  on  principles  directly  opposite,  meet' 
each  other  hdf-way,  and  are  in  the  e!ti'd  i^tually  the  same.  As 
a  colnplete  specimen  of  Dr.  Marsh's  argumentative  powers. 

«  Says  the  Romanist  to  the  Protestant,  «  When  you  contend, 
that  we  are  at  variance  on  the  doctrine  of  Justification,  eithet' 
your  distinctions  are  merely  jzomzna/,  or  you  are  Solifidians  and* 
Antinomians.'^No  (says  the  Protest^t)  we  are  neither  Solifidiana' 
nor  Antinomians.  For,-  whea  we  say,  that  men"  are  justified  by 
Fakk^we  do  not  mean. a  dfeac?  Faith,  or  a  Faith  unproductive  of 
g^  works.  -.  No !  the  Faiths  which  jusHfi^y  is  a  liveli/  Faith :  and 
a  lively  Faith  is  known  by  its  toorks,  as  a  trels  is  known  by  ittf 
^firuiu. — WeXL  then  (says  the  Romanist)  if  your  justifying  Fwth 
isknaasn  l^  its  Works^  and  consequently,  tuitkout  WorhSf  is  not 
2L  justing  Faith,  then  Works,  by  your  ot6»  account,'*  hav/e  a  n^- 
eessary  connexion  with  justifying  Faidi,  and  therefore- wifhJusti* 
fication  itself.  Further  (says  the  Romanist)  though  we  nfiiintakii 
the  necessity  of  good  xvorh;  for  Justification,  yet  we  as  positively 
maintain  the  necessity  o^ "Faith,  ^ince  then  (proi^eeds  the-Ro* 
manist)  toe  assert,  that  Works  are  not  justifying  Works,  unless 
they  are  done  on  a  principle  of  Faiih^  while  you  aissert,  thkt  Faith 
IS  not  ^justifying  Faith,  unless  that  Faith  is  prodnetive  ^  toOrkSi 
does  not  Justification,  lu  either  case,  result  from  the  jFomf  operation 
of  Faith  and  Works?  Where  then  (concludes  the  Rdmdnist)  vk 
the  mighty  difierence  between  us^  even  in  this  Article,  which 
you  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  a  distinguishing  Jedtute  oi  the 
Protestant  cause  I 

**  Now  this  argument  can  be  confuted  by  no  otb^r  meetn^,  thail 
by  denyir^  what  was  conceded  about  justifying  Fiaith.  For,  a$ 
soon  as.  we  admit,  that  justifying  Faith  is  a  kv^  Faith,  thd  infer* 
ence  above-deduced  cannot  possibly  be  evaded'*,  Good  worifl 
^re  the  natural  fruits  of  If'aith  ;  and  therefiore  its  necessary  fruits^ 
when  Faith  is  become  &  lively  ot productive 'Fsiith.  In  Misstate, 
we  have  the  same  union  of  Faith  and  Works,  whic^  the  Honianid 
requires  for  Justification.  But  it  is  a  mistakes  tbat^  iKic^rding-to 
the  tenets  of  our  Church,  jtistifying  Faith  is  a  Hmely  Faiirfi.*  Ae* 
cording  to  the  tenets  of  our'  Church,  it  neither  is,  nor  c6n  bei 
such.  And  it  is  the  want  of  distinct ipn  between  Justifying  Faith 
and  lively  Faith,  to  which  we  may  entirely  ascribe  the  numerotii 
inconsistencies  and  contradictions^  in  which:  the  Doctrine  of  Just^ 
'  Kk2  fica^ie0L 
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fication  has,  within  these  few  jrears,  been  involved.  When  oW 
twielfth  Article  asserts,  that  "  a  lively  Faith  may  be  as  evidently 
known,  as  0,  tree  is  discerned  by  the  fru\i^*  the  Article  alludes' 
to  works,  JJrhich,  as  there  stated,  "  follow  qfier  Justification,'^ 
and  consequently  had  no  share  in  the  causes  of  Justification* 
Indeed  the  thirteenth  article  denies  even  the  possibility  of  good 
works^  before  Justification.  The  Faith  therefore,  which  had. 
prffoiously  justijied^  cannot  have  been  a  liveh/ or  productive  Faith, 
jpor  then  it  would  have  been  a  Faith,  accompanifsd  with  good 
works,  which  before  Justification,  cannot  even  exist.  The  Doctrine 
of  Justification  therefor^,  as  maintained  by  the  Church  of  England, 
is  decidedly  at  variance  with  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

"  If  it  be  objected,  that  this  vindication  of  the  Cbnrch  of 
England  from  the  charge  of  similarity  with  the  Church  of  Rome,' 
exposes  the  former  to  the  charge  of  Antinomianism,  I  answ^, 
th$t,  although  Justification  ia  the  .sense  of  our  Articles,  (the 
same  also  of  St.  Paul)  does  not  require  for  its  attainment  the 
performance  of  good  works,  they  are  indispensably  necessary, 
for  the  attainment  o£  Jlnal  and  everlasting  Salvation,  The  di&* 
tinictidn  between  Just^ation,  and  final  or  everlasting  Salvation 
is  declared  in  the  very  Exordium  of  our  first  Homily ;  where  it 
18  saiid,  that  Hdy  Scripture  contains  all  necessary  instruction 
*  fax  our  Justification  and  everlasting  Salvation/  Indeed  our. 
final  and  everlasting  Salvation  is  our  happiness  in  ajuture  state^^^ 
in  0af  state^  where  our  Saviour  himself  has  declared^  that  he 
will  *  reward  every  man  according  to  his  Works  *.*  But  our 
jiistific&tioh  takes  place  in  the  pi^esent  life ;  it  takes  place  at  our 
admission  to  the  Christian  Covenant,  for  which  nothing  more  is 
i^uired^ .  than  Repentance,  whereby  we  forsake  sin,  and  Faith* 
whereby -we  iBtedfastly  heWeve  the  promises  of  God.  On  forsaking 
sin  therefore,  we  are  justified  by  Faith,  .even  btfore  it  is  a  lively 
Faith,  or  before  it  has  produced  works  positively  good,  Bnt 
though .  the  Faith,  •  winch  is  sufficient  to  justjfyy  is  not  a  lively 
Faith,  we  must  take  care  that  it  becomes  so,  when  we  axe  justified : 
or  our  justification  will  be  of  no  avail.  And  we  must  guard 
against  the  fatal  error,  that  justifying  Faith. leads  o/*»etre«5t^y  to 
good  works.  Good  works  are  indeed  its  natural  fruits- ;  but  they 
3re  not  its  ncQessary  fruits,  till  F^tth  is  become  a  lively^  or  pro-. 
,  ductive  Faith»  And,  as  a  tree  may  wither  before  it  has  produced 
\V&JrultSj  so  Faith  may  wither  before  it  has  produced  good  voorks* 
But  if  it  does  wither,  and  good  works  are  not  produced,  the 
Faith,  which  had  admitted  us  to  the  Christian  Covenant,  wil! 
j^l  of  its  intended  purpose ;  and  we  shall  lose  everlasting  sal- 
vationt — In  this  manner  is  the  Church  of  England  vindicated,  on 
the  one  hand,  from  the  charge  of  Antinoinianism,   while  it  i» 

shewn  on  the'other  hand  to  differ  from  the  Church  of  Rome«"  P.50« 

■  .         .        .      ' «. 

'  ■    -  ««»  Matth.  xvi.  27.- 
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In  the  fowth  chapter  Dr.  Marsh  proceeds 'to  examine  the 
question,  whether  the  divine  and  apostolical  traditions,  which 
Are  supposed  to  constitute  the  unwritten  word  of  God,  havr 
a  real,  or  only  bn  imaginary  existence.  Dr.  Marsh  enters  into' 
this  part  of  the  controversy  at  large,  and  ^considers  the  grear 
improbability  a  priori,  thai  an  all -wise  Providence  Hnparting 
a  new  revelation  to  mankind,  should  suffer  any  doctrine  or 
article  of  faith  to  be. transmitted  to  posterity  by  so  precarious, 
a  vehicle  as  that  of  oral  tradition.  Thus,  when  the  apostle  ii^ 
his  second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  ii.  Id*  ^.Ho^  the 
traditions  which .  ye  liave  bjieen  taught,  whether  l)y  word  pr  .our 
epistle,"  it  is  clear  frow.  the  context  tliat  the  TfapaUaei^  whurb 
the  apostle  mentions^  cannot  signify  ^^  traditions"  in  the  Romisb 
sense  of  the  word,  but  those  directions  which  he  had  given 
to  the  Thessalonians  *^  not  to  walk  disorderly,*'  &c.  ThiiS 
matter  however  may  be  urged  still  further,  and  even  allowing 
that  wapai6ssi9  could  express  "  doctrines"  in  the  present  in* 
stance,  we  must  remember  that  these  two  epistles  were  among 
th6  earliest  of  the  apostles,  we  cannot  therefore  prove  that 
sudh  doctrines  which  might  have  been  unrecorded  in  these 
two  diort  epistles  were  not  afterwards  recorded  in  tlie  many 
longer  cptstles  vv'bich  were  composed  at  a  subsequent  period*. 
The  nex^  point  under  consideration  is>  wher-e  these  traditions 
are  to  be  founds  and  what  meanii  we  hav^e  of  icuowiog  them 
ivhen  we  do  fii^  them* 

"  But,  {say  the  Romanists)  the  Fathers  themselves  have  afforded 

a  criterion,  by  which  apostoUCa]  traditions  may  be  known*    Now 

it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  Fathers  have,^in  various  p^ssagea^ 

spoken  of  traditions,  as  coming  from  tbe  Apostles.     These  pas* 

sages  were,  soon  afler  the   Eeformation,   collected  with  great 

industry :  they  were  published  all  together  in  an  early  edition  of 

the  Rhemish  Testa,ment ;  and  they  form  a  treasure,  from  which 

examples  have  been  quoted  ever  since.    But  if  we  carefully  exa* 

'mine  these  passages,  we  shall  J5nd,  that  they  do  not  always  relate 

^o  Doctrines^  with  which  alone  we  are   at  present  concerned. 

:4Some  of-  them'  are  mere  alltisions  to  customsy  or  ceremonies,  sup* 

^osed  to  ^have  been   observed  since  the  time  of  thd  Apostles* 

And  the  passages,  which  do  relate  to  Doctrines,  relate,  for  the 

/npsf  part,  to  Doctrines  contained  in  KheNexo  Testament*.    In 

^ob.  cases  therefore  the  Fathers  ^pake-of  Tradition^  not  in  the 

£on$i;ied  sei^se  of  an  ummitten  Doctriset.but  in  its  most  *extensive 

,*ense,   jerhipU  jincludes,   as  well  toritten^  as  vntvritten  Docljines. 

Jnd,epd,BeU4rj?WP  himself  says^  Nomen  Traditionls  ^enerafe  est. 
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l^.istle  to  the  Thessalonians*" 
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tt  aigrtifiriat  omn^  dootrioam,  sive  $criptam^  eivctKMi  sorlptsm** 
Qd  tiie  oth«r  hand,  if  among  the  Doctrmes,  so  quoted,  there  b0 
Oiiy  which  are  W  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  the  mere 
4ycmnRtaoce»  that  they  were  called  apostol^^  traditions,  shewg 
Mthing  more,  tha^  that  the  writer,  who  quoted  them,  suppose^ 
ihem  to  be  luch.    But,  when  we  are  concerned  with  the  procff 
df  %JacJt^  it  is  not  xkiere  opinion^  which  can  satisfy  iis.    We  ]?aust 
bftve  0ijidence  of  ita  truth ;  and  no  one  can  bear  evidence  of  what 
W^  siud  or  dot^a  by  another,  unless  wh^t  was  said  or  doiie  has 
6>me  within  bis  <mn  observation.    H,e  gives  merely  a  report ^  when 
ke  sUtes  whftt  was  said  by  another,  a  hui^bred  years  before  he 
himself  was  bom.    And  if  the  aayinf,  thus  reported,  has  been 
trusted,  during  all  that  period,  to  or2  iraddion^  the  hundreds  of 
inouths,  through  which  it  had  passed,  before  it  came  to  the  ears 
of  the  reporter,  must  have  so  changed  it^  that  the  original  sa^g, 
flQfd  the  r^rttfi  saying  would  be  two  different  things.    But  what 
^  the  interval  of  one  century,  or  even  of  ^voo  c^turies  in-  com« 
|)arison  of  that  interval,  which  el^ed  between  the  apostoUs  9g^ 
^d  the  age  or  ages,  when  such  Doctrines  were  first  record^,  ay 
tho^e  of  Transubsitantiation,  the  Worshipping  of  the  H^,  thf 
propitiatory  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  the  Communion  under  on^ 
jMnd,  the  grant  of  Indulgences,  the  praying  of  kouIs  out  of  Pur<- 
gatory,  tiie  invocation  of  Saints,  and  the  remission  of  sin  through 
tneir  intercession  and  merits  ?  Were  these  Doctrines  recorded  by 
toy  Father  of  the  four  first  centurie.s  ?  And  ^s  ior  Writers  of 
4be  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries,  tliey  had  no  other  sources 
of  information,  than  such  as  are  equally  open  to  writers  oi  the- 
presemt  day/'    P,  68. 

Thtt  unanimity  of  the  Fathers  is  urged  in  the  Bfaynootli  lec« 

4iiiKs  is  aoodier  criterion  by  which  the  Apostolicid  traditions 

may  be  known.   This  is  rather  an  unfortunate  ground  of  defence^ 

aa  upon  those  doctrines  which  form  the  distinguishing  featurepi 

of  tiie  Cliurch  of  Rome  the  fathers  are  by  no  mean^  unanimous; 

'with  these^  indeed,  the  early  fathers  are  whplty  at  va^iapcc;. 

Lastly^  the  decrees  of  the  general  Councils  are  assorted  to  forip 

a  repository  of  theiNi  traditions'.     Upon  th^s  Dr.  Marsb  (^m^rv^, 

M'iih  much  acuteness,  that  it  is  <mite  superi^o^  flpr  an  infaUtbfe 

CoMncil,  acting  under  the  immediate  guidance  of  the  HoJy  Spiriff 

.  to  take  tlie  trouble  of  sear<lhiug  for  Apostolipal  traditions  in  the 

\voilui  of  the  Fatbers^    Withihe  Romanists,  who  acknowledge 

the  ififallibility  of  such  a  Council,  the  act  is  unnecessary ;  with 

us,  who'  acknowlec^e  no  such  claim,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 

.petitto  principii..   Tfaus»  then>  it  being  proved  that  there  is  no 

.foundation  for  the  alleged  existence  of  these  traditions,  this  rule 

of  laath  faUs  to  the  ground,  and  with  it  all  that  load  of  supersd- 

«*  •  PeYerbo  Dei,  ^ib.  IV.  cap.  %." 
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tion  from  which  we  were  delivered  by  its  rejection,  which  may, 
therefore,  be  termed  the  vital  priuciple^  and  distinguishiog  cha- 
racter, of  the  reformed  Church. 

In  the  fifth  chapter,  a  further  distinction  between  the  Churches 
is  shewn  in  respect  to  the  canon  of  Scripture;  the  Romanises 
admitting  as  canonical  various  books,  and  parts  of  books,  in  the 
Old  Testament,  which  the  former  considers  as  Apocryphal.  Dr.. 
Marsh  has  given  under  this  head  a  concise,  but  most  perbpicuoBS 
and  satisfactory  history,  of  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament -aii' 
Contained  in  the  Septuagint  and  in  the  Vulgate.  He  ailterwards 
shews,  that  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  sane* 
,  tioned  by  our  Saviour,  is  the  sole  canon  to  be  received  by  Chris* 
lians,  and  afterwards  most  clearly  proves,  tliat  this  canon  is  the 
canon  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  the 
caoon  adopted  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  received  the  sancti(i[Ti 
iieitiier  of  Christ  nor  of  his  apostles.  We  earnestly  recommend 
this  chapter  to  every  student  in  divinity,  for  the  sake  of  the  ge- 
neral information  which  it  contains  on  so  important  a  subject. 

In  the  sixth  chapter  Dr.  Marsh  introduces  some  very  able  re^* 
m^rks  upon  the  influence  which  a  separate  canon  of  ScriptDre, 
which  tradition  applied  as  a  rule  for  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture, with  the  liitin  translation,  to  which  filone  the  Church  of 
Rome  allows  an  appeal  in  controversies  of  faith,  must  have  upon 
its  doctrines ;  in  proof  of  this  the  Trent  profession  of  faith  is 
brought  forward,  as  an  authorised  and  official  summary  of  the 
great  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  seventh  chapter  is  dedicated  to  the  consideration  of 
Church  ceremonies,  and  of  that  third  sort  of  tradition  denomi- 
nated ecclesiastical,  and  clearly  shews  that  the  traditions  spoken 
of  in  the  thirty-fourth  article  of  our  Church  are  traditions  ot  ce- 
remonies, and  not  of  doctrines.  The  remarks  of  Dr.  Mar>h 
upon  the  ceremonies  of  our  Church,  and  upon  the  principles  un 
which  she  acted  in  adopting  them,  are  so  admirable  a  comment 
upon  the  article  in  question^  that  we  shall  extract  them  for  tlie 
information  of  our  readers.  « 

**  There  are  two  principles,  therefore,  on  which  the  Church  of 
England  has  acted  in  regard  to  rites  and' ceremonies.  The  one  lias 
teference  to  Scripture,  and  requires,  that  nothing  be  done,  which 
is  repugnant  to  it.  The  other  principle  is  of  vl  positive  kind,  and 
requires  that  all  ceremonies,  received  by  the  Church,  should  be 
stich,  as  tend  to  edification^  The  authority  of  tradition,  thpreibre, 
is  left  entirely  out  of  the  question.  For  if  a  ceremony  does  not 
lend  to  edification,  it  is  rejected,  even  though  supported  hy  tradition : 
and  if  a  ceremony  does  tend  to  edification,  that  ceremony  may  be 
Mdmittedf  even  though  7iot  supported  by  tradition.  It  is  true,  that, 
iiccording  to  this  very  article,,  those  persons  ought  to  be  rehuled, 

*  •  v-lif 
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yrho  "  openly  hreah  the  traditions  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church.** 
Bujt  it  is  npt  because  such  cere.monies  are  traditions,  that  m&a  arfl 
to  be  rebuked  for  breaking  them.   The  article  itself  assigns  a  totaUi^ 
^iffer^nt  reason.     Such  ^  person,  ^ays  tha^  artide,  is  to  be  rebuked 
*•  as  lie  that  offendeth  against  the  common  order  ofthp  Cfiurch,  and 
hurteth  the  authority  of  tfie  magistratey  ^c/'     The  ceremonies^ 
'which  are  supposed  to  be  broken,  are  such,  as,  i^  the  words  of  this 
very  article,  haye  been  "  ordained  and  approved  by  common  author 
HtyJ^    It  is,  therefore,  the  authority  of" the  Churchy  and  npt^the 
iwthority  of  tradition^  which  gives  sanction  to  those  ceremonies,  of 
Which  the  Church  forbids  the  violatio?i.     And  not  only  in  this  arti- 
cle, but  also  in  the  twentieth  article,  the  Church  of  England  claims 
the  *?  power  to  decree  rites  or  ceremonies.'*     Indeed  all  societies 
whatever,  whether  they  be  civil,  or  whether  they  be  religious,  must 
possess  the  power  of  making  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  theif 
membeirs ;  or  it  would  be  impossible  to  preserve  any  order  in  tbo 
public  assemblies.     But  ^'he^her  those  regulations  bie  ancient  ow 
'  ipodern,  they  receive  their  sanction  from  the  circumstance,  that  {in 
the  words  of  the  thirty-fourth  article)  Jljey  ape  f^prdajned  and  apj 
prpved  by  common  authority. ^^     P,  130. 

Dr.  Marsh  then  alleges  the  impossibility  of  iindiDg  a  warrapt 
in  Scripture  fpr  levery  single  regulation  which  a  religious  society 
may  think  £t  to  introduce..  He  remarks  that  those  who  object 
to  the  admission  of  forms  and^  ceremonies,  because  they  are  not 
actually  prescribcfd  in  Scripture,  shew  by  their  own  practice  that 
they  object  to  what  they  cannot  ayoid.  £^tra  scriptural  autho* 
rity  respecting  the  time,  place^  and  order,  evep  of  the  simplest 
worship,  must  be  resorted  to ;  as,  for  instance,  whether  preaching 
shall  follow  praying,  or  vice  versa,  whetlier  the  singing  sh^U  be 
froip  a  Psalm  book  or  Hymn  book,  and  various  other  points 
which  presuppose  some  hurpan  authority  necessary  for  their  de- 
termination. ^ 

"  Nothing  further  then  can  be  wanted,  to  vihdicat<B  the  prin? 
eiplesy  maintainied  in  our  thirty-fourth  article ;  namely,  that  every 
particular  or  national  Church,  hath  authority  to  ordain  rites  an^ 
^ceremonies,  provided  they  are  not  contrary  to  Scripture,  and  pro^ 
jyided  they  tend  to  edifpfition.  Kor  is  iht  practice  of  pxxt  Church, 
in  regard  to  ceremonies,  by  any  means,  ipcpnsistent  with  its  pnn*: 
eiples.  It  preserves  a  due  mediuin  bptw^en  the  Church  of  Komci 
on  the  pne  hand,  apd  I'rotestapt  dissenters  on  the  other.  If  tliQ 
service  of  the  Church  be  Ipaded  with  very  numerous  and  very 
splendid  cereinppi^s,  the  objec^  of  edificaiion,  which  we  should 
always  haye  in  view,  will  be  lost  in  the  very  mpans  of  attaining.  iL 
J^'or  the  means  will  be  mistaken  fpr  the  erids ;  and  men  will  stop 
where  they  pught  only  to  begin.  On  ^he  other  hand,  if  too  liitK 
is  prescribed  for  the  service  of  the  Cliurch,  devotion  will  eithe]^ 
want  sufHcient  incitement;  or,  if  it  is  incited  only  by  the  exertion^ 
of  the  prfacher,  it  may  be  eo  incited  as  to  ccnyeit  pure  devotion  into 
'   "    '  '        ^  "&natipaj 
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fanatical  rapture^  But  the  service  of  the  Church' bf  England,  con- 
ducted by  that  admirable  formulary,  the  book  of  Common'  Prayer*, 
is  no  less  calculated  to  repress  the  extravagancies  of  fanaticism, 
than  to  remote  the  errors  of  superstition.  It  is  isaid  indeed  by 
those,  whose  ceremonies  are  fewer  than  our  own,  that  our  Liturgy 
hns  not  siifficientlt/  removed  the  superstitions  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  ?  but  when  the  ceremonies,  to  which  objections  have'  Been 
made,  jare  properly  explained,  they  appear  as  friee  from  superstition, 
as  the  ceremonies  of  those,  who  object  to  them."     P.  1S5- 

In  the  eighth  and  the  two  following  chapters. the  most  impotw 
'tant,  but  intricate^  question  of  Church  authority  is  discussed  wit^ 
much  temperance  and  perspicuity.  The  Church  of  England  is 
^vindicated  most  ably  from  the  charge  brought  against  it  by  its 
enemies  on  both  sides^  of  entrenching  upon  the  right  of  private 
'  judgment,  and  of  exercising  an  undue  control  over  the  con- 
sciences of  its  sons.  The  first  proposition  which  Dr^  Marsh 
jestablishet  to  disprove  this  charge  is^  that  the  Church  of  Eng<- 
iand  carries  its  authority  no  further  than  is  absolutely  .necessary 
for  its  oviTi  preservation.  The  second  is,  that  Protestants  ia 
jgeneral,  the  dissenters  ijot  excepted,  eii^rcise  the  sanae  spiritual 
authority,  on  the  same  principles,  and  to'^the  same  extent.  ^The 
^hird  is,  that  the  Church  of  Rome,  not  only  carries  its  authority 
/urther  than  is  necessary  for  its  own  prei>ervation,  but  that  it  is 
^£xercised  in  such  a  manner  as  to  extinguish  the  right  of  private 
judgment  in  its  own  members,  and  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  all 
jother  Churches. 

To  establish  the  first  proposition,  an  analogy  is  drawn  between 
xrivil  and  religious  societies.  As  in  the  former  there  must  ever 
pe  an^authprity  to  determine  the  meaning  of  a  law  of  man,  which 
^decision  is  binding  upon  all  who  are  subject  to  the  law  itself^  so 
-in  the  latter  there  must  be  an  authority  also  to  detetmine  what 
Jnterpreta^tion  is.tp  be  put  upon  the  law  of  God.  As  the  Judgeii 
of  the  Courts  are  ^yith  us  that  high  authority  in  the  former,  so  is 
the  Convocation  who  framed  and  signed  our  articles  that  high 
Authority  in  the  latter.  The  usi^al  pbjectious  against  this  autbo* 
^ity  are  thus  anticipat,ed. 

♦*  But  is  there  no  difference  (it  will  be  said)  between  the  inters* 
pretatibn  of  a  human  law,  and  the  interpretation  pf  a  divine  law  ? 

**  *  I  here  take  for  granjted,  that  the  service  pf  the  Church  is  per- 
formed with  dufi  solemnity f  For  if  it  be  hurried  pyer^  as  a  task, 
^hat  must  be  peffprmed,  before  singing  and  preaphing  begins,  and 
the  singing  and  preaching  be  considered  as  ilie  principal  part  of 
divine  worship,  the  design  of  the  Liturgy  will  be  defeated,  and  the 
service  of  the  C^^rf^  will  t^  ajssiipilated  with  t^e  service  of  \ho 
Cpnventichp^f 
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If  in  the  farmer  case  we  are  bound  to  submU  to  tbe  interpretation, 
wb^ier  we  aj^rove  of  it  or  not,  we  are,  at  the  very  worst,  exposed 
only  to  8  partial  and  temporary  evil.  But  the  concerns  of  religion 
are  the  concerns  of  eternity.  Shall  any  roan,  therefore,  be  bound 
to  accept  an  interpretation  of  Scripture,  imposed  on  him  by  the 
will  of  another^  if  on  mature  deliberation  he  himself  is  convinced, 
Ihat  such  interpretation  isjalsef  Undoubtedly  he  is  not  bound; 
Dor  does  our  Church  impose  the  obligation.  In  this  country,  alle- 
giance to  the  Church  is  not  like  allegiance  to  the  State  :  we  may 
withdraw  ourselves  from  the  Jbrmery  though  we  cannot  withdraw 
tniFSelves  irom  the  latter^  And  here  lies  the  solution  of  the  whole 
difficoity.  If  our  conscience  will  not  alloto  us  to  comply  with  those 
tstnoBy  which' are  offered  by  the  established  Church,  we  may  mth^ 
dra/m  from  its  commuion,  and  profess  Christianity  under  any  form, 
irhieh  we  mi^  think  proper  to  adopU  We  may  become  Melodists, 
iNT  i^oravians,  or  Baptists,  or  Presbyterians,  or  Independents,  or 
jQuakers,  or  Swedenborgians^  &c.  &&,  and  still  exercise  pur  reli- 
jgiaa  onder  the  equal  protection. of  the  /atu.  Nay,  if  any  man  pre- 
fers the  theological  lectures,  which  have  been  hammered  on  the 
anvil,  or  stitched  at  the  stall,  to  the  theological  lectures  even  of  a 
'divinity  professor,  he  may  indulge  himself  in  the  preference,  with- 
'out  fear  of  impeachment;  either  for  his  taste  or  for  his  judgment. 

*•  But  if  men  choose  to  continue  members  of  the  established 
Church,  they  must  conform  to  its  regulations;  as  they  must  also  to 
the'  regulations  of  any  other  society,  for  which  they  may  think 
|>roper  to  exchange  it.     For  no  society  whatever  can  long  subsist, 
twless  rules  are  prescribed  for  the  conduct  of  its  members,  and  an 
assent  to  those  rules  is  made  a  condition  of  communion  with  that 
society*    New  the  rules  of  a  religious  society  cannot  be  confined 
to  ipere  ceremonies  :  they  must  necessarily  ernbrace  also  articles  of 
Jaithy  or  the  religion  of  that  society  will  be  an  empty  parade.     It  is, 
^therefore,  impossible,  to  hold  any  religious  society  in  the  bond  of 
Jpeace  and  union,  unless  the  society,  in  the  first  place,  establishes 
some  formulary  qffaith^  and  unless,  in  the  second  place,  it  makes 
'  an  assent  to  that  formulary  a  condition  of  communion  with  it.     The 
society  tniist  further  have  the  power  of  removing  those  members, 
'  WIjo  aft^r  having  declared  their  assent,  yet  act  in  opposition  to  the 
tenns :  for  no  society  can  maintain  itself,  whether  civil  or  religious, 
if  Jt  keeps  mthin  its  bosom  the  very  persons  who  are  plotting  its 
destruction*     And  if  the  officers  of  the  society  violate  the  terms  of 
admission,  it  is  especially  necessary  to  enforce  the  rules  in  their 
case,  because  in  the  same  proportion,  as  they  contribute  to  the 
stability  of  the  society,  when  they  act  agreeably  to  the  terms  of 
*cmnmunion,  in  the  same  proportion  do  they  contribute  to  the  flfe- 
■fstructionof  the  society,  if  they  act  in  opposition  to  them.     When 
i:he  Church  of  England,  tlierefore,  exercises  the  power  of  removing 
those  ministers,  who  vidtate  ♦he  terms  on  which  they  were  admitted 
Ho  the  sacred  office,  it  carries  its  authority  no  further,  tlian  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  its  own  preservation.**    P.  165. 
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*  The  distinction  again  between  Atdimih  and  Ae  eiltablisfamein 
of  a  religion  y  which  is  so  ofleDignorafitly  and  sometimes  wiiftilly 
confounded,  is  plaeed  in  a  nery  dear  and  cohvincing  light ;  the 
first  being  the  |Nariiice  of  the  convocation,  the  latter  of  the 

state. 

The  moderation  also  of  the  Church  respectting  tiiose  who 
^iriUidraw  themselves  from  its  communion  is  ezceUentlj  stated* 
The  Calvintsts,  indeed,  like  the  Papists,  allow  salvation  bidy  ta 
jdiose  who  believe  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,i  each  pai^ 
considering  bis  own  immediate  circle  as  the  Church,  or  the  true 
Churchy     Bui  the  religion,  established  b  this  country,  d<ie9  n^ 
jconfine  the  hope  of  ssdvation  to  the  members  of  the  eslablidied 
.Church;  it  allows  that  other  Christians  also  mky  be  saved.  Tkt 
.established  Church  is  chaffed,  indeed,  by  the  Papists^  with  in* 
rculcatmg  the  tenet  of  exclusive  salvation,  as  weB  «b  the  Church 
^f  Rome :  and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  some  of  our  own 
writers  oii  Church  anthority  haitt  deftndcid  it  in  a  manner  which 
lias  offered  too  much  reason  fer  triumph  to  the  Charc9i  of  Home. 
JVIn  G^iidolpby's  second  letter  to  DrrMmb  has  various  allu- 
sionsof  Uhs  kind:  «id-he  justly,  dbtftges  with  inconsistency  uXL 
.  Protestants  whp  nxpi^  in  that  manner^    Now  the  toMt  of  exclu- 
sive salvation,  and  <of  the  aulboruy- claimed  by  ihe  Chiirch  <of 
Home  in  cooae<|uence  of  that  tenet,  are  ihe  most  Aiiscbiei^oiis  df 
ail  the  tenets  maintained  by  that  Cluut>h.    Whan  «  man  is  per- 
suaded,, that  his  neighbour  will  be  damned,  if  he  doer  not  tlanfc 
like  hiime If  in  matters  of  religion^  he  wiU  risgiird  AtnaiSB  acAeven 
of  humaiiijt),'lo  exercise  evei'y  speciiesrof  ferc^  aad^^^veii  torture 
^itself,  in  order  to  nuike  his  neighbour  think  like  himself,  as  being 
the  only  possible  means  of  obtaining  salvation.    On  this  prui«. 
ciple  is  founded  the  author^  claimed  by  the  Church  of  Rome 
in.  matters  of  faith.    The  autbority,  therefore,  eawidtad  by  the 
'Church  pf  England  nuist  be  defended  on  some  other  principle ; 
jpr  we  shall  mid^e  it  Popish,  while  we  pivifess  to  saak^  it  Pro* 
testant.    In  this  chapter,  tberefor^^  Dr.  Macsh  has  r^i^esented 
.the  Church  of  England  as  a  Protestant  Chiunch^  and  not  refusing 
salvation  to  other  Christians*    In  pourtrajing  the  Church  of 
.£ogbnd,  he  has  delineated  its  features  in  a  manner,  wMch  we 
believe  to  be  quite  consistent  with  the  truth-    But  though  reii» 
gious  liberty  b  allowed  by  our  Church  in  its  utmoaft  extent,  yet 
it  does  not  follow  that  tnere  is  no  sin  in  schism.    We  cannot 
,  state  this  question  in  a  clearer  pmnt  of  view  than  by  taking  the 
wpi'ds  themselves  x>i  Dr.  Marsh. 


<itfve 

l;(ght  m  winMW«wiu|^  i ruui  iw  vuuiiuuiiion,  u  mini  vaunoc  COnscien- 

,ti!my  renttia  mk^  this  does  not  imj^y  an  admesion,  that  thero 
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%B  oo  sin  in  Sehtsniy  or  a  reparation  from  the  establishedXlHircb, 
IQ  cases  where  no  pka  of  comcience  can  be  urged.  The  verj 
preamble  to  the  Toleration  Act,  passed  in-  the  first  year  of 
William  III,,  begins  with  the  word$>  *  Forasmuch  as  some  ease  to 
scrupulous  consciences  in  the  exercise  of  religion  may  be  an  ef- 
fectual means  to  unite  their  Majesties'  protectant  subjects  in 
Interest  and  affection,  &c.'  But  as  no  human  judgment  can  de» 
termine  men'&  motives  for  separation,  the  question,  whether  they 
kte.  ur^ed  by  conscientious  motives,  or  by  motives  of  a  different 
description,  is.  properly  Icfl  io  be  settled' between  themselves  and 
thehr  Maker.  Ther  liberty  therefore  to  withdraw  from  the  esta- 
blished 'Gharch  is,  i^o  far  as  human  authority  goies,  open  indis- 
cciipin4tely  to  all  men.  But  they  who  tfsantonty  withdraw  from  the 
established  Church,  must  not  forgjet,  that*  they  will  hereafter  be 
ainenable.  to  a .  higher  .tribunal  for  the  evil  consequences  of  urC'^ 
nefiessnsy  division^  among  members  of  the  same  Society.  Thks 
jobservAtioQ  particularly  applies  'to  those  Methodists,  who  pro« 
iessing  a  belief  in  pyxr  Poctriae8,/and^  not  objecting  td  our  cere- 
monies, yet  worship  in  s6pai»ate  conventiclefl,  in  many  of  which 
at  this  present  time  theiservice  is  conducted  precisdy  in  the  sama 
inanner,  as  in  the- Churches  of  the  establishment**'    P,  172* 

-  •*  ThuBthcn  the  ChttTch  of  England  most.fuUy  acknowledges  the 
figbtTofpi-ivatie  judgment;  nor  does  she  aq^thematise  those  who^ 
from  conscientioi^s*  motives^  witbdraw  from  her  communion, 
-They  may  nrrtbdraw,  indeed/ but  they  withdraw  at  their  own 
perp.  Fc»r  ihe  motives  of  their  seces^on,  whether  they  be  good 
or  bad,  and  for  the  con^quences,  they  must  be  ^nsWerable  be^ 
fore  their  ^^nsciefi^e  and  their  God;,  ppon, their  innocence  or 
upon  their  guilt  ahe  tioes  not  pretend  to  deterftiin^ ;  but  sb^ 
forewanis  tbem;. that  such  a  determination  mu^t  take  place  at  a 
higher  tribunfiL  :  Wie  are  of  opinion^  that  Dt.,  Marsh  has  stated 
this  intricate  point  with  stich  perspicuity  and  justice  in  general, 
that  we  are  unwiiling  to  enteeupon  any  more  '{^icular  ^xamf- 
natioo,  as  the  question  is  of  a  niature  so  nicely  bf^lanpedl,  th^ 
wordanot  things  would  rather  be  the  object.of  ^iscu^iom  ^ 

Respecting  the  second  prbpositioif^  it. is  clea,^'  that  dissenters 
of  every,  dienomiaatipn  exercbe  the  same  ainhority,  aud  wh|pth(;V 
an  societies  or  in  single  congregations;  it  is  notorious  that'  th^v 
"(peremptorily  remove  those  ministers  who.  recede  from  the  doc* 
irines  which  they  professed  at  admission^  and,  thus  violate  the 
.terms  of  their  engagement. 

.  The  establishment  of  the  third  proposition  Js  far  too  easy  a 
task.  Under  the  domination  of  that  spiritual  tyranny  which  the 
Church  of  Rome  has  ever  eiLcrcised  over  the  cons$4^ce9  of*  its 
subjects^  even  the  name  arid  ib^  shadow  of  religious  [liberty  is  no 
more.  The.  Cpuncil  of  Trent  ba^i  formally  prohibited  alf  rdf- 
gioi^  inquiry^  and  h^  decrei^fi,  IJ2at499t''i>ldy«ifl^^^uUi&i'i^ 
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in  private,  no  intferpretation  of  the  Scriptures  shall  be  allowcfl, 
but  that  which  is  in  conformity  with  the  prescribed  formi 

"  Let  those  who  conceive  that  the  spirit  of  Popery  has  been 
ameliorated,  and  that  their  dogmas  have  undergone  any,  even  the 
slightest  modification,  refer  to  the  Catechism  revised,  enlarged, 
approved,  and  recommended  by  the  four  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
bishops of  Ireland,  as  a  general  Catechism  for  the  kingdom ;  the« 
eighth  edition  of  which  was  printed  at  Dublin  in  1811 .  We  shall 
give  the  quotation  from  pages  15  and  16  of  that  edition,  with  b^ 
comments  of  Dr.  Marsh.  .  \ 

<*  •  Q.  Where  are  true  Churchmen  to  be  found  ? 

ji.  Only  in  the  true  Church, 

Q.  HoW  do  you  call  the  true  Church  ? 

*  A.  The  holy  Catholic  Church. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  true  Church,  besides  the  holy  Catholi^i 
Church^ 

A*  No.    As  there  is  but  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  onft 
God  and  Father  of  all,  there  is  but  one  Church. 

Q.  Are  all  obliged  to  be  of  the  true  Church  ? 
.    A»  Yes;  no  one  can  be  saved  out  of  it, 

<<  That  the  terms  *  true  Church'  and  <  Catholic  Church'  here  de* 
note  exclusively  the  Church  of  Rome^  appears  from  what  follow* 
at  p.  17,  of  the  same  catechism."  For  the  *  true  Church'  is  there 
described  as  being  *  One,  IJoly,  Catholic,  and  Apostolical ;'  aiid 
io  the  question,  hot^  the  Church  is  One^  is  answered,  ^  In  all  ita 
members  believing  the  same  truths,  having  the  same  sacraments 
and  sacrifice^  and  being  under  one  visible  head  on  eajrtk.^  AD  Pro- 
testants therefore  without  exception,  inasmuch  as  they  reject  th« 
authority  of  the  Pope,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  are  thus 
denounced  a$  excluded  from  the  '  true  Church;'  and  conse- 
ifuently  as  excluded  ^voxa  salvation.  In  like  manner  the  author 
of  the  treatise  De  Ecclesia  Christie'  declares  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  alone  has  that  unity,  which  is  the  character  and  mark  of 
the  'true  Church :  and  he  denounces  Protestants  in  general  as 
Schismatics^  who,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  declared  in* 
oapahiii  of  salvation. 

"  No\!ir  let  any  one  compare  this  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation 
with  the  doctrine  taught  in  our  eighteenth  Article,  and  see 
whether  they  admit  of  a  comparison.     This   Article  is  entitled, 

•  Of  obtaining  eternal  salvation  only  by  the  name  of  Christ,* 
and  the  Article  itself  is  as  follows  :  *  They  also  are  to  be  accursed 
that  presume  to  say,  that  every  man  shall  be  saved  by  the  law  or 
sect  .which  he  professeth,  so  that  he  be  diligent  to  frame  his  life 
according  to  that  law  and  the  light  of  nature.  For  Holy  Scf  ip^ 
ture  doth  set  out  unto  us  only  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  whereby 
men  must  be  saved.'  This  Article  therefore  excludes  from  S?ll- 
Vatioo  f2#  Christian  xvhatever;  whereas  Protestants  in  genera} 
are  excluded  from  Salvation  by  the   Church  of  Borne.     Th^ 
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Cbtrdies  therefore  of  Ei^bnid  and  Rome  axe  so  far  from  agreeing 
ohthe  attbject  of  exclusive  aalvadon,  (as  the  advocates,  of  the 
Itttter  argue  from  our  ;eiffhteepth  Article),  that  no  two  opiniyw^ 
can  be  more  opposite,  'uie  Romanists  exdude  us  from  saTvation : 
but  wt  d6  not  exclude  them  from  salvation  V*     P.  184. 

The  slate  of  spiritual  slavery  under  which  every  member  of  ^ 
Church  of  Rome  is  reduced^  is  further  promoted  by  the  doctrine 
of  penaace,  wliich  the  Council  of  Trent  deckires  necessary  to 
salvation ;  by  auricukr  oonfesiaoa,  which  witl^  Uie  Romanists  is 
the  effect  of  obligation^  bat  with  usof  free  will;  by  absolu-^ 
tion^  which  with  Ibem  isnot^  as  in  the  English  Church,  declara- 
tory, but  unrestricted  and  unccmditional,  and  in  many  countries 
by  that  engine  of  more  than  mortal  cruelty,  the  Inquisition.    . 

All  these  considerations  warrant  our  learned  professor  in  con- 
cluding, that  the  Church  of  England  exhibits  a  system  of  rtli^ 
gious  liberty,  and  the  Church  of  Rome  a  system  of  religious 
slavery. 

In  the  tenth  chapter  the  domineering  spirit  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  shewn,  not  only  to  extmguish  the  right  ot'  private  jtldg- 
ment,  and  to  enslave  the  consciences  of  its  own  members,  but  to 
trample  upon  the  rights  of  all  other  Churcties.  Every  Cliratiatf 
Church  tbroughbnt  ttie  world  she  considers  amenable  to  her  jurist 
diction^  and  AoUgb  ilparated  from  her  pale,  to  bestill  witbin  the 
reach  of  her  anathemas.  The  observations  of  Dr.  Marsh  upoa 
this  point  Reserve  the  attention  of  those  who  have  e&pettded  upoa 
this  question  no  thought,  but  much  declamation,  and  who  advo- 
cate the  cause  of  the  Catholics  with  a  sort  of  slang  much  more 
becoming  the  British  forum  than  an  English  senate. 

*^  Now  when  such  a  tenet  is  inculcated  in  the  regalareducatlmt; 
which  is  receh|ed  by  the  stndents  at  Maynooth,  and  this  tenet 
is  coupled  with  the  tenet,  likewise  inculcated  in  the  same  Collegt]^ 

*■".''  '  -  ■  ..III!       ■         ,■■,   I.  ■       ■  .1    ,  r.i   I         ■  ■        , 

<*  *  If  it  be  further  objected,  that  our  eighteenth  Article,  thd^gli 
it  excludes  no  Christian  from  salvation,  yet  excludes  from  saftr 
Tation  all  who  are  not  Christians,  I  answer,  that  the  cso^niiletf 
mercies  of  God  are  offered  only  to  those,  who  accept  the  cittH 
ditions,  on  which  the  offer  is  made.  The  Article  therefore  iff 
pUes  oi^y  to  those,  who  Iiave  the  means  of  knowing  what  those 
conditions  are^  and  who  knowing  those  conditions  wantonly  r&fffd 
theou  It  was  intended  to  confute  the  error,  that  works  weifl^ 
0cer^  things  and  faith  nothings  The  Article  has  a  marked  pppor 
sition  to  a  tenet,  then  advanced  by  various  free-thinkeiss.  It  must 
be  esqilained  therefore  with  reference  to  that  tenet ;  and  not  be 
SO  construed,  as  if  it  meant  to  assert,  that  they,  who  had  never 
heard  of  the  Goqpel,  were  in  the  same  situation  with  those,  whe 
had  wanton^  rejected  it.*'  ..  ^.^ 
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that  the  Church  of  Rome  retains  its  jurisdiction  over  all  ScKis^ 
matics  *,  the  Church  of  England  has  sufficient  reason  to  appre-'i 
hend  the  consequences,  if  temporal  power  should  ever  be  iSLe^ 
to  the  spiritual  will.  And  not  the  Church  only,  but  the  State;, 
for  the  one  is  allied  to  the  other.  The  King  of  Great  Britain, 
is  to  the  Church  of  Home  no  less  an  heretic  and  schismatic,  than 
any  of  his  subjects  ;  and  to  tolerate  an  heretical  King  is  to  expose 
the  true  religion  to  imminent  danger  f.  Such  are  the  conse- 
quences of  that  spiritual  authority,  which'  is  claimed*  by  the 
Church  of  Home,  and  which  is  alike  incompatible  with  the  wel^ 
fare  of  other  Churches,  and  of  other  States.  The  pretence,  that 
it  only  exercises  spiritual  power  is  futile  in  the  extreme :  for  &P 
the  exercise  of  spiritual  power  produces  ciidl  mischief,  ^e  ramt 
ar^e  from  the  consequence^  and  not  from  the  causes  In  fact  it 
IS  of  no  importance  by  what  nama  an  authority  be  caUed,  if  it 
leads  to  evils,  which  ought  not  to  be  borne. 

<^  Nor  is  it  always  possible  to  distinguish  between  the  exercisa 
of  spiritual  and  the  exercise  of  temporal  power,. especially  whea 
both  temporal  and  spiritual  power  is  vested,  as  at  the  Court  o£ 
JRome,  in  the  sam^  person.  But  even  were  the  Pope  a  mere. 
spiriiual  Bishop,  yet  there  are  so  inany  acts,  which  are  of  a 
mixed  nature,  that  a  Romanist  in  this  country  might  easily  con- 
sider as  spirifualy  what  our  Government  might  justly  consider  as 
ietnporaL  In  this. divided  opinion  it  may^e  asked,  Who  is  to 
determine,  and  who  is  to  be  obeyed  ?  A  clear  and  distinct  an«' 
swer  is  given  to  this  question  by  Bellarmine,  who  says,  that  when' 
the  Jus  divinwn^  and  the  jus  humanum  are  at  variance,  the  former 
must  be  observed  in  prererence.  to  the  latter  t**  P<  215w 

A  still  further  proof  of  this  proposition  arises  from  a  consi* 
deration  of  the  power,  purely  temporal,  which  is  assumed  by  the.^ 
Church  of  Rome  with  respect  to  excommunication^  the  deposi- 
tion of  heretical  princes^  &c.     Dr.  Marsh  concludes  his  obser- 
vations on  the  danger  ensuing  to  a  state  from  the  power  assumed 
by  a  foreign  head  of  the  Church,  by  a  relation  of  what  was  done, 
upon  that  point  by  Catherine  the  Second  of  Russia^  who  was, 
one  of  the  most  profound  politicians  that  ever  isat  upon  a  throne*. 
When  the  partition  of  Poland  brought  under  her  don^inion  a 
*■"•  '■-«■.. I      ■    t  ■    ■   ■  ■■■■  -  --  ■      ■     ■         ■         ,  . 

*<  *  Ecclesia  suara  retinet  jurisdictionem  in  omnes  Apostatas^^ 
Haereticps,  et  Schismaticos,  quanquam  ad  iilius  corpus  non  jam 
pertineant.    Jb'.  p.  394'."  , 

**  f  This  inference  naturally  follows  from  the  admitted  premises. 
Of  course  the  inference  is  not  drawn  in  the  treatise  De  Eccle^ii- 
ChrisH :  but "  it  is  drawn  by  Bellarmine,  vrho  says,  *  Tolerare! 
regeiti  hajretictim,  vel  infidelem,  conantem  pertrahere  homines 
ad  suam  sectam,  est  exponere  religionem  evidentissimo  peri*-, 
oulo/     De  Romano  Pontifice,  lib.  V,  Cap.  7."  '*     * 
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Tast  population  of  Roman  Catholic  subjects^  she  erected  in  ikii 
cit^  of  Mohilow  an  ai-chbiskoprick  of  that  religion/  with  a  pafa* 
mount  jurisdiction^  most  strictly  prohibiting  any  foreign  inter- 
ference^ or  the  acknowledgment  of  any  foreign  head;  the  Pope 
being  permitted  to  send  a  pallium  to  the  new  metropolitan^  as  a 
last  legacy  and  farewell  to  his  jurisdiction  in  that  province.  No 
one  who  will  read  this  chapter,  and  consider  all  \U  important 
bearings^  of  which  we  have  given  but  a  very  faint  outline,  can  for 
a  moment  hesitate  in  determining  with  the  Professor,  that  the 
authority  exercised  by  the  Church  of  Rome  is  incompatible  witb 
the  welfsire  both  of  other  churches  and  of  other  states. 

The  volume  before  us  has  been  published  now  some  months^^ 
no  answer  from  any  worthy  antagonist  has  yet  appeared,  ftlthough 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  this  country  want  neither  able  pens^ 
nor  zealous  friends  to  advocate  their  cause.  If  sophistry,  deda-' 
Ination,  and  personality,  be  excluded  from  the  contest,  the,  argu- 
ments appear  to  us  unanswerable,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
they  will  appear  so  also  to  every  one  who  will  give  a  few  day»^ 
attention  to  this  inestimable  volume. 

'  Having  now  endeavoured  to  lay  the  contents  of  this  im-*^ 
portant  work  before  the  public  in  the  fullest  and  most  an^ple 
manner^  which  our  limits  will  allow^  we  cannot  but  express 
Qur  wishes  that  the  -attention  of  our  readers  may  be  directed 
toat  in  the  proportion  it  so  justly  deserves.  The  learning  and 
s^cuten^ss  exercised  on  such  a  variety  of  subjects,  with  such 
eminent  success,  must  render  any  production  of  Dr.  Marsh'^ 
pen  an  object  of  great  and  rational  curiosity.  The  singular 
sagacity  in  discerning,  and  perspicuity  in  stating  the  real  objects 
of  controversy,  and  in  the  separation  of  all  ine£Bcient  matter^ 
from  them,  renders  him  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  vvhat 
may  most  properly  be  called  discussion,  of  any  who  have 
written  in  our  language.  His  learning  though  extensive  and 
various,  is  never  ostentatiously  introduced,  or  lavishly  displayed^ 
of  impertinently  applied.  His  citations  and  authorities  are 
produced  with  such  a  felicity  of  selection,  as  to  give  the  strongest 
support  to  vi'hat  is  always  uppernjost  in  his  view — his  arguments 
Thfe  tetnper  he  has  ever  displayed  is  exemplary,  and  beseems 
to  have  totally  divested  himself  of  that  most  baleful  of  humaa 
passions*  the  '*  odiim  Theologirum*'  His  energy  is  never  di- 
rected against  the  persons  of  his  opponents,  but  against  their 
arguments  ;  and  truly  in  some  controversies  in  which  he  has 
been  lately  engaged,  hfs  patience  and  forbearance  has  been  pui 
to  a  severe  and  most  unneeei>sary  trial.  Even  when  some  of 
his  opponents .  have  endeavoured  to  depreciate  his  talents>  an^ 
to'  asperse  his  character,  such  attempts  have  been  repelled  witk 
eagerness  and  animation^  though  never  with  acrimony,  or  vira- 
^   .  knee. 
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tence.  To  this  it  may  be  added^  that,  if  the  reputation  of  the 
theological  learning  of  our  English  Church  has  travelled  into 
the  remotest  parts  of  Europe,  it  is  principally  through  the 
writings  of  this  eminent  scholar  and  divine ;  who  like  Hooker  of 
old,  still  remains  in  a  private  station,  ^uch  a  rank  indeed  its 
feithful  sons  and  defenders  will  ever  feel  proud  to  adorn  .-^ 
That  the  principled  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  dis^ 
criminated  from  those  of  our  Protestant^  should  have  been 
traced  by  our  author's  penetrating  mind,  and  exhibited  by  his  lu- 
ifiinous  exposition  appears  non  sint  numine^  at  a  time  when  a  right 
understanding  of  the  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholics  is  of 
inort  than  ordinary  importance.  Against  the  persons  and  even 
the  principles  of  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow  subjects^  we  trust 
that  we  entertain  no  undue  prejudice,  nor  any  sentiment- of  pd^ 
lemicai  asperity.  We  wish  that  toleration  in  its  fullest  measure 
should  be '(Extended  to  them,  as  well  to  every  one  of  those 
Protestant  sects  which  are  unhappily  divided  from  the  unity  of 
our  established  national  Church^  But  we  conceive  that  the 
cause  of  toleration  itself  is  deeply  concerned  in  withholding 
^litical  power  from  the  Roman  Catholics,  upon  the  clear  and 
mtuterly  repres^tation  of  their  real  tenets  with  which  Dr« 
Marsh  has  presented  us. 

The  revival  of  the  Jesuits  at  the  present  crisis,  does  not  a& 
ford  a  very  flattering  prospect  of  any  mitigation  of  the  ob-* 
lioxioiis  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  nor  does  it  evince 
(hat  the  pontifical  see  from  which  this  restoration  emanated,  as 
it  is  the  first  fruits  of  the  restoration  of  the  present  Pontiff  to 
bis  spiritual  and  temporal  power,  has  changed  its  views,  oi^ 
abated  its  claims.  We  know  that  every  dangerbus  tenet  which 
Tendered  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  obnoxious  to  the  legiti*^ 
mate  power  of  the  magistrate,  was  in  that  order  sublimated 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  absolute  infallibility  and  formed  the 
very  basi^  of  their  society.  Those  maxims  of  paramount 
authority  on  the  pait  of  the  Pontiff,  and  of  the  most  prostrate 
submission  on  that  of  his  spiritual  subjects,  which  other  ordera 
of  Roman  Catholics  received  with  iDore  qr  less  limitation  or 
qualification,  they  advanced  without  restriction  or  disguise.  They 
hampered  theqisetves  with  none  of  the  distinctions  by  which 
others  endeavoured  to  reconcile  die  minds  of  men  to  those  un*' 
palatable  doctrines.  By  a  system  of  contrivance,  which  tb^ 
world  never  before  witnessed,  they  obtained  the  most  complete 
Command  over  the  consciences  of  men  through  their  favourite 
passions  that  could  be  believed.  But  their  spiritual  empire 
they  employed  with  unrivalled  skill  in  acqurrbg  political  ascend- 
ancy,  and  in  such  encroachments  upon  the  power  of  the  ma- 
gistrate, as  endangered  his  ^trson  and  undermined  bis  autho* 

L^  rity. 
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lity.  Tliese  design?  were  accomplished  by  intrigue,  so  coosum^ 
inate,  and  cunning  so  irresistible  as  to  baffle  every  effort  to  ob-^ 
struct  their  views  or  counteract  their  designs.  Wars,  discordifi 
tumults,  and  assassinations  were  the '  result  of  their  incessant 
struggles  and  stratagems.  Thtse  were  carried  to  such  a  lengthy 
that  even  in  countries  most  zealously  attached  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  they  became  absolutely  intolerable.  The 
Jesuits  were  successively  driven  from  France,  Spain,  Portugalj 
Sardinia,  and  even  after  they  had  retired  to  the  papal  domi-* 
nions  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  tliey  still  so  continued  their  course! 
of  action,  that  it  was  conceived  that  nothing  short  of  the  ex-v 
tinction  of  their  order  could  restore  tranquillity  and  security  even 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  States  of  £urope.  The  favourable 
moment  was  therefore  seized  upon  when  an  amiable  and  mild 
Potitiff  was  in  possession  of  the  popedom,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  native  worth  and  humanity  of  his  disposition,  re- 
luctantly (as  it  was  asserted  by  some)  consented  to  their  abp^ 
lition. 

The  revival  of  aii^order  whith  was  so  recently  abolished,  under 
such  circumstances  and  on  such  motives,  we  cannot  construe  in 
any  other  manner,  than  as  an  indication  on  the  part  of  the  reign- 
ing Pontiff  to  assert  the  highest  claims  of  jiuisdiction  which 
have  at  any  time  been  advanced  by  his  predecessors.  And  w^ 
think  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  grant  of  political  power> 
such  power  as  that  which  is  included  under  the  project  of  enian- 
cipation^  though  extremely  unsafe  under  any  circumstances,  is 
attended  with  peculiar  dapgeo  during  the  present  convulsed  and 
Unsettled  state  of  human  aflairs. 

We  i^oncur  with  the  worthy  professor  in  his  sentiments  con* 
ceming  the  Inquisition,  in  which  within  the  compass  of  a  few 
sentences  he  has  conveyed  the  true  character  of  that  tribunal. 
The  recent  revival  of  this  in  Spain  cannot  but  give  concern 
even  to  very  many  moderate  Roman  Catholics,  who,  we  believe 
are  animated  by  sentiments  of  real  humanity  and  goodness. 
This  assuredly  does  not  allow  us  to  hope  that  the  spirit  upon 
which  the  governing  power  in  the  Roman. Church  acts^  has  un- 
dergone that  melioration  and  abatement  which  is  so  often  con- 
fended  for  bv  the  Protestant  advocates  of  emancipation,  and 
V^hich  wcj  who  have  every  charitable  wish  to  our  fellow-subjects, 
would  haire  been  happy  to  have,  traced,  and  forward  to  have 
acknowledged.  But  in  fact,  those  events  which  evep  Roman 
Catholics  must  lament  as  well  as  ourselves,  and  which  some  of 
their  very  ablest  writers  do  lament,  point  out  the  extreme  dan- 
ger of  departing  from  the  spirit  and  letter  of  our  constitu- 
tion  as  established  at  the  grand  Revolution,  1688.  It  is  indeed 
ijnpossible  not  to  see  that  the  same  circumstances,  under  which  our 

•    '  ancestor^ 
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ancestors  recognised  the  most  imminent  danger  in  admitting 
those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasipn  into  political  power^ 
still  remain  in  their  unabated  force.  It  surely  must  seem  almost 
impracticable  for  those  who  diligently  attend  to  the  irresistible 
teasoning  of  the  learned  Professor^  to  admit  those  whose  coti- 
sciences  are  fettered  by  an  exclusive  religion  and  subject  to  a  fo* 
l-eign  head^  to  a  grant  of  civil  authority  in  a  constitution  consisting 
of  a  f^ree  state  essentially  and  inseparably  connected  witli  a  Pro- 
testant Church  establishment^  and  a  Protestant  Monarch  ajt  (he 
bead  of  both.  In  truth^  what  the  Roman  (Catbolicd  now  claim, 
must  sweep  awayi  like  so  many  ancient  cobwebs^  the  test  and 
corporation  laws,  and  every  other  protecting  sanction  by  which 
an  established  Church  is  guarded.  And  what  is  the  ground  on 
M^hich  this  momentous  and  perilous  alleration  is  to  be  made? 
That  dissidents  from  our  Church  may  be.  admitted  into  the 
benefits  of  the  British  Constitutioa.  This  is  a  contradiction  ia  ' 
itself — for  if  the  test  aild  corporation  lavi's  are  abolished,  and 
6f  consequence  the  establishment  by  being  laid  open  to  the  in* 
cursions  of  its  opponents,  is  weakened  and  destroyed,. the  con^ 
stitutioh  we  contend  for,  as  settled  at  the  Revolution,  must 
fall  with  it,  because  it  was  specifically  delivered  down  to  us^ 
hs  a  constitution  in  Church  and  State,  If  a  grand  component 
}}art  is  withdrawn,  the  benefit  of  the  combination  must  be;  loar^ 
and  the  sanie  result  Cannot  be  expected;  and  we  would  cou* 
£dently  ask,  what  has  been,  since  that  happy  asra  of  true  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  this  result  ?  The  most  equal  and  impar- 
tial administration  of  justice,  dispersed  without  a  shadow  of 
complaint  or  a  single  exception  among  those  of  all  sects  and 
denominations ;  a  protection  of  liberty,  property,  and  comfort 
<vithout  the  smallest  regard  to  religious  dififereuces ;  the  rights 
of  conscience  respected  in  the  most  complete  extension  of  re^ 
ligious  liberty  to  every  man  in  the  public  profession  of  what- 
ever creed  he  may  think  it  right  to  adopty  and  in  the  most  effective 
protection  of  whatever  public  form  of  worship  he  may  cbuse 
to  exercise.  These  are  indeed  the  benefits  of  tlie  English  Con- 
stitution in  Church  and  State:  and  we  trust  that  considerate 
ihen  even  among  those  who  may  differ  from  us^  will  diadem- 
the  interest  tii^  have  in  its  preservation,  and  be  cpnvjno^  pt 
"die  shortsightedness  of  expecting  the  benefits  *^of  refuge  and 
shelter  in  this  noble  edifice,  the  foundation  of  which  they  have 
previously  destroyed.  And  it  niay  here  b^  reasonably  asked, 
whether  if  our  excellent  establishment  be  undermined  and  ill. 
timately  destroyed,  any  system  more  favourable  to  real  civil 
and  religious  liberty  can  be  expected,  either  in  the  prevalence 
of  a  wild  anarchy,  or  '^i  the  predominance  of  e  less  tolerant 
«ecl. 
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The  practical  conclusion  from  all  that  the  learned  Professor 
has  advanced  in  this  comparative  view^  we  think  is^  that  all 
concession  of  political  potcer  (for  of  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  we  rejoice  that  the  Roman  Catholics  are  in 
complete  possession)  to  those  who  acknowlec^e  the  spiritual 
supremacy  of  a  foreign  potentate^  could  not  but  be  attended 
with  extreme  hazard^  in  ali  its  extended  results  and  conse* 
quences.  And  the  stress  the  Professor  lays  npon  this  circum* 
stance  appears  to  be  most  able  and  judicious^  from  the  flight 
and  very  indefinite  boundaries  which  even  sophistry  can  insti- 
tute between  spiritual  and  civil  jurisdiction. 

The  inexpediency  of  allowing  men  professing  such  principles 
iiS  the  Romanists  of  the  present  day  ar^  proved  to  entertain^  to 
legislate  for  a  Protestant  Church,  even  they  themselves  cannot 
'with  consistency  deny.  A^  by  far  the  most  numerous  partv 
among  them,  sanctioned,  as  we  believe,  by  the  Pontiff  himself^ 
deny  to  a  Protestant  Parliament  the  smallest  interference  with 
their  ecclesiastical  system  in  the  provision  6f  those  safeguards 
which  may  be  thought  necessary  to  secure  the  Protestant  estab- 
lishment, how  can  they  in  reason  suppose  that  we  shall  con- 
cede to  them  that  place  in  onr  Senat^,  which  will  enable  them 
to  take  a  share  m  ev^ry  enactment  relative  to  the  discipline,  tlie 
order,  and  the  revenues  of  the  establistied  Church  ?  The  very 
interference  aegaiifist  which  in  their  own  case  they  so  strongly 
protest,  they  would  re<}uire  us  in  ours  to  concede. 

To  close  all,  we  caiiiiot  but  rejoice,  whatever  may  be  the  re* 
iult  of  the  eventful  period  in  which  our  lot  is  cast,  to  our  na- 
tional Church>  that  she  has  found  among  her  sons  a  defender 
in  every  way  so  worthy  of  her ;  who  in  so  many  various  directions 
afid  against  so  mam*  opposite  assaults,  has  sustained  her  cause,  in  a 
manner  which  ev^n  her  adversaries  must  respect,  and  which 
would  have  adorned  her  best  sind  brightest  ages.  Ttie  con- 
sciousness of  an  intrepid  discharge  of  duty,  and  the  affectionate 
latitude  of  those  who  have  understanding  enough  to  appre- 
ciate,  and  heart  enough  to  feel  the  value  of  his  labours,  will  be 
his  first,  his  best  inward.  The  younger  part  of  the  University 
we  cannot  but  congratulate  npon  the  possession  of  such  a  guar- 
dian  of  sound  principle,  and  of  such  a  guide  in  their  theological 

career, 

» 
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Assuescanif  primis  et  te  mir^ntur  al  annis* 
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Art.  V.  Paris  CUt'Chat^  or  a  View  of  the  Society,  Man" 
ners,  Customs,  Literature^  and  Amusements  of  the  Pari- 
sians.    2  vols.  12ino.     lOs.     Hookham.     18 ll* 

INURING  the  short  interval  of  repose  which  the  passing  events 
of  the  last  year  aiforded  us^  the  intercourse  between  the  two  rival 
powers  was  considerable^  but  the  amalgamatioD  of  society  and 
manners  was  by  no  means  proportionate.  John  Bull  returned 
from  P^risj  for  the  first  time^  with  his  native  simplicity  mien- 
cumbered  by  an  aukward  imitation  of  foreign  elegance^  and 
with  his  honest  patriotism  uncorrupted  by  the  frivilous  and  con- 
temptible sophisms  of  French  philosophy.  On  the  contrary^ 
we  believe  that  the'  French  became  imitators  of  the  English^ 
who  introduced  both  in  dress  and  manners  far  more  elegance 
than  they  found.  The  jealousy  of  the  nation  was  not  a  little 
roased^  as  appears  indeed  from  the  book  before  us^  by  the 
general  adoption  of  bonnets^  hats^  coats^  and  gaiters  a  fjing- 
laise.'  But  as  our  travellers  imported  neither  principles  nor 
manners  from  the  opposite  continent^  neither  did  they  import 
any  information  respecting  the  society^  tlie  literature^  or  the  life 
of  the  Parisians.  We  have  seen  many  of  the  tours  which  the 
present  year  has  presented  to  the  worlds  with  all  of  which  our 
curiosity  would  tempt  us  to  quarrel,  did  not  our  patriotism  get 
the  better  of  our  taste^  so  purely  English  are  they  all.  An  euM- 
meration^  generally  inaccurate^  of  the  wonders  of  the  Louvrci 
a  catalogue,  suflSciently  meagre,  of  the  public  amusements^  a  de* 
scription^  provokingly  dry,  of  the  streets  of  Paris  and  the  turn- 
pike roads  of  the  country  form  the  sum  tot^l  of  a  continental 
tour^  which  is  presented  with  appropriate  doleninity  to  the  pub- 
lic as  an  introduction  to  Parisian  life  and  manners. 

We  consider  the  volumes  before  us  as  the  only  true  French 
publication  which  has  yet  appeared  in  the  country^  the  only 
one  we  mean,  which  acquaints  us  with  the  character^  intro- 
duces m>  to  the  society^  and  initiates  us  in  the  turn  of  sentiment 
which  prevails  in  that  nation.  It  is  a  continuation  of  a  series  of 
essays  under  the  name  of  the  "  Franc  ParUur,**  which  was 
received  with  much  approbation  at  Paris^  it  presents  us  with 
detached  histories^  anecdotes^  and  essays  which  develope  the 
French  character  in  a'manner  far  more  satisfactory  than  any  pub* 
lication  which  we  have  yet  read. 

We  were  much  pleased  with  an  essay  on  courtiers  and  their 
flattery,  which  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  XlVlh  wa«  carried,  as 
an  art^  to  an  extent  which  to  an  Englishman  is  almost  incredi. 
ble.     The  courtiers  of  that  day  appears  so  accurately  to  hav« 

studied 
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studied  that  science,  as  to  become  perfect  practitioners  in  pane* 
gyric.  The  answer  of  Voltaire  to  tli^  pUservation  that  the  words 
g^rand  and  gro$  might  be  i«diiFerentIy  applied  in  speaking  of  great 
merit  and  reputation,  is  perhaps  the  happiest  specimen  of  lively 
adulation  :  **  You  may  say  what  you  please,"  rejoined  Voltaire, 
'^  hut  yoi|  shall  nev^r  make  me  believe  that  JuauU  le  Gro%  is 
the  s^me  93  Louis  le  Grand. 

**  Ther^  is  rather  less  delicacy  in  the  preamble  ef  a  CspuchiA, 
who,  preaching  before  Louis  XIV.  at  Fontaiinbleau,  began  his 
sermon  thus  :  H  Mi/  brethr^n^ ,  v)e  shall  all  die  .*"  then  suddenly 
ptopping,  and  turning  to  the  JKmg,  ^'  YeSf  Sire^  toe  shall  almost  m 

^'  The  memoirs  of  the  tim^  concur  in  describing  the  !Duke  of 
Gramipont  as  the  inost  witty  ai)d  subtle  cqurtier  of  that  p^ripd. 
He  one  day  entered  the  Cardinal's  clqset  without  previous  an- 
nouncement, while  His  Eminence,  in  one  ^  of  the  moments  of  ro* 
laxation  in  which  he  indulged  nis  mind,  was  amusiqg  himself  with 
taking  standing  jumps  against  the  wall.  The  Duke  instantly  felt 
the  danger  of  surprising  a  ^rtme  minister  in  so  puerile  an  occupa« 
tion :  another  would  have'  retired  stanmiering  excuses,  which 
would  have  been  answered  by  instant  disgracie :  the  Duk6'  was  too 
skilful  a  courtier  to  fall  into  such  an  error :  hastify  entering,  he  ex^ 
■cli^imedy  **  J  will  bet  a  hundred  crowns  that  I  jump  higher  than  your 
Emnence  :**.  and  the  Duke  and  the  Cardinal  fajegan  jumping  tor 
gether*  Grammont  took  care  to  loose  his  wager  by  jumping  a  feyr 
inches  Ipwer  th^n  Monseigneur.  In  six  months,  he  was  marshal 
of  France 

:  ^'  Flattery  was  neyer  more  dextrously  administered  than  to  Louis 
XlV. ;  -l^ut  it  was  given  in  larger  doses  to  Bonaparte,  as  I 
shall  soon  have  occasion  to  remark.  In  the  last  years  of  the 
great  King,'  adulation  becainei  if  not  more  ingenious,  at  leas^ 
tnore  studious  in  preparation.  While  /  the  gardens  of  Versailles 
were  being  decorated  with  the  n>aster-pieces  of  Coustou,  Coisevox, 
&c.  Louvois  conceived  the  design  of  placing  statutes  on  their 
pedestals  a  little  out  of  the  pierpendicular.  The  inclination  was 
sufficiently  remarkable  to  be  deserved  by  the  King,  who  desired 
that  it  might  be  rectified.  Louvois  strongly  maintained  the  per- 
pendicularity of  one  of' the  statutes.  Mansard  and  Le  Ndtre, 
>vho  were  in  the  plot»  sided  with  the  minister.  The  King,  confi- 
dent of  the  tri^th,  qrdered  the  perpendicular  to  be  verified  by 
ineans  of  the  leyel ;  th^  instrun^ent  determined  the  question  in  fa* 
ypur  of  the  King,  and  the  courtiers  feU  into  raptures  on  th^  ac? 
curacy  of  his  Majesty's  eye. 

f*.  Towards  the  close  pf  thjs  reign,  flattery  becai^e  perfectly 
shameless.  Lduis  XlV.  grown  old,  .  lamented  pne  day  at  tabic 
that  he  i^ad  lost  his  t6eth.  "  Ah  I  Sire,  toho  las  not?"  eagerly 
exclaimed  la  Rochs  Aimon,  endeavpuring  to  hide  a  very  beautifol 
«et.  The  Marshal  de  Villeroi,  the  King's  most  particular  *  fa- 
«  vourite, 
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voiiritey  who  had  i|ot  lost  ground  \n  Iii^  estimation  even  by  several 
disastrous  defeats,  maintained  his  influenoe  by  similar  sayings. 
The  King,  who  had  the  weakness  of  not  liking  to  grow  old,  in- 
quired the  age  of  a  veteran  officer  who  wished  to  retire  from  the 
service.  **  How  old  is  he  ?"  said  the  King,  "  fVhj/  Sirc^**  sai4 
the  Marshal,  **.as  old  as  every  one  else — sixti/rsic."  The  King, 
who  thought  this  answer  perfectly  natural,  laughed  nevertheless 
at  that  of  the  less  experienced  sycophant,  who,  in  reply  to  the 
royal  question,  "  When  his  wife  would  lie  in  ?'*  said,  with  a 
profoupd  bow,  **  Whenever  it  shall  please  your  Majestj^,**  •*     P.  62. 

Flattery,  indeed^  appeared  to  decline  uiider  the  severe  yet 
amiable  honesty  of  Lojiis  the  XVIth^  a  monarch  of  whom  the 
French  nation  was  not  worthy.  To  the  queen^  indeed,  the  in- 
cense ^f  flattery  was  more  directed :  the  answer  of  M.Ca- 
lonne  to  a  request  of  her  majesty  is  still  recorded.  *'  If  what 
vpur  majesty  asks  he  possible,  it  is  done;  if  impossible,  it  shall 
be  done.**  We  pass  over  in  horror  and  disgust  the  blasphenH>us 
adulation  paid  to  Buonaparte  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  aq 
adulation  for  which  the  French  nation  appear  inclined,  i^otwilbr 
standing  his  late  recall  hereafter  to  indemnify  themselves. 

A  very  an^using  account  is  given  of  a  joui-ney  in  thp  Jiour- 
deaux  diligence/  part  of  which  \v^  shall  extract  fqt  the  amuse- 
ment of  our  readers. 

*'  If  the  rising  of  the  sun  Q^  the  s^a-shoce,  in  an  extensive 
and  beautiful  coui^try,  be  a  majestic  and  impressive  picture,  the 
rising  q£  |he  saine  luminary  in  a  diligence  is,  on  the  contrary,  not 
a  little  grotesQue :  the  first  frays  of  light  fall  on  a  set  of  figures  so 
whiipsiqal|  so  ^pinje,  sp  buclesquely  accqutreid  after  a  night '^  t|:ar 
veiling,  aqd  ipu^ual  surprise  and  curiosity  are  so  pleasantly  det 
picted,  tl^a^  the  most  farcical  imagiijation  caiii^oi  produce  a|  more 
ridiculous  scene. 

*t  A^  sdion  as  objects  were  distinguishat^{e,  we  b^gan  to  exapiine 
c)ne  anpthef :  tlie  tun  of  man  who  was  stijl  snoring  by  me,  was  the 
first  object  pif  attention,  and  w^  ^ali^te^  with  a  general  peal  of 
laughter,  wtijdh  at  last  Woke  him  :  he  lifted  his  woollen  nightcap 
frpm  over  His  eyes,  yawned,  stretc^ied  out  his  arms,  pulled  out  his 
w^tch,*  and  talked  pf  breakfast. 

^*  The  female  who  sat  opposite  me,  with  a  young  wolf-dog  oi^ 
l^er  knee«,  appeared  to  be  about  forty  years  of  age,  as;  weUas  I 
could  judge  from  her  figure,  which  was  partly  concealed  under  a 
black  velvet  hat,  adorned  with  two  feathers  that  had  once  been 
white :  suspended  from  her  arm  was  a  large  work-bag,  whence 
peeped  forth  the  corners  of  several  manuscripts ;  from  whi^h,  and 
from  her  occasionally  humming  an  air  of  a  comic  opera^  I  con- 
cluded her  to  be  a  provindal  actress,  and  was  pot  \?rong  in  the 
conjecture. 

*'  The  Englishman,  muffled  in  an  immezvse  box-cnat^  with  a 
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thick  fur  cap  on  Mb  be  ad,  employed  himself  sometimes  in  rvd)bing 
his  leg  where  tlie  dog  had  bitten  it,  somejfcimes  in  whistling  as  he 
looked  at  the  scenery*  and  now  and  then  in  swallowing  ^  nH>uthful 
of  rum,  of  which  he  carried  a  stock  in  a  leathern  bottle.  The 
fat  man  laid  siege  to  his  generosity  by  an  encomium  on  the  ver3r  sa- 
lutary travellingpractice  of  taking  a  drop  of  comfort  in  a  morning: 
the  Englishman  signified  bis  assent  to  the  proposition  by  taking  ano- 
ther sip,  then  stopped  the  bottle,  and  replaced  it  in  his  pocket. 

<^  The  young  man  in  the  other  corner  of  the  front  seat,  kept 
bis  eyes  fixed  on  the  girl  opposite  to  him,  whose  pretty  figure  even 
surpassed  ^the  idea  I  had  formed  of  it.  From  the  care  he  took  to 
keep  his  hat  drawn  over  his  eyes,  it  seemed  that  the  return  of  day 
was  not  quite  so  agreeable  to  him  as  to  us. 

**  We  stopped  to  break&st.  •  All  alighted,  end  I  saw  for  th/e 
first  time  my  fellow-travellers  of  the  suburbs  of  the  diligence.  Th(S 
hussar  had  already  scraped  acquaintance  in  the  ctumotef  with  a 
plump  rosy-cheeked  nurse  of  Ru£fet,  who  had  been  to  Paris  to  re- 
store her  nursieling  to  its  parents.  The  travellers  on  the  imperud 
descended  as  expeditiously  as  they  could :  one  of  them,  either  from 
haste,  or  to  display  his  activity,,  showed  a  magnanimous  contempt 
of  the  ladder,  and  took  a  fiying  leap  with  so  little  dexterity,  that, 
to  prevent  too' sudden  a  collision  between  his  nose  and  the  ground, 
i  he  was  obliged  to  take  the  first  thing  that  came  in  his  way:  this 
/  happened  to  be  tbe  collar  of  the  Englishman's  box-coat,  who  was 
the  last  of  the  inside  passengers  to  alight  from  the  diligence :  the 
consequence  was,  the  instant  downfall  of  both  parties,  who  rolled 
over  each  other  on  a  heap' of  dung,  near  which  the  vehicle  had 
stopped.  The  laughter  of  the  spectators  increased  the  wrath  of 
the  unfortunate  travellers.  The  Englishman  jumped'  off  with  a 
vehement  God  damn  I  the  Pr&oen^al  betrayed  himself  by  an  equally 
energetic  Torn  de  Diou  I  accompanied  with  a  menace,  which  the 
Englishman  answered  with  a  vigorous  blow  of  the  fist,  and  im- 
mediately put  himself  into  a  boxing  attitude.  The  inhabitant  of 
Marseilles,  who  was  by  no  means  at  home  in  the  fine  arts  of  the 
Thames,  seized  the  handle  of  a  pitchfork,  with  which  he  would 
infallibly  have  killed  his  adversary,  if  he  had  listened  only  to  the 
fat  man,  who  had  remained  in  the  diligence  to  breakfast  by  him- 
self, and  who  cried  out  with  all  his  might,  *^  Strike  home  I  Thejf 
have  taken  from  me  txvo  ships,  imthotU  declaration  of  tjoar  :  revenge 
the  cause  of  our  colonies  ;  pay  it  into  his  forecastle  ;"  but  we  maSe 
baste  to  part  the  combatants,  and  entered  the  inn  together. 

♦*  We  there  witnessed  a  conjugal  recognition  between  the  mis- 
tress of  the  little  dog  and  one  of  the  travellers  on  the  imperial : 
this  tender  couple,  both  provincial  performerSi  met  after  a  sepa- 
ration of  twelve  years,  and  congratulated  each  other  with  a  very 
ill  grace  on  the  good  luck  that  had  caused  them,  unknown  to 
each  other,  to  contract  an  engagement  at  the  same  theatre.  The 
commencement  of  the  explanation  promised  a  comic  scene,  but  it 
w^s  interrupted  by  another  between  the  fat  man  and  the  actress. 

He 
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He  had  calculated  on  making  his  breakfast  on  the  half  of  a  fowl* 
nvhich  he  had  deposited  in  one  of  the  pockets  of  the  dHigenc^, 
Unluckily,  the  dog  had  smqlt  the  provision  during  the  night,  and 
as  his  position  on  the  knees  of  his  mistress  brought  him  on  a  level 
ivith  the  larder,  he  had  t^ken  advantage  of  it  to  make  an  excellent 
meal  at  oor  ship-owner's  expense.  This  accident,  which  amused 
us  much  during  breakfast,  gave  rise  to  a  revival  of  the  argument 
concerning  the  dog's  right  to  a  place  in  the  coach  ;  and  the  coach- 
man being  called  in,  decided,  after  hearing  both  sides,  that  thp 
dog  should  be  intrusted  to  the  husband,  and  iinisb  his  journey  oa  , 
the  roof. 

^*  This  point  being  settled,  and  peace  restored,  we  resumed 
«ur  seats.**    p.  82. 

A  curious  prech  of  the  life  of  a  Frenchman  whose  volubility 
of  principle  sets  our  **  Vicar  of  Bray"  at  defiance,  will  afford  this 
re^er  tlie  best  clue  to  unravel  the  conduct  of  the  French  nation 
at  the  present  period :  ex  uno  disce  omne$, 

**  *  The  family  relationship  which  unhappily  subsists  between  me 

and  M.  Francis  N f  has  enabled  me  to  obtain  the  knowledge 

of  some  facts  respecting  him,  which  I  think  it  ray  duty  to  com^ 
municate  to  the  upright  magistrate  on  whosi^  piety  he  seeks  to 
impose. 

« <  N*-—  succeeded  his  father  in  tlie  office  of  door-keeper  at  thp 
Chatelet,  which  he  was  obliged  to  sell  on  account  of  misconduct* 

"  *  In  1788,  he  contrived,  I  know  not  how,  to  get  himself  nomi* 
nated  to  the  assembly  of  the  Notables,  having  purchased  the  ofBoe 
of  mayor  in  a  remote  part  of  the  country,  though  he  never  paid 
snore  paid  more  than  the  re^ster's  fee. 

<*  *  M.  de  Brienne,  who  was  understood  to  purchase  votes  in  that 
assembly,  did  nqt  condescend  to  bargain  for  his;  he  therefore 
«ided  against  the  court. 

**  *  His  declamations  and  pamphlets  Jn  favour  of  the  Tiers  no4 
having  accomplished  his  object  of  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  he  became  a  broker  of  intrigue — ^an  agent 
of  sedition ;  his  house  was  a  rendezvous  of  popular  commotion ; 
he  obtained  a  considerable  allowance  to  keep  open-house  in  hi». 
jauhourgs  and  received  the  honourable  denomination  of  the  Ain*^ 
phitryon  of  the  rabble. 

<*  *  He  was  president  of  the  first  club;  and  the  country  is  in*i- 
debtedto  him  for  the  ingenious  institution  of  the  Knitterii,  at  th(^• 
head  of  which  he  placed  the  celebrated  Jlicroigne  de  Mericourt^ 

"  *  In  1793  he  procured  a  passport  of  removal  beyond  the  law^ 
to  visit  the  emigrants  of  CoblentZy  whom  the  Committee  o£  Public- 
Safety  had  assigned  to  his  special  superintendence. 

**  *  Denounced  as  an  accomplice  o{  Bazire  and  Cliabot^\\e  SKv.cdt 
himself  by  accepting  from  Robespierre  a  secret  misrion,  tlie  <^ect 
of  which  I  was  never  able  to  ascertam« 
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'*  *  On  the  9th  of  Thermldor  he  escaped  from  iouninent  p^H  bj 
ie\vf  mn^  up  to  Courtois  the  papers  of  his  infamous  patron. 

**  *  On  th(B  13th  of  Vendemaire  he  was  charged  with  the  organi- 
sation (^  that  terrible  phalanx  composed  of  the  destroyers  of 
l^yons^,  the  incendiaries  of  La  Vendues  the  robiiers  of  Marseilles^ 
adotd  the  dirowners  of  Nantes. 

♦*• '  Under  the  Directory  he  opened  an  office  in  which  all  the  ber- 
' gams  were  managed,  all  the  grants  awarded,  and  al)  the  depreda- 
'ttions  organized,  which  signalized  that  disgraceful  epoch. 

^^  ^  A  commission  was  appointed  to  examine  his  accounts,  and  he 
was  on  the  point  Qf  holding  his  office  in  a  galley »  when  the  18tl^ 
!Ff ttctiilor  set  him  afloat  agaln^  aud  he  obtained  aa  unportanAt  af^* 
poftntiiient» 

^  ^  i  was  arrested  about  this  time>  in  coming  out  of  a  house,  the 
mistress  of  which  was  supposed  to  have  connexions  of  more  than 

one  kind  with  N ;  he  sold  me  my  liberty  for  two  thousand 

XiOttis-d'orSy  and  at  the  same  tkae  signed  another  order  fbr  my  re* 
imprisonment  in  twenty-four  hotirs  r  but  I  did  not  wait  so  long  to 
Iput  myself  out  of  his  reach« 

^  ^  It  was  the  destiny  of  this  man  always  ^o  find  safety  in  th^ 
•terms  of  a  revolution.  That  of  the  18th  Brumaire  came  ia  the 
"cery  cnsis  of  time  to  stop  the  effect  of  9  decree  ef  &e  Directory 
fthV  bringing  him  to  triah 

*-^  *-  Our  republican  gf  1793  having  become,  under  the  {mperial 
j^vemment,  the  most  active  agent  of  tyranny,  carried  off  the 
prize  of  base  and  abject  adulation,  which,  considering  the  qom-» 
jpetitioo^  wa&  eevtamly  not  ati  easy  matter. 

*^  '  Gifted  wkh  an  extraordinary  talent  for  digesting  the  ideas.  oP 
others,  he  proved  in  1812,  in  a  pamphlet  not  destitute  of  a  certain 
lind  of  eloquence,  that  the  campaign  of  Russia  was  next  to  the 
near  of  Spain,  the  most  splendid  conception  of  the  human  mind. 
In  February  1814,  he  demonstrated  equally  well,  th^  the  invasfon 
0f  France  was  the  most  fortunate  of  possible  events,  and  that  th& 
land  of  fir^  could  not  faU  to  consume  the  epeques  who  had  dared 
to  cover  her  soil,  ^ 

*f  \  The  events  of  the  81st  of  March,  of  which  he  was  Ae  first 
iofbnaed  in  the  departnient  to  which  he  had  been  sent  on  a  mis» 
sioa  from  the  Emperor,  operated  a  sudden  revolution  in  his  prin- 
ciples and  ideas.  He  was  no  sooner  acquainted  with  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  than  he  hoisted  the  white  cockade  at  the  three  corners 
•of  his  bat,  and  covered  the  iim)erial  placards  he  had  issued  the 
|>reeeding  evening,  with  printed  protestations  of  his  Inviohbte  dc-i 
votion  to  the  august  family  of  the  Bott|i)Qns 
•  ^  ^  From  that  day,  he  has  constantly  besieged  all  the  cabinetf 
r—all  the  antichanabers ;  and  I  am  credibly  assured  that  he  evexi^ 
attends  mass«.^    P.  141« 

.  Ai^we  baVe  no  doubt  that  he  is  at  this  very  moment  shouting 

fiv<  temper  eur  \uth  all  the  vekeiiience  of  versatile  vociferation ;  and 
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Bliould  the  goddess  of  reason  be  again  installed  in  lier  ancieiit 
temple  of  Egalite^  under  the  auspices  of  her  high  priest  Carnot, 
we  are  assured  that  our  friend  will  be  nmoug  the  first  to''  x)flfiMf 
iher  his  adhesion.  This  harlequinade  of  prindple  would  be 
vastly  entertaining  to  the  distant  spectators,  could  it  be  even  in 
c<Miteiiiplatian  separated  from  that  horrible  tr^edy  of  devasta* 
tiou  and  bloody  for  the  repetition  of  which  on  the  grand  theatre 
of  the  continent,  such  dreadful  notes  of  preparation  are  now 
mounding  in  our  ears. 

We  ai^  presented  in  another  part  of  the  work  with  a  verjf 
pharacteristic .  account  of  an  old  baron  of  the  name  of  D'Apre- 
ville,  a  very  worthy  gentleman  of  Bigorre,  who  bad  the  good  for- 
tune to  escape  uninjured  during  the  stormy  and  tempestuous  times 
pf  the  revolution  under  the  shelter  of  a  little  chateau  in  the 
'  country.  He  arrives  at  Paris  after  an  absence  of  twenty-five 
years,  with  the  most  unshaken  resolution  to  reckon  for  nothing 
the  quarter  of  a  century  which  had  elapsed  during  his  abseHce, 
nor  for  the  total  change  of  society  and  manners  to  which  ita 
event  had  given  birth* 

'     **  His  journey  to  Paris  had  a  threerlbld  object,  of  ambition,  of* 
Interest,'  and  of  love. 

*^  He  wanted  to  obtain  the  Cross  of  Saint  LouIs-^-'this  was  the 
object  of  his  first  proceeding.-^D' Apreville  had  heard  that  a  cer«. 
lain  Lieutenant-general  Valdeck  enjoyed  great  favour  at  court; 
he  recollected  that  the  Major  of  his  regiment  had  the  same  name: 
'it  is  probably  the  same  person ;  it  is  both  his  duty  and  his  interest 

to  visH  hiin» 

«  He  arrives  at  the  hotel,  and  is  announced  to  the  General 
under  the  pame  of  Captain  D'A^reville.  The  General  appears, 
fbe  Baron,  who  thinks  he  recognises  himi  is  surprised  to  £nd  him 
younger  than  he  left  him ;  nevertheless  he  begins  to  talk  of  the 
regiment  in  which  they  served  together,  and  of  their  ancient 
friendship.  *  These  proofs  pf  it,*  replied  the  General,  *  are  the 
'more  interest j;ing  to  me,  from  their  being  addressed  to  the  memory 
pf  my  father.' 

*«  The  Baron  blushed  at  his  mistake,  and  made  some  lame  e:^r 
cuses  respecting  the  tank  and  the  high  dignities  which  M.  de  VaU 
deck  had  attained  at  his  age.  *  I  am  still  young,  it  is  true,'  replied 
the  General,  *  but  I  am  old  in  campaigns  and  in  wounds,  and  I 
have  obtained  all  my  promotion,  all  my  decorations,  on  the  fiel^ 
of  battle.' — *  \ou  have  defended  the  cause  of  Napoleon?* — *  I 
have  defended  that  of  France,  and  in  thiji  light  the  King  regards  my 
services  when  he  honoured  me  with  the  Cross  of  Saint  Louis.*— 
*  The  Cross  pf  Saint  Louis  has  been  due  to  me  fifteen  years,  and 
for  eight  months  I  have  -  solicited  it  in  vain;  it  is  true,  I  never 
served  the  tyrant.' — ?  Keep  your  temper,  my  Lord  Baron;  justice 
shall  be  done  you :  I  owe  itlto  Vfff  fathers  friendship  for  you  to 
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contribute  to  it-  to  the  extent  of  ray  power :  state  to  me  briefly  tlic 
grounds  of  your  demand :  you  have  emigrated,  of  course  V —  *  I 
have  not  quitted  France.'- — *  I  understand :  you  joined  the  army 
of  La  Vendee  V — *  I  should  have  done  so  but  for  the  insolent 
proposition  tliat  was  made  to  me  of  serving  under  the  orders  of  a 
Stoffiet,  a  park-keeper.' — <  What  then  did  you  do  during  the 
revolution  ?'-— *  What  does  a  xvise  man  do  when  the  plague  is  abroad? 
He  shuts  himself  up*  I  shot  myself  up.  Now  the  air  is  pure,  the 
^y  serene,  and  here  I  am.' — I  congratulate  you,  but  I  do  qoI 
see  in  all  this  a  very  peremptory  claim  to  the  favour  you  solicit ; 
3'et  I  do  not  despair  of  obtaining  it  for  you, — ^you  will  pass  in  the 
crowd.' 

<<  This  affair  being  arranged,  the  Baron  proceeded  to  thie  busi- 
ness of  his  law-suit,  and  repaired  to  the  house  of  his  council, 
whose  address  he  h^d  not  forgotten.  He  entered  the^  rue  de  Td" 
raimef  recognised  the  hotel,  and  inquired  for  M.  de  Coulange, 
formerly  Counsellor  to  the  Parliament  of  Metz,  and  now  Advocate 
General.  The  porter  assured  him  there  was  no  person  of  that 
•name  in  the  house.  *  It  is  very  strange:  this  is  certainly  his  hoteL* 
-«-'  No,  Sir ;  this  is  the  hous^  of  the  Justice  of  Peace  of  the  ar^ 
rondissement.*"^^  A  Justice  of  Peace  I  an  arrondissemeat  S  how 
,  this  px)or  city  is  changed !  There  is  no  knowing  where  on^  is 
in  it.'  The  Baron  was  ««ralking'away  as  he  muttered  these  words, 
iidien  he  met  Madame  de  Touris,  a  very  litigious  old  lady  of 
his  acquaintance,  whom  he  had  known  in  the  country,  and  who 
was  repairing  to  the  office  of  the  Justice  of  Peace  to  begin,  by  fi 
refusal  of  arrangement,  one  of  the  forty  actions  she  was  carrying 
on  at  Paris,  and  to  hear  the  summary  of  tht  c^e  read  over. 
I^Apreville  promised  to  recommend  her  to  one  of  his  old  fiiends» 
counsellor  of  the  Grand*  Chamhre,  whose  address  he  was  now 
seeking. — *  My  dear  friend,  the  Grand*  Chamhre  is  very  much  to 
the  purpose,  when  my  cause  is  coming  on  in  the  Cour  Royale* — 
•  The  devil  it  is!  why,  surely  that  afiair  ought  to  have  gone  to 
the  Parliament !'— *  Undoubtedly,  ti^enty^ve  years  ago^  but 
now-  *  *  Pardon  me:  I  can  never  accustom  myself  to  5l  these 
new  names  under  which  our  ancient  institutions  are  disguised. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Advocate  General  is  my  particular  friend, 
and  I  will  speak  to  him  in  yoqr  behalf  if  I  can  discover  where  h^ 
resides.'  Mad.  de  Iburis  was  not  likely  to  be  in  ignorance  of  the 
abode  of  any  Dlustrious  limb  of  the  law ;  she  took  the  Baron  into 
hqr  trazy  old  .carriage,  which  was  so  stuffed  with  papers  an^ 
parchments  that  it  seemed  an  itinerant  lawyer's  office,  and  set  blip 
down  at  the  door  of  M.  de  Coulange. 

^*  D'Apreville  was  shown  into  the  inner  office:  the  magistrate, 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  door,  writing  against  a  high  desk  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  was  surprised  to  find  himself,  as  hp 
turned  round,  suddenly  caught  in  the  arms  of  a  man  whom  be 
did  npt  know,  and  who  continued,  without  relaxing  his  hold,  io 
talk  of  Mets,  and  of  the  Presidlal  CQurt,  and  of  the  Place  Cxnslin^ 
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wliere  tliey  liaJ  so  often  dined  together.  M.  de  Coulange  wa* 
compelled  to  undergo  this  inundation  of  tenderness,  before  he 
could  interpose  a  word  to  tell  the  BarOn  that  he  was  inistaketi* 
*  tlow,  Sir  I  are  you  not  M .  de  Cbulange,  Counsellor  to  the  Par- 
liament of  Metz?' — «  That  was  my  father.' — •  Indeed!  it  is  but 
Iwenty-fire  years/---'  And  my  i»ge  is  not  thirty/—*  And  your  far- 
ther V — '  He  quitted  the  robe  to  •mbrace  the  profession  of  aYrnsr^ 
and  I  had  the  misfoftune  to  lose  him  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen/-— 
'  It  is  incredible  P  said  the  Baron  to  himself:  <  The  Counsellors 
to  the  Parltamaat  die  in  the  field  of  battle;  their  children  are  ma«* 
gistrates :  I  shall  never  extricate  itiyself  from  all  this  confusion/ 

*^  After  a  short  explanation  the  Baron  began  to  talk  of  his  law- 
suit :  it  was  brought  in  the  name  of  a  minor  on  an  account  of 
'  guardianship,  to  recover  some  property  alienated  by  illegal  sale. 
The  outline  of  the  matter  was  stated  in  a  very  luminous  style;  but 
When  the  Advocate  Generd  came  to  inquire  into  the  details,  he 
could  not  help  laughiog  at  being  told  that  the  cause  was  pending 
before  the  Parliament  of  Paris  ten  years  previous  to  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  that  the  minor,  in  whose  name  the  action  was  brought,  ^as 
the  Baron  himself;  that  the  property  in  dispute  bad  been  sold  as 
emi^ants'  property  in  1793,  and  that  the  present  proprietor  ha4 
Acquired  it  from  the  eighth  hand.  M.  de  Coulange,  after  having 
vainly  attempted  to  proVe  to  him  that  time  and  the  R^olutioa 
had  decided  his  cause,  and  that  their  sentence  could  not  be  re^ 
called,  was  obliged  to  tell  him  that  his  action  would  not  be  ad- 
mitted in  anyof  the  Courts.  The  Baron  rushed  out  in  a  rage^  de- 
claring that  he  would  appeal  to  the  Council  on  the  ground  of  de-* 
ttial  of  justice.'*     P.  1 54-. 

No  natioti  perhaps  in  the  history  of  the  civilized  woild  has 
Undergone  in  the  space  of  twenty-five  years  so  entire  ^n  altera- 
tion in  all  those  leading  features  which  form  the  natiotial  cha- 
ractejr.  The  age  of  chivalry  indeed  is  gone,  but  what  has  suc^ 
<eeded  it  at  the  present  period  it  is  difficult  to  say.  To  the 
cl^arii^s  of  the  ancient  politesstj^  to  the  brilliancy  of  wit^  to  the  fas- 
cinations of  manners^  little  appears  to  have  succeeded  but  a  cold 
and  servile  selfishness  at  home,  and  an  ardent  devotion  to  the 
cHuse  of  plunder  rather  xhm  of  glory  abroad.  Napoleon  was 
adored  not  so  much  as  he  flattered  their  vanity^  but  as  he  sati- 
ated their  rapacity.  With  one  result  however  of  this  hideous 
diflnge  iti  the  natural  character  of  the  French  we  have  very  W^h 
rbason  to  be  satisfied;  that  it  has  preserved  the  parity  of  our 
Own ;  that  we  return  to  our  native  shores  with  the  dignified  sim- 
plicity of  our  Dative  character  unencumbered  with  the^  frippery 
find  frivolity  of  ancient  days^  which  so  ill  agreed  with  the  stock 
oti  which  it  was  engrafted. 

From  the  extracts  which  we  have  made  from  the  volumes  belore* 
U8;|our  readers  will  discover  that  they  are  purely  French^  and  that 
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ifaej  are  an  excellent  repository  of  those  anecdotei,  cbaracterff^ 
&e.  which  formed  the  subjects  of  discussion  at  Paris  before  the 
storm  burst  in  upoti  it.  We  know  of  no  book  which  wiA 
give  him  so  complete  a  notion  of  the  t^rench  character  at  the 
present  moment  as  this  little  work,  and  the  more  so^  because  it 
is  not  the  iinmediate  object  of  tiie  author  to  present  it  to  a 
foreign  reader ;  the  traits  therefore  which  he  will  remati^  are 
natural^  liot  artlficiaU  There  are  some,  few  discussions  in  the 
form  of  dialogues  upon  serious  subjects^  which  are  illustrated 
¥^ith  much  sprightlin^ss  of  rem^Lrk^  in  the  true  French  fashion^ 
IVe  can  strongly  recommend  these  volumes  therefore  to  o\xx 
readers  as  a  source  not  only  of  much  amusement,  but  oJF  that 
itj^formatioQ  also  which  they  will  not  readily  derive  from  any 
other  quartei*.  Perhaps  their  perusal  will  furnish  them  with  ma* 
teiriala  for  such  reflections  upon  the  present  tremendous;  crieisj 
as  may  lead  to  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  wisdom  of  those 
measures  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  ministers  of  oiat 
country* 
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We  should  now  pass  on  to  the  investigation  of  the  remaining 
subjects  treated  of  in  Mr.  Faber's  volume,  did  we  not  find 
(p.  69.)  an  attempt  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  sensible  con- 
version upon  something  like  a  scriptural  bibia,  by  the  fol- 
lowing commentary  upon  St.  Paul's  lauguage  iu  his  flpistl^  to 
the  Romans,  cb.  yii, 

<«  So  long  as  jSt.  Paul  retnatned  in  his  converted  state,  he  wud 
totally  unconscious  of  the  is^irituality  of  the  law,  and  perceived 
not  that  it  totitdined  the  septence  of  his  condemnation.    While 
he  waiBi  thus  placed  mthouf  the  real  law  h^  seemed  to  htmsdf 
alive;  and  entertained  not   the    slightest  doubt  of  his  having 
merited  salvation,    being,  as   he    elsewhere   expresses  himself 
touching  the  righteousness  tohich  is  in  the  law.  Nameless**    But, 
as  soon  as  the  Holy  Spirit  opened  his  eyes,  and  xfihen  the  command* 
ment  came,  attended  with  a  clear  conviction  of  his  mimerous 
breaches  of  it,  and  \A&  utter  inability  to  keep  it;  sin  revived,  and 
he  evidently  saw  that  he  lay  under  sentence  of  death*    He  was 
compelled  indeed  to  ackiaowledge  th^  law  to  be  holv,  andjusti~ 
and  good;  but  this  very  e5ccellence  served  only  to  increase  bis 
condemnation.    Though  the  coiiimandment  xms  ordained  toii/e$ 
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he  found  it  to  be  unto  death ;  a  consequence  which  arose,  not 
from  the  imperfection  of  the*  law,  but  from  the  depravity  of  hii 
own  nature.  TKs  Holy  Ghost  having  enabled  him  to  see  the 
spirituality  of  the  law,  he  then  for  the  first  time  perceived  that 
he  was  carnal^  sold  under  sin.  And  so  d^ep  ^as  the  inlpressioA 
which  this  ccmviction  made  upbn  hts  mind,  that  it  forced  hint 
to  exclaim  in  a  kind  of' agony ;  0  vbfetched  nUin.that  I  amf  tok($ 
shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  f  He  «ras  no#  bfougllt 
into  a  proper  frame  of  mind  to  receive  the  gospel  of  Christ  He* 
mw  his  own  manifold  corruptions  and  the  extreme  sinfulness  of 
his  sin;  he  perceived  that  he  i^as  unable  of  himself  td  help 
himsell^  and  that  his  very  best  deeds  could  not  stand  the  scrutiny 
bf  hlnJ,  Who  ckdrgetkeven  his  angels  withfolltf^  This  conviction 
forced  him  to .  look  to  Christ  for  salvation,  and  to  submit  himself 
to  the  righteousness  of  God.  The  Gospel  was  now  to  him  a  savour 
of  life  unto  life ;  he  renounced  all  dependence  on  his  own  good- 
ness, and  humbly  thanked  God  for  the  pardon  held  out  to  him 
through  Jesus  Vhrist  our  Lord.  Such  were  the  varying  emotiona 
Of  St.  Paul's  heart,  while  the  great  work  of  illumination  was  going 
On  within  tiim ;  and  such  (for  human  nature  is  the  same  in  all 
ages)  must  be  the  dorivictlohs  of  every  one,  whom  the  Holy 
Spirit  condescends  to  instruct*"     {P4  69.) 

We  have  given  this  passage  at  full  length  because  it  preseilt^ 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  work  itself,  of  the  system 
which  the  author  has  adopted,  and  the  mode  of  iaterpreting 
the  sacred  pages,  by  which  he  has  chosen  to  support  it.-    In 
a.  subsequent  part  of  his  treatise,  he   brings  forward  the  re* 
roainder  o^  the  same  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ; 
in.  which,  explaining  it. upon  similar  principles,  he  says,  that 
^^  St.  Paul  has  kft  upon  record,  for  the  edification  of  Chris- 
tians hi  ail  ages,  a  very  lively  and  affecting  description  of  the 
never  ceasing  contest  between  grace  and  nature,*'  which,  in  hi» 
opinion,  must  take  place  in  the  bosoni  of  every  true  believer* 
(p.   112.)     We  are  not  aware  that  any  part  of  Mr.   Faber'a 
exposition  of  this  chapter  originates  with  himself^     His  com- 
mentary is,  we  believe,  closely  copied  from  the  writings  of 
those  divines,  who. have  preceded  him  in  the  same  peculiar  views 
of  the  Christian  dispensation ;  and  every  part  of  it  has  beep 
learnedly  examined,  and  satisfactorily  refuted.     It  is  however 
necessary  that  such  a  representation  should  be  met,  and  corn- 
hated,  as  often  as  it  is  made  ;  lest  it  should  prevail  at  last,  t>y 
the  mere  perseverance  of  its  advocates ;  and  unwary  persons 
should  mistake  pertinacity  of  assertion  for  soundness  of  argument, 
and  suppose   the  position  to  be  at  last  admitted  to  be  true, 
merely  because  its  restatement  has  hot  always  been  followed  by 
the  proof  of  its  falsehood. 

In  the  present  instance,  perhaps  the  best  mode  of  preventing 
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such  an  injurious  result  will  be  to  recal  to  the  recollection  of 
our  readers  the  statements  of  those  able  divines,  who  have  already 
completely  exposed  the  erroneous  principles^  upoo  which  Mr. 
Faber's  comment  is  framed. 

Mr*  Faber  maintains,  in  common  with  the  general  opinion 
of  divines  of  his  school,  that  St.  Paul  is  speaking  of  himself 
hi  this  chapter;  of  his  own  feelings  and  convictions,  of  the 
conflict  which  was  actually  taking  place  in  his  ovTn  heart ;  and 
tiinless  this  be  admitted,  the  doctrine  which  they  havft  biiilr 
upon  it  falls  to  the  ground* 

On  the"  other  hand  it  is  ito  be  observed,  that  the  whole  ^ream 
of  ancient  authority,  from  the  earlfest  fathers  to  the  time  of 
St.  Austin,  sets  against  this  interpretation,  Kay  evett  St.  Austin 
himself  expressly  and  frequently  maintained,  that  St.  Paul  was 
not  here  speaking  of  himself;  '^  Though,'*  says  Whitby, "  he  was 
pleaijed  afterward  to  change^  his  opinion,  and  so  gave  occafsion 
to  the  petVerting  the  plain  sense  of  the  Apostle.^  (Vide  Whitby 
in  loco.)  The  ablest  divines  of  our  own  Church  also^  with 
Hammond,  Bull,  and  Whitby  at  their  head,  have  not  only 
averted,  but  satisfactorily  proved,  that  such  an  explanadon  of 
this  chapter  as  Mr.  Faber  has  chosen  to  adopt,  will  a^ee 
neither  with  the  scope  of  the  Epistle,  and  the  context  of  this 
{^articular  part  of  it ;  nor  with  the  general  tenor  of  St.  Paul'i 
writings,  and  the  account  he  repeatedly  gites  of  himself  m  tfaenu 
The  opinion  of  Bp.  Bull,  that  St.  Paiil  n^  neither  speaking  of 
himself,  nor  of  any  Chri^ian^  is  prfecis^ly  stated  iu  the  fol- 
lowing passages. 

'*  Certe  quse  de  persona  in  hoc  capite  descriptft  ^cuntur,  ita 
ex  diametro  repugnant  lis,  qus  paulo  ante  cap.  6.  et  postea 
statim  cap.  8.  necnon  alibi,  komini  regenito  ab  Apostolo  tri' 
buttntur,  ut  luci  cum  tenebris,  viUe  cum  morte^  coelo  cum  in-^ 
leris,  melius  conveniat,  quam  his  secum  invicem,  &c.  (sect.  10. 
ch.  9*  Dissert.  Pos^.  Harm.  Apo^.  p.  62.)  In  hac  l^ct4  inttir 
mentem  et  membra,  Inter  conscientiam  et  camem  kominis  sub 
lege  constiltttif  tt  gratia  Evanffeliod  destitiiti  (FicVKATi  quidxm 
^t  in  propr  a  persona)  magnificeniiteimis  verbis  describend&  pergil 
Apostolus  usque  ed  finem  Cflfpitis."  (Harm.  Apost.  Dis^rt.  Post. 
ch.  9.  p»  60,  6K  \ 

Supported  therefore  by  such  authoiityy  and  referring  our 
reideis  to  the  works  ^  the  excellent  authors  whose  nkttnei 
we  have  mentioned,  as  well  as  to  those  of  nrrany  of  mort  nh^- 
^era  date,  in  learning,  ability,  and  painful  study  of  the  Sacred 
Voiume  not  Unworth^r  to  rank  with  them  ;  We  de  not  hesitate 
%o  affirm,  that  St.  Paul  is  not  speaking  of  himself,  nor  of  the  un« 
/ponvcrtcd  slate  of  any  Christian,  (if,  hi  conformity  \tTth  Mr. 
Fabei's  language^  we  must  tise  such  a  phrase)  burt  generally  of 
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We  t6rid/tJ6li  of  ^man,  ^Veth^V  tfe^  %  ySeVt%  ytfiirhVith 
iiikde  a  partaker  in  the  privileges  of  tlife  'ChriidkA  coyhtiii^. 
Tlie  whole  passage  does  not  describe  "  th4  vai^irig  biidtdtioni 
l)f  tVie  Ctiristian's  lieart/'  while  Mr.  FaliferVsftjpposed  w6A^^ 
ilti!i:ininaii6n  ik  going  on  wittiifi  him;  ttor Irny  subscf<jnent ^C 
tect  fifetween  grace  and  nature,  in  the  Kekrt  of  tlie  re^ebmte^ 
tbiit  ftat  '(depressing  slavei^^  under  which  man  b^  hatiirie  u  hera 
to  hii/^|)assions  5  which  perpetiialljr  hurry  hlfrti  iiito  ttib  COti- 
Ihi^sifVn  of  dieeas  condemned  bV  tis  Cohs(HenCfe^  'ind  thou^ 
they  cannot  wholly  close  hi?  fe'eart  4^inst  ji.  kbowlfedge  of  thei 
SmeVeWce  bctiveen  good  and  evil,  ibake  eyeii  that  knOwled^e.U 
ibiirce  of  torment,  by  inducing  nini  pWfjfetiiill^  ^f?,^'Ct  ^.^4^ 
^sitioh  to  the  dictates  of  reasoki,  ai^'d  hik  own  s^nise  of  aUt^« 
Tihe  co'nt'roviersy  which  has  heen  biiiii  u'pon  ^ttis  ^everely  ton^ 
if^sted  passage,  this  is  not  the  pljipe  to  invfesttgjate  fai^^  w^ 
hilly  coincifile  with  tlie  following  sebtimeiit  olf  me  feiarnell  C6&^ 
entator  concerning  it ; 

'<  It  is  as  great  an  instant^  of  theforce  6f  prqudice,  and  the  hni 
«f  (Opposition  to  pervert,  the  plainest  truths  .aacan  he  hapt^Ujr 
prodVic^d ;  for.  I  think  notfao^g  can  be  ix]iore  evi4^.xM«  ^^t  unq^es;^' 
tionably  true.Uian  this,  that  thfi  Apft^U^jjiqth  noj^jiere^  speiak  i^fdm^ 
self  in  his  own  person^  or  in  the  state  he  was  then  in,^'  (yvhit)i>y 
in  L6fco;) 
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We.trustth^n.that  we  n)ay  no^  be. allowed  ti^  ,i«adiQat9  tbe 
character  of  St.  Paul  from  so. rude  an  attack :  jw4  verily  beli^vd^ 
that  he  ikever  was  in  that  desperate  state  of  corrupti9ii  miidi 
extretne  sinfulness,  mider  which  Mr*  Filber  represents  himto^ 
hlbdtr ;  but  that  his  bwn  account  of  hitiisetf  inay  be  believed;^ 
that,  even  when  living  as  a  Jew,  he  was  '^  btdfntle^  is  touchif^ 
the  righteousness  which  is  in  the  Jaw ;"  and  that,  after  he  vvas  c^Ued 
unto  the  knowledge  and  the  f^ith  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  ^(^^(^  Vl^!^ 
n^hteovslif  and  unbtarneab1y^\\'J!htfs.%  id«^  and^in^^t 
with  perfect  safety  rejoice  in  the  testimony  of  ^ts  tor^sctehce^, 
(^  Cor.  i.  1 2.)  We  brieve  ^Iso^  that  he  never  appealed  on  anjf. 
occ^ioifi  to  the  sensible  ojperations  of  the  Rol^  opirit  upou  lUf{. 
heart;  nor  to  the  emotions  and  convictions  whicH  ii^felt^  ^^^^ 
the  great  work  of  illumination  was  p;oing  on  within  hiin^  nor 
to  the  never  ceasing  codiflict  in  tiis  bosoms,  fojij  ^yideoce  .6^ 
his  conyersion  :  but  thdt  he  taught  others,,  what.  Ke  veril^  kntivr 
hiniself ;  that.  Having  received  the  Holy  GWt  at  l^a't^tism,  it 
became,  both  hina  and  them  to  use  the.  power  then  granted jf 
and  that  the  holiness  of  their  lives  was  the  Onlv  proojf  of  their 
hayii^  rightly  employed  ^t|  .to  which  they,  could  safely  appeal. 
Qur  readers  then  will  allow  us  now  to  ^ke^it.for  grante^#^  thi^, 
Mr.  f'aber  has  failed  in  lus  a'ttsfempt  tor  pro^tucc  St«  rmft  9B 
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an  example  of  sensible  conversion^  in  his  sense  of  the  term ;  and 
tliat  his  opinions  must  after  all  stand ,  as  they  can »  without  the 
{powerful  support  of  apostolic  authority.  Before  however  we 
quit  the  subject,  it  may  be  necessary  to  guard  some  part  of  our 
statement  against  misinterpretation.  We  have  maintained,  that 
Mr.  Faber  la  not  justified  in  supposing  St.  Paul,  in  the  passage 
under  consideration,  to  speak  of  any  inward  struggle^ .  which 
'takes  place  in  the  heart  of  the  true  Christian,  and  proves  the 
reality  of  his  conversion  ;  but  we  do  hot  mean  to  assert,  that 
the  true  Christian  is.  free  from  all  struggles :  we  know  that  he 
is  subject  to  temptation,  and  must  strive  against  it ;  that  die 
old  man  though  8Ul)dued,  is  not  destroyed  ;  that  it  remains  even 
in  the  regenerate,  and  will  at  times  arise,'  and  endeavour  td 
regain  tl\e'  mastery ;  so  that  the  labour,  the  work  of  salvation 
}s  never  ended  but  with  life.  But  as  this  is  a  struggle  wholly 
different  from  that  which  Mr.  Faber  describes  as  a  test  of 
eonversioii^  we  trust  that  we  shall  not  be  understood  to  have 
argued  against  its  existence,  while  endeavouring  to  refute  the 
ikotibn  of  the  author  of  the  ''  Practical  Treatise." 
^  As  if  conscious  that  he  had  gone  rather  too  far,  he  deems 
ft  right  to  introduce  a  salvo  in  the  following  sentence,  for  those 

^'1id  cannot  feel  all  that  he  has  led  them  to  expect. 
*  '    .  .   . 

«<  We  are  not  indeed  to  imagine  that  the  sincerity  of  a  man'sc 
conversion  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  strength  of  his  feelings. 
The  converted  profligate  will  naturally  be  more  deeply  sensible 
of  those  stings,  which  k  consciousness  of  the  violatecii  law  in- 
diets  upon  the  soul,  than  the  decent  moral  man,  who  b^ins  tm- 
auspeet  the  safety  of  relying  upon  his  own  righteousness." — '*  But 
ipen  of  all  temperaments  must  l)^  thoroughly  convinced  ^f  their 
awn  exceeding  vileness."  P.  71* 

How  different  is  this  from  the  temperate  and  discriminating 
language  of  sound  divinity.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  every 
Converted  profligate  will  be  deeply  sensible  of  the  stings  of 
repentance^  But  the  repentance  of  die  profligate  Christian,  is 
jiot  to  be  confounded  with  that  change  which  took  place  in 
His  heart,  when  he  wds  flrst  admitted  into  the  family  of  Ood, 
It  may  indeed  be  called  a  corrvetsion  ;  it  may  in  some  cases  be 
i sensible  one,  as  to  the  time  when  it  took  place;  for  some 
external  circumstance  may  be  permitted  by  the  good  providence 
'  of  God  to  be  -the  immediate  cause  of  his  awaking  to  a  sense 
of  his  dangerous  state :  but  it  is  not  that  change,  of  which 
our  blessed  Lord  spike  to  Nicodemus  *  unless  repentance,  and 
regenerdtion  by  water  and  the  spirit,  are  synoiiimous  terms. 
'  ft  is  al^  true,  that  every  sincere  and  humble  Christian  mu<;t 
l^e  j^ettsiblc  of  thedeficfcncv  of  his  own  services,  and  mast 
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know  that  he  is  very  far  short  of  perfection^  even  in  his  best 
actions ;  but  surely  it  is  not  necessary  for  such  a  person  '^  t6  be 
thoroughly  convinced  of  his  own  exceeding  vileness^  (p.  7^.) 
nor  to  ''  perceive  himself  to  be  u  miserable^  helpless^  undone 
sinner  ;**  (p.  74.)  nor  will  even  the  authority  of  the  pious 
Beveridge  (p.  73.)  justify  the  Christian  in  calling  his  best  actions 
sins  :  because  the  Holy  Scriptures  assure  us,  that  such  actions 
are  well  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God  (1  John  iii.  22.)  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  sins.  To  rely  upon  Christian  good  works, 
as  in  themselves  meriting  salvation^  is  impious  presumption; 
but  to  sink  them  to  the  level  of  sins,  is  weakness,  or  affectation^ 
No  good  purpose  can  be  answered  by  such  an  abuse  of  lan- 
guage; 'which  may  lead  carnal  men  to  Antinomiahism,  and 
weak  minds  to  despair ;  and  must  teach  all  to  look  rather  to 
their  feelings,  than  their  actions,  as  the  test  of  their  being  in  a 
state  of  salvation. . 

Having  asserted  thfe  necessity  of  some  inward  and  J^ensible 
illumination,  which  will  discover  to  the  Christian  bis  ovvh 
vileness  and  incapacity ;  and  described  it  in  terms  well  calculated 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  enthusiasm  ;  the  author  proceeds  to  water 
them  in  the  next  chapter,  which  is  entitled  *'  A  description  of 
two  different  classes  of  men,  whose  understandings  are  en- 
lightened, while  their  hearts  remain  unaffected."  We  have  first 
a  highly  coloured  picture  of  the  terrible  state  of  certain  persons^ 
who  are  so  far  enlightened  that  they  know  what  is  the  will 
of  God  and  are  fully  conscious  of  tlieir  own  guilt  in  disobeying 
itnhough 

"  Sin  still  reigns  triumphant  In  their  hearts,  and  they  inwardly 
abhor  that  law,  which  strikes  at  the  very  existence  of  their  idol." 
Cp.  79.)  "  They  hate  that  mode  of  salvation  which  requires  the 
dereliction  of  sin ;  their  understandings  are  convinced,  but  their 
hearts  remain  untouched.  "They  see  the  danger  of  sin,  btit  they 
love  it  and  cleave  to  it ;  they  perceive  the  necessity  of  'a  life  of 
holiness,  but  they  detest  and  abhor  it.  Like  the  devils  they  be* 
lieve  and  tremble;  but  like  them  ako,  they  fight  indignantly 
against  the  Lord  and  hia  Christ.  Even  the  ox  knonseth  his  ij/wnery 
and  the  ass  his  master's  crib ;  but  thei/  are  dead  to  every  sense  df 
gratitude ;  the^  consider  God  in  the  light  of  a  tyrant,  who  seekt 
to  deprive  them  of  their  dearest  enjoyments.'^  P.  82. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  produce  farther  specimens 
of  such  language  as  this  :  we  shall  only  ask  the  author  two 
plain  questions,  and  leave  the  whole  passage  to  the  unbiassed 
judgment  of  every  well  informed  Christian.  First,  where  doei 
he  find  such  doctrines  taught  by  the  Church  of  England  ?  Ah 
he  has  undertaken  to  exhibit  her  sentiments  plainly  and  fairly, 
it  becomes  him  to  state  where  she  has  held  such  language  af^ 
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yf,^  ikzy^  9)ready  quoted.     Secondly p  he  ham  ^oclardd  m  tennt 
ft?  fpireibl^  l»9  be  c/puld  pfi\i,  th»t  without  the  fi^Ut«Me  of  tbe 
)[lc4y  Spirit  a  ChiMidO  f»u9t  r^iudio  in  ^'  iKtjter  ig^qM:aACiB  <af  to 
OWP CArryjpttiPP'"  (P*  09)    He  b^  9lap  told  us^  tfoat  it  is  to 
th^  fyrtb^r  %}i^  pf  the  same  Spirit  tbitt  he  s^UBt  be  indebted  for 
^bX  rba{)^  pf  he^tj  than  reuovation  of  Ih^  will  asd  a&ctioiei, 
>y.itU«ut  Mvhicb  l\e  pannot  ^*  be  reclaimed  fnom  the  love  of  (dn 
apd  p^nverted  to  the  love  of  God."  (p.  &?•)    Are  we  then  to 
siippQ»se^  tb^t  ]^e  wretcbe?^  virbo  are  descril^d  ahove^  are  en* 
liohtf  ned  by  tlie  Hol;^  Gbo3t,  merely  to  m^ke  theio  miserable  i 
Are  we  tp  impwte  it  tp  tbe  Wesiied  Spirit  of  Ood^^that  He 
purpQ3ely  give9  thesie  ^9happy  perBopp  »o  nuich  kno^rladge  n» 
will  awakep  tbiur  fe»rs ;  an  tne  $ame  time  that  be  witbbolda  tba( 
fi^th^r  asa^tance^  yvhi<rh  would  amake  tbeir' kiKKvitij^^  avail* 
ahle  tp  ^e^  salvation?  Supb  niay  have  beea  the  opioion  of 
Bishop  Reynolds  when  be  taught^  that  ''  the  power  of  the  word 
towards  wigk^d  ipen  is  ^een  in  ^righling  then) ;"  that  **  there 
)»  a  spuria  pf  bondage^  and  a  ^avou^r  pf  deatb>  as  well  aa  a  apirit 
pf  life  wi  liberty  vhicb  goeth  along  with  the  word;"  (p.  8«.) 
but  9upb  U  WX  the  do^^irine  of  the  Church  of  Siigland^  nor  is 
^be,  ^o  be  ckargpd.  with  tbe^  errora  of  an  individual,  i»errly 
bi^^ai^e  be  b94  held  ^  dJAtixiguisbed  atatipa  in  tbe  mmistiy. 
}^r.  JFab?!^.  discl^iffSA  tibct  revolting  and   horrible  dogiaaa  of 
Qaiviu}  btJ  adqiit*  wAof  au  irreversible  decvee  of  exchiaion; 
(preft^*  14.y[  aiJid  teaches  ui  thai  all  who  will  oiay  h%  saved: 
pt  hm  tb^  epn^i^ev  tbe  con^^qujences,  which  necessM-ily  re* 
isult  from  his  own  positions*     If  a  Christian  cannot  turn  and 
prepare  him^^*  for  good  works  apd  calling  upon  God  without 
$oine  special  grace ;  and  if  this  grace  is  in  any  instance  purposely 
Mri|thhefdj  although  at  the  san^e  tin^e  the  understanding  is  ao  fat 
iUiiipinated  a§  W  perceive  the  nece3$i^y  of  a  hfe  of  holiness ; 
p  this  it  mus^  be  Qwipg>  thai  while  "  the  awakened  consoieBce 
^  trembliog^y  alive  to  every  tpuch  ;  while  it  perceive^  the  ne** 
ceasity  pf  ritpentanpej  aad  at^knowledges  iht  oUigatioo  laid  npon 
aU  true  belieyer?  to  take  up  their  cross  andf  follow  Chru^;  the 
wU  anil  the  affections  are  wanting/'  (p*  86.)    The  wretched 
state  ^^^tftch  a. person  therefore  must  be  attributed  to  r  purpose, 
if  nof'a  (hcTM  of  exelumn  on  the  part  of  him^  who^  as  if  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  an  opinion  being  maintaiiied  so  de- 
rogatory to  his  honour^  has  been  graxuously  pleased  tn  declarci 
that  he  is  not  willing  that  any  should  perish.    And>.  as  if  te 
render  such  persons  more  miserablej  we  are  taught  by  Nbr« 
Fabeo  that  the  Holy  Spirit  will  shew  them  tbeir  danger,  hot 
will  not  enable  them  "to  avoid  it»     If  there  is  any  real  difference 
tietween  this  state>  and  that  of.  the  reprobatej^  whom.  Calm 

would 
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wodd  have  cidled  vialst  of  wrath  filled  for  dest^uctibii/  let  th^ 
author  shew  it :  to  our  understaiidiiig»  his  system  seeNtis*  to  bo 
marked  with  the  errors  of  CalvinisiB^  wtthOttt  ^sseseting  itb 
consistency.  , ' 

The  second  class  of  persons  whom^  he  describes  arci  tbbse^ 
who  thoagh  they  know  the  will  of  God'  throHgh  the^  help  ot 
Uie  Holy  Spirit^  yet  '^  derive  nO'  pleasure  froni*  paying  obe-' 
dience  to.  it^  and.  are  not  interested  in  its*  pfreeepts  as  th^  cduld 
wish  ta  be."  (p.  9-^,),  ''  Their  condition/  he  adds^ '^  is  doubtH. 
less  uncomfortable^  but.  yet  very  fat  (I  appre4iead)  ^om  being: 
dangerouo.''  P;  QQ. 

W«  certainiji  believe  that  there*  are  many  sisch  persot^^and* 
that  tho  unoomfortable  state  ill  wlikb  they  ,are  placed,  arises* 
principally,,  if  not)  eiitirdy;.  from  their  having!  been  ta<i^t  to- 
jadgf)  of  their  spiritual  condition^  from  their  feelmgs,  rather- 
thaU'theip  conduct^  When- they  hear  others  desoribe  rapturou^i 
sensatipnsK  to  which  they  are  strangers  |  and  are  taught  by  some 
more  zealous  than  discreiBft  pastor>  that  when*"  the  iboly^  Spirit* 
reaUy}  operates  upou^he  buoian  soul,  that^s6ut  will  beassen** 
sibte  of.  his  presence  as.  the  body  is^  of  the  air  which  blows 
upon  it ; .  th^y  pataraUy  begin,  to*  fear  that  they  are  a$  yet  devoid  r 
of  that  spiritual^  influenee- which  is  eflbential  to  then*  salvation ;/ 
andvar«  thus  cut  off  at  once  from  thai  soufce^Oif  joyjand  oomfort>f 
which  the  testimoovy  of  a  gpod  coBscieoee  wcwld-  OtherVviscf 
l^ove  to  them4 

Such  persons  certainIy<rei)vii|re.comfort^. and  itlbecotnes'thoi^,^ 
whO'  have  unwisely;  aM^kenedv  stich  unprofifcible  dOubts<  and' 
unfounded,  alarms  in  their  minds,  to  allay;  thoiii  a9>s|»eedily.aSi 
theyy  niay>  even  though*  the  consistency •  of  their  own- doctiine 
may  suffer  from  the  attempt.     We- shall  tbeFeforO' make*  no  . 
objection  to  the  consoling  e^^hortation  with  which  this  chapter 
is  concluded.    The  author*  d6dbtt'ess  knows  whom  he  is  ad- 
dressing ;  itid  we  trust  that  he  feels  it*his'  dlity  tb  poar  oil  and 
wme  into  the'  wounds^  which  sueh  a^^slem'  as^  h^  halftwdeftak^n 
to  advocate  mast  too  ofteiiinftcttf. 

loathe  fourth  chapter  Mr.  Eaber  treats  of  the  '^  inflttence  of 
thef  Iioly:Spirit  upion the. will^;"  and tbisgives'  him  an> oppor<* 
tupity .of  discussing) the. doctrine'ofregeoerationv  wbieh; incom- 
mon  I  wJLth  Mr. . S^meonr and  other^  divines^of  his «pei%uasioB,  ho- 
coneiders.  to.bei  a'process^sep^ratefrdm  add  wholly  independent' 
of  baptism ;;  a.  work^of  tbe^Holy  Spirit  upon  the  hearty  which* 
takes- place  at  an  indefinite"  time^  and  is^etidetfeedbygreal' 
intesaal  8tru|y(ies  and  emotions^  ending:  at  last  in  the  prevalence 
of  gQod.  rc^ohitions  over  evil  desirefSi^  and*  a  GonseqUent- change* 
bothtita^het'  disppsition '  and>  coaduot;    W&  wKiuld'  wtUingfy.  ptaeoi 

.  the 
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the  author^s  view '  6f  this  important'  doctrine  clearly  before 
our  readers;  'but  so  mUch  confusioii  and  ambiguity  pre^^ail 
throughout  tbe  chapter^ '  that  we  scarcely  dare  to  hope  that  yve 
have  succeeded, 

.  He  first  asserts^  in  the  words  of  Archbishop  'ifillotson,  that 
^'  when  this  good  resolution  does  eiFectnally  prevail^  aod  makes  a 
real  change  both  in  the  temper  of  a  man's  mind,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  life,  then,  and  not  before,  he  is  said  to  be  regenerate.'* 
(p.  105.)  But  attei  having  thus>  as  it  appears,  clearly  defined 
the  time,  at  which  regrnerUion  may  be  said  to  take  place ;  he 
tells  us  that  '  there  is  a  never  ceasing  convict  in  the  bosom  of  every 
tfiie  Cb>i8tian,  between  twb  principles  diametrically  opposite  to 
each  other:*'  (p.  111«)  and  to  illustrate  and  confirm  this  po- 
sition, he  appeals  to  the  languag^e  of  St.  Paul,  (Rom.  vii.  15.) 
^vhich  we  have  already  j)roved  to  bear  no  reference  at  all  to 
the  case  of  the  Christian  at  any  period  of  his  life.  Again,  in  page 
}90,  we  arc  told,  that  this  conflict  "  affords  to  every  man  a 
yfevy  usefijS'test  of  his  regeneracy."  First  then,  regeneration  is 
representated  to  be  the  result  of  the  effectual  prevalence  of  the 
good  principle  over  the  evil  one ;  secondly,  it  is  declared  that 
the  conflict  between  these  two  principles  zeill  never  cease ;  in 
"  which  case,  we  presume,  the  good  can  never  effectually/  prevail, 
nor  regeUcration^  the  r,e8iilt  of  this  prevalence  ever  take  place : 
thirdly^  \Hp\s  never  ceasing  conflict  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
vety  MSfful  test  of  regeneracy.  Quorsum  hsec  tarn  putida  ?  Can 
the  struggle,  which  must  cease  before  a  particular  effect  be 
produced,  'be  itself  unceasirfg  f  Or  can  its  very  continuance  be 
a  test  of  the  existence  of  an  effect,  which  cannot  take  place 
until  it  ceases?  We  gladly  escape  from  such  endless  incoB* 
tiisteHcies  and  contradictions; 

,  **  Qua  signa  sequendi 

**  Falleret  indeprensus  et  irremeabilis  error.*' 

.  We  have  already  fully  proved  in  our  review  of  Mr.  Sime<m*s 
pamphlets,  that  regeneration,  in  the  sense  of  the  Church,  takes 
place  at  baptism ;  Mr.  Faber's  view  of  it  therefore  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  that  doctrine  which  she  teaches,  and  which  he 
19^  engaged  to  exhibit.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  his  quota* 
tions.  either  from  Tillotson  or  Hopkins.  We  are  well  aware  that 
the  term  regeneration  has  been  very  loosely  and  unguardedly 
used  by  many  divines,  who  were  yet  as  far  from  holding  the 
opiniQus  of  Mr.  Faber  and  Mr.  Simeon  upon  the  subject  of 
baptism,  as  any  of  those  writers,  who,  with  a  view  of  resisting 
such  errors,  have  endeavoured  to  confine  the  word  to  its  precise 
technical  meaning.  Whether  this  was  the  case  With  .the  writers  he 
bas  referred  to^  is  a  question  which  we  are  not  concerned  to  an- 

fw?o 
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nwer,  and  we  should  here  dismiss  the  subject,  did  ue  not  find  the 
tuthorj  in  a  note  appended  fo  page  106^  attempting  in  rather  a 
novel  manner  to  prove^  that  his  opinions  do  not  differ  from  those 
of  the  Church.     His  first  argument  is  drawn  from  the  language 
used  by  our  reformers  in  the  Homily  for  Whit-Sunday,  where, 
because  he  finds  the  following  passage,  ^^  Such  is  the  power  ^of 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  regenerate  fnen,  and  as  it  were  to  biing^tjiein 
forth  anew,,  so  that  they  shall  be  notliing  like  the  men  they  were 
before,'''  he  rather  hastily  concludes  that  they  "clearly  speak  pf 
regeneration  as  taking  place  in  adult  subjects,  and  therefore  do 
not  attach  it  necessarily  and  in  the  nay  of  cause  and  effect  to 
baptism.**     To  this  it  might  be  deemed  a  sufficient  answer,  that 
tjie  reformers  were  speakiiig  of  the  tirfct  converts  to  Christianity, 
who  were  baptised  when  adults^  and  tlierefore  regenerated  when 
adults.     But  when  we  consult  the  Homily  itself,  it  appears  at 
once  evident,  that  the  author  of  it  here  uses  regeneration  in  the 
•strict  and  proper  meaning  of  the  term,  as  the  spiritual  grace  of 
baptism.  For  the  whole  passaged  which  Mr.  Faber.quotes  is  used 
bj  the  author  of  the  Homily  as  an  illustration  of  our  Saviour's  lan- 
guage to  Nicodemus,  and  forms  a  part  of  his  reflections  upon  the. 
hesitation  with  which  this  doctrine,  concerning  the  regeneration . 
of  man  by  the  inward  workhig  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  baj)tism,  wjis 
received  by  the  Jewish  ruler.     Having  desccibed  the  eftecl  pro- . 
duced'by  the  introduction  of  a  new  principle  into  the  heart  when 
a^an  is  born  again  of  water  and  the  spirit,  the  Homily  proceeds; 

«*  Such  is  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  regenerate  men,  and 
as  it  were  to  bring  them  forth  anew,  so  that  they  shall  be  nothing 
like  the  men  that  they  were  before.  Neither  doth  he  think  it  suffi- 
cient inwardly  to  work  the  spiritual  and  new  birth  of  man,  uule^ 
he  do  also  dwell  and  abide  in  him."  '?> 

Had  Mr.  Faber  added  this  latter  sentence  to  that  with  which 
he  has  closed  his  quotation,  it  might  not  have  answered  his  pur- 
pose so  well ;  but  it  would  have  given  a  clearer  view  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Homily,  and  one  reconcileable,  without  the  heed  of 
any  casuistry,  to  thfe  language  of  our  Church  in  her  authorized 

forms.  ,  ^      ^  . 

For  there  is  a  careful  distinction  between  the  first  reception  of 
the  H(^y  Ghost  by  the  Christian,  when  he  is  borfi  of  water  and 
the  spirit,  and  those  subsequent  effects  produced  by  Ihe  continual 
indwelling  of  the  same  spirit  in  his  heart.  But  whatever  seem- 
ing support  he  may  derive  from  detached  passages  of  the  Homi- 
lies, which,  when  separated  from  that  chain  of  reasoning  of 
which  they  form  a  part  in  the  original,  may  easily  be  made  to 
favour  opinions  never  in  the  contemplation  of  their  w  riler ;  yet, 
so  definite  and  clear  is  the  language  of  the  Liturgvf  that  it  is  not 

susceptible 


8iiaeeptiI)Ie  of  s^uch  a  process,     I^n  ordf^r  therefore  to  f^rov^^  ^^ 
oiir  ireWmiefs  co^lii  i^'ojt  possibly  mei^ari  what  they  liave  tii'ereiiji 


*<  Since  our  L«rd  asserts  that  regeneration  kabsoluiely  necessary 
losalyatiQOy  if  our  refbirifners  had  believed  that  the  inward,  spiritual 
^radsi  was  Bitogethev  inseparable  from  the  outward  visible  sigo,  they! 
smst.baye  ii^iiitaiDed  that,  baptism  was.  not^  merely  generMy^  bui 
v^ispfnsMyx  iiec.e§^iary  to  our  en^qring  intp  the.  kingdom  of  hear 
y^/'    )R,  107,  nptp, 

The  Church  defines  a  sacrament  jto  consist  essentially  of  t^o 
parts j  the  outward  visible  8ig;n>  and  the  inward  spiritual  grace :' 
^ki^hen  thjeq  she  declares  that  baptism  is  a  sacrament^  sh^  asserts 
yjfat  bojLh'  these  parts  are  always  to  be  found  in  it.     Our  refbrin-* 
«]%  must  therefore'  have  believed  that  the  inward  spiritpal  grace^ 
hsifiseparahle  from  ibe  outward  visible  sign,;  so  that  the  la^er^ 
^endiilyadiiainistered,  and  faithfully  recdiv^d^  will  al>yayscdn-r' 
fSy  the  foriiiei''.'    Vi^wingbaptism  in  this  lights  as  a  sacr^ent. 
c&dVeyiBg  the  inwarjd  and  spiritual  grace  of  regeneratipn^  slie 
teaches  lis  thai  it  is  genera/^  necessary  to  salvation  ;  tliat  is^  tfie 
regular  established  mode  pi  Conveying  that  great  privile^e^  l^eing, 
|>y  ^eaiis  o^  baptjsm>  it  inust  never  be  neglected, 

Sho'doea  not  declare  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary^   because ' 
f|onf  benoe  it  ^ould.  fallow,  that,  none  cqqld^  be.  sa^y^d:  w^tiM>ut . 
it ;  and.  thkt  all*  ivbopi  uii(avpic(able  circumstaQces.Uaye  p^ndf^d. 
^m  (M^rtakiog  injlt^  must  be  lost.:  but  she  certainly  meaiia  thai. 
itLia  iitaifpei2ia&^  neciessary^  when  it  can  be  had ;   ajdd.  that   he 
ifirho  can  be  baptized,  ana  will  riot,  baa  no  xnor^  reason  to  look 
if^  r^eneratiouj  thaahehas^tQ  expect,  the,  production  of  any 
<>^er  efFeift^  incfe|)endentiy  of  its  proper  cause. 

Tihe  sacrament  necessarily  conveys  tbe  inward  Grace  of  whicb^ 
it  i$,  the  oatward.  sigii^  when  properly  administered.' unless  ttie' 
jiiliaH)rMin6S5  of  the  recipient  prevent  it;  and  then  to  him  it  be- 
chme^no  iacrameni  di  (dL    In  ttie  case  therefore  ot*  iniants^ 
f^eneration  iBtttfullibfy  convened  by  baptjsm  ;  and^t^e  Churc^ 
f^els  justified!  iu  asserting  of  them;^  that,  it  they  die  before^  the. 
commission  of  actual  sin.  they  are  undoubtedly  saved.  Tn  the, 
case  of  adults. she  presumes  not ^  to  dejteroiine  so  positively^  her 
cause  the  secrets  of  tKe  heart  are  kpovyn  to  Qod  alo^^  and  He 
bnly'seeththe  realintentioii  of  the  baptized  party; 'but,  unless 
thi9  be  bypocntical  or  sinister,  she  douots  not  that  the  full  spi* 
intual  Denent  of  this  sacrament  is  in  eve^y  case  .convened. 

Wheu  then  she  teaches  in  her  catecmsml  tWt.the  saci^amea ts, 

are 
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a^  g^enera%  q^essary  to  salvation^  l)er  object  cerlaii^Iy  is  to  im-r 

S-es^  upon  t^e  mind  ot  the  catechumen  his  bb(igatiou.  to  reqei^ 
ein,  njDt  to  weaken  its  force:  and  the  only  reason  that  can  be 
giv<qn  for  li^r  use  of  a  qviaUfied  term  is^  that  she  contemplatea  a 
dase^  where  iBq  tiilifi^  sacraments  may  not  be  to  be  had  ;  s^ncf 
si[^  wishes  neither,  to  lay  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  weali^ 
co^scieace^  nor  to  opea'  a  door  for  th^  (Continuance  of  that  er- 
n)n  which  has  inaucetl  the  Romish  Church  to  admit  the  8trao&» 
unscriptural  aqomaly  of  lay  baptism. 

*  j^nd,  n^w  ^e  Mvould  offer  a,  few  words  upon  tl^e  attempt  to  aep 
th^  language  of  our,  Saviour  in  opposition  to  that  of  our  Chiircb^ 
|or  ttie  purpose  of  iti^king  the  latter  mean  what  it  cannot>  by  ^ny; 
lair  interpretation^  be  brought  to  signify. 
'  *  l^iir  reforoiers  werje  too  weU  instructed  in  the  Scriptures  to 
dfaw  up  their  formularies  in  such  a  way  as  to  become  obnoxious 
to' the  charge  either,  of  talking  nonsense^  or  of  teaching  for  doc- 
tribes  what  6i)r  blessed  Lord  did  not  teach.     Such  is  the  dilemn^a. 
to  which  this  author  would  reduce  them,  in  order  to  force  their 
^p^ort  of  his.own  system.     But  the  net  which  he  has  privily  laid' 
for  others^  will  unless  we  mistalce  catch  himself.     He  admits 
that  our  Saviqur  assc;*ted  regeneration  to  be  absolutely  necess^iy 
to  salvation.     Wl^ere  then  did  he  make  this  assertion?  Where  he, 
said,  cxcepi  a  man  b/e  born  of  water  and  the  spirit  he  cannot 
ehter^  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     Either  therefore  our  Sa- 
viour,  when  he  declared  both  water  and  the  spirit  to  be  necessary* 
in  producing  the  new  birth  of  a  Christian^  meant  that  water  was 
riot  n0cessari/ ;  or  Mr.  Faber  is  convicted  of  having  garbled  his 
words^  9iii  misrepresented  his  meaning*     Utrum  horum  mavis?' 
H^ving^  as  we  tnink^   satisfactorily  shewn^    that   neither  the 
words  of  the  Homilies^  nor  of  the  Catechism^  will  fairly  bear, 
th^  meaning  which  Mr.  Faber  attempts  tp  attach  tp  them^  the; 
conclusions  whicK  he  has  drawn  from  them  must  fall  of  course, 
l^iit  even  if  the  language  of  the  Homilies  had  been  ambiguous  ; 
«ven  if  the  phrase  quoted  from  the  catechism  was  less  clear 
than  it  is/  stilly  as  the  doctrine  of  the  baptismal  offices  is  so  pre* 
cise^  we  conceive  that  Mr.  Faber  is  better  acquainted  with  the, 
rules  of  interpretation  than  to  suppose,  that  documents  convey^ 
ing  by  themselves  a  clear  and  intelligible  sense,  are  to  be  under- 
stood by  comparing  them  with  those  which  are  of  more  doubtful^ 
meaning.     We  have  heard  of  obscurum  per  lucidius ;  but  obscu- 
rum  jper  obscurius  isy  we  presume^  a  rule  which,  wiU  find  advo- 
cates in  that  school  only,  to  which  Mr.  Faber  has  attached  him- 
self.    However^  by  the  apphcation  perhaps  of  thi3  notable  Tule^ 
to  the  present  subject,  he  has  discovered  that  the  Church,  has 
made  a  distinction  between  ^acramei^^oi,  regeneration   and  real; 
regeneration^  ai^d  that  in,  hei;  baptismal  service  the  former  is,. 

'  ' ^    '  '• jioped^ 
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hiq)ed,  ID  the ''Judgment  of  cbarity^  to  be  the  latter;  just  as  St. 
Paul>  in  hi»  epistles^  is  wont  to  address  a  whole  Church,  as  if 
every  one  of  its  members  were  indisputable  heirs  of  salvation.** 
(Note  ut  supra.)  From  what  part  of  the  baptismal  office  Mr. 
Faber  has  obtained  this  novel  view  of  the  subject  he  has  forborne 
fo  inform  us:  it  is  not  we  presume  from  the  following  declara- 
tion of  the  Minister,  "  Seeing  now,  dearly  beloved,  that  this 
child  is  regenerate  ;**  nor  from  the  following  expression  of  thanks- 
giying,  "We  yield  thee  hearty  thanks  most  merciful  Father  tliat 
it  hath  pleased  thee  to  regenerate  thi^  mfoniwilh  thy  Holy  Spi" 
tit  f  nor  from  the  office  for  the  baptism  of  adults,  in  which  she 
instructs  the  minister  to  pray  unto  God  for  tlie  parties  whom  he 
^  .^as  just  baptized,  that,  "  being  nozv  bom  again,  arrd  made  heirs 
of  everlasting  salvation,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ*  they 
may  continue  his  servants/  Sic.  But  upon  this  subject  we  wilf 
trespass  no  longer  on  the  patience  of  our  readers  j  we  challenge 
Mr.  Faber  to  produce  a  single  passage^  either  from  Scripture,  or 
tike  language  of  our  Church,  which  will  justify  his  idea  of  two 
legenerations,  the  one  formal,  and  the  other  real ;  or  prove  that 
such  aditstinction  was  rver  contemplated. 

Tlie  attempt  to  illustrate  this  novel  fancy  by  a  reference  to  the 
language  of  St.  Paul,  is  not  more  successful  than  the  argument 
which  it  was  brought  forward  to  support.     We.  maintain,  how- 
ever, it  may  startle  those  who  think  with  Mn  Faber,  that,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Church,  every  baptized  person  is  at  his  bap- 
tism *'  indisputably  made  an  heir  of  salvation ;"    that,    while  he 
continues  a  member  of  the  Church,  he  still  retains  this  oiivilege, 
although  he  may  finally  forfeit  his  inheritance  by  sin.  ^Ve  are 
i^t  referred  to  any  particular  pas«:ige,  in  vvhich  St..  Paul  has  ad- 
<tressed  ^^  a  wliole  Chinch  as  if  every  one  of  its  members  were 
indisputable  heirs  of  salvation.**^  But  the  apostle  well  knew  the 
privileges  conferred  by  that  covenant^  into  which  God  vouchsafes 
to  receive  us  at  baptism  ;  and  therefore  would  not  liave  hesitated . 
to  use  the  expressions  attributed  to  him,  even  in  their  strict  lite*- 
rsl  meaning.     For  he  was  able  to  make  a  distinction  between 
heirship  and  possession ;  between  the  situation  of  him  who  may 
plead  a  conditional  title  to  salvation,  and  him  who  is   actually 
and  iireversibly  invested  with  it :    the  former  may  be  called  an 
heir  of  salvation,  but  the  latter  is  something  more.     Again  we  > 
are  told  that "  whether  the  subjects  of  baptism  have  really  been 
renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  must  be  determined  by  their  future 
conduct.'!    (Note  ut  supra.)  But  the  Church  positively  declares 
that  they  have  been  renewed,  and  makes  the  certainty  of  this  re- 
newal an  argument  for  the  necessity  of  their  leading  the  rest  of 
their  lives  according  to  ibis  beginning.     ITieir  future  conduct, 
therefore,  is  not  to  detennine  whether  they  have  been  made  par- 
takers 
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tilers  of  the  Holy  Spirit/  but  whether  they  have  made  a  proper 
use  of  his  giftjs.  'Hie  last  attempt  to  disprove  the  efficacy  of  bap- 
tism^ is  made  in  the  following  statement  of  the  cases  of  Corae- 
lius  and  Simon. 

♦ 

.  **  In  facty  if  we  maintain  that  regeneration  is  so  inseparable  from 
baptism,  that  evert^  baptised  person  is  regpierate^  and  Inat  everji  nn* 
baptised  person  is  iinregenerdte  i  we  shall  be  compelled  to  maintain 
that  the  devout  Comelms  was  absolutely  in  the  gall  of  bitterness 
until  he  was  baptised,  while  the  baptised  sorcerer  Simon  was  a  truly 
regenerate  Christian,  notwithstanding  he  is  declared  by  Peter  to 
have  neither  lot  nor  part  iti  the  Holy  Spirit."  Note.  r.  108,  ut 
supra.  / 

\  We  wholly  deny  the  inference.-  The  devout  Cornelius  cer- 
tainly was  not  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  until  he  was  baptised ;  nor 
is  the<^eneral  state  of  man  before  baptism  described  by  this 
phrase  in  Scripture.  St,  Peter  says  of  Simon  that  he  was  yet  in 
the  gall  of  bitterness,  because  he  was  convicted  of  actual  and 
gross  sinfulness  of  intention^  He  partook  of  baptism  with  the 
ipost  sinister  view,  and  his  conduct  proved  it :  therefore  St.  Pe- 
ter was  at  once  enabled  to  determine,  that  he  had  rendered  his 
baptism  of  no  effect  by  his  urtworthy  receiving  of  it,  and  was  yet 
in  the  bond  of  iniquity.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  folly  and  dan« 
ger  of  attempting  t/o  establish  a  doctrine  of  general  application 
upon  inferences  drawn  from  extreme  cases.  In  &ct,  neithrr  can 
the  case  of  Cornelius  prove  that  baptism  is  unnecessary,  nor  can 
that  of  Simon  shew  that  it  is  a  mere  initiatory  rite,  unaccompa- 
nied by  divine  grace.  They  are  both  extreme  cases,  and  no  ge- 
neral rule  can  safely  be  framed  by  them.  But  we  think  that  even 
Mr.  Faber  must  allow,  when  he  coolly  reconsiders  the  subject^ 
that  the  sending  St.  Peter  on  a  special  mission  to  buptise  Corne- 
lius proves  more  for  th^  indispensable  necessity,  and  spiritual 
advantages  of  baptism,  when,  it  can  be  had,  than  any  distortion 
of  bis  case^  or  even  an  artful  comparison  of  it  with  that  of  tlie 
sorcerer  Simon,  can  establish  against  it. 

Mr.  Faber  concludes  this  note,  upon  which  we  have  felt  it  # 
necessary  to  dwell  so  long,  by  strongly  recommending  to  his 
readers  four  sermons  by  Bishop  Hopkins  on  the  doctrine  of  re* 
generation,  w  hich  seem  to  have  been  bis  guides.  We  trust  that 
after  our  exposition  of  the  mistakes  into  wrhich  he  has  been  led* 
our  readers  will  have  no  inclination  to  travel  in  the  same  road* 
But,  if  the^  will  take  a  shorter  and  a  safer  direction  than  Bishop 
Hopkins  will  give  them,  let  them  study  one  discourse  of  Water* 
land  on  the  same  subject ;  which,  though  it  must  be  ^ecidedly 
opposed  to  the  treatise  of  Bishop  Hopkins,  does  nevertheless 
present  a  complete  exposition  of  the  doctrine,  as  taught  in  Scrip* 

ture. 
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ture,  and  niaintainQc)  b^^.  tbi^.  Cj^Hrch  of:  ^Englaod).    ^ift  stafi?* 
ments^uever  ]^v9\^e^n^^x^^n(^y^l  QJ^t^hn  rffiUiid. 

When,  Mj.  SimQQi)  bo^dlj;  9$;^r1;qd  th^t  ba^iim  ift-a  ip^re  ritif^ 
and  thus  degraded  it  from  the  rank  which  the  Chux^h'  b^d  s^ 
vigned  it,  as  one  of  the  two  sacraments  generally  necessary  to 
irtyfttiaa;  h^  deserved^  at  least  the^  oredit  of  having-  nmde  a  clear 
awl  manly,  avowal  of vbio  c^nioR^;  which>  however  irreoonciter 
aUa-wilihthodiMsiiFiRes^  of  the^  Church  ^hiph' he  was  solemnly, 
pfedgad  to  suppof t>  he  ha<l  not  teft  us  tp  surmise  from  ambigil* 
<Hi»  hints  oT^r-fetcbed.  inf^reiices.     My,  Pabei;  H^i\o(  deserved 
iite  saj^,  praise    If^la^  «>a#  njt  Qj^en,  ayo>val4,  on  tfe.  ca^jr- 
trary^  in  hi^  text  he  has  contented  himself  with  puzzling  his  n^ad^ 
ers^  and  has  committed  to  a  note  his  efforts  to  mislead  them. 
'^yif  %i  bftisfi^  baye  aniejbeaded  we«  know^  iiolr.;   W  ifi  any  of 
tfiipAe^  .M^  Haw  hitbestQ.thotight  highljr  o§ this*  aalbortiS'  a-  spirit 
l|^)iiVi|riwto>  I  should  chance  to  cast  thsir  eyes  upon  ihetsepa^s", 
th?y  i^s^.p^J^apA  b!ie>  induced!  itt  ftrture  neither^to  trusi^implieidyi 
t^.^i^  Of  to  bis  Magnus.  Apollo>  Bishop  H^pkinw.    W'einlreat' 
th^Bi  if  they  valuQ  tb^  truth  rather  to»  tl*y  the*  doctrine  of  the" 
Church  by.  herown  wovds^  npt  as*  quoted  in  scraps* aQd'fragn)ettt9' 
l]gi.thQS|Gi  vfbot  have  aiyfitem,  to  support;  but  as*  they  sCandin  her 
oivii  auitbovi^^d  foriiiularies>  the  HomiHes^j  ^rtieies,  anct  Litnrgy. 
^b^nithiey^bav<^  compared !  hen  deikiitionof'  i^sacnttnentin  the- 
4fti^^fi»,  ^ith. her  explanaitoonto^  baptism  ii>  the  Catechism^  anct 
Vfith  the:^^hQle}tlenour  of  her  three' officer  for  the  adminisiratioHr 
of  it,  we  are^in  good  libpe  th^t^tbay  wilt  agree- with 'tis,  that  thts^ 
*^  P(Tf^iyoiAM%pQ^iUi»stt*'  doeantiMi  exhibit  the  plain*  doctrine  of' 
tb^'S^ip)ui;e3ttaiMl>tiueiGhurck  oP>  £i^liiBd^  whatever*  may. have- 
bf^  thftiwishiQV^enditafi^ouf  1  of ^itaaurtiorw 

!(i)ithj#  obaf^er^  as-well/afiki  otbep  parts  bf' his  treatise^  Mr: 
Taim^  r^er runadvisedfyaswethiaki  nas imputed' Pelagian^and' 
olbiUrzhf^tiQalqotiQB&'to  those  who  may  be  iiieliRed<t(><juestien' 
tlifbspWMiDe^a  of  his  doctrinesi.  Ih  page*  1 15  iorinstanGey.wHe'are' 
toidiofrpfirsf^ns^  wlio>  natfaayingL>experien€ed the  never-ceasing^ 
conflict  which  Mr.  Faber4U>a8id€i;a  to^hto^^'  useful  testofregene* 

^^>lEitai^y<adtfptth^T^tigkip  nptton^  t1^  repentance  is  always  in 
their  owB^powery  and'ttcoff^the  sober  decision  of'  our  Churchy 
thnlit'  the  acondltion^  of 'tn^n-id  such;  that  he  capnotttirn  and* "prepare' 
hijUaelfiJbyihisuQwainaturrt  stfei^h-and^gped^workft' tot  £Uth^ and' 
c^^ufopiiGed*.'"'    Pi*  115; 

'  Ho^y,  often  must  wer^jBJugyd.thia^jautbor.  oft  tb^r  necessity  off 
dfl^liviri^  the  li^^.of  di^ti«f;Uon  h^tyvesiaXh^&t^te^Lt/mn^turdi 
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mam,  stvd^fiitof^  tke  Cfifi^tfM ;  tind  mfete!^  tiitn  tt)  ftfhah  fr6in 
itsin^  langirage  %i»  d^stefibie  ^e  {Met,  tviiich  ^art  oiiglnaNy  spoken 
of  the  former. 

.  The  tenth  art4ck  Ir eeH  of  the  ^hudtbti  trf*  inani  hiter  thfe  Vhll  df 
Adam,  and  declares  that,  in  this  hhi  ti^ttirdl  crnrte^efdeV-dt^  stktife^ 
he  has  no  power  *^  to  turn  and  prepare  himaelC,  &€•"  Bntthe 
Christian  is  made  partaker  of  the  tiol^  Ghost  at  his  ba|]iti8ai>  aftd 
therefore  has  the  necessary  power  given  hiai ;  and>  by  the  pro- 
per use  of  \t,  he  can  4t  aU  tiflies  turn  ailto  God  if  he  wiil.  The 
^ti<>n  then  that  repentaiicc  is  alvrays  in  the  Cliristian's  ^rn^r,  h 
strictly  scriptural ;  we  speak  not  here  of 'extreme  tmes,  w^  Ml^ 
jnot  into  the  question  t)f  ^^  validity  of  d  deatli-bM  i^p^titstt^^ 
but  referring  to  tlje  general  case  of  Christians,  we  have  ]itt)b  he- 
sitation in  sajing,  that  did  they  not  possess  this  power,  every  ex* 
hortation  to  repentance  which  the  Scriptures  contain  would  be 
little  less  than  nipckery*  In  the  coiu*se  of  this  treatise  we  are 
frequently  referred  by  the  author  to  the  Homilies;  we  now  re*^ 
Commend  to  his  attention  the  following  passage  from  the  Homil[|f 
on  Repentance,  as  a  useful  illustration  of '^  the  sober  decision  of 
our  Church/'  respecting  tfae  eonditioti  afrd  Ifae  dt^te^  bf  ^fjbni- 
tiaii. 

^^  Kdw  doth  he  (the  prophet  Jo^)  add  Uiito  this  dootrfaie  irf*e3D» 
hortation  certain  godly  reasons,  which  he  doth  ground  upon  |;he 
nature  and  pcioperty  of  Q>d«l,  atid  trhei^^b^  fre  doth  t^t^h  tttat  ^ue 
repentance  can  never  be  unpraifi«^«  ctf  tuiikiltf^^  IW  tts  M  HA 
other  things  mea'a  hearts  da  ^fo^  atni  faint  if  tbey  otude  fet^^ 
that  they  travaU  in  vaki;  evei^  $o  mdst  es^ednlly^  in  thto  miitt^ 
must  we  tajke  heed,  and  beware  that  we^sufibr  set  bmsMtstd  be 
persuaded  that  all  that  we  do  is  but  labour  iM :  for  thoretif  Oitfaei^ 
sudden  desperation  doth  arise,  or  a  licentious  b^Mnesi  to  sin^i^yoh 
at  length  briVgeth  untp  desperation.  JL^st  aay  such  thing  theif 
ahduM  happen  unto  them,  he  dpth  certify  them  of  the  grace  and 
goodness  of  Ooiy  \vhp  16  always  most  ready  to  receive  them  intp 
Ikvour  again,  tftat  turn  speeaily  uj&to  fiim.'^    fiom.  F.  451.  Edit. 

It  is  true  that  the  same  Homily  sayis^  tbat 

^<  We  must  bewail  ai^d  take  heed  that  we  do  in  no  wise  think  in 
:6ur  hearts,  imagine,  ot  h^l^^^y  ih&t  ike  are  able  io  repent  arightv 
dr  to  turn  eilbctuftllf  unto  t^icLoril  hf  6iitdiJtminight  am^rehgikr 
Horn.  t.^Afk 

But  the  question  is  not  at  present  whence^  the  strength  is  de>-^ 
rived,  but  whether  Christians  j90«se6S  U;  for  if  tbey  d6,  repent^ 
aoce  is  always  in  their  own  power,  aind  the  htnguags  of  ihe  tdntb 
article  is  by  no  meana  in  contradiction  to  sudi  an  opinion.  Mr. 
Faber  stigmatizes  it  as  a  Ptlagian  notion ;  were  then  the  fiamers 
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of  our  Homilies  Pelagians?  Before  he  again  basrards  the  tise^f 
these  hard  words^  we  recommend  him  to  consider  how  far  lie 
may  wish  to  subject  himself  to  the  following  severe  but  dignified' 
censure^  which  a  similar  indiscrelion  of  Para^us  drew  from  the 
pen  of  the  learned  Bishop  Bull. 

**  Quod  addidit  Paraeus  de  Juliano  Pelagiano,  vereor  ne  eo  fine 
ab  ipso  dictum  fuerit,  ut  hinc  odium  sententiae  nostras  apud  Impe^ 
ritos  conciliaret ;  quasi  scilicet  ntonstrosus  esset  quidam  foetus  stb 
insigni  aliqiio  Haeresiarchl  in  lucem  primum  editus.  Sed  hujus 
scholae  disputatoribus  ornnes  a  se,  in  unico  licet  S.  Scripturaruni 
capitulo»  diversum  sentientes  inter  infames"  continue  Haereticos 
censere  solenne  est"  BuUi  Harm.  Apost.  Diss.  Pdst.  Ch.  ix.  Sect. 
22.  p.  67. 

In  illustration  of  the  internal  struggle,  which  he  represents  as 
talking  place  in  the  bosom  of  the  true  Christian,  Mr.  Faber  quotes 
a  passage  from  the  works  of  Bishop  Hall,  in  Which  it  is  asserted 
that  ^' there  are  two  inen  in  every  regenerate  breast;*'  from 
whence  he  infers  that 

•*  Where  the  workings  of  one  alone  are  perceptible,  .and  where  con- 
sequently there  is  no  struggle,  it  is  not  possible,  if  Bishop  Hall  be 
a  sound  expositor,  that  the  renewing  influence  of  the  Holy.  Spirit 
can'evei?  have  been  really  experienced.''    P.  120. 
'       .         /  .  . 

We  cannot  but  think  that  the  good  Bishop's  doctrine  is  here 

carried  much  farther  than  he  intended.  Is  he  to  be  supposed  to 
mean,  that  a  sensation  of  inward  corruption  is  a  necessary  test 
of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  That  no  man  can  be  living 
tinder  this  influence  but  he  who  is  sensible  of  sinful  desires'? 
Surely  there  is  something  absurd  and  monstrous  in  the  very  pro* 
position.  We  would  believe  that  there  may  be  no  struggle,  that 
is  no  such  active  desire  to  disobey  God's  Taw  as  can  occasion  a 
''  never  ceasing  conflict ;"  that  the  flesh  may  be  so  far  subdued 
unto  the  spirit  from  the  fii*st,  by  the  careful  education'  of  the 
child  in  the  faith  and  fear  of  Gody  that  he  may  from  ^arly  youth, 
delight  in  his  Law  and  obey  it ;  that  he  may  be  spared  those 
grievoas  trials>  which  would  give  opportunity  to  the  incitement  of 
the  o|d  Adam  within  him  ;  that  he  may  in  consequence  pass 
through  life  in  such  a  steady  and  habitual  course  of  duty^  as  to  be 
insensible  of  severe  inward  contests,  as  to  need  none  of  the  bitler 
feelings  of  repentance.  And  shall  we  believe  that  Bp.  Hall,  or. 
any  sound  expositor  would  teach,  that  such  a  person  had  never 
really  experienced  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  That  this  is 
not  mere  hypothesis  we  are  justified  in  asserting  from  the  case  of 
Zacharias  and  Elizabeth,  who  were  both  righteous  before  Godi 
Tsalking  in  all  tht  X4)^mmaudments  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord 

blameless* 
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blamelesi.  And  we  would  ask  the  author  what  he  thinks  of  our 
Saviour's  declnratiou  that  he  came  not  to  call  the  righteous  but 
sinners  to  repentance  ;  what  of  the  ninety  and  nine  Just  persons 
who  needed  nojie  ?  We  beseech  him  not  to  strain  the  truth ;  not 
to  draw  the  line  more  strongly  than  the  Scripture  has  done ;  not 
to  lay  down  positions,  upon  which  unskilful  enthusiasts  may  build 
doctrines  not  perhaps  in  his  contemplation.  For  if  a  perception 
of  the  workings  of  the  evil  principle  within  us^  be  considered  ^S 
a  necessary  test  of  the  residence  of  the  good  one,  men  may  be 
shortly  taught  to  build  their  hopes  of  salvation  through  Christ, 
not  upon  their  endeavours  to  purify  their  hearts  as  he  has  com- 
manded^ but  upon  their  inclinations  to  disobey  him. 

It  is  With  pain  that  we  observe  a  fondness  for  expressions  S9 
strong  as  to  mislead,  pervading  this  whole  chapter  ;  and  a  perpe- 
tual attempt  to  illustrate  an  exaggerated  statement  of  that  conflict, 
which  frequently,  perhaps  generally,  but  certainly  not  always, 
nor  equally  at  every  period  of  life,  takes  place  in  a  Cbristia^tf 
lieart,  by  scriptural  phrases  and  allusions  not  always  well  applied, 
llie  accommodation  of  scriptural  language,  and  of  the  circum- 
stances recorded  in  the  historical  parts  of  the  sacred  volume  ti# 
&e  case  of  Christiansen  general  requires  sound  discretion,  and  a 
quick  feeling  of  propriety  ;  when  so  used^  it  gives  a  weight  and 
earnestness  to  the  teacher's  language^  and  anattractive  illustration 
to  his  doctrine^  which  cannot  fail  of  its  effect ;  bitt  unless  it  is 
under  such  direction,  it  becomes  a  mere  ignis  fatuus  to  lead  the 
unwary  astray,  to  bewilder  plain  understandings,  to  inflame  iar- 
dent  and  enthusiastic  imaginations,  to  administer  in  a  word  to  any 
thing  rather  than  to  that  '*  godly  edifying  which  is  in  Christ*** 

Our  observations  upon  the  rest  of  the  Treatise  must  necessarily 
be  compressed  within  a  narrow  compass.  We  have  however 
conducted  our  readers  through  the  more  important  part  of  tlje 
volume ;  the  remainder  is  chiefly  occupied  with  descriptions  of 
what  may  be  called  the  practical  effects  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  oper- 
ations, as  illustrated  in  the  disposition,  the  conduct,  and  the 
consolations  of  a  Christian.  Many  passages  might  be  pointed 
out  where  sound  doctrine,  valuable  instruction,  and  pious  re- 
flections are  clothed  in  animated  and  even  eloquent  language ;' 
though'  too  often  disfigured  by  the  obtrusion  of  those  erroneous 
opinions,  which  we  ha^e  already  noticed;  and  not  unfrequently 
wholly  irrecoucileable  with  the  general  tenour  of  the  author  s 
reasoning.  We  find  a  striking  instance  of  the  contradictions  and 
inconsistencies  into  which  he  has  suffered  himself  to  be  betrayed, 
in  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  chapter  ;  where,  although  f^e 
bad  before  laboured  to  prove,  that  there  must  be  ^^  a  never  ceas- 
ing conflict'*  in  the  bosom  of  6very  Christian,  the  author  tells 
us  that 

"By 
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**  &y  slow  and  almost  imperceptible  Idegre^  a  surorisfhg  chance 
leA^s  place  withiathe  servants  or  the  blesVed  Spirit  oirGod.  they 
5!b  Tonger  ftd  tfny  I'efisli  for  \h6^e  i'aftftiei  Which  Iche  felaVfefi  of  drsSf- 
tflpatibh  ^t<<eni  tKbi^oltiteiy  hecessdiry  for  theii*  h^plb^  ^  &d  VviiA 
%tt  irt  lirflft  r^fgned  upon  principle  of  duty  ttofd  d6n^ci'eh6i!, 
Ifaefc%ii  with  no  l^all  reluctafnc^^  tio^  c6ase6  to  isXtSte  k  tfiglfc 
wish,  and  is  (considered  with  indi&iience  or  evefn  aversToW' 
fp.l28.) 

Here  then  we  presume  the  ^  never  ceasing  conflict/'  the  war- 
fhre>  which  '^nothing  is  to  terminate  but  a  translation  into  the 
Church  triuinphant^'^  (p.  112.)  is  brought  to  its  conclusion;  even 
"before  that  happy  event  ha?  taken  place.  To  the  plain  cqihinoii 
sense  of  tho^e  who  are  not  bound  to  support  a  system,  it  will  ap- 
pTeir  evident  that>  if  the  tempting  object  be  temovecl,  the  teinptao 
lioh  ^iil  be  removed  with  ft ;  that  where  there  is  no  teniptut^oii 
fh^lre  wilt  be  ho  excitement  of  passion ;  and  wheire  passion  is  not 
Stitnulated  to  rebel  against  the  law  of  God,  th^re  can  Ueiio  strug^ 
gl^,  hb  eniiiiiy,  no  warfare. 

But  perhaps  the  statements  of  the  author  isire  never  more  iii- 
jl'diisii^ent  and  contradictory,  than  when  he  treats  of  the  inward 
jfe^httg^  produced  by  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the 
li^t. 

We  have  already  found  occasion  repeatedly  to  object  to  the 
jlhbroper  stress  laid  upon  them,  as  useful  tests  of  the  presence 
and  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  the  author  has  declared,  that  ^i^nsi* 
Ble  condicts  with  the  evil  principle,  prove  the  presence  of  the 
gbbd  one ;  and  that  one  of  the  first  S3*mptoms  of  a  renewed  wilt 
is  an  experience  of  this  internal  Christian  conflict,  (p.  1 15.)  The 
lirhole  of  the  sixth  chapter,  which  is  entitled  ^'  the  Holy  Spirit  a 
comforter  and  an  intercessor,'*  is  in  ^act  little  more  than  a  disser* 
fation  upon  feeling;  and  its  tendency  is  to  teach  Christians  to 
linatyze  their  sensations^  to  consider  every  depression  of  mind^ 
which  they  cannot  immediately  trace  to  some  assignable  cause, 
iHrhether  bodily  distemper,  or  external  accident,  as  a  special  dis* 
^ien^ation  of  Providence,  intended  to  try  their  faith  ^  and  ever; 
flow  of  spirits  as  a  consolation  vouchsafed  by  the  Spirit... 

W^  ar^  told  that 

« «<  The  scriptural  exprei^sion  the  fed  tfthe  Spirit j  seaiis  j^ahihr 
to  signify  that  the  soul  of  that  Christian,  upon  whooi  it  is  impresseC^ 
bears  as  evident  ma^ks  of  conformity  to  the  will  ef  God,  as  the 
wax  does  of  similarity  to  the  seal  by  which  it  has  been  stamped* 
]^  means  of  this  resemblance,  the  Spirit  beareth  mtness  mth  our 
mrits^  that  toe  are  the  children  of  God,  thus  infusing  into  our  hearts 
we  sweet  balm  of  divine  consolation."  (p.  179.) 

And  among  these  evident  marks  we  find  emtmeraled^  '^icif" 

ft  tain 
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kifi  felish  and  affection  for  heavenly  matters*'  found  within  him* 
self  by  the  ^rsonj  in  whose  heart  that  change  has  taken  placd 
which  Mr.  raber  calls  regeneration.  Among  other  authorities 
for  thus  interpreting  this  scriptural  phrase,  that  of  Bishop  Andrews 
is  inserted  in  a  note  (p.  179)*  That  bur  readers  may  be  able  to 
determine  how  far  the  author  is  justified  in  claiming  the  support 
of  so  veiierable  a  name^  we  here  extract  a  passage  from  one  of 
tiie  pages  to  which  he  expressly  refers. 

.  <*  Wheh  we  turn  ouridres  every  way^  we  find  not  (in  the  office 
•ftbe  Church)  what  this  4ea/e  shoukT  be,  but  the  sacram^^;  or 
what  ih%pHnt  of  it,  but,  tbe^oc^  there  received,  a  means  to  make 
usy  and  a  fhdge  or  eame$t  to  assure  us,  that  we  ure  his."  (Bp«: 
Andrews,  p.  660). 

The  evident  marks^  of  which  Mf.  Faber  speaks,  are  not  even' 
mentioned  in  this  passage  ;  nor  does  it  appear  in  the  slightest  A^-^ 
gree  to  favour  bis  interpretation  of  the  seal  of  the  Spirit ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  affixes  a  meaning  to  this  phrase^  wholly  irreconcile- 
aUe  with  the  whole  tepor  of  the  reasoning,  by  which  he  has  at<» 
tempted  to  separate  the  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  those  sa-« 
craments,  appointed  by  Christ  himself  as  the  channels,  through 
which  they  were  to  be  conveyed.  Even  if  by  these  ''  evident 
tiiarks"  he  mjeant  only  the  fruits  of  holiness,  though  tbese  are  un* 
doubtedly  the  true  signs  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  operation  upon  the 
heart,  still  \^e  could  not  allow  that  he  had  rightly  understood  the- 
figurative  expression  in  question,  or  that  be  could  plead  the  au* 
tnority  of  the  learned  Andrews  in  hid  support ;  but  when  he  reck^ 
ons  inward  feelings  and  emotions  among  his  evident  marks,  no- 
thing can  be  more  forced  or  unwarrantable  than  such  an  applica* 
tion  of  the  metaphor;  for  what  can  be  less  like  a  sea/,  if  the  fi^ 
gure  is^  to  be  literally  interpreted,  and  mad^  to  mean  an  out* 
ward  mark^  than  mere  internal  transitory  feelings  ?  The  ve- 
nerable Bishop  has  doubtless  given  the  true  meaning  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  seals  of  the  Spirit  are  those  sacraments,  by  which 
the  promises  of  God  are  ratified.  When  we  receive  these  sa- 
craments ttorthily  then  the  promises,  generally  made,  become 
wtrs  in  particular ;  they  are  then  ratified  to  tis;  and  the  inward 
grace  of  the  sacrament  may  be  called  the  print  of  the  seal  upoo  « 
our  hearts  ;  a  power  ^ven  us  of  fiilfiUing  the  conditions  of  the 
Christian  covenant^  a  pledge  that  Christ  acknowledges  us  lo  be 
his  disciples.  It  remams  with  Mr.  Faber  to  shew  how  Bp.  An- 
drews can  be  fiiirly  quoted  as  a  favourer  of  his  opinion,  that  the 
seal  of  the  Spirit  is  **  the  blessed  correspondence  of  our  inclina- 
tions with  the  will  of  God  'J*  (p.  182.)  or  what  support  he  can 
derive  from  that  great  pillar  of  the  Church  for  his  doctrine,  thai 
convictions^  experiences^  inward  conflicts^  and  sensible  ^onyer- 
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sion^  are.  evidences  of  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  .the 
heart. 

Thus  far  however  he  has  appeared  to  teachj  that  the  feelings 
are  "  a  useful  test  of  regeneracy ;"  and  if  be  has  not  positively 
said  that,  ihey  are  a  sure  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spiiitin  tlie  heart ;  he  has  at  least  hiaintaiued  that^  where  they 
caiuiot  be  found,  there  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  can  never 
have  been  really  experienced.  Much  also  has  been  said  of  the 
sensible  comforts  proceeding  from  the  impulses  of  the  Spirit; 
and  though  we  are  warned  not  to  consider  them  ^'as  in  the  slight- 
est degree  necessary  to  salvation/  (p.  176,  note)  yet  we  are  cer- 
tainly led  to  believe,  that  they  are  at  least  general  proofs  of 
spiritual  assistance.  But  in  the  seventh  chapter  the  author  un- 
expectedly declares  that  all  these  opinions  are  erroneous,  and 
cautions  us  against  those  who 

**  would  persuade  us»  that  almost  the  whole  of  religion  consists  in 
warm  and  lively  feelings  ;  and  that,  unless  our  souls  are  perpetually, 
as  it  were,  in  the  third  heaven,  we  know  but  little  of  the  nature  of 
the  Spirit's  influences,  or  of  the  privileges  of  genuine  Christianity;" 

and  who 

''  are  hence  obviously  led  to  imagine  that,  if  sensible  comforts' 
abound,  they  may  safely  conclude  themselves  at  peace  with  God  ; 
hut  that,  if  they  be  withdrawn,  they  have  no  longer  any  right  t9 
believe  themselves  his  children.''  (p.  188.) 

We  are  told  that  '^  this  is  Xo  suppose  the  favour  of  God  to  be 
as  variable  and  irregular  as  the  human  temperature ;''  and  that 
'^  his  covenant  is  built  upon  a  surer  foundation  than  either  our 
feelings,  or  our  faithfulness."  (p.  J  89.)  All  this  we  steadfastly 
believe  ;  but  if  these  things  be  so,  what  will  become  of  all  Mr. 
Faber's  prior  reasoning  ?  Has  it  not  occurred  to  him,  that,  if  de- 
jection, despondency,  coldness,  and  indifference,  are  imputable  ta 
human  temperature  ;  those  warm  and  lively  feelings,  which  are 
called  sensible  comforts,  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  man- 
ner ?  that  one  may  be  as  fallible  a  test  of  the  favour  of  God,  as 
the  other  of  his  displeasure  ;  neither  in  fact  being  any  test  at  all  ^ 
Such  we  should  affirm  to  be  his  own  conviction  on  tlie  subject, 
had  he  liot  bcffore  called  these  *^  strong  consolations'*  the  '*  sea! 
of  the  Spirit;"  (p.  18S.)  had  he  not  taught  us  that  hb  who  has 
this  seal,  finds  within  himself  a  certain  relish  aiid  affection  for 
heavenly  matters."  (p.  180.) 

Such  are  the  contradictions  into  which  learned  men  are  se- 
duced, when  they  forsake  the  plain  letter  of  Scripture,  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  their  own  imaginations.  To  us  Mr.  Faber  never 
appears  to  reason  more  forcibly,  or  more  ably,  than  when  thus 
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refuting  bis  own  prior  statements.  The  following  passage  coa« 
tains  so  powerful  an  argument  against  all  reliance  upon  feelings^ 
as  a  criterion  of  our  spiritual  state^ .  that  we  are  astonished  that 
the  author  was  not  himself  convinced  by  it  of  the  sandy  founda-* 
tion  of  his  own  system. 

**  Faith  is  not  the  evidente  o^things  seen,  but  ^  things  vnseen : 
consequently,  if  our  religious  state  was  to  be  decided  by  our  feel- 
ings, the  very  foundation  of  faith  would  be  overturned ;  and  we 
should  have  sensible  demonstration  of  that;  which  we  are  required 
to  believe  simply  because  God  has  promised  it.'^  (p.  1 91. )    ' 

Is  it  not  extraordinary  that  such  a  passage,  should  be  imme- 
diately followed  by  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  whole  foundation 
of  confidence  to  internal  feeling  i  The  questions  ^^  How  am 
I  to  know  whether  I  have  been  renewed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  f 
How  can  I  tell  whether  1  have  any  right  to  apply  God's  pro- 
mises to  myself?"  (p.  IQl*)  are  answered  wholly  by  an  ap* 
peal  to  the  evidences  of  inward  feeling. 

"  Are  we  sensible  of  any  internal  contest  in  our  hearts  ?  Do  we 
perceive  a  new  principle,  to  which  we  were  formerly  strangeri^, 
strongly  drawing  us  to  the  practice  of  holiness,  aind  all  good  works  i 
while  another  principle  damps  our  ardor,  discourages  our  exertions^ 
and  too  frequently  frustrates  our  best  resolutions  ?  He  that' has 
never  felt  such  a  struggle,  must  either  be  jsioless  or  dead  to  sins. 
It  is  needless  to  say,  that  the  former  supposition  is  erroneous^'* 
(p.  192.) 

Again; 

•  •  •  ,      *  . 

**  Many  persons  will  readily  enough  acknowledge  their  imper« 
fections ;  but  t^e  question  is,  in  what  manner  do  they  make  the  ac- 
kpowledgment  ?  do  they  realli/  fed  the  burden  of  their  sins  to  be 
intolerable?  Do  they  iW^erf,  and  from  the  very  bottom  of  their, 
souls,  experience  the  pain  and  grief  of  falling  so  short  of  their  wishes?. 
Or  do  they  confess  their  failings  with  as  much  phlegmatic  indiffep- 
ence,  'as  if  it  were  a  matter  which  concerned  any  body  in  the  wholft 
world  rather  than  themselves.*'  (p.  193.) 

We  cannot  refrain  from  asking  the  author  whether  all  this  m^y 
liot  depend  upon  temperament  ?  whether  it  is  not  a  mere  question 
of  feeling?  and  therefore,  whether  we  should  not  *'  overturn  the 
very  foundation  of  faith"  by  attempting  to  ^'  decide  our  religious 
state"  by  an  enquiry  conducted  upon  such  principles  ?  But 
enough  of  this :  we  trust  that  sufficient  has  had  been  said  to 
shew,  that,  in  attributing  to  the  author  contradictory  and  incon- 
sistent statements,  we  have  not  lightly  brought  forward  a  charge^ 
which  we  were  unprepared  to  substantiate;  and  we  wish  not  tp 
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pre6B  the  subject  farther.  We  are  indeed  conscious^  tkat  me 
have  already  trespassed  too  long  upon  the  patience  o^aur  readers; 
but  we  hope  that  the  importance  of  the  tc^ics  whkk  it  h«s  bteii 
(mr  duty  to  discusbj  wHl  plead  our  excofle  for  the  length  to  which 
our  remarks  have  been  extended. 

In  our  examination  of  this  Treatise  we  have  certainly  fou^d 
more  to  pensure  than  to  approve ;  we  trust  however  that«  in  ex- 
pressing our  opinions,  we  have  not  overstepped  the  boujtds  oi 
candour  and  respect ;  it  h^as  been  our  wiiih  to  give  tliew  firmly^ 
but  not  harshly ;  to  warn  our  readers  agakist  the  errors  0f  thft 
volume^  without  i^nnecessarily  wounding  the  feelings  of  its  au* 
tbor.     We  have  a  public  duty  to  perform^  and  from  that  duty  M'e 
•hall  never  shrink.     The  author  is  a  man  of  unquestioned  talent;, 
and  literary  reputation ;  he*  stands  forward^  not  as  an  anknown  in- 
dividual^ but  as  placed  by  his  character^  and  his  advancement  in 
the  Churchy  upon  an  eminence.     Many  will  look  up  to  him^  and 
retceive  his  opinions  as  stamped  M'ith  the  seal  of  unquestionable 
authority  ;  and  when  he  declares  that  "  they  exhibit  to  the  best 
of  his  judgment  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  EDig^Und/  and 
that  they  are  not  hastily  sent  forth  into  the  worM>  but  have  ihcr 
sanction  of  twelve  years  experieiice  and  »tudy  in  his  profusion  ^ 
what  can  be  expected  hut  that  many  will  bow  to  diem  with  in* 
plicil  <teference,  and  be  content  to  mould  their  Mnunenta^  vo« 
S4>ectiiig  aoBie  of  the  most  important  points  <)f  Cbristiafi  feithj, 
upon  hia  representations^    It  becomes  then  an  obvious  du^ 
to  protest  against  the  errors  of  such  a  work  ;  to  warn  ^tfae  uih 
wary  reader  not  to  mistake  the  dogmas  of  a  party^  for  this^  de*^ 
liberate  voice  of  that  Churchy  of  which  he  is  a  member ;  and  to 
*  assure  Irim,  that  he  wiHfiud  in  Mr.  Faber's  Treatise  n<>tliifi^  more 
than  a  repetition  of  arguments^  which  have  been  often  ^ed  m 
die  balance  and  found  wanting ;  of  doctrines,  which  the  Church, 
of  England^  spiking  by  her  abkst  and  best  supporters,  has  long|; 
ago  publicly  aud  repeatedly  disclaimed. 

*  Sudi  18  our  unbiassed  judgment  of  the  general  charactiex  andf 
tendency  of  this  volume ;  a  judgment  by  no  means  given  i*  tbe^ 
spirit  of  hostility  tolls  author,  but  pronounced  under  a  deep  con-> 
viction  of  the  necessity  of  counteracting,  as  far  a»  may  be^  the 
dangerous  effects  of  those  doctr'ujes,  wUych  h«  bs^  unhivp%  hfdi 
himself  to  supportp 
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Art.^VJI,    Tkt  Doctrine  of  Baptismal  RcgemruHon  can- 
'  traced  with  the  tenets  of  Calvin.   A  Sprmofi  preached  befori^ 
*  the  University  of  Oxford,  at  Christ  Church,  Jan.  29>  1815f 
By  Richard  Lnxiorenve,  L  L.D.  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew 
ifc.     Parker^  Oxford;  aud  Kivingtons^  Loadoo. 

Would  we  cut  off  one  of  the  most  hts\  sources  of  fiiiia«- 
^al  error  and  restrain  the  wanderings  of  idle  and  unholy  pre* 
sumption^  it  will  be  a  point  of  the  utmost  importance  to  fix  the 
exact  lime  wlien  that  regeneration^  which  is  declared  so  essen- 
tial to  the  Christian  state,  actually  takes  place..  Scripture,  in* 
deed^  has  most  clearly  and  unequivocally  marked  the  season  when 
xii«e  are  bom  again^  aud  become  children  of  light,  namely, at  Bap«^ 
tismj  M^en  we  are  initiated  into  the  Christian  Covenant  by 
*'  the  washing  of  regeneration^  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Spirit.'' 

Iti  discussing  this  important  point.  Dr.  Lawrence  has  given 
a  short  history  of  the  rite  of  baptism  according' to  the  Jewish 
custonis.  He  gives  us  the  authority  of  the  Talmud  for  stating 
tbttt  witbtntt  this  ceremony  no  man  could  be  considered  a  pro- 
fielyte.  even  though  he  were  circumcised :  and  that  when  thus 
admitted  into  the  Jewish  Church  he  was  considered,  in  their 
own  Mii^ds,  as  an  infant  netcly  born,  or  in  other  words^  >^%^ 
neratedf  -" 

'<  In  conf0nniijr  then  with  the  prevailing  idea  of  RegetieratiofU 
al^.tbe  a^a  of  the  prtimulgation  of  Christianity,  appears  to  be  that^ 
which  waB  established  by  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles.  One  waa 
confidered  as  an  admission  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Jewish  Church,  the  other  as  an  admission  to  the  rights  and  privi« 
leges  of  the  Christian.  The  former  eihitled  to  all  the  blessings 
ef  the  old,  the  latter  to  all  tlie  blessings  of  the  new  covenant,  and 
b^th  to  the  high  apf>ellation  of  the  eiect  people  of  God. 

<*  In  every  age  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  nrom  the  first  to  the 
sixteenth  century.  Regeneration  was  always  regarded  as  a  necessary 
vesult  of  Baptism.  Indeed  the  early  writers  of  the  Christian 
Church  perpetually  use  it  for  Baptism  itsel£  Regeneration  then 
and  Baptism,  until  the  writings  of  Calvin  grew  into  esteem,  were 
universally  deemed  things  insurable*  Nor  does  it  seem  requisite 
to  {NTove  this  by  a  hiinute  detail  of  quotation,  because  it  is  impost 
aible  for  any  one,  who  is  in  the  slightest  degree  acquainted  witli 
the  history  pf  Christian  opinion  for  a  moment  to  doubt  it. 

<'  Calvin, 
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*^  Calvin,  whose  productions  in  early  life  marked  him  out  for  H 
reformer  of  no  common  talent,  who  seldom  was  disposed  to  think, 
and  as  seldom'^to  express  himself,  like  other  men,  was  the  first  who 
separated,  what  had^  ever  been  before  united,  Regenei'ation  smd 
Baptism,  Regeneration  was  if^ith  him,  a  renovation  of  mind,  a 
conversion  of  the  heart  to  God,  appropriated  solely  to  certain  per* 
sopal  favourites  of  Heaven."     P.  6. 

This  opinion  then  of  Calvin,  with  'all  the'  absurdities  which 
his  followers  have  erected  upon  the  foundation  of  their  osaster^ 
Dr.  Lawrence  combats  with  much'  juuccess.  We  can  strongly 
recommend  this  Seimon  to  the  attention  of  all,  particularly  of 
those,  who  are*  the  victims  of  a  painful  solicitude,  always 
bordering  upon  melancholy,  and  tOQ  often  degenerating  into  des- 
))air ;.  waiting  for  assurances  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  according 
to  the  more  violent  enthusiasts,  expecting  the  agonies  of  the 
liew  birth.  Most  fatal  indeed,  is  that  doctrine  of  assurance 
to  the  peace  of  individuals,  and  most  destructive  is  it  to  the  wel« 
fare  of  the  Church.  We  earnestly  hope  that  discourses  such 
as  they  are  before  us,  may  ha^ve  their  due  influence  in  chasing 
this  unhallowed  phantom  .from  the  walls  of  our  earthly  Jerusa-. 
lem.  We  shall  with  pleasuie  present  our  readera  with  the  con-, 
elusion  of  this  excellent  Sermon,  as  expressing  in  a  clear  and 
spiritual  style  the  doctrines  of  our  Church  upon  this  vital  ques« 
tion,  and  of  scripture,  upon  which  that  Church  is  founded. 

<<  Let  the  Cahinht  afflict  himself  with  tormenting  surmises  rei* 
pecting  those  peculiar  symptoms  of  Regeneration,  those  .inde« 
acribable  sensations  of  a  heavenly  call,  which  if  he  feels  not  dis- 
tinctlv  at  some  precise  period  of  his  life,  his  convictipn  is,  that  he 
must  perish  everlastingly.  Let  him  secure  himself,  as  he  can,  oa- 
the  dreadful  precipice,  where  presumvtion  points  forward  upon 
ppesi^e;  upon  the  other,  Aorror  and  despair!  If  the  Garden  of 
Eden  be  before  him,  still  does  he  behold  it,  guarded  in  every 
airectipn  from  voluntary  ^proaeh  by  the  flaming  sword  of  pre- 
destination ;  and  behind  hira  extends  a  waste  and  howling  wii« 
die;iics8» 

.  <<  Our  cre^d  is  less  aspiring  and  more  consoling.  We  ascend  not 
flth  gazing  eye  towards  the  inaccessible  light,  to  scrutinize  that 
mysterious  will  of  the  Godhead,  which  the  very  angels  trenlble  at 
wjbile  tl)ey  adore,  Upon  k^  has  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  distinctly 
manifested,  in  his  revealed  will,  already  arisen.  Confessedly  <*  Re* 
generatedy.and  made  God's  children  by  adoption  and  grack,"  no 
jpersonal  decree  of  reprobation  excludes  m  from  the  Tree  of  Life.' 
Confessedly  to  our  gra^p  is  itsvivifying  fruit  consigned;  and  nothing 
jOn  the  pa^t  of  heaven  prevents  tis  from  tasting  it  and  living  for 
^ver.  Thus,  therefore,  happily  assured,  never  let  us  contemplate 
^Baptismal  Regeneration  as  an  ideal  and  shadowy  conceit,  but  as 
i^  real  an4  fubst^ntial  blessing;  always  remembering,  thdt  to  rea- 
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son  upon  the  natui'e  of  a  Divine  Will,  abstracted  from  Christia- 
nity, and  controling  our  eternal  destiny,  is  to  reason  upon  we 
know  not  what,  to  argue  from  a  principle,  of  which  we  possess 
not  the  slightest  experience,  and  to  defy  the  terrific  creation  of 
our  own  distempered  fancy,"     P.  21. 

''  Tn  the  notes  will  be  found  much  curious  matter,  tendiiis^  to 
illustrate  the  regeueration  of  the  prosel^te^  when  admitted  by 
baptism  into  the  Jewish  covenant. 


Art.  VIIT.  ji  popular  Survey  (f  the  Reformation,  and  Fun* 
damental  Doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England.  Bj/  George 
Cmtance.     8vo.    12s.    pp.  571*    Longman. 

A  very  well  meaning  book,  but  rather  too  comprehensive  iii 
its  conteots,  not  more  than  one -fourth  of  it  being  dedicated  to 
the  subject  implied  in  the  title.  The  lawfulness^  the  expediency, 
of  the  established  Church  come  into  consideration ;  succeeding 
to  these  are  two  chapters  on  the  Trinity  and  on  original  sin ; 
then  come  three  upon  justification,  and  one  upon  sanctification  ^ 
after  which  modemte  parenthesis  the  Author  returns  again  to  '^  the 
spirit,"  and  the  ^'  utility  of  the  Church  of  England."  And  all 
this  is  entitled  a  History  of  the  Reformation.  Mr.  Custance  is 
doubtless  a  very  worthy  man,  and  a  very  worthy  son  of  the 
Church ;  but  such  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  matter,  equally  ram- 
bling and  confused,  can  be  of  very  little  use  to  tlie  cause  which 
he  would  defend.  Mr.  C.  is  clearly  one  of  that  party  in  tiie 
Church,  who  assume  to  themselves  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the 
Gospel ;  the  whole  volume,  indeed,  is  more  like  an  extempore 
sermon,  delivered  from  one  of  their  pulpits,  than  a  regularly 
composed  treatise,  being  an  incoherent  mixture  of  truisms  and 
Absurdities.  An  idea  of  the  Author's  style  may  be  taken  from  the 
following  specimen : 

.  ^<  The  seraphic  Zechariah  saw  ^^  Joshua  the  high  priest  standing 
before  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  and  Satan  standing  at  his  right  hand 
to  resist  him.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Satim,  the  Lord  rebuke 
thee,  O  Satan ;  even  the  Lord  thdt  hath  chosen  Jerusalem  rebuke 
thee:  is  not  this  a  brand  plucked  out  of  the  fire  .^  Now  Joshua 
was  clothed  with  filthy  garments,  and  stood  before  the  angel.  And 
unto  him  he  said,  behold,  I  have  caused  thine  iniquity  to  pass  from 
theey  and  I  tcill  clothe  thee  xjoith  change  of  raiment  *.*'  Let  no  man 
then  presume  to  stand  before  the  Divine  Majesty  in  the  filthy  rags 
of  his  own  righteousness ;  he  must  be  arrayed  in  the  garments  of 


t^mmmf 


«  *  Zechariah,  iii.  1— 4f.'» 
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^vatimiy  whkh  the  Redeemer  himsplf  h^  nrrpugbt*  beiovf  \it  cim 
be  fit  to  appear  in  the  celestial  court  of  the  King  of  king^.  "  { 
counsel  thee,*'  saith  our  Lord,  *^  to  buy  of  me  white  raiipent,  that 
thou  mayest  be  clothed,  and  that  the  shame  of  thy  nakedness  do 
not  appear  *•''  The  same  elegant  figure  is  employed  by  the  Apostle 
when  ne  exhorts  the  Romans  to  ^^  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ** 
Again,  <^for  us  many  of  you/'  saith  he  to  the  Galatiaof^  *^  as  have 
been  baptised  into  Christ,  have  put  an  Christ."  And  all  i^di  are 
supremely  blessed,  *^  God  now  looking  on  them,'*  says  Mr.  I^ooke. 
^  there  appears  nothing  but  Christ;  they  are  as  it  were  coverea 
all  over  with  him,  as  a  man  is  with  the  clothes  that  he  hath  put 
pn."    Thus  adorned  they  sing: 

'<  But  lest  the  shadow  of  a  ^ot 
^  Should  on  v^  souls  be  found. 

He  took  the  robe  the  Saviour  wrought 
And  cast  it  all  around."    P.  SU. 

These  gentlemen  can  do  nothing' without  a  little  bit  of  a  hymtij 
^hich  is  introduced  in  this  place  ^ith  peculiar  felicity,  after  a 
citation  from  Mr«  Locke. 

As  we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Custance  is  a  well-meaning, 
though  a  mistaken  man,  we  shall  conclude,  with  recommending 
him  to  remain  contented  with  what  is  already  done  in  the  way  of 
divinity^  to  think  a  Jittle  more^  aud  to  write  a  great  deal  lesa* 


Abt.  IX*    A  ffem  Copirim  to  the  Velvet  Cushion,    l^mo/ 
pp.  180.  5s*  6d.  Gale  and  Fenner.  1815,. 

Of  the  Velvet  Cusbiop  in  its  original  state  we  spoke  with 
much  freedom,  because  the  principles  which  it  was  designed  to 
inculcate  were  such  as  we  considered  worthy  of  animadversiou* 
We  approved  neither  the  slippery  surface>nor  the  cameUon  colours 
of  the  original :  of  its  new  covering  we  shall  say  but  littlej  ^« 
cepting  that  it  is  coarse  calimanco^  ill-coloured,  cross-grained^ 
and  full  of  old  holes>  which  we  have  neither  time  nor  inclination 
to  rip  up  at  present.  All  the  old  dissenting  arguments  are  urged 
in  the  spirit  of  ancient  bitterness,  but  mouUed  into  the  new 
shape  of  a  religious  novel.  The  whole  system  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  is  run  down,  because  it  is  .possible  that  the  care  of  a 
parish  maypomhly  be  confided  to  a  fox-bunter^  or  a  debauchee. 
To  such  a^  extreme  case  as  the  following  who  can  unswer? 
We  might  as  well  argue  against  all  government  because  a  Nero 
reigned^  and  against  all  law  because  a  Jeffreys  was  once  judge* 

(f  •  9«v«lation,  iS,  18.**  > 

«  But 


Duti/,  a  NoviL  $5$ 

^<  But  allow  me  to  ask,  do  no  inconveniences  result  from  tbe 
imposition  of  ministers  upon  parishes  by  ecclesiastical  authority^ 
What  say  you  to  a  libertine  appointed  to  the  cure  of  souk  ?  What 
say  you  to  the  condition  of  a  parish  doomed  to  attend,  and  t«  taks 
their  ^milies  to  attend  upon' preachings  in  which  no  single  doctrine 
^f  Ijle  gospel  is  evef  intr(Miuc64»  or  in  which  they  afe  all  opposed  I 
An  attendance  elsewhere  would,  ypu  know,  be  schismatic,,,  an4 
remaining  at  home,  you  would  I  am  sure  deem  impious.  A  rector, 
for  instance,  I  grant  you  is  a  very  independent  man,  except  so  far 
as  he  is  a&aid  cff  the  Bishop ;  but  is  it  reasonable  that  the  vest 
should  be  all  slaves  i  But  after  all,  th@  conveniences  or  inconver 
niences  of  the  two  systems  do  not,  properly  speaicin^,  belong  t(> 
the  question.    What  s^Uth  the  scriptures  i** 

^'  *  If,*  said  the  stranger,  *  they  have  indeed  said  any  tUn^  up* 
on  the  subject)  I  admit  they  are  the  last  an4  l^^st  appeal*' 

•  *•  *  My  opinion  1$,*  returned  Mr.  R ,  •  that  they  have. 

Christians  are  admonished  to  *  take  heed  what  they  hear,'  and  tt 

•  beware  of  false  prophets.'  When  an  apostle  wai  to  be  chosen  Ia 
the  place  of  Judas,  the  disciples  were  applied  to  for  the  purpose^ 
;^d  when  the  seven  officers  of  the  first  Christian  commaidty  a$ 
Jerusalem  were  elected,  a  similar  method  was  adopted*  *  Look 
ye  out  amongst  you  seven  men  of  honest  report.'  The  pracdce 
^f  Christian  antiquity  supports  the  same  sentiment*  All  the  hU 
shops  pf  the  first  a^es  were  choi^en  by  popular  vote,  and  thev  were 
not  secular,  but  i^piritual  bishops,  '  overseers'  of  the  churches  of 
Christ  Cyprian  frequently  SpeE^^s  of  his  bemg  made  bbhop  of 
Carthi^e,  ^  the  favor ^  and  vote  cf  tkepeofde;  and  expressly  says 

•  the  chiff  p&wer  ff  choosing  tnorthy  ministers^  and  of  rejecting  the 
unworthy f  iehngs  to  the  people**  ** 

It  is  true  that  the  first  officers  of  the  Christian  commuuitj^ 
vere  elected ;  but  thetauthor  has  not  been  pleased  to  inform  lis 
liQW  else  they  could  then  kave  been  chosen ;  did  he  expect  to 
tnd  txcong^  Retire  from  either  Herpd^  or  the  high  priest? 


NOVEI^ 

Ab^T*  X*    ^^j  ^  NbvW*    By  the  hte  Mrs.  Hoberts.   3  voI&^ 

Jt^mo.     19^    liongipao*     1914. 

We  caimot  pass  pver  these  volumes  without  giving  them  th# 
Qfedit  wUch  tbey  d^^rvr,  Tbey  dp  miieh  credit  both  to  the 
feelings  and  to  the  discernment  of  their  authoress^  nor  will  they 
be  read  without  both  amusement  and  instruction.  The  style  is 
80od>  tlie  incidents  are  preUJ,  and  the  slorj  not  without  interest. 
Prafiaed  tp  the  wh(rie  is  9  ahprt  life  of  the  autharess^  hy  Mrs. 
Opie^  and  we  regret  to  find  that  this  is  a  posthumous  woric* 

^  Art. 


$54  Dr.  Beat^s  on  Consumption, 


?4EDICINE. 

4  '  •  » 

I  • 

Art.  XI.  "Letters  addressed  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke. 
of  K^nt  upon  Consumptiomi:  By  Thomas  Sutton,  M.D.  $c. 
i^c,  ^8vo.     pp.59.     Underwood.     1814. 

The  inutility  of  usinf  a  regulated,  equable  temperature,  as  a 
general  remedy  in  cases  of  consumption,  is  canvassed  with  mucfar 
ingenuity  in^  this  pamphlet,  and  we  think  that  J)r*  Sutton  has  in 
some  measure  proved,  that  no  favourable  result  can  in  general  be 
expected  from  such  a  remedy,  as  consumption  is  equally  frequent 
in  tbose.Qliniates  which  this  temperature  is  designed  to  imitate. 
A  humid  atmosphere  is  considered  as  most  favourable  to  those 
lifflicte(lj>y  the  dio^ase,  and  this  repiark  is  confirmed  by  the  b^ne^ 
ik^ial  effects  generally  received  by  consumptive  patient3  from  th^ 
climate  of  Devonshire.  .  Dr.  Sutton's  obseirvatious  respecting, 
the  island -of  Madeira  are  well  worthy  of  atteotion* 


Art.  XJI.     Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Trea^ent  of^ 
Consumption.    By  Charles  Tears,  M.  D^,  F,L.S^  S^c.  Sic* 
8vo.    pp.63.    Highley.     1814. 
*      ■  .  '  *  * 

Galen,  Hippocrates,  Asclepiades,  Alexander,  Psycrestus^  and 
other  names  of  equal  toughness,  will  most  assuredly  stick  in  the 
teeth  of  him  who  attempts  to  masticate  the  contents  of  this  vo- 
lume. We  have  seldom  read,  in  the  course  of  the  same  number 
of  pages,  more  pompous  inanity,  interspersed  with  hard  Words, 
than  is  presented  us  in  the  volume  before  us.  A  more  happy 
Bpecimeu  of  fervent  inanity  cannot  be  given  than  in  the  following 
sentences,  which  conclude  these  **  observations,"  as  the  author  is 
pleased  to  denominate  them.     . 

<<  It  18  supposed  that  an  apology  is  hardly  .necessary  for  amplify- 
ing  thus  on  a  disease  which  has  been  said  t6  **.  pestrOy  two-' 
THIRDS  of  our  population*  ;**  and  which,  as  Mn  Abemethy  has 
obperve4,  "  ha^  7iot  met  with  sufficient  attention^  or  its  principles 
Keen  sirffkiently  UxPLAiitEhJ*^  **  Observdiion^^*^  as*  He  Drarn  says, 
**  is  the  mother  of  arts  and  sciences;  from  wbei^c^  moslf^ycoverieft' 

.— , — , — ■  ■       '  — ^ 1       I  '         ; — 

''*^  *  Besides  the- human  subject,  other  animals  also  suffer  much 
from  coNsuMPTioK,  especially  horses^  dogs,  cats^  monkeys,  'sjidrtdtf 

iirdSiSfc^*'  'i  •  ..\-.         '.  i  '••  >  •  L    .  .    j  « 

L  *        are 
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are  derived.  To  this  we  are  indebted  for  their  progress^  and  by 
this  alone  they  are  brought  to  perfection,^' ' 
.  *•  By  thfSy  therefore,  we  may  hope  to  succeed ;  and  to  this  na- 
tural foundation  we  must  apply^-with  Hippocrates,  and  ^very  other 
lAtentive  and  persevering  observer  of  nature  in  her  various,  yet 
uniform,  operations;  if  we  hope  to  lessen  the  number  of  tbo^e 
CONSUMPTIVE  SACRIFICES,  SO  wcll  described  by  the  Latin  poet) 
where 

'^  Hectic,  and- vo»f  of  strength*  CONSUMPTION  pale 
Preyed  on  tliQir  vitals.  Good's  Lucretius,  b,  6.**» 

**  In  conclusion,  therefore,  remember  the  advice  of  Hippo- 
crates, that  *<^the  patienti  the  attendants^  and — the  physician! 
should  each  do  their  duttI''  wust  be  studiously  followed,  as  the 
only  probable  means  o^  sbcu&ino  an  effect,  so  devoutly  to  be 
wished— by  AW.!"    P.. 61* 

The  writers  on  political  economy  have  neglected  hitherto  to. 
take  horses y  dogSy  cot^y  monkeys,' sgairrels,  birds,  &c,  into  the 
calculation  of  the  English  population.  Mr.  Malthus  may  derive 
an  useful  hhit  from  this  publication^  and  ^^e  doubt  not^  but  that 
in  a  future  edition  of  his  work  on  population,  we  shall  find  a 
proposition  to  extend  the  prizes  of  celibacy  to  bachelor  monkeys, 
spinster  cats^  &c.  The  hin^  to  be  thus  derived  from  the  essay 
before  m,  we  consider  as  the  most  valuable  effect  of  the  work;. 


LAW, 

Art.  XIII.  Jl  Treatise  on  f  Ac  Abase  of  Imws, particularly  ia 
Actions  of  Arrest,  Sfc^  By  James  Pearce,  Gent,,  Attorney 
at  Law.     184  pp.  8vo«     6s.     Sherwood.     1814. 

The  author  informs  us  that  he  is  an  attorney  at  law;  of  .nearly 
twenty  years'  practice,-  in  London^  which  certainly  gives  iiim  a 
full  title  to  write  upon  the  abuses  of  the  laws.  Whether  he 
speaks  from  his  own  experience  or  from  that  of  others  we  know 
noty  but  he  certainly  has  drawn  up  an  account  of  actions, 
arrests^  bailbonds,  &c.  sufficiently  entertaining  to  all  those  who 
are  strangers  to  all  this  dreadful  smithery.  Many  useful  hints 
might  doubtless  be  derived  from  Mr.  Pearce's  suggestions  ;  but 
we  fear  that  practice  in  the  main  must  stand  where  it  was. 
Abuses  never  can  be  avoided  ih  a  free -country,  where  so  many 
rt^ues  must  necessarily  be  conjerucd.  The  remedy  would  be 
^pfse  than  the  disease,       '      ^ 


Art. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

AitT.  XIV-    Elements  of  Pfane  Geometry,  containing  the  Six 
JiTit  Books  of  Euclid,  from  the  Test  of  Dr.  Simson,  with 
Notes,  Additions,  tfc>     By  Thomas  KeUh.    8vo.  pp.  393. 
lOs.  6d.    Longman.   1814. 

This  is  a  Tolume  which  wiU  prove  bighly  usefnl  to  mathema- 
tical students  in  the  first  stage  of  their  progress ;  particularly  to         1 
9ucb  as  have  not  the  advantage  of  an  instructor.    Mr.  K«^hh         ' 
has  very  judiciously  adopted  the  teit  of  Dr«  Simson  as  a  gene« 
rally  received  guide;  and  hit  notes  and  alterations' are  such  as 
are  usually  made  in  die  Cambsk^e  Lecture  rooms.   If  therefore 
the  student  is  unassisted  by  an  academical  tutor,  this  will  prove  a 
very  satisfactory  source  of-  that  koo^vledge^  which)  though  com* 
mon  enough  at  the  University,  he  cannot  supply  from  the  re*" 
sources  of  his  own  observation.    This  volume,  therefore*  may 
be  strongly  recommended  9S  an  useful  and  goodaubsidiary  to  the 
atudy  of  elementary  geometry. 


MISCELI.ANEOU& 

Akt.  XV.  Practical  Hints  to  young  Females.  By  Mrs, 
Taylor,  of  Ongar.  ]2mo.  pp«  165.  5s«  Taylor  and  Hes- 
aey.     181^- 

•  The  duties  of  a  wife,  of  ^  mother ,  and  of  a  mistress  of  a  fa* 
«iily,  are  admirably  pourtrayed,  and  most  successfully  urged,  in 
this  little  volume.  It  is  a  book  that  will  be  placed  in  Uii&  hands 
af  those  who  are  to  fill  these  enviable  situations  with  the  utmpst 
advantage.  The  short  religious  portion  at  the  conclusioil  is 
warm,  aiFectionate,  and  just,  but  not  tinged  with  the  slightest 
gfirit  of  fanaticism. 


'<"./ 
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Letten  addressed  to  the  Riglit  Rer.  the  Lord  Bishop  tt  Loodoiu  in  Vindies. 
tion  of  (he  Unitarians  from  the  Allegatiuns  of  his  Lordship  in  the  Ckatgt  de« 
livcred  to  ihe  Clergv  of  the  Diocese  of  Londoii«  or  his  Lordship's  primafy  Viat*- 
tion.    By  Thomas  BeUhani»  Minister  of  the  Chapel  in  £ssex-«treet.    ds.  6&* 

A  Sermon  preached  in  tlie   Pariah  Church  of  Watford*  Herts*  on  Sandat 

Marchi 
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Marcti  5t  181 5f  6)r  the  Benefit  of  the  Widow  aod  ten  6hiMrea  of  the  Ker.  JT. 
Dennis,  M.  A.  late  Curate  of  Overton,  in  Hampfhtre.  Bj  the  Rev.  XbomAf 
Morgan*  LL.D.  Prebend^rj  uf  Wells,  &c.     4t(i.    39* 

Ttie  Sovereignty  of  God ;  or,  his  Universal  Empire.  Two  Sermotis,  preached 
{n  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Dunstau*!  in  the  West,  Londan.  By  RicbMd,tlojFd» 
A.M.  VkJar.    410.    4s.  * 

The  Saint's -day  Catechism ;  or  Practical  Improvement  (by  Way  oi?  Question 
and  Aoikwer)  of  th«  Festivals  oi  the  AjuMtles  and  Martyrs ;  designed  for  plaia 
People,  and  3'ounger  Members  of  the  united  Church  of  England  and  Ireland. 
B^  John  White  Middietun,  M.A.  formerly  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  Cuiat« 
ot  Nurton-Mider-Haiu,  Somerset,     f  s. 

Account  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Female  Infanticide  In  Gunrat^with  Considtt* 
rations  on  the  Question  of  promoting  the  Gospel  in  Xndift.  By  the  Rev.  Joha 
Cormach,  A.M.  Ministei  of  Stow.     8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Institation  of  the  Lord's  Day*  By  tbt  Hoik  Mid  B«vw 
Heury  Leslie,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  King.    3s. 

Some  Priocipies  of  Civilization :  with  detached  Thoughts  on  the  Promotion  of 
Christiaiiity  in  British  India.  By  Richard  Hey,  Esq.  LL.B.  Utf  Fellow  q£ 
Siduey-Sttssex  College«  Cambridge.    3s. 

Apostolical  Preaching  considered^  or  aa  Fiaminntion  of  St.  Paul's  Episllos* 
,  tro.    10s.  6d. 

A  Review  of  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Korris*s  Attack  on  the  Bible  Society. .  By  the  Bev* 
W.  Deakry ,  B.  D.  F.R.S.  late  Felkrn  of  Triaity  CoUege.  Cambridge.    3s. 

tiemurks  on  the  Effusion  of  the  Fifth  Apocalyptic  Vial,  and  the  late  estraop^ 
dlnary  Restoration  of  the  Imperial  Revolutionary  Covoroment  of  France ;  If 
which  is  added  ot  Mr.  Frere*s  combined  V^icw  of  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel,  Esdra^^ 
and  St.  John.    By  G.  S.  Faber,  B.D.  Hector  of  Long-Newton.    8vo.    2s.  6d. 

.  The  Consistency  of  Human  Operation  with  Divine  Influence  in  Religion :.  a 
SenuoB,  preached  in  tiie  Parish  Ch«reh  9i  St.  Georgo  the  Afartyr^  Qneen<«iaare* 
and  in  the  Chapel  of  the  A^ylttm  for  Fenale  Orpbaass  Lambeth,  i^  the  Rei^ 
Francis  Smith,  A.M.  Rector  of  Greudoo,  Warwickshire,  and  Vicaf  of  £ard<sUgr» 
Herefordshire.    6¥0.     Is. 

The  Truth  to  which  Christ  came  into  the  World  to  bear  Witneu ;  and  tbf 
Testimony  of  Chijsi*s  Contemforariea  to  his  own  Deelaration  of  his  Divinity  ooom 
firmed  by  his  Discourses,  AcUons,  and  Death ;  a  Seimon»  preached  at  Llaoart^ 
and  Carmarthen,  on  September  SOth  and  Onstober  14tfa,  18^4,  before  a  Oenarat 
Meeting  of  the  Clergy  of  the  ArchdeacoBiics  of  Cardigan  and  Carounrthen ; 
ieing  a  Sequel  to  a  Sermon  preached  at  Si.  Pater's^  Ox&ird,  1790.  By  the  Biahc^ 
ff  S>t.  David's.     Is, 

A  Secoud  Address  to  Persoas  calling  themselves  UiuJ»tiaAS»  to  which  is  added* 
a  Postscript  on  the  Succession  of  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  and  i£Ua  for  the  ik^ 
throe  Centuries.    Bv  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's.    6d. 

The  bible  and  iu>thlng  but  the  Bcbkb.  the  Religioaof  tbe  Ch«t«h  of  England, 
beiag  an  Ans^'er  to  the  Letter  of  aa  Uiutaiiaa  Lay-secedor;  with  Note*  and  11^ 
lustrations,  containing  Schleasuer's  Xnierpcetation  of  Pasiagies  of  thfi  If  ew  Testa*- 
meiit  relative  to  the  established  Doctrines  of  Christianity ;  to  which  are  added  ^ 
Postscript  on  the  Aiui<^acimaiiism  of  Newtoa  and  Locke ;  tind  a  Letter  dedicatory 
to  the  iii;ihop  of  Gloucester  oa  the  Divamty  and  AtoneoMMaf  Christ.  By  tha 
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Errata  in  our  la^t  Number. 


Page  S4S  line  12  after  ^  spiriittal'*  read  <<  tbingaP'^ 

23^/or  "  them"  read  •*  man*» 
Sif Jbr  "Instructions'*  read  *'  instruction** 
an        2Sfor  "  form"  read  **  from" 

4S^r  "  Ballus"  read  «  Balbus" 
^5  last  line  but  one ;  read  "  aforda  one  instaiioe  anoog 

taasky  pMeh  prewy  Ibal  j^ 
^6         90 Jar  *«  ignorantly"  read  **  vigourously*** 
S48        95/or  «  departures"  read  "departure'! 
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Art.  I.  Nine  Sermons  on  the  Nature  of  the  Evidence  oh 
^hich  the  Fact  of  our  Lord^s  Resurrection  is  estabtished ;  and 
on  various  other  Subjects.  To  z^hich  is  prefixed  a  DisseHa-- 
Hon  on  the  Prophecies  of  the  Messiah  msp^rsid  among  the 
QentHe^.  By  Samuel  Horsley,  LLD.  F.R.S.F.A.S.  Late 
Lord  Bishop  of  St,  Asaph.    8v6,  9s.   Rivington^*    1^15. 

If,  itk  atntioundng  to  our  readefs  a  publication  which  bears  th« 
M^e  of  Bishop  Horsley,  our  prelimbary  observations  on  the  li* 
f erary  character  of  that  eminent  prelate  should  be  brief,  it  is  be- 
cause the  delineation  has  beeti  so  often  attempted,  that  nothing  is 
left  for  us  to  supply.  We  have  dnly  to  repeat  those  sentimenb^ 
6f  veneration,  which  every  men^ber  of  the  Church  of  England 
must  feelj  for  a  man  to  whom  the  caUse  of  orthodoxy  is  so  highlj 
indebted  ;  we  have  only  to  join  in  tho^  expressions  of  respect^ 
ftHicb  att  setts  and  parties  are  now  willing  to  bestow  on  a  maqt 
t*ho  has  contributed  such  important  accessions  to  theological 
learning.  During  his  life,  his  abilities,  were  too  formidable  not 
io  incur  the  resentment  of  those  who  wefe  opposed  to  him,  ana 
hence  h*  ^Vas  accused  of  credulity,  of  dogmatism,  and  of  illibef- 
ility.  But  if  even  his'  controversial  tracts  be  impartially  peruaedi. 
it  must  be  Acknowledged  that  although  he  wrote  with  a  conviction 
of  the  importance  of  hiaf  caus^  atid  with  a  cotisciousness  of  his 
powers  to  defend  it,  yet  he  displays  a  candour  and  forbearancd 
v^hrch  tho&e  who  refuse  to  admit  would  do  well  to  imitate. 

The  pfesent  Article  leads  us  to  a  particular  consideration  of  thcj 
iierils  of  his  Sef  moni,  tod  here  agafin,  the  testimony  which  we 
feve  dlreddy  botite  to  their  excellence,  will  preclude  a  long  in- 
froduttfou  to  the  cohteiits  of  the  volume  beforef  us.  The  sagacity 
6f  this  able  ditine  in  explaining  the  ^vdvofird  of  the  saCred  vo* 
Juniu^  his  skilt  in  eliciting  some  striKinjf  obscrf rftion  froiu  f^laim 
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and  familiar  passages,  and  above  all  the  vein  of  animated  pietjr 
iivhich  insinuates  itself  throughout  the  body  of  his  argument  are 
too  well  known  to  need  our  commendation.  When  we  cannot 
assent  to  his  interpretations,  we  are  notwithstanding  pleased  with 
their  ingenuity.  Our  judgment  of  the  dbcourses^  now  in  our 
hands,  cannot  be  expressed  more  forciUy  or  truly,  than  in  the 
words  of  the  editor.  That  although  they  are  arranged  from 
scattered  and  mutilated  manuscripts,  ''  Now  that  they  are  ar- 
ranged they  display  the  same  vigour  of  thought,  and  the  same 
masterly  powers  of  expounding  Scripture  as  characterize  his 
father's  other  theological  works.*'  The  duty  remaining  for  us  to 
perform,  is  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  subjects  discussed  by 
the  learned  prelate,  and  to  select  a  few  pass£^es  which  have 
most  stFongly  impressed  us  either  by  the  novelty  of  their  matter 
Or  by  the  energy  of  their  style. 

The .  dissertation  which  precedes  the  other  discourses,  but 
which  was  originally  intended  for  the  pulpit,  was  written  in  con« 
/lexion  with  the  three  discourses  on  the  faith  of  the  Samaritans,* 
published  in  the  second  volume  of  Bishop  Horsley's  Sermons. 
in  the  first  of  these  three  Discourses,  the  Bishop  mtimates  his 
inteiftion  of  entering,  on  a  future  occasion,  into  the  general  ques- 
tion concerning  the  grounds  of  the  general  expectation  enter* 
tained  by  the  Gentiles  of  the  appearance  of  a  Messiah.     This. 
Dissertation  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  completion  of 
bis  plan.    The  position  here  defended  that  the  expectation  of  am 
extraordinary  personage  was  almost  if  not  altogether  universal  at 
the  time  of  our  Saviour's   birth   is  notorious.    To  adopt  the 
language  of  this  eminent  prelate : "  It  may  be  assumed  as  a  princi<» 
pie  which  even  an  infidel  of  candour  would  be  ashanoed  to  denj;^ 
or  if  any  one  would  deny  it,  I  wpuld  decline  all  dispute  with  sucK 
an  adversary  as  too  ignorant  to  receive  conviction  or  too  disin- 
genuous io  acknowledge  what  he  must  secretly  admit."'    Wheu 
the  Bishop    penned  this   sentence,    he   probably    recollected 
that  a  truth  so  generally  received,  was  denied  not  by  an  unbe- 
liever, but  by  one  of  those  who  boast  that  pure  and  rational 
Christianity  is  to  be  found  only  among  themselves.     In  return  to 
ia  question  of  the  Bishop  :  ^  Have  you  forgotten^  have  you  never 
known,  or  would  you  deny,  what  is  not  dented  by  candid  infidels^ 
that  the  expectation  of  a  great  deliverer  or  bene&ctor  of  man« 
lnnd>  was  universal  even  in  the  Gentile  world,  about  the  time  of 
our   Lord's  appearance?"   His  celebrated  Socinian  antagonist 
Priestley  answers  :  '^  This  I  do  very  much  question,  and  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  the  names  of  the  candid  infidels,  who  have  ac- 
knowledged it."    We  are  unable  to  decide  whether  this  assertion 
be  Bsore  conspicuous  for  its  effrontery  or  ignorance,  and  well 
might  Horsley  disdain  to  oifer  a  reply.    If  the  itame  of  a  candid 
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infidel  may  not  inimediately  occur  to  us^  we  can  produce  the  au-^ 
tfaority  of  an  infidel  whom  Priestley,  we  suppose^  would  refu^  ta 
honour  with  that  epithet^  inasmuch  a»  he  declined  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  with  liimself  On  the  historicsll  evidence  of  Christianity  2 
we  allude  to  Gibbon.  Some  of  our  readers  miay  perhaps  re- 
member the  handsome  encomium  which  that  historian  passes  on 
Lowth^  occasioned  by  a  passage  in  one  of  his  Praelectiotis  on  thd 
fourth  Eclogue  of  Virgil. 

In  the  present  Dissertation  the  leanied  prelate  divided  his  ar« 
gument  into  |two  parts :  he  first  shews  from  historical  evidence 
that  the  Gentile  world  even  in  the  darkest  ages  possessed  writteii 
prophecies  concerning  Christ ;  and  secondly  that  these  written 
prophecies  were  the  remains  of  divine  oracles  of  the  earliest 
^es. 

On  the  much  disputed  qtiestioh  of  the  authority  of  the  Sibylline 
oracles  we  hear  the  Bishop  with  pleasure.  After  stating  that  the 
charge  of  forgery  has  been  too  indiscriminately  admitted  with  re* 
spect  to  the  Sibylline  prophecies  quoted  by  the  Christian  fathers^ 
he  passes  on  to  the  testimony  of  heathen  writers.  In  these, 
there  are  indeed  no  quotations  from  the  Sibylline  tett^  because 
the  publication  of  these  Writings  wad  prohibited  Under  pain  of 
deaths  but  from  the  general  argument  of  these  sacred  books  it  is 
clear^  that  they  both  announced  a  general  deliverer>  who  should 
reform  the  manners  of  mankind^  and  also  that  they  foretold  the 
downfall  of  idolatrous  superstition*  The  manner  in  which  the 
Bishop  cites  the  evidence  of  Cicero  as  to  the  latter  point  is  too 
impressive  to  be  given  in  any  language  but  his  own«  The  pas-^ 
sage  refers  to  an  attempt  of  Julius  Caesar  to  attain  from  the  se- 
nate the  title  of  king^  by  producing  a  prophecy  from  the  Cumean 
Sibyl  of  a  universal  monarch  then  expected  to  arise^  and  by  ap*_ 
plying  this  prophecy  to  himself* 

**  The  republican  party  took  the  alarni^  Tully  was  at  that  time 
its  chief  support,  and  his  great  abilities  were  dalled  forth  to  oppose 
this  stratagem  of  the  dictator's  faction*  lii  his  opposition  to  it  he^ 
brings  no  charge  of  falsification  against  those  who  alleged  this  pro- 
phecy. He  denies  Hot  that  ^  prophecy  to  this  effect  was  actually 
cimtained  in  the  Sibylline  books,  to  which  as  a  member  of  the  Au« 
gural  College  he  had  free  access,  and  when  he  allowed  the  existence 
of  the  prophecy  he  was  a  better  politician  than  to  make  the  appli- 
cation of  it  to  Cass&T  the  point  of  controversy^  and  to  risk  the  suc- 
cess- of  his  opj^sition  to  the  schemes  of  Csesar's  party  upon  the 
precarious  success  of  that  particular  question^  Confessing  the 
prophecy  he  knew  it  to  be  impolitic  to  attempt  to  apply  it  to  any 
but  a  Roman,  and  applying  it  to  a  Roman  it  had  been  difficult  to 
^raw  it  away  from  Caesar.  He  therefore  takes  another  ground. — 
Having  granted  that  the  prophecy  was  fairly  alleged  by  the  oppo^ 
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site  party  ftcm  the  SibyHine  lKml»,le  atleAiptt  to  overthpoWiitl^ 
OFedit  9f  the  prophecy  by  a  genetdl  aeiaek  on  the  credit  of  the  bools# 
in  which  H  wad  found.  He  affirms  that  these  Sibylline  oracles  weref 
1K>  prophecies.  His  argument  is>  that  in  the  Writings  of  the  Sibyl 
DO  marks  are  to  be  found  of  phrenzy  or  disorder  wliich  the  heath ena 
conceived  to  be  the  necessary  state  of  every  prophet's  mind  while 
he  prophesied  because  the  prophets  of  theif  oracular  temples  af- 
fected it.  But  these  books,  he  says,  carified  su^h  evident  lA&tks  ot 
art  and  study,  particularly  in  the  regular  strd^tute  of  th^  Verse  ad 
proved  that  it  wa^  tihe  work  of  it  writer  who  had  the  full  poQsseSftfon 
of  his  faculties,  Ifhis  statement  of  Tullj^'smay  bt  coiYeet,  butt  hi* 
cenclu^on  is  e^oneous,  at  leai^t  it  mudV  appear  so  t^  us  who  take 
our  notions  of  prophetic  ityfe  ftota  the  ^ecimei»  whicb  the  ftibte^' 
furnishes:  for  the  ti^ue' prophets  were  never  nn^eded  or  distdrbed- 
in  the  natural  use  and  possession  of  their  faculties  by  the  divine  inD' 
pulse^  'their  faculties  were  not  distfarbed  but  ej<6it^d  and  invigo- 
rated ;  and  in  the  most  anknaled  of  the  sacred  prepheeies  we  find 
what  might  be .  the  natural  character  of  the  prophetic  style,  forcev 
elevation  and  sudden  transition,  we  find  beside,  an  exquisite  art  of 
composition  and  a  wonderiiil  regularity  of  versification,  liowevelr- 
the  Roman  critic  having  provecf,  as  he  imagined,  froni  tlmt  circtim* 
stance  that  these  Sibylline  oracles  were  no  prophecies,  concludes  his 
whole  argument  with  tliis  edifying  remark :  *  Let  us  theti,'  say^ 
he,  *  adhere  to  the  prudeiit  practice  of  our  ancestors,  let  otf  teetir 
the  Sibyl  in  religious  privacy :  these  writings  are  indeerf  rather  caf- 
culated  to  eitin^sh  thtfA  to  propagjrfe  supenfstitlon.'  TWs*  testf-^ 
mony  is  above  afi  e^fcccptiort.  TuWy,  a*  art  augtw/  bati  fr«^  dcce^  t& 
the  bobk  in  question.  It  eaiMot  be  doubted  ihat  he  #oidd  inipfov^ 
Itis  opportunitt^ ;  for  he  watf  a*  nian  of  exquishe  laef e^  of  madv 
leatned  curiosity,  and'  with  these  endowments  of  a  v«ty  reHgiotv 
turn  of  mind;  it  is  cec^pn  therefore  that  he  speaks  up6n  the  best^ 
information,  and  he  is  (ne  V9or«  to  be  predited  as  thi»  frank  eohfes^ 
sion  fell  from  him  in  the  heat,of  a  political  debate,  m  which  ho  t^cfe 
an  interested  part.*'  P.  15* 

We  should  have  cited  some  ej^traCfs  from  the  Bisliop^s  explana- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Eclogue  of  Virgil,  if  the  subject  of  tliat 
poem  had  not  so  frequently  been  discussed.  Thougfi  on  the  sup^ 
position  that  it  refers  to  tlie  oracles  of  the  Cumeait  Sibyl  re- 
specting the  Messiah  it  may  be  obscure  ;  ytet  on  any  ofher  sup* 
position  it  i«  unintelligible. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  second  division  of  bis'Surgument  thut 
the  prophecies^  cttrrent  in  the  Gemtitte  world  wer^  ^gdleots  ol 
prophecies  delivered  in^  the  paitviarehsd  agev,  the  finsbop  enters 
into  an  examit^ation  of  the  acCniil  state  of  feligipon  betw«m  liM 
first  appearance  of  idolatry  and  the  ihsttitUfiott  fit  Ac^  ^«fri!^ 
Chun  h  by  Moses.  He  shews  that  tlie  progire^  of  i*^feftyy  M^i 
gradual,  and  that  prophetic  ilFnmination  might  be  votrcfasrfed  to 
particular  iudividuals  in  the  Geatite  world  after  idDhitrouy  worship) 

had 


h^d  e9imd  gcoiuHi*    Of  tld^  ^f^ct  hsi  prodaca^  two  iaf»twice«  iim 
POie  ^  job  J  ih»  joibw  ifi  Bala9i». 

''  That  Job  wa9  9,  prophet  is  to  universally  confessed  that  k  |s 
needless  to  iweW  upoo  the  proof  of  it.  He  was  a  prophet  in  the 
■{declining  age  pf  the  patriarchal  Church,  ia  the  intervs^  between 
£sau«  from  whom  he  was  descended,  and  Moses  whom  he  pre- 
ceded)  ai^  h^  prophesied  in  9  country  where  the  sun  and  mpoipL 
were  worshipped.  In  this  idolatrous  country  he  prophesied  of  th^ 
Red€iem^r,  and  it  is  ^  circumstance  that  deserves  particular  utteij- 
tion,  that  he  prophecies  of  the  Redeemer  not  without  manifest  al* 
j^sipn  to  thj^  divinity  of  his  nature,  and  express  mention  of  the  re« 
^urrection  fis  the  effect  of  bis  redemption ;  two  arljcles  of  our  creed 
which  w^  are  told  with  great  cQi^fidenc^  are  niodern  innovations^ 
whe^ea^  we  find  th.em  not  only  in  the  Jewish  prophets,  byt  iu  far 
more  s^cuinX  prophets  of  ji  more  ancient  Church.'*  P.  7I» 

in  hki  reiBarks  00  die  cboFacter  of  Balaam,  Bishop  Horsley 
maintains  a.  priniciplc, which-  be  always  defended  withsuccess,  that 
supernatural  gifts  any  more  tban  ordinary  athitnments  are  not  be^ 
stowed  in  proportion  to  the  moral  wortb  of  the  individual.  Wq 
Jiave  only  to  express  oyr  regi^  that  the  Essay  was  not  completed, 
^ince  myql?  ii?tereiiting  «fia4ter  woiM  have  eiuggestefl  itstlf  to  th^ 
^9fned  author  if  be  b«d  entered  wto  a  minute  djscussioa  of  thQ 
jp^tri^rch^  tr^^tions  cui:reiU  in  tbe  Eastern  world* 

Of  tbe.  S/9rmoaj»  whicb  accompai^j  thi»  Pjis^ertation,  four  mj^ 
HQ  {h^  evid<$nce  ^f  ttb^e  tj^cit  of  the  re^MF^ectioiei.  Oq  a  jBuJI»ject  so 
i)w>f oN^ly  «ilt»d  WA  wcht  exjiecl:  aotbing  of  os^inaJity,  but  it 
^was  Biiihop  Hi^dey$  laleat  to  &«f  contnoa  tUiiga  in  a  mwanet 
peculiar  to  himself.  Among  tke  m»»y  dw^pmitions  on  tbig 
&iiid«nieiital  article  of  the  Christian's  faith,  there  is  a  Sermon  by 
Dr.  Priest^«y  in  wluieh  Ifce  e? ideiiee  ia  stated  with  great  persm. 
ctiity.  Bi**  ripthing  wiM  shew  tfte  superiority  of  the  orthock)x 
faith  over  thie  tenets  of  the  Materialist  and  tbe  Socinian^  tban  g 
comparison  of  that  Discourse  with  those  of  Horsley.  We  can- 
not resist  the  pI;easMce  of  presenting  our  readers  with  the  ^ishop'^ 
itttrodMction :  for  tfie  warmth  of  its  j^ety  it  in  wortliy  of  a  Fatliec 
of  the  primitive  Cbivcb  i  it  i&iufefior  only  to  tbe  i^iniated  rea^ 
^ning  of  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles, 


(4 


The  pcop  ftDdpiUar  of  tlie  Christian's  bq)e  (wbiob  heiaf  enot 
removi^d  the  ivhole  building  would  giye  way)  is  tbe  great  even^ 
which  we  at  tRis  season  commemorate,  the  resuprectibn  of  our 
I^ord ;  jn^omqch  that  thje  evidence  of  the  fact  may  properly  be 
considei:ed  as  tbje  seal  of  his  pretensions,  and  of  the  expectation  of 
his  followers.  If  notwithstanding  the  pure  and  holy  life  which 
Je&tfsled,  the  sublipaityof  the  doctrines  which  he  t^iught,  and  the 
n^tuwal  eice^Ience  of  thm  duties  wbieh  he  enjoined ;  if  afber  all  tb^ 
miracles  which  he  performed  he  was  at  last  ^aatoa  of  4hat  God  t« 
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whose  service  his  life  had  been  devoted,  if  his  soul  was  at  last  left 
in  hell,  and  the  Holy  One  was- suffered,  like  a  common  man,  the 
prey  pf  worms  and  putrefaction,  then  truly  is  our  preaching  vain, 
and  your  faith  is  vain.  It  is  to  no  purpose  that  we  exhort  you  to 
sacrifice  present  interests  to  future  hopes,  to  renounce  the  gratifi- 
cations of  sense  for  those  promised  enjoyments  in  the  presence  of 
Qod,  to  rely  on  his  atonement  for  the  pardon  pf  involuntary  of- 
jfences,  and  to  trust  to  a  continual  supply  of  the  Holy  Spirit  pro-i 
portioned  to  the  temptations  the  world  presents.  Jt  is  to  no  pur- 
pose that  ye  submit  to  a  life  of  mortification  and  constraint,  pf  war- 
fare w^th  the  world  and  of  conflict  with  the  sensual  appetite.  It 
is  to  no  purpose  that  ye  stand  in  jeopardy  every  hour,  in  painful 
apprehension  of  the  wiles  of  the  great  deceiver,  the  treachery  of 
your  own  unguarded  hearts  and  the  sallies  of  unconquered  appe- 
tites. *  If  Christ  be  not  risen  from  the  dead,'  all  promises  that  are 
^ade  to  you  in  his  name  are  vain,  and  the  contempt  of  the  present 
97jorld  is  folly.  If  Christ  be  not  risen  from  the  dead,  the  conse- 
quence ipust  either  be  that  be  was  an  impostor,  and  that  this  whol^ 
(doctrine  was  a  fraud,  or  if  the  purity  pf  his  life  might  screen  hini 
from  so  foul  an  imputation,  and  the  truth  of  his  pretension^  be  supr 
posed  consistent  with  a  fiiilure  bf  his  predictions  in  the  most  impor- 
tant article,  you  would  only  have  in  him  a  discouraging  example  of 
liow  little  estimation  in  the  sight  of  God  is  the  utmost  height  of 
virtue  to  which  human  nature  can  attain.  If  neither  the  unspotted 
sanctity  of  our  Saviour's  character,  nor  his  intimate  union  with  the 
first  principle  of  life  itself,  could  give  him  a  deliverance  from  the 
bonds  of  deaths  what  hope  for  us  who  have  neither  claim  nor  plea 
but  what  is  founded  on  the  value  of  the  Redeemer's  sufferings  ;  no 
union  with  God  but  what  we  enjoy  as  the  worshippers  of  his  in- 
i::arnate  Son*  But  beloved, '  Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead  and  he^ 
come  the  first  fruits  of  them  that  slept.'  His  resMrrectton  was  the 
liccomplishpient  both  of  the  ancient  pr<^hecie&  and  of  his  own  prer 
^ction ;  .a  decl^u^tion  on  the  part  of  God  that  the  great  atone* 
nient  was  accepted ;  an  attestation  to  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's 
ooctrine  and  of  his  high  pretensions ;  a  confirmation  of  the  hopes  of 
his  followers,  which  renders  it  no  less  unreasonable  as  the  case 
stands,  to  doubt  of  tlie  ultimate  completion  of  his  largest  promise3 
than  it  would  have  been  to  hope  had  his  promises  been  actually 
^und  t9  &il  in  so  principal  an  instance.'*  Jr.  125. 

We  are  incliQed  to  assent  to  the  opinion  of  Bishop  Horsley  that 
ifae  body  with  which  Christ  rose  was  immaterial^  though  we  know 
{hat  many  able  divines  holid  a  contrary  opinioq. «  Sincje  the  re- 
j^urriectioD  of  Christ  is  a  pljsdge  of  our's,  it  may  reasonably  be  in- 
iferrei)  that  a  similar  change  was  effected  ip  his  natpral  body  to 
jtha^  >ybi.cji  wiU  h,ereafte|r  ^ake  place  in  the  bodies  pf  his  tnie 
^iscipljes.  Th^e  ip^nner  in  which  the  Bishop  draws  (lis  argu- 
ffkfint  t9  its  prpper  termiDation  is  jdistinguished  for  eI(BvatioD  of 
ifl^tipi^i^t  and  lapguage,  - 
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**  Would  you  now  ask  why  Jesus,  after  his  resurrection  was  not 
.sondered  viisible  to  all  the  people.  WJUl  you  not  rather  stand  aghast 
^t  the  impiety  of  the  question  j?  Ask  why  Gpd  is  of  purer  eyes 
ihan  to  behold  iniquity?  Ask  why  he  who  conversed  with 
Abraham,  as  a  man  talLeth  with  his  friend,  conversed  not  but  in 
judgment  with  the  vile  inhabitants  of  Sodom  ?  Ask  why  Moses  obly 
of  all  the  congregation  was  allowed  to  enter  .into  the  thick  darkness 
where  God  was  ?  The  appearances  to  the  jostles  after  the  resur- 
rection were  of  the  same  kind  with  the  appearances  in  the  earliest 
nges  of  the  patriarchs,  and  to  the  chosen  rulers  of  the  Jenrish  nation. 
He  who  to  converse  with  Abraham  veiled  his  glory  in  a  traveller'a 
disguise :  he  who  appeared  to  Joshua  under  the  walls  of  Jericho 
in  the  habit  of  a  warrior,  with  his  sword  ready  drawn  for  the  attack ; 
Jie  who  was  seen  by  Gideon  and  Manoah  in  the  human  focm;^  the 
same  shewed  himself  at  the  sepulchre  to  Mary  JVfagdalene  in  the 
form  of  a  gardener ;  to  the  two  disciples  at  £mmaus  m  a  wayfaring 
man  ;  to  the  eleven  separately  or  altogether  in  various  forms  atya- 
nous  times ;  upon  every  occasion  in  the  manner  of  his  appearance 
manifesting  his  exaltation^  and  yet  finding  means  to  anbrd  them 
satisfactory  proofs  Chat  ^be  wfOi  the  same  Jesus  who  had  died.*' 
P-213. 

Among  ^he  remaining  Discourses  of  this  voliinie^  we  were 
particularly  attracted  b;  the  two  last^  pn  the  eKtraoFdinary  and 
orclinary  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  former  of  these* 
iin  idea  of  the  Bishop  will  probably  be  deemed  fanciful^  that 
ibe  appearance  of  the  fiery  tongue  whkh  descended  on  the 
Apostles  continued  visible  on  the  head  of  each  when  he  came 
abroad  to  address  the  multitude.  The  latter  discourse  we  want 
words  to  praise  in  a  manner  equ^i  to  its  excellence ;  we  are 
tempted  to  join  in  the  panegyric  which  Scaliger  passed  on  an 
ode  of  Horace^  that  he  ^i^ould  rather  have  been  its  author  than 
king  of  Arragon. 

From  the  great  popularity  which  the  Sermons  of  this  learned 
prelate  haye  experienced^  we  are  inclined  to  acquiesce  in  an 
-opinion  advanced  by  him^  that  a  discussion  of  difficult  and  am* 
biguous  texts  may  be  rendered  interesting  to  the  unlettered.  He 
thought  and  thought  justly^  that  these  disquisitions  might  be  such 
B8  would  find  their  way  not  only  into  the  libraries  of  the  Jeamedj 
i)Ut  into  the  closets  of  the  devout ; 

M  Quqd  leger^t  tereretque  yintim  put|h'cus  u^^ 
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^MQNG  the  phcenom^na  of  these  wild  m^  turi]oileiit  l» 
fu^ely  \o  be  accouQted  an  e[xic  poem  in  twenty-four  captos, 
:^bicb  io^U  for  its  author  on^  of  that  tremendous  famHy  who 
l^v^  call^ijl  fortjb  a^  q.^c^  the  wonder  and  the  execration  of  tbp 
Hge.  £udQ\ye4  .v\ith  a  ^eniu^  as  compandin^^  aiicl  a  penetration 
ittU  mox^  j^oi^mi^  tii,a»  tba^  ojf  ^Jajpoleon  him'sejf,  l}e  h^d  long 
witbdiawn  fitom  tbt?  aceqes  of  activie  life^  and  ba^  rf  poiintcecj  \^ 
aliegmnce  to  that  imperial  ^rpne^  th^  founclatjpns  (^  ^l^icti  jbi^ 
bimself  had  laid.  Not  the  o&i:  <^  a  J/^f^iioj^  9f>u)4  )pf)|^ 
him  to  become  the  support  of  a  tyranoy  nv'hich  ^§  ^^^t^>  fs^ 
fhoMjgh  that  tyrant  was  a  brother.  Atdent  in  bi^  loyi^  <qI  si  iCQ? 
ipantic,  perhaps  even  a  ferocious  lib^cty^  ijicien  wi^a  a  w&ior 
jutionist  from  principle^  a  character  which  neither  the  tiea  .of 
private  affection,  nor  the  splendour  of  public  power  have  ever 
tempted  hw .  W  ab^pi^.  W^tevfir.  n^y  b|y.e  l|;>e^o  his  crimes, 
they  faaye  b/eiep.  cpuj^i^^i^l:  at  le^st;^avd  fhpugh  .^nriched  \irith 
plunder  aqd  atoJn^  ?^'ith  blQod>  bis  hands  hay^  fought  for 
po  other  tk^V^t,  U»a9  A^  #?n"n  of  jiappbin^m.  Under  this 
8pellhis,brQtl;;er  ip  V9^y  %t  bpujpicl,  apd  Lucien  is  his  sup^ 

Sorter  juad  guidf ;  bpt  ^^Oj^d  hf  b<^ ^t  his  chajin^,  and  re^establjSli 
imsetf  in  aU  bis  fori9?er  pp^er,  ^e  dojul^t^not  tb^t  Lucien  w^j 
fgain  retire .  tP.  V.V»  Tii§cv3|uip^  of  ^uii  talte  refi^jge  even  in  tj^j 
host^  iaiandi>  .;w4  f^r  ^h^  hoJ9^§e  tp  tM  dhripe  of  .th(5  ^j^ 
iifhich  be  riP^^d  tp  pia  \)e£pfe  mje  ijraiexifil  i^brone. 

The  subject  of  the  poem  is  the  fall  of  the  e,inpji;e  of  ^^ 
lAOdiards,  which  ^%^  avefj^rpvyn  \>y  f^if^]$jp^^^  on  the  caj^re 
of  thdr last  kipg  De§ic||?riu?.  But ho.w  ;ev^  mjtpfe^Un^  si^ch  fin"  ^fppk 
m^y  be  to  tbeidstoriii^,  yiithr^rxl  tp  the  pjjfl'iig?  ij^bcl?  itprpMc5u.G^ 
on  the  poliiical  ev^j^^of  ^}xwf^4  kis^  b^  up  ^^pjS  ^.^^l^^i:t  sij||t 
cioa^itLy '  kiiteresUAg  for  an  ^^  PP^.IP;  0ur  ppi^t  ip  orcJer  to 
reader  it  auteeryi/wt  po  \Li^  fWfff??^^  ^>^<fer9  it  Mp^,^r  tljig 
view  of  religion,  and  by  repres^iji^g  Pesip^rlv^  ^^  Uije  g^e^tefr 
enemy  of  the  Chur.^l^y  and  Charles,  as  tne  most  strenuous  c^ 
fender  of  tli^  I^ope,  endeavours  to  establibb  hiji  great  moral 


M  Ni  leg  pprtes  denfer,  ni  leflt  foibles  mortels 
Ke  pr^vaudroDt  jamais  sur  I'EgUse  ^hretienne 


»» 


Considered  in  this  point  of  vie  w^  the  poem  of  Charlemagne  might 
dbubtless  have  been  both  instructive  and  useful.  For  the  moral 
wnlch  it  inculcates^  and  the  truth  which  it  represents^  are  of 

^  such 
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sucH  a  Qatiim  as  to  interest  aU  the  Cbristiw  WArld*  L^f 
Milton, '  I?U  purpose  is  to  vindicate  jdie  n'^ys  of  Qpd  tp  11199^ 
Co  shew  the  triumfA  of  religion^  and  tl^e  ppw^r  of  the  ^los^ 
Highest.  ,  At  ihe  same  tipxe  it  nuist  he  copfes^c)  that  t^ie  fabl^ 
»vhich  conveys  this  morale  and  the  narratiou  ^bich  develops 
iiku  truth,  are  by  no  means  intere»tii^  in  then^selves.  llie 
reader,  as  he  proceeds,  never  ceases  to  perci9>y.e  t^^  the  fidelitji 
^  the  historian  is  sacrificed  to  the  ma^qation  of  t||ie'  pqet  { 
that  events  are  feigned,  circumstances  fctrged^  911^  character^ 
misrepresented;  that  neitlier  the  Pope  uor  Desi<^rius,  ^^ 
Charles,  SM«  by  any  means  what  the  pc>«t  xi'oulfl  represent  them  \ 
that  the  king  of  the  Lombards  in  waging  war  against  the  I^oqi^i^ 
Pontiff  liad  no  other  object,  but  the  recoy>ery  of  kV^^  ^^#^s^ 
which  th6  Pope  had  usurped,  or  at.  the  hest,  ^i^ich  against  ^U 
show  of  right  ^had  been  wrested  from  (be  LwiMf 4?  ^  J^^PWj 
and  conferred  upon  the  Holy  See;  tha(t  Chiles  w^s  led  i^ta 
the  war  neither  by  the  love  of  religion  nar  re^p^  Ho  ^p  P^ftti^S 
that  he  was  lieapikig  injuries  upon  Vbe  very  in;^n  >vbQ^  4^P^^M^ 
he  li^  ^Jishouoiired,  and  whose  projects  he  h94  forwardad^  j^ 
}ong  as  it  suited  his  ambitioijis  views ;  tli^t  the  Pop^  i^  calling 
on  Charlemagne  to  assist  hin»  against  the  L^bar<;U,  h;|d  n^ 
other  views  but  the  maintenance  of  those  cla^qi^  w!^ich  for  ^ 
maiiy  ages  causes  I  the  annals  jof  the  world  to  be  wrUtep  i^  \>^9f>A$ 
and  cast  a  shadow  of  xlisgrace  e.ven  upon  tb^  pM^ity  pf  r4igio^« 
How  then  can  we  approve  and  adovire  the  hero  o^th^poex^ 
engagii^  in  such  a  war  i  How  can  we  agKee  wijth  thp  pQOt  i«^ 
oonsidering  it  as  a  triumph  of  ihe  Church  i  How  c$in  V^'e,rejo^ 
at  the  victory,  of  Charles,  at  the  fall  of  IXesidefiu?  ? 

.  It  is  not  so  that  Tasso  or  even  Voltaire  have  tre9te4  t||ie .  ^i;b- 
ject  of  their  poems.  The  truth  of  history  b^s  he^Dvli^'^JJi^ 
preserved  both  in  the  Henriade  and  in  .the  Cierus^.^^/V^  i  ai^fl 
the  vei^  few  deviations  do  not  disgu?ft  the  read^f  l^y  t^i^ 
evident  falsdiiood.  Tasso's  hero  is  a;:^  good  a#  h^  ^  &t^  >  |^ 
valour,  his  prudence,  hia  piety,  his  religio|i,  mri^  ^V'^  ^S-ir^f 
man  nuist  admire,  and  for  whvdi  e^very  bistQri;a^  nv^st  giya  \i\sqf 
credit.  Voltaire  represepts  bis  hero  also  great  ^d  ^jpai^l:^!^  .^v^ 
in  his  weaknesses ;  the  truth  of  hiiitory  is  mpat  f^U>f^lly  pr^« 
served,  and  the  very  canto  on  the  loves  of  Henry  ^qd  G5i|>rjelljs^ 
is  perhaps  that  which  pleases  th^  most  in  tb^  W.l^Q^  ^ei^ja^^. 
Ii>  both  these  poem$,  the  reader  nstust  r^jpic;^  ;U  tjie  $ji|ic(^^ 
uhich  crowns  the  efforts  of  their  several  heroes,  apf^  theip^erj^T 
sition  of  Providence  pl^ea^es  him  the  more  as  it  JAisM^te^  ly/i  own 
feelings  and  expectations.  And  yet  the  subject  pf  tb^  t^enria^lftv 
is  in  itself  as  much,  and  perhaps  muph  njiojie  m^^  (^K  H^  $^P 
poem  than  that  of  Churlen\agne. 

«  The  M^hoie  poem  b^ore  us^  in  a  gre^t  qi^^c9j  ^^SUk.  \yp9W. 

the 
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tbe  dismission  of  tbe  Lombard  Princess  by  Chartes^  and  the 
recall  of  his  first  wife  i^delinde.     But  such  a  step^  far  from 
awaking  our  sympathy^  excites  our  indignation.     It  is  our  own 
ilenry  VIII.  murdeiing  one  wife>  to  commit  adultery  wkfa  ano- 
ther.    Our  poet  considers  Arm61ie  as  a  second  wife  to  Charles> 
after  his  divorcement  of  Adelinde.    This  indeed  is  Muratori's 
opinion*    But  neither  Muratori^  nor  any  other  historian  assertS) 
that  Charles  dismissed  this  second  wife  for  the  sake  of  resuming 
the  first  whom  he  had  divorced.     All  other  historians  consider 
this  Lombard  Princess  as  the  first  wife  of  Charlemagne.     The 
Pope  Stephen  III.  (tlvough  Mr.  Gibbbn  calls  him  Stephen  IV.) 
had  most  violently  opposed  the  marriage.     He  foresaw  the 
diminution  of  bis  temporal  power^nd  the  Lombards  were  branded 
by  the  appellation  horrida,  perfidA  nee  dicenda  fatentmima 
naiiom  Longobardorum,  to  whom   he   imputed  the  first  ori- 
gin of  leprosy^  and  whose  alliance  he  denounces  as  unlawfiil  and 
ctirsed  on  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  But  Bertha  the  mo- 
ther of  Charles^  was  not  deterred  by  this  violent  denunciation  of 
the  Pope.   She  went  in  person  to  ask^  obtain,  and  accompany  into 
France  the  daughter  of  Desideriiis>  as  a  wife  for  her  soru     The 
marriage  was  celebrated  with  pomp ;  but  the  fickle  disposition 
at  Charks  was»  soon  tired  of  a  beauty  that  had  lost  all  charms 
ivith  its   novelty.     After  two  years   marriage,   the   Lombard 
Princess  sine  erimine  nllo  was  remanded  to  her  father ;  aqd 
new  wives  and  concubines  to  the  number  of  nine  established  in 
the  family  of  the  emperor  the  right  of  polygamy  and  concubinage, 
Bor  did  the  Roman  Pontiffs  dare  to  make  any  represeutatioa 
upon  so  flagrant  a  breach  of  all  moral  and  Christian  law* 
'   Our  poet  to  induce  Charles  to  dismiss  the  Lombard  Princess, 
cmptbys'the  wiM  expression  of  the  mad  Orlando,  and  the  per«* 
sitasions  of  an  old  monk,  but  with  such  a  character  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  could  be  of 
any  avail.    Indeed  if  he  had  been  left  to  liimself  he  would  have 
pursued  the  same;  perhaps  even  a  more  venial  course.    He 
would  have  avoided  both  hypocrisy  and  inconsistency^  but  while 
Ae  poet  wraps  him  in  the  cloak  of  religion,  and  represents  him 
as  a  real  penitent^  at  the  very  time  that  he  is  plunging  deeper 
and  deeper  into  concubinage  and  polygamy ;  his  hero  exhibits 
the  union  of  hypocrisy  and  vice,  and  while  he  gratifies  the  ambi- 
tion, and  forwards  the  viewa  of  the  Pope^  he  reaches  the  very 
.acm6  of  human  depravity. 

How  then  can  we  avoid  being  di^usted  wi^  the  fiftli 
canto,  in  which  this  monarch  dismisses  Arm61ie  i  How  can  we 
sympathize  with  the  poet,  who  introduces  us  to  the  cloisters 
where  the  forgotten  Adelinde  had  retired  ?  How  ciua  we  ediare 
^e  tender  feelings  of  patgrnal^a^ection  tp;Mrards  Emma^  when 
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we  Icnow,  much  too  perfectly  for  the  interest  6f  tlie  poem,  that 
Charles  was  never  a  father  before  the  divorce  of  Arm^lie,  and 
this  even  on  the  supposition  that  the  Lombard  Princess  was  the 
second  and  not  the  first  wife  of  the  French  epiperor?  These 
events  which  have  never  bad  place  except  in  the  imugination  of 
the  poet^  weaken  the  interest  of  a  fable  so  manifestedlj  contra* 
dieted  by  history.  It  is  true  that  a  certain  liberty  must  be 
allowed  to  the  poets  in  feigning  events^  and  supposing  circum- 
stances^  to  render  still  more  striking  the  characters  of  their  heroes, 
and  the  truth  oi  their  moral ;  but  this  liberty  is  still  circum« 
scribed  by  certain  rules^  and  at  all  events  it  must  be  so  employed, 
as  to  increase  our  interest^  and  not  to  shock  our  credulity. 

Now  ill  Charlemagne  the  reader  sees  a  subject  which,  though 
fundamentally  historical^  treated  widiout  any  regard  to  the  truth  of 
history^  contrary  to  the  plan  pursued  in  the  Gerusalemme,  the 
Henhade  and  the  Lusiade,  be  sees  that  this  deviation  of  historj 
does  not  tend  to  exalt  the  extenial  majesty  of  the  Christian  religion, 
but  to  promote  the  temporal  cause  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  Thejx>et 
indeed  by  this  strange  union  of  history  and  romance^  has  followed 
more  the  spirit  of  ancient  mythology^  than  the  august  simplicity  of 
the  Ciospel^  by  mixing  up  the  interests  of  true  religion  with  the 
mummeries  of  the  Romish  Church,  has  violated  all  those  rules 
.of  criticism^  by  which  alone  a  distinction  can  be  made  between 
truth  and  falsehood ;  between  the  deities  of  Homer,  and  the 
Almighty  of  Milton. 

And  all  this  at  a  time,  when  the  visible  head  of  the  Catholic 
religion .  is  endeavouring  to  institute  the  same  maxims  of 
iatolerance,  and  the  same  principles  of  bigotry,  which  might 
succeed,  as  ii^deed  they  did  during  the  dark  ages,  but  which 
must  awaken  the  indignation  of  the  nineteenth  century.  1  he 
fe-^establishment  alone  of  the  deadly  inquisition,  the  ridicul6t|f 
persecution  of  the  Free  Masons,  and  the  recognition  ?^f  the 
principles- laid  down  by  Bellarmine,  make  too  striking  a  contrast 
with  the  views  of  the  poet,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  poem. 

Nearly  the  same  thing  must  be  jsaid  of  the  details.  The  quar* 
rel  concerning  the  \vorship  of  imagei^,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Iconoclastes,  forms  perhaps  the  greatest  engine  of  the  poem. 
The  poet  from  the^^very  beginning  acquaints  the^  reader,  that  the 
antipathy  of  the  Px>pe  against  the  Lombards  arose  from  their 
having  entered  into  .an  alUance  with  the  emperor  of  Constant 
tinople,  who  having  espoused  the  dogmes  impurs,  as  he  calls 
jthem,  of  the  Iconoclastes,  had  become  the  greatest  enemy  of 
the  Church  of  Jlome.  ^ifX  jthis  doctrine  of  the  Iconoclastes, 
though  '4  inay  haye  interested  Hadrian,  who  wished  for  am 
jOipportunity  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  emperor,  is  not  in 
|l^e|f  }  pe^ure  of  sjuiQcient  consequence  as  to  interest  the 

whole 
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fin  dismisBion  of  the  Lombard  PrineeM  by  C»   B- 
recall  of  his  first  wife  Adelinde.     But  auch^     ^ 
BwakiDg  our  sympathy,  escites  oiir  indignauc^     M 
Henry  VIII.  mardeihig  one  wife,  to  ^"^  i-f    ^ 
ther.     Our  poet  considers  Arni^lie as  ^iif%    ^ 
after  his  divwcement  of  Adelinde.    "^^ffg'    f- 
©pinioD.     Bat  neither  Miiratori,  noi>; ^?|.|     S 
that  Charles  dismissed  this  xcooAuj^f^  ^  T 
lire  first  whom  he  had  di  '.l'0  9-%*-t 

Am  Lombard  Princess  ai  '/  fi  tf-% 

Pope  Stephen  lil.  (ihougu  ^vr.yH  |  J  | -'    * 

.        :.^iiiUi*' 

Ij  the  appellation  ^"""'y/^^f 


bad  most  violently  i.,.         ,>.-r-^^ 
diminution  of  his  temporal  ■.  ^JtSS  if 

„ .^ ■y-iit'  ^tfi^i 

gin  of  leprosy,  and  y' Jr  -4Prifiee, 

cnrsed  on  the  author^  '  .^(, 

ther  of  Charles,  v/^  jSjA  de  la  marpbe  sasrea  i 

the  Pope.   She  '  ^ix  ciiait  it  Iew«  sBorts 

France  the  da-        ^it,  i'^hncft^  ^  c(t»fn^  d*  nov  evft 

marriage  w'      ji;  Toijt-puieeaat  I'ipiage  reverie : 

of  Charle-   ^/^Wr'ble  flpeqtacle  tiSrezrvom  4  me^  y^f^t 

with  iip     '''"       Arrets?,  ijielhcjH-eiix!' 

PrinCT     oil  <■'*'■*  '^  P^teiv  d'u^e  voi;t  ii)spir$e ; 

fcto  fr"''^  caline  et  suvtie,  et  ses  cheteux,  t)lB8chij, 
j^  i^j  pccents  douiouvcux,  4a  d&narche  ^tsuree 

^Jacent  soudain  le  cceui:  des  soldats  interdftt. 

KXIV. 
¥  lis  fie  Iroitbicnt :  honteux,  tgaroi,  Ifterdus, 
^u  LampW  en  murmurant  ite  atteignatt  lei  portfs: 
U«  saiiaX  pris  du  seuil  arrets  leuis  c«hoite«, 
A  tiQHf  4es  cfi^tffigxiotis.  ees  trails  »Qnt  inconsus, 
?^  iQPgs  cllfiyp«*  trpspvB  flc*(eiit  stft  SfW  .wnfJtW. 

,Sfl  livirffi  figW* 
Et^ncelle  iJLP^  fi^W'  4>4  eQursuu*  ^o'^ctifJ. 
Ttiisnt  cpfttrp  Icfl  grecs  sfls  Iftrge  ciineterre, 
11  f' oppose  a  I^ui;Xi|i.te  ;  et  Qon  di^cours  t'ptal 
Vers(;tianst^us,lec(£urssaregesu9guinairer"  VqJ.  J,  ^.  ].^ 

It  is  a  ptly  ^lat  so  auuw  beauu4'ul  versus,  fyr  eame  of  (}iem  or* 
Ecaily  so,  iliouU  be  ijunt  u]iui)  ea  urelched  a  iliuugfat. .  itia 
vvifleiit  tkst  iQ  so  doing,  our  poet  ha^  h;i^  in  visu  tojw^tM* 
mid  fuJliOAV  kbe  fpobteps  of  I'asss.  JdlM  thti  audior  of  t^ 
^>ntiialeuuiu^,  in  calliH^  io  tint  absisliuice  of  liie  ChiWian  arny^ 
tike  poM'er  of  Heaven,  oppoiieE  to.  Hwrn  liot  a  bet  fti  Oiru^aii^ 
vlio  diflitf  froBi  tliem  on  a  lueio  point  of  cbuipliiiei  and  m^tp, 
Uuve  Uenu  Uruuiied.  as.  iiei^iks,  i)Qai*ua  it  aiHted  tW  amhiiMu. 
of 
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^ ,  ^ntiiF,  but  a  nation  of  Infidels  ai^  Mafabm^d#.    The 

'^  '  of  the  devil  on  mch  art  occasibnr  is  con^ii^tent  ^ith  the 

^  ^  tefj  which  thi«  eft^fmy  to  th^  hutwscn  ta^  is^  always 

"%-  ^%^  'ce,   and   coi^r^pbftrf*  v^rith  (h6   dignity   of  the 

^'^     •-•*  rho  eattnot  leave  the  riipttmneht  &f  f^detaption 

^  %  .  ^  SarAcehs.     But  even  then  Tasso  is  Satisfied 

>*J^  ^v     ^  '  to  erhplby  irecomfery  caades  for  (be  accom* 

^<s,^]%^    **V  •         '^  ^^^^  ^**  Charfeniagne  we  find  the  moat 

-   "^^J^Zs^  *  'ni^d  fo^  Itie  furtherance  of  the  most 


>^>^ 


S.^.^^^     ••^ 


•'^XIII. 


.'*.   '  j\*%5^  ^deht  lea  jClaiiMW. 

',  '^^^^  a'uri  pm'.  encens; 

f.  ?-!   ^*^  -a,  leS  |)^5tres  g^raissslnt* 

^  ^  -jfis  q\i*ils  trempeAt  de  letirs  larnies. 

.ar  l*aatel  replacef  par  trois  foiy 
L'iraage  de  la  cfoi'x : 
^r  trois  fois  I'autel  tremble ;  et  lat  croix  cfharfcdafitt 
Paraft  vouloir  qtiittei'  ce  t'eitaple  ensanglatitS ; 
VHfrrd  semble  revivre ;  et  de  sa  main  tremblantt 
II  moDtre  le  ehemin  de  la  sainte  cite^ 

XXXIV. 

•*  Tons  lea  cceui^s  sont  saisis  d'une  d}vtn6  hdtretir. 
Une  voix  f  etentit  an  milieu  de  I'eneeintie : 
<  — C'est  k  Rome,  ohr6tiens;  allefly  paftez  sKtik  crinMe  } 
Vousi  serez  precede  lar  I'ange  du  Seigneur. 
Emportez  avec  vous  les  images  sacrees. 

*  Fuyez  de  cas  cdntTies : 
L' esprit  du  Tout-puissant  a  quitt6  les  lonibards : 
!|^eur  prince  de  I'impie  a  re9U  ralHance : 
Fuyez  loin  de  Timpie  .  ^  •  et  dans  les  i^int's  remparts^ 
J)\x  tfieM  que  vous  servez  attendez  rassistahc^/ 

XXXV. 

«<  Lei^  imdge>!j  dd  ten^le  k  c^  niots  t§Bis§Aik\^ei 
l^m'  Ids  j^ieust  l^(in»  tfoUt  nftlse^  sur  iiti  chit. 
Oil  d6po«e  au  milieu  le*  c6rps  du  ddSnt  vieillardi 
Lesr  t^ndbi'es  aiors  totft  k  coup  redouG^^ev 
Des  miiiistred-  de  Dieu  pf  otegent  le  del»em« 

Deja  loin  du  lieu  saint 
A,  pas  pr^cipit^s  parcourant  les  mohtagifSsv 
lis  traversent  des  grecs  le  camp  s^ditieux.- 

t'est  en  vain  que  1^»  grecs  entourent  ces  montagne^  t 
e  sommeil  sous  la  tente  a  ferme  tous-Ies^yeux. 


"  ttf  cortege  saef ^  nef  iH  Ihfe  ini  fepoi 
Qfs'ea  ioitehaDt  de'  Tetni  ht  ietre  hospitaHfr^. 

L'astre 
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X'astre  du  jour  brillait  de  sa  darte  premiere ; 

l»es  pssteurs  sur  Iqs  monts  ramenaient  leurs  troupeaux  i 

I^es  nombreux  laboureurs  descendalent  vers  la  plaine: 

Une  terreur  soudaine 
Les  salsit  a  I' aspect  de  ces  debris  sanglants; 
Presses  autour  du  char  et  des  saintes  reliques, 
lis  Idvent  vers  le  Ciel  leurs  regards  suppliants, 
£t  melent  leurs  sanglots  aux  fun^bres  cantiques. 

XXXVII. 

'<  Cependant  des  citesy  des  hameuxy  des  villages^ 

Accourt  en  gcmissant  la  foule  des  latins.  \ 

On  maudit  de  Vilfrid  les  laches  assassins. 

Les  pretres  dans  leurs  bras  emportent  les  images. 

lies  fiimilles  en  pleurs  desertent  leurs  foyers. 

Couvrant  tous  les  sentiers,   . 
La  troupe  fugitive  k  chaque  instant  s'augmente* 
Apr^s  trois  jours  on  voit  s'elever  dans  les  airs 
De  la  sainte  cite  la  masse  triorophante  : 
Les  Chretiens  rendent  grace  au  Dieude  I'univers." 

V0I.L  P.  19. 

Here  again  we  find  another  imitation  of  Tasso^  when  he  de- 
scribes the  army  of  the  Crusades  marching  to  Gerusalemme^  and 
being  met  by  the  Christians  residing  on  Monte  Carmelo.  But 
bow  beautiful  are  the  ideas  of  the  Italian  poet  at  the  appearance 
of  the  Holy  City  !  Let  us  compare  tlie  one  and  the  otber^  and 
we  shall  see  how  a  poet  of  inferior  parts  can  spoil  even  the 
thought  of  a  master. 

But  if  the  subject  and  the  details  of  the  poem  of  Charlemagne 
are  for  from  being  interesting  and  pleasing,  the  narrative  is  still 
less  so.     One  of  the  greatest  merit  of  all  epic  poems  must  con« 
sist  in  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  treated^  and  the  events 
are  related.    For  though  the  poet  may  be  obliged  to  respect  the 
veracity  of  history,  yet  he  is  not  bound  to  follow  the  footsteps  of 
the  historian.     Free  and  inspired  by  imagination,  he  plunges  at 
once  in  the  middle  of  his  story,  to  which  he  intermixes  after* 
wards  whatever  has  happened  before,  and  with  art  and  fancy  he 
informs  the  reader  of  every  circumstance  which  is  necessary  to 
the  developement  of  bis  plan.     So  the  Iliad  begins  not  gemino 
ab  ovo  but  from  the  last  year  of  the  Trojan  war ;  the.  iEneid ,  from 
almost  the  end  of  ^neas's  voyage ;  and  the  Gerusalemme  from  the 
last  siege  of  the  Holy  City.     But  our  poet  begins  his  story  from 
the  resolution  of.  Charles  to  enter  into  a  war  \iith  Desideriuss 
he  makes  him  march  to  the  Alps ;  thence  he  sends  him  into  the 
heart    of   Germany  against  Vitikiiid,  whom  he  defeats,  and 
against  the   Saxons  whom  he  subdues;  afterwards  he  brings 
him  back  into  Italy^  when  he  reaches  Pavia^  and  advances  upon 

Rome* 
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Rome.  Now  besieging  and  now  besieged  by  the  Lombards^  fae 
is  at  last  attacked  by  Desiderius,  and  with  the  intervention  of  a 
miracle  he  totally  overturns  bis  empire,  and  liberates  the  church  at 
last.  Lucien  has  thus  unhappily  selected  for  the  display  of  his 
historical  accuracy,  the  only  circumstances  under  which  a  poet 
must  not  be  an  historian;  and  with  still  greater  iufelicity  has 
given  the  portrait  of  times  and  evenis,  which  resemble  history  in 
regard  to  its  narrative,  while  tliey  have  not  die  least  simila" 
rity  to  it  in  respect  to  the  truth.  Trissino  indeed,  with  equal 
dullness,  has  not  deviated  from  history  in  point  of  narrative,  but 
he  has  the  merit  of  also  following  it  in  pomt  of  trudi^  while  in 
Charlemagne,  the  poet  has  neglected  the  only  prerogative  of  an 
historian  which  he  ought  to  have  preserved,  the  veracity  of 
events,  and  has  adopted  the  very  quality  which  be  ought  not  to  ' 
have  imitated,  the  regularity  of  the  narration. 

In  the  use  of  celestial  machinery,  the  ©sw  iiA  fjL'n%(i)m^y  or 
an  interposition  of  supernatural  power,  which  in  hastening^  and 
in  some  measure  directing  the  catastrophe,  might  have  been  intro-» 
duced  with  much  advantage^  had  a  proper  use  been  made  of 
this  powerful  means  so  employed.  But  the  hci  is,  that  the  awful 
interposition  of  the  Deity,  which  governs  the  events  that  9re 
detailed  in  the  poem^  is  placed  so  mat4L«propos,  that  the  reader 
is  tjempted  to  smile  at  the  different  images  which  are  presented 
to  him.  Often  at  the  feet  of  the  throne  of  the  Almighty  w« 
find  th^  Virgin  Mary  praying  for  the  destruction  of  the  Icono- 
dastes,  who  payed  her  an  homage  equally  ardent,  and  perhaps 
more  pure  ttetn  that  which  she  received  from  the  Latins ; 

LXVIIL 

<<  *  O  mon  p^re !  6  men  Dieu !  pardonne  h  ma  douleur. 
Je  crains  pour  les  latins,  je  redoute  I'impie. 
La  race  de  Martel  mollement  assoupie 
Abandonne  I'Eglise  au  bras  de  I'oppresseur ; 
Grand  Dleu,  daigne  abaisser  un  regard  sur  la  terre* 
Exauce  ma  pri^re ;  ^ 

'       Au  nom  de  Nazareth ;  par  ce  sein  blenheureux 
Ou  ton  tils  daigna  prendre  une  forme  mortelle, 
Arrete  des  lombards  le  cours  impctueux ; 
Arrache  mes  enfants  au  joug  de  i'infidele.'  *'  Vol.  I.  P.  37« 

a  more  extraordinary  prayer  was  never  uttered. 

In  the  3d  canto  we  find  the  apostles  surrounding  saint  Peter 
in  order  to  know  whether  God  would  disperse  these  same  Icono- 
clastes,  whose  £mperor  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Desi- 
derius  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  pro\inces  usurped  by 
the  Pope.  In  his  answer,  St,  Peter  informs  them  of  the  reso* 
lution  of  the  Almighty^  for  the  execution  of  which  he  dispatches 
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Elias^— n6t  info  Paris  to  Gharlemagne,  which  would  have  been 
a  regular  mode  of  proceeding,  but  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
to  Adelardi  a  mronk  ih  the  monastery  of  Monte  Casino^  in  order 
that  he  and  (tot  Kliafs  should  go  to  persuade  Charles  to  dismiss 
Armelie.  This  round-about  way  of  proceeding  is  introduced  for 
the  sake  of  giving  a  long  and  tiresome  account  of  all  the  great 
men>  mmiy  of  whom  were  consummate  villains,  wjbo  had  gone 
t«  end  their  day9  ill  this  salne  convent  of  Monte  Ca^jno  ;  thuj 
4ndeav during  by  devotion  to  atone,  in  their:  old  age,  for  all  the 
trifties  they  had  committed  in  their  youth*  . 

Be  it  as  it  will,  thi^  very  image  of  the  mission  of  Elias  is  bor^ 
rowed  from  the  Getusakmrne.  In  that  poem  God  sends 
Gabriel  to  Gotfredoy  and  as  the  angel  finds  this  leader  of  the 
CrQsades  at  his  morning  prayers^  so  Elias  fipds  Adelard  at  the 
feet  of  the  altar.  But  as  the  journey  from  Terra  di  Lavoro  to 
Paris  was  rather  a  long  one,  the  wild  imagination  of  Ariosto, 
inrfatch  has  beeh  criticised  both  in  the  preface  and  in  a  note^ 
eoifies  to  the  assistance  of  our  poet;  with  this  difference,  that 
fts  Ariosto  wijihed  to  amuse  himself  and  his  reader  with  knightly 
ftcbievementi  and  fsiiry  deeids,  he  provides  Ruggiero  with  a 
winged  horse  to  cairy  him  to  the  island  of  Alcina,  while  our 
poet,  who  pretends  to  edify  Chrisdanity  with  the  interposition  of 
Providence,  furnishes  the. monk  with  un  char  rayonnat,  perhaps 
the  same  ihii  Lopez  de  Vega  produced  on  the  Spanish  stage  to 
convey  the  ^reat  Inquisitor  into  heaven  for  the  sake  of  edifying 
the  liation  in  the  evening,  after  they  had  been  amused  in  the  mom* 
lug  with  an  autO'da-tfh    But  let  us  hear  our  poet. 

XL. 

* 

**  II  dit  et  disparait  aussi  prompt  que  reclair. 
Adelard  sent  calmer  le  trouble  de  son  arae. 
tJn  courage  inconnu  le  fem^lit  et  renflamm^ : 
A  ses  yeux  eblouis  dans  le  vague  de  I 'air 
S  offre  un  char  rayonnaint .  .  . « le  pieux  solil^ifci 

Enleve  de  la  terre 
Se  trouve  transport^  dans  les  plalhes  du  CieL  • 
Des  monts  italiens  la  cime  sourcilleuse 
S'abaisse  sous  ses  pieds :  Pesprit  de  I'Etemel 
BlHge  de  son  char  la  course  merveilleuse."   Vol.  t:  P.  91* 

And  after  his  interview'^with  Charles,  the  same  celestial  car 
carries  him  back  to  his  convent^  where  we  hope  to  hear  no  nior ^ 
Qf  him. 

xviii. 

^f  Unci  sombird  nii^*  envelloppe  Ad^latd* 
ie  monarque  s'^crie :  **  arrete-toi,  iion  piife^ 
*  iSfe  prive  pas  ton  fils'  d'un  appui  n^cesiaire/ 
Charles  parlait  encor  quand  le  celeste  cliar 
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Se  d^couvre  k  seg  yeax ;  par  Taspect  du  nuracif 

Confinnant  «on  oracle^ 
Ditu  du  fxl9  de  Pepin  veut  afiermir  ie  ccsur ; 
Et  du  nord  au  midi  d'une  course  assureOf 
Le  saint  vieillard,  des  Cieux  traversant  la  hauteur, 
Laisse  un  Eclair  briUant  sur  la  voiite  azur^e/'  Vol.  I.  P.  104«« 

Agabj  tbebermit  of  the  AIps^  in  the  8th  canto^  stanza  xxxiv, 
is  presented. 

*^  Appesanti,  courbe  sous  les  glaces  de  Page  ;'^ 

$0  that  he  himsdf  says,  (stanza  xxxvii). 

** mon  corps  se  courbe  vers  la  tcrrci 

Etjevoudrais  en  vain  les  suivre  sur  les  monts  i" 

And  yet  in  the  following  stanza^  even  .supposing  that  at  the  time 
of  Charlemagne  convents  were  established  on  the  Alps  for  the 
relief  of  pilgrims,  this  doubled  and  tottering  old  man^  who  cari- 
aot  follow  his  companion^  on  account  of  his  age,  is  represented 
to  have  just  made  a  journey  from  Monte  Casino  to  the  top  of 
Mont  denis,  a  distance  much  above  five  hundred  miles,  in  three 
clays;  that  is,  since  the  destruction  of  his  convent^  described  in 
canto  7*  stanza  liv. 

In  the  11th  cknto,  during  eighteen  long  stanzas,  the  devU  is 
very  busy ;  and  at  last,  after  having  gone  at  one  breath,  from 
Germany  tb  Italy,  and  from  Italy  into  Spain,  casts  himself  into 
the  sea,  and  with  his  immense  body 

'^  Forme  an  immense  abime  au  devant  du  vaisseaiit" 

But  as  the  ship^  after  four  and  twenty  hours  of  struggle^  not- 
withstanding all  this  abime,  appears  to  go  right  again^  the  devil 
who  has  been  all  this  time  amusing  himself  in  the  sea^ 

<* courrouce  sur  la  plage  liquide 

EUve  un  bras  pareil  kia  trombe  des  mers ; 
II  obscurcit  les  airs,  &c.:'* 

produces  a  tremendous  storm^  and  succeeds  at  last  in  wreck- 
ing the  ship. 

Towards  the  close  'Of  the  poem,  the  devil  begins  to  be  busy 
^gigain.  In  the  2&d  canto  he  appears  under  the  shape  of  the  idol 
Irmensul  to  Ormes  the  high  priest  of  the  Druids,  to  animatie 
him  to  do  mor«  mischief,  when,  even  without  this  apparition^ 
]the  old  Druid  might  have  done  precisely  the  same.  And  as  th€ 
sacrilegious  attempt^  to  which  he  uiges  the  Saxons  did  not 
exactly  happep  on  the  scene  of  action,  we  should  have  been 
more  obliged  to  the  poet  if  he  had  spared  the  description  alto- 
gether. Religion  is  too  ang^t  aqd  too  holy  a  pursuit  to  be  treated 
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lightly  ;  and  a  poet  is  never  aulliorised  to  disgust  apid  scandalist 
tfa^  mind  of  his  readers  by  long  details  of  blasphemy  and'sacri' 
lege^  'In  this  respect^  Milton  alone  stands  unparalleled:  he 
makes  Satan  speak  as  a  rebel  indeed^  but  without  any  such  expres- 
sions as  might  shock  even  the  devoutest  soul^  nor  are  they  other- 
wise ofiensive,  than  as  they  are  generally  malignant  and  wicked. 
And  yet  in  the  Piaradise  Lost>  Milton  Mras  in  great  measwe  eom- 
pelled  to  introduce  both  the  agency  and  the  language^  of  Sat^o; 
but  in  the  present  poem^  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  his 
perpetual  appearance.  He  far  too  often  assumes  fictitious  ap- 
pearances. In  the  11th  canto  again^  under  the  shape  of 
,  Timante^  he  gives  to  Charlemagne  a  fabe  letter  of  Arm^Ue ;  and 
in  the  18th 

^^  Du  Prince  Asturien  du  neveu  da  Pelage 
II  emprunte  rimage.*^ 

iri  both  ca^s  he  conveys  to  Cliarles  false  intelligencej  and  the 
interposition  of  Heaven  is  then  again  necessary  to  prevent  him 
from  becoming  the  victim  of  his  credulity.  In  the  secon<l 
ins^tance^  this  interposition  of  Heaven  is  so  much  more  i^onder- 
ful^  as  the  prodigies  are  repeated  so  as  to  afiect  even  hia  sister 
in-law^  Mho  is  nearly  1600  miles  from  hini. 

We  should  have  imagined^  after  the  long  deseripCion  of 
Paradise  and  Hell  with  which  our  poet  has  favoured  us>  that  w6 
had  done  with  the  other  world  ^  and  indeed  we  little  expected 
in  the  19th  canto  to  be  favoured  witif  a  sight  of  PurgaUMy* 
Thither  however^  much  to  our  astonishment  and  annoyance^  we 
were  conducted  by  the  Queen  of  Austrasie^  who  had  for  her 
guide  nothing  kss  than  the  Virgin  Mary.  There  the  widow  of 
Carloman  rneet^  with  the  solit  of  her  husband^  and  their  dialogue 
of  course  Jurns  first  upon  love^  and  afterwards  upon  business'; 
and  the  poet  does  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  detaiUng  the  doc* 
trine  of  the  Romish  Church  upon  so  contested  a  tenet  of  its  belief. 

Another  great  fault  of 'the  poem  is  the  repetition  of  the  saooe 
circumstances  in  point  of  Ume  ;  all  the  great  deeds  which  he 
relates  miiformty  happen  by  night.  Elias  appears  to  Adelard  by 
nighty  and  at  night  Adelard  appears  to  Charles.  During  niglrt 
ba|]ipens  the  battle  on  the  Alps;  during  night  takes  place  the 
battle  of  Argente ;  during  night  is  effected  the  pursmt  of  the 
Saxons.  Godfrey  lAarches  by  night  to  surprise  the  enemy ;  by 
night  Charles  attacks  Theudon^  near  the  lake  Federa ;  and  by 
^ight  Deaiderius  breaks  his  truce,  and  assaults  the  Franks  within 
the  walls  of  Rome.  By  night  Laurence  escapes  from  Bour- 
deaux ;  and  by  night  Charles  erosses  the  Catacombs^  and  his 
army  is  admitted  into  Rome. 

Though  in  the  descriptfon  of  his  charactert  ovr  poet  is  gene* 
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Iri^ly  consistent,  yet  isveh  in  this  poiijt  there  is  much  to  fcpre* 
henA :  Charles,  the  hero  of  the  poem,  is  a  pefrfect  copy  of  tbS 
twa  characters  of  Godfrey  and  Rinaldo  in  the  Gerusalemme, 
l>tit  much  of  his  merit  is  lost  by  the  poet  generally  (ralliifg  td  ttid 
^id'  the  assistance  of  Heaven.  He  is  weak  and  credqlous  to  at 
Ue^ree :  his  region  is  the  effect  6f  thie  prodigiei^  Whidh  happ^tt 
to  him,  and  the  reader  remains  unaifectiBd,  by  seeingthat  withotxt 
these  supernatural  e Vents,  Charles  could  not  have  beeit  a  h^ra* 
^e  jnost  striking  deeds  of  valour  which  he  performs  los^  theii* 
interest  by  the  want  of  skill  in  the,  poet.  He  generally  makeii 
the  greatest  warriors,  the  most  undaunted  men,  td  tremble  before 
they  perceive  Charles  coming  to  attack  them ;  they  are  mortally 
dead  long  before  they  receive  the  fatal  blow^  arid  ^oroetiihefl 
even  before  they  engage.  Besides,  the  moulding  the  chafactefrst 
of  Godfrey  and  Rinddo  into  one,  produces  quite  a  different 
effect  from  that  which  the  poet  intended.  By  bletiding  theni 
together,  he  has  imagined  perhaps  that  he  exalts^  the  merit  df 
Oiarles>  and  makes  him  appear  a  still  greater  hero  than  either  bt 
them.  But  he  has  forgotten  that  by  attributing  to  Charles  thephil 
Tlence  of  Gotfredo  and  the  bravery  of  Rinaldo,  he  has  also  attribut-^ 
ed  to  him  all  the  failings  of  this  young  hero.  In  the  Gerusaletrinie; 
Hiiialdo  is  an  impetuous  hero,  but  he  is  a  boy ;  Gotfredo  is  a  pru* 
4eut  hero  because  he  is  oldi  It  is  therefore  consistent  witH 
humail  nature,  that  Rinaldo  should  be  liable  to  feel  the  violeiice  of 
the  tender  passions,  which  ou^t  to  lose  their  force  in  a  man  of 
inbre'  moderate  habits>  and  greater  age,  such  as  Gotfredo; 
Hinahlo  therefore  falls  in  love  with  Armida;  and  even  then  the 
pbet  has  taken  care  to  give  such  a  description  of  her  as  might 
Excuse  any  man  fol"  being  her  lover.  For  this  reason  the  readef 
is  inclined' to  excuse  Tasso  for  having  imagined  theent'hdnted 
looking>glass>  by  which  he  might  recall  Kinaldo  to  his  senses*  - 
But  Arm6lie  is  the  most  detestable  woman  that  ever  lived : 
^ven  her  beauty  is  more  supposed  than  expressed ;  for  thd  pOet> 
by  a  round-about  way,  makes  the  reader  understand  that  she  is 
l>eautiftil.  It  is  therefore  ridiculous  to  ^uppoiSe  that  ^  woman, 
possessing  all  tlie  blackest  qualities  that  ban  debase  the  mind^ 
blibuld  havts  the  power  to  inslave  the  heart  of  Clraries. 

Besides  in  this  female  character^  our  poet  has  had  in  vielt  {lie 
Armida  atid  Ciorinda  of  the  Geiusalemme.  But  the^e  two 
characters,  so  interesting  when  they  arfe  rel>rese«ted  Hingly  and 
%feparate!y>  los^  tlleir  interest  wheti  they  are  joineH  together  in 
the  satn^  pfersoni  -Armida^  though  an  ^ch^nitej^s/  is*  a  womafn 
Utitl :  fthe  ^osse6se«l  itii  true>  thfe  arts  of  a  coquettei  but  she  veiU 
them  dver  With  all  the  modesty  of  her  sei :  even  wheh'dl^ppointed 
love  induces  her  to  e>ffer  'bei^  'hfdhd  ias  a  prcinil^i'to;  him  \vh6 
#lioald  Annj  Rhwldo>  e^ren  whed  she'h^effietS'k'dart  fly  at  hittf^ 
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^be  does  not  forget  her  aiFection ;  nor  does  she  forget  that  sofblftip 
gnd  timiditj  which  is  the  most  pleasing  quality  in  a  woman* 
Clorinda^  on  the  contrary^  is  a  beauty  of  anothm*  specief ;  she  has 
fiot  the  least  pretension  to  love.  Like  Joan  of  Arc^  though  not 
such  an  enthusiast^  she  delights  only  in  batdes  and^'arlike  achieve- 

^  tnepts ;  she  ^«tspises  all  the  soft  and  amiable  pursuits  of  hfr 
sex  \  and  though  pbssessing  every  perfK)nal  qualificatian  to  ia» 
5pire  Ipve^  she  does  not>  uor  indeed  does  sh^  wish  to  know^  whtl 

^  love  is.     But  in  Armelie  we  find  ^1  the  masculine  inclinatioiiS 

'  of  Clorinda^  and  even  more  than  the  faults  of  Armida>  witbowl 
th^  yirtvie  of  either  the  pne  or  the  other*  She  is  vaiq,  proud# 
am^tious^  revengeful,  cr«el>  and  thus  becomes  disgu^tiag  by 

'  th^  runion  of  all  the  passions  which  the  poet  has  givea  hen 
How  thci;!  4pafi  we  excuse  Charles  for  loving  such  a  womap  f-^ 
And  bow  can  we  «ixcuse  the  poet  for  the  many  wonderful  prodi^ 
gies  he  seems  to  think  necessary  to  persuade  hin>  to  dismiss  heri 
Their  last  adieu,  ^ihI  the  whole  dialogue  between  her  and 
'Charles,  possesses  nether  interest  nor  beauty.  In  this  the  po^ 
lias  attempted  to.  imitate  the  parting  of  lUn^ldo.and  Ar.mi(ob 
in  the  Gerusalemin^y  but  unfortunHtely  has  failed  in  the  at- 
tempt. 

In  the  Gerusoleipme  the  parting  of  Rinaldo  and  Armiifa 
aifects  the  readei;,  becanse  in  representing  this  enchantress  by 
force  of  love  alon^  subject  to  Hinaldo.  while,  by  a  supernatun4 
^ower  she, is  the  mistress  of  his  life,  tlie  poet  has  cast  an  interest 
upon  th^  whole,  which  he  does  not  fail  to  turn  to  the  advantage 
of  his  hero.  We  pity  Rinaldo  hecaqse  we  see  him  both  loving 
and  loved.  We  are  sensible  that  thje  woman  who  forms  the 
object  of  his  affections  sacriiic^s  all  worldly  grandeur  to  the 
warmth  of  her  devotion,  and  for  this  reason  we  excuse  his 
attachment,  admire  his  fortitude,  and  siis^re  all  the  anguish  of  hit 
faeatt^  But  in  Charleoui^ne  neither  the  situation  of  Arm£lie  nor 
that  of  Charles  awake  our  sympathy.  For  <>n  One  hand  we 
must  despise  the  woman,  while  on  the  other  the  cause  whick 
induces  Chattes  to  dismiss  her  i?  not  sufficiently  powerful  to 
excite  our  interest.  '  It  is  true,  lie  sees  an  old  monk  coming,  in 
an  invisible  car,  from  a  distaufre  of  a  thousand  miles;  but  auob 
a  prodigy  for  such  a  cause  maj  suit  Ariosto  or  Pulci,  who  wrote 
for  the  amusement  of  \\^e  ibtb  cfntury,  but  must  awaken  tbf 
disgust  of  the  age  we  Uve  in. 

Perhaps  the  best  drawn  character  in  th^  ^rhole.poem  is  that 
of  Rodimir;.but  unfortunatelyj^likeaU  th<9>.re9t»  be  is  not  an 
original.     He  is  undoubtedly  th^  Ttitfius  of  the  JSneid»   the 

'  \4umah  of  Voltaire^  the  Alriante  of  Tasso..  Tp  whom  how- 
ever our  poet  has  given  in  additien  ati  attachment  for  Arm^ii^ 
which  tbs  Circ^m  h^A  net.  He  j»  l^i^ea  4t^trt94wed  "^^  ^ 
!  .  reader's 
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reader's  acquaintance  in  too  short  and  light  a  way  for  such  a 
part  as  be  is  to  sustain. 

<^  Rodamir  est  son  nom ;  Vitiklnd  est  son  p^re, 
D^s  Page  le  plus  tendre  Armelie  eut  sa  foi ; 
Charle  est  pour  Iqi  Pobjet  d'une  aveugle  colore ; 
Le  combattre^  lui  nuire  est  son  unique  loi." 

In  these  fourlines^  the  Sd  of  which  is  neither  epic  nor  poetical^ 
we  have  the  description  of  one  of  the  first  rate  warriors^  and  of 
one  of  the  most  important  personages  of  the  poem.  He  is  brave 
and  great,  like  the  Achilles  of  Homer ;  but  the  anger  of  Rodamir 
k  not  either  so  well  grounded^  nor  so  necessary  t»  the  success 
of  the  undertaking.  Tasso,  in  his  Rinaldo^  has  given  to 
Achilles  a  more  worthy  successor.  Another  great  fault  in  the 
character  of  Rodamir  is  the  inconsistent  way  in  which  Lucie«i 
has  made  him  die.  In  order  to  raise  the  character  of  Chm-les^  who 
kills  him  in  battle,  our  poet^  by  an  ill-judged  sedtiment,  makes 
lum  tr^nUe  long  before  the  attack  commencesj  to  which  he  him* 
self  had  challenged  his  oj^onentj  and  afterwards  die  like  fl 
coward. 

Tikt  most  perfect  character  however  in  the  whole  is  Adalgi^fg 
tile  son  of  Desiderius ;  he  is  the  Tancredi  of  the  Gerusalemme ; 
lie  is  brave,  humane,  generous,  and  a  prey  to  a  hopeless  passioo 
for  a  sister  of  Chademagne.  There  is  something  very  ^fecting 
in  the  manner  in  which  this  Lombard  Prince  obeys  the  con}'^ 
jnaod  of  his  Either ;  while  be  knows  too  well  that  by  ho  doiog 
he  will  lose  all  hopes  of  ever  obtaining  the  object  of  bis  af** 
fection. 

Besides  these  instances  that  w*e  have  remarked,  in  which  olir 
poet  has  imitated  the  Gerusalemme,  there  are  others  in  which 
this  imitation  is  equally  striking.  The  Pope,  fortifying  one 
comer  of  Rome  at  the  approach  of  the  Lombards,  is  a  copy  of 
Akdino  fortifying  one  side  of  Jerusalem  at  the  approach  of  the 
Christians;  The  episode  of  the  loves  of  Mondar  and  Oriande, 
and  the  way  by  which  this  French  Knight  becomes  enamoured 
of  the  Saracen  Queen  has  for  pattern  Tancredi^  who  falls  in  love 
with  Qorinda.  Both  these  kYiights,  for  the  first  time,  see  the 
object  of  their  attachment  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  arms } 
Monclar  in  the  middle  of*  a  battle,  Tancredi  after  the  combat 
with  the  Persians :  both  the  ladies  are  represented  as  valiant 
warriors ;  both  free  their  golden  tresses  from  the  pressure  of  the 
casques,  and  both  the  poets  express  the  s^^me  sentiment,  >vhicH 
in  Charlemagne  is  rendered  by 


ti 


Un  moment  a  suffi  ponr  $41umer  i^a  Aamme^ 


with  this  difference^  that  Monclar  foeip|  rew^ded  whh  the  Hoci 
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of  Oriande,  loses  aU  interest  which  he  might  have  prodncedji 
whilst  in  Gerusalemme,  Tasso,  by  representing  Tanci^di  as  i| 
prey  to  an  ^  )>opeless  pa3sion^  paves  the  way  to  the  mqst  dis-. 
pressing  event  that  h^s  ever  been  sung  by  the  epic  muse— th«i 
tragical  end  of  an  adored  vyoman,  expij'ing  under  the  hand  of  her 
pnconscious  lover, 

In  the  l^th  canto  Grimoald  relates  to  Charles  the  defi?at  of 
fiaimond  and  the  victory  of  Uodainirand  Arm61ie,aad  in  tbeBth 
canto  of  the  Gerusalemme^  Carlo  tells  to  Gotfredo  the  defeat  or 
Sveno  and  his  troops.  But  the  melancholy  interest  which  wcf 
take  in  the  simple  recital  of  the  fall  of  this  brave  Danish  prinecj^ 
is  entirely  destroyed  in  Charlemagne  by  the  intricacy  of  the  det 
tails^  and  by  the  extent  of  the  answer^  contained  in  no  lei»  than 
thfee  pages  and  9  half,  in  which  Charles  gives  a  long  string  of 
{irecepts  concemipg  noiilitary  discipline^  and  which- may  be  found 
t)etter  exiplained>  and  much  beifcter  situated^  in  the  poem  of  Uart 
de  ia  gutrte^  by  the  philosopher  of  Sar^  ISouei. 

Agahi,  the  whole  character  of  Longin>  and  especially  the 
Advice  he  gives  to  Ahnansor,  in  the  iSth.  canto^  is  a  copy  of 
Ismeno^  who  is  the  counsellor  of  Aladino  in  the  Gerusalemmcu 
The  invisible  car  which  £lias  offers  to  Adelard  to  convey  hini 
from  Monte  Casino  to  Paris,  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
car  in  which  Ismetio  conveys  unseen  the  Soldano  within,  the 
^alls  of  Jerusalem.  The  oath  of  Kodamir,  by  which  he  engages 
faimself  to  revenge  Arm^lie,  is  taken  from  the  oath  of  Tissafemo^ 
in  which  he  swears  to  avenge  on  Binaldo  the  wrongs. of  Armida. 
U'lric  appearing  in  a  dream  to  Yitikind,  surrounded  by  all  the 
glory  which  is  the  inheritance  of  those  who  live  and  die  accordr 
'  ing  to  the  dictates  of  the  Gospel,  recalls  to  our  recollection  the 
dream  of  Tancredi,  in  which  this  Christian  prince  befaolcts 
amongst  the  blessed,  her,  whom  he  has  so  unfortunately  slain,  but 
to  whom  he  has  given  immortal  life  by  baptism.  The  idol  of 
Irmensul,  exposed  on  the  altar  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
at  Argente  by  the  order  of  Ormes,  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  inoages 
of  the  holy  Vii^in  huiig  up  in' the  Mosch  by  the  advi(^^  of  IssnenoJ 
Tassb  represent  Taiicredi  alighting  from  lii^  horse  in  his  due^ 
against  Clorihda,  and  opr  poet  describes  Charlemagne  dbing^ 
the  same  in  his  duel  vvitb  Bzeliqi.  Charles  struck  in  the  arm  by 
^n  arrow. 


m  p  •  • 


*^  ypit  ^^nquiUe  tqi^der  sa  bl^ure ;!% 


Gotfredo  having  his  leg  transfixed  by  a  daft  endoref  the  pajn 
^ith  the  ijtmost  comjposure.  The  wounded  Tancredi  weak  and 
fee^c,  urged  by  bis  courage  and  by  tlie  cause  of  religion  hardly 
capable  Xq  indurQ  the  weight  pf  hk  ^\nM  aqd  bi^  swQrd.  witboM 

*  anv 
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t^'WnM»9  goe«  to  animate  his  men  in  the  last,  combat  against 
tbe  TtirkSj  and  Charles  confined  by  tbe  same  cause^  equally 
£eeble  and  equally  xyeak — witbout  arms  goes  to  die  assistance  of 
bis  Franks  in  the  last  battle  against  Uie  liOmbards.  In  tb« 
voiddl^  6(  this  battle  Charles  seds  in  a  vision  the  angel  of  God 
protecting  with  an  immerrae  shield  the  city  of  llome^  and  thus 
rendering  vain,  the  attack  of  the  impious :  Gotfredo^  in  th« 
mid^  of  a  battle  in  a  similar  vision  sees  the  host  of  heaven  urging 
tbe  CUristians  tp  scale  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Infidels. — In  this  same  engagement  Arm^lie 
lifts  up  her  hand  against  Charles — and  in  the  same  battle  jArmida 
I«ts  an  arrow  fly  at  Rinaldo.  .  '^  Sur  le  brassard*'  of  Charles  '^  la 
pique  s'^strompue^"  and  on  the  shield  of  Rinaldo  tbe  arrow  loses 
its  point.  Charles  sends  some  of  his  knights  to  protect  his  deserted 
ivife^  and  Rinaldo  goes  himself  to  take  care  of  his  mistress. 

We  are  surprised  to  find  some  anachronisms  and  inaccuracies 
^bich  we  should  not  have  expected  in  such  a  poem*  In  the 
6th  canto,  at  the  15  th  stanza^  we  find  tliat  Charles  on  tbe  Alps 
liaving  ^iven  to  bis  troops  the  order  of  marching— <- 

**  Devant  le  premier  corps  de  la  nombfeuse  armSe^ 
Marche  dos Jleurs  de  lis  le  brillant  etendard — *' 

Now  it  is  certain  that  the  French  kings  did  not  begin  to  use 
Abe  Ji€ur$  de  lis  as  their  armorial  before  the  1 2th  century. 
PbUippe  Augustus  is  the  first  who  employed  one  of  these  flowers 
as  his  ^outre-^isnetm  This  example  was  imitated  by  his  succes« 
«or^^  Louis  VIII.  and  Louis,  IX.< — more  known  by  the  appeUa- 
tion  of  3t*  Louis.  !By  degrees  this  contre-signet  found  its  way 
in  the  escutcheon  of  their  kings^  in  which  they  placed  a  number- 
leas  quantity  of  the  flower  de  lis,  until  Charles  YIIL  reduced 
them  to  three  their  present  number. 

In  the  lOtb  xanto  be  speaks  of  Irmensul,  and  we  may  for- 
give his  considering  this  idol  of  the  Germans  as  a  real  deity, 
which  they  actually  worshipped.  7  he  little  we  know  about  this 
Irmensul  or  Irminsul  is  so  obscure,  and  the  opinions  of  the 
learned  are  so  various  and  so  different,  that  though  in  all  proba^ 
liility  tliis  Irmensul  was  nothuig  more  than  a  monument  raised 
to  the  memory  of  Irmin,  whom  the  Romans  called  Armiuius, 
ibe  conqueror  of  Varus  and  the  avenger  of  German  liberty— yet 
we  might  hav«  forgiven^  perhaps  applauded  the  poet  for  havjng 
followed  that  opinion  which  wo^ld  suit  best  tl^  developement  of 
jiis  plan,  an4  afford  more  striking  images  for  poetical  composi- 
tion ;  but  when  be  gives  .us  a  terrible  description  of  the  statue  of 
Ibis  deity,  of  whom  we  know  lit^ally  nothing,  when  he  says  ik^t 


•  •  •  • 


son  efFroyable  tfete 
Pes  arb^es  les  plus  bauts  semble  tQucher  ie&|te^'* 

then 
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then  we  imiigiiie  that  we  see  the  Devil  of  the  GeittMtemiMK; 

to  whom  Tasdo  baft  given  a  pair  of  horns  higher  than  Momit 

AtlaSj  an  image  which  has  been  very  properly  criticised  by  our 

poet^  note  the  Ist^  canto  9. 

At  the  same  time  we  should  have  bqen  very  glad  if  he  had 

tpared  a  little  of  the  high  colours  which  have  been  employed  in 

Ae  description  of  the  Suevian  prisoners^  slain  at  die  altar  of 

Irmensul.    It  is  certain  that  the  feasts  which  were  celebratied  in 

honour  of  this  Irmensul  either  as  a  deity,  or  in  memory  of  their 

brave  general^  we^  never  disgraced  by  human  victifms.    And 

though  human  victims  have  polluted  the  religion  of  the  Druids 

as  of  all  other  nations  of  the  globe ;  yet  upon  enquiry  we  shall  find 

that  our  poet's  hero^  this  very  Charlemagne^  has  spilt  more  blood 

in  one  year^  than  all  the  Druids  together^in  a  centui^.    At  the 

'  taking  of  Vesburg,  in  the  year77^i  Charles  ordm-ed  many  thousands 

of  the  unfortunate  Germans  to  be  murdered  in  cold  bloody 

because  they  would  not  or  could  not  understand  the  Gospel. 

After  so  much  of  pious  murder  he  caused  a  chapel  to  be  built 

in  the  place  of  the  temple^  which  however  he  took  cate  to 

pillage  before  it  was  razed  to  (he  ground.   lli)s  chapel  in  course 

of  time  was  consecrated  by  Paul  III.  perhaps  on  the  ground  that 

his  predecessor  had  approved  of  this  deed  of  Charles ;  just  as 

another  pope  took  from  the  institution  of  this  monarch  against 

the  Saxons,  the  pattern  of  the  Inquisition,  a  tribunal  which  t6 

all  intents  and  purposes  has  renewed  amongst  the  Christians  the 

human  sacrifices  of  the  ancients :  and  indeed  since  the  Spanish 

«ov^mment  is  so  Mind  to  its  own  interei^,  and  the  court  of 

Kome  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion,  it  is  to  be 

wished  that  our  ministers  in  the  very  first  treaty  of  commerce, 

peace,  or  alliance,  which  they  shall  enter  into  with  Spain,  would 

stipulate  for  the  total  and  immediate  abolition  of  their  abominaUe 

auto-da*fe  ;  just  as  they  have  lately  sti]!>ulated  for  the  abotition 

of  the  slave-trade;  and  just  as  Gelon    Stipulated    with    the 

Carthaginians  of  Sicily  for  the  abolition  of  the  inhuman  skcrifices 

of  their  children*    On  this  subject  we  shall  say  more  in  a  future 

Number;  now  to  return. 

In  the  8th  canto,  stanza  7th,  our  poet  refers  the  origin  of 

Venice  to  the  incursion  of  the  Lombards,  under  Alboin ;  when 

the  people  of  Padua  and  adjacent  country,  in  order  to  avoid  the 

iury  of  the  conqueror,   retired  amongst  the  marshes  of  the 

Adriatic  sea,  where  they  built  a  toj^w  ;  and  in  the  7th  note,  by 

way  of  an  exfrfanation,  the  epoch  of  such  an  establishment  is 

fixed  at  the  end  of  the  Gth  centui^ ;  xtddhig  that  Charlem^e 

confirmed  its  republican  governoient,  Iknd  Pepin  his  son  gave  to  it 

tlie  name  of  Fenezia.    But  the  fact  is  that  both  the  name  and 

the  foundation  of  Venice  is  due,  to  the  irruption  of  the  Hiui8> 

under 
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nader  Auih»  ^libidi  hiq>pened  more  ^thatt  a' century  before  the 
•f  rival  of  the  Lombards.    It  Was  then  that  the  people  residing 
on  the  north-east  of  Italj^  retired  on  the  rocks^  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  town  ;— but  even  then^  they  did  not  coin  this 
name :  the  country  from  which  they  Came  had  long  been  so 
called  froift  the  people  who  had  been  its  first  inhabitants.    The 
learned  author  of  the  Origini  Fenete  considers  the  origin  of  thiff 
nation  to  be  lost  in  the  most  remote  antiquity.     He  affirms  that 
long  before  the  irniption  of  the  Fertedi,  Findiy  or  Veneti,^h<^ 
having  issued  from  the  marshes  of  the  Maiotis,  and  from  the 
Caucascus^  settled  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic^  these  conntnes 
were  already  inhabited  by  a  nation  of  the  name  of  Henetu 
•    In  the  distribution  of  time  oUr  poet  has  again  followed  mortf 
the  flight  of  the  imagination  than  real  possibility.    He  appearH 
to  have  furnished  all  his  heroes  with  nine  league  boots^  and  thd 
«hort  period  ia  which  the  greatest  deeds  and  the  longest  joumies 
are  performed  would  puzzle  the  most  daring  commentators^  add 
would  hardly  suit  the  Moipmte  or  Orlando.    The  action  of  die 
whole  poem  happens  in  112  days.    In  the  5th  canto^  that  is  on 
the  iSth  day  of  the  action,  Charles  resolves  oil  the  war  again^  the 
liombards ;  and  in  14  days  he  and  his  whole  army  are  already 
on  the  Alps,  and  fight  the  enemy.    Now  even  sii^fyposing  that 
every  thing  was  so  ready  ai  to  allow  the  army  to  march  at  a 
mofaieat*a  notice,  it  is  evident  that  a  distance  of  600  mileft 
reqnirea  at  least  a  inonth  ;  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
time  for  dirabing  the  Alps.    In  the  same  canto,  and  on  the  same 
day^  Arm61ie  leaves  Paris,  and  in  IS  days  crosses  the  Alps,  and 
meets  Rodamir  under  Pavia.    Rodamir  himself  in  the  7th 
canto,  leaves  Soma,  a  mountam  near  Rome,  and  reaches  Pavid 
in  a  few  hours,  wfake  a  courier  generally  virants  six  days>  though 
h&  travels  both  by  cby  and  by  night.    In  the  8th  canto  the  old 
and  decrepit  hermit  crosses  the  whole  of  Italy  from  Monte 
Casino  to  the  top  of  Mont  Cenis,  in  three  days.    In  the  7th, 
Adalgise  separates  from  Rodamir,  and  is  not  able  to  reach  Pavia 
in  tlie  same  period  of  time  in  which  tliis  Saxon  warrior  arrives 
in  Germany;  and  thus  without  any  apparent  cause  the  one 
cannot  in  a  given  time  perform  one  third  of  the  journey,  which 
is  easily  done  by  the  other.    These  and  other  inconsistences  of 
the  same  species  are  so  palpable,  tliat  our  poet  himself  endea-^ 
vours  to  excuse  them  by  some  saying  or  other  which  he  puts  in 
the  mouth  either  of  the  Saxons  or  Lombards,  by  which  they 
iAiew  their  unbelief  of  Charles  coming  from  so  far  in  so  short  a 
time.    Thus  Rodamir  is  surprised  to  find  Charles  on^the  AIps^ 
Desiderius  to  see   him  on  the  Tyber ;  Vitikiud  to  hear  him 
under  the  walls  of  Aj^ente. 

Perhaps  here  piur  poet  might  plead  the  example  of  Tasso, 

who 
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^bothiougK  consistent  in  point  of  time  and  history^'  rdatet 
events  stiU  more  incredible  and  absurd^  and  at  any  rate  equally 
^ofiderAil.  But  in  the  first  place  we  humbly  conceive  that 
absurdities  can  never  establish  a  precedent  of  taste^  however  they 
may  do  so  in  point  of  authority ;  and  in  the  second  place  it  is  to 
lie  observed^  that  all  the  absurdities  which  disgrace  the  Genisa- 
kmnie,  arise  from  the  general  belief^  which  at  that  time  all 
the  nations  of  Europe  had  in  the  science  of  magic*  When, 
kideedi  our  laws  condemned  both  men  and  women  to  the  flames 
for  enchantment  and  witchcraft^  and  wlien  these  laws  were  not 
ttncommonly  executed,  can  it  be  wondered  that  an  actual  and 
firm  belief  should  exist  in  the  powers  of  magical  illusion.  H 
then  such  was  the  credulity  and  ignorance  of  the  people^  the 
jpnagistrates,  and  the  clergy  of /Europe,  we  must  excuse  the  poet 
for  having  granted  to  bis  magicians  all  the  high  power  which 
universal  belief  considered  them  as  possessed  of*  But  in  Charle- 
fnagqe  all  these  wonderful  events  happen  as  a  matter  of  course. 
There  is  no  magician,  no  witch,  that  can  furnish  the  poet  with  aa 
excuse ;  there  is  no  enchantment  that  can  heat  the  imagination  of 
the  reader^  and  pave  the  way  even  to  the  credit  of  romance* 

The  reader  may  now,  perhaps,  expect  that  wa  should  say 
something  concerning  the  brilliant  passages  of  the  poem  ;  and 
sorry  we  are  of  not  having,  it  in  our  power  to  gratify  his  curiosity 
MO  much  as  he  might  have  expected,  and  we  should  have  wished* 
Our  poet  does  not  much  deal  in  sublipfiity ;  and  the  few  touches 
of  that  species,  which  are  met  with  in  the  poem,  are -so  short  and 
ao  few,  that  they  can  hardly  awake  the  reader  from  the  deep 
somnolency,  which,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  will  creep  on  him 
at  the  perused  of  this  ponderous  work.  The  following,  however, 
may  be  considered  as  the  best  specimens  of  our  author's  geniust 
The  Chiusa  by  which  he  ends  die  portrait  of  Atula  is  certainly 
grand,  though  it  consists  of  one  line. 

XLV. 

**  Ce  farouche  vainqueur,  le  fleau  de  la  terre^ 
Attila,  de  Leon  mena9ant  les  remparts : 

''     Ses  sombres  ^tendards 
Portent  detous  c6tes  lamort  et  le  ravag^ ; 
I)  est  n6  pour  detruire ;  et  le  cotirroux  du  Ciel 
A  livr6  pour  un  temps  I'univers  k  sa  rage .... 
Mortelsy  consolez-vous ;  il  brave  PEterneL**    Vpl.  I.  P.  25. 

The  wish  of  alliance  between  England  and  France  is  ratbar 
pretty ;  but  at  this  time  it  i^  far  too  problematical. 

•*  Comme  au  temps  de'ces  rois^ 
*  Puisse  la  paix  unir  les  rives  de  la  Franco 

Am 
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Avx  rivet  d'Albion  fiUe^tidre  dee  mere  1 

Happelpos  par  -nqs  vceux  <:ette  heureute  alliance 

Qui  peutseule  calmer  les  uiaux.de  I'univers."  Vol.  J.  P.  45, 

Of  tlie  samb  species  13  the  description  pf  (be  4uti/ss  of  9 
|>Uhop,  ii^  thp  character  of  Vilfridt 

XX. 

<^  De  Spolete  Vjlfrid  t^nait  alors  le  «i%e, 
Yilfrid,  xninistre  saint^  digne  de  I'Eterael. 
Les  pauvresi  les  mouraDts  benissaient  sa  presencSf 

II  n'est  point  de  soufFrance 
Dont  I'horreur  ne  se  calme  aux  accents  de  sa  voix ; 
De  tous  les  malhetireux  abordant  la  chaumi^rej 
Sur  eux  le  saint  vieilla^d  repandait  a  la  fois 
Et  les  tr6sors  du  Ciel  et  les  biens  pie  la  terre.**  Vpl.  I.  P.  13, 

The  vicissitudes  and  interested  adulation  of  tfa«  courtier^  are 
istrongly  depicted  in  the  folio wiiig  lines  t 

XXXV. 

*f  Un  moment  change  tout  dans  le  palals  des  rpmf 
Evitant  du  malheur  la  presence  importune, 
L'adulateur  servile  imite  la  fortune  : 
iSur  "Son  legcr  caprice  il  module  sa  voix* 
La  fille  de  Didier  pour  fuir  une  rivale, 

De  la  cite  royale 
A  peine  abandonnait  les  superbes  remparts^ 
Qu'oidbliant  ses  bienfaits,  outrageant  sa  piemoir^ 
Ses  amis  les  plus  chers  volaient  de  toutes  parts 
D'Adelinde  et  d'Emma  proclamer  la  victoire"  VoL  LP.13S« 

The  emptiness  of  grandeur,  and  the  necessity  imposed  on  the 
^ea^t,  by  the  burthen  and  solemnity  of  state,  is  very  feelingly 
detailed,  and  the  poet  most  pointedly  alludes  to  some  events  of 
l^e  ^ame  species  \yhich  have  happened  in  his  owp  family, 

XIII. 

f'^Adalgise  a  perdu  8%  demi(|re  esp^rance  ; 
La  chute  d' Armelie  a  combk  ses  malheurs. 

*  Voil^^se  disait-il,  de  nos  vaines  grandeurs, 

f  Voila,  le  fruit  amer !  leur  brillante  apparence 

*  Nous  cache  sous  la  pourpre  et  les  fers  et  le  deuil^ 

*  L'inexoral^le  orgueil 
f  Et  la  raisop  d'etat  tyrannisent  notre  kme ; 
^  Nous  sommes  au-dessoiis  des  demiers  des  humains.> 
f  (^es  ferments,  et  les  feux  de  la  plus  pure  fiamme ! 
f  11  faut  tout  imiuoler  pqur  i^mplir  nojs  destiim. 

•  «<f  J'ai 
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XIV. 

'  *  J'ai  pass^  mon  enfance  k  h  cour  ie  P^pixl; 
Cheri  de  ce  h^ros,  admis  dans  s&famille^ 
Destine  par  les  miens  a  I'hymen  de  sa  fille, 
L'amour  le  plus  ardent  a  p6netr6  mon  sein. 
Giselle ! . . . .  c'est  pour  moi  k  bonheur  et  la  vie ! 

<  Une  aUiatice  impie 
Aux  detestables  grecs  nous  a  rejoints :  soudain 
Tout  a  chang^ ;  les  francs,  et  Giselle,  et  son  fir^re. 
Ne  sont  plus  rien  pour  moi . .  • .  que  dis-je?  au  lieu  d'hymen, 
nn'est  plus  entre  nous  quelahaineetlaguerre.'*  yolJ.p.181* 

The  description  of  the  despair  by  which  the  wives  of  the 
Huns  defend  themselves,  is  not  without,  its  merit 

XXXVI. 

*'  Les  femmes  sur  les  chars  s*Sancent  i  leva  place. 
.  .        A  Paspect  des  chr^tiens  une  sombre  fureur 

Pans  leur  sein,  par  degres,  succdde  k.  la  terreur.. 
L'epouse  de  Theudon  enflamme  leur  audace : 
Badlde  dutle  jour  au  monarque  danois ; 

Dlrmensul  autrefois 
A  la  cour  de  son  p^re  elle  fiit  la  pr^tresse ; 
Irmensul  eh  ce  jour  s'empare  de  ses  sens ; 
Ses  compagnes,  comme  elle»  cfubliant  leur  fiublesse^ 
Courent  armer  leurs  bras  de  javelots  pesantSt 

XXXVII. 

»  <'  Sa  longue  chevelure  abandonn^e  aux  vent8!> 
L'^pouse  de  Theudon,  palpitante,  6gar6e» 
Frappe  I'air  de  ses  cris :  sa  main  mal  assuree 
Saisit,  balance- un  fr^ne  arm^  de  clous  tranchants. 
Les  femmes  des  paiens  en  rugissant.de  halne 
R^pondenti  leur  reine, 

Etcouyrentlesvainqueursd'unnuagedetraits.''  VolJIJ*.l21- 

*  .  ■ 

Tlie  death  of  Theudon  would  have  been  perfect,  were  it  not 
for  a  few  verses  here  and  there,  which  in  great  measure  spoil 
the  effect. 

XXXIX. 

'^  A  cestnots,  comme  un  trait  Charles  s'est  danc6, 
Les  (dus  vaillants  guerriers  peuvent  le  suivre  i  peine. 
Bravant  ile  miUe  o6ups  la  tempdte  certaine, 
II  pousse  jusqu'au  centre,  ou,  d'mi  cell  courrouc6> 
Le  neveti  d'Attila  levant  son  dmeteire, 

^  Dtt  h^ros  t^meraire. 
Poor  firaiqpfer  h  coiq>  siff,  semblait  chercfaer  fo  «ein. 
Avecioa  boiicUer,  de  la  lance  emvnnie 

Charle 
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Gharle  icarte  la  pointe ;  et  sa  puitsante  mam 
Jette  un  ^norne  dard  sur  le  mqiiiMC'que  impie* 

XL. 

*5  Ledard  touche  I  son  but :  sur  la  triple  cuira«sf 
D'un  sang  noir  et  fumant  on  volt  conler  les  fiots. 
Le  barbare  parait  insensible  k  ses  maux : 
Intrepide,  tranquille,  il  garde  son  audace : 
U  soollfve  i  deux  mains  une  masse  de  fer, 

Et  prompt  comme  Peclair, 
Rabatsse  sur  le  roi  cette  arme  meurtridre« 
Chstrles  s'est  d6tourne  d'un  bond  imp^tueux : 
La  lourde  masse  tombe  ;  elle  frappe  la  terre ; 
£t  Theudon  Tabandonne  en  blasphSmant  scs  dieax, 

XLL 

*<  Le  h6ros  attentif,  reserrant  son  rival* 
Pour  la  seconde  fois  darde  ^  javeline : 
Le  fer  mga  s'attache  a  la  large  poitrine, 
S'y  plonge  avldement  et  rend  un  son  fatal. 
Theudon  d'un  cri  plantif  annonce  sa  defaito  : 

Sur  sa  superbe  t§te 
La  mort  r^paad  d^}k  sa  livide  paleur ; 
li  chancelle  nn  moment,  la  main  sur  sa  blessure ; 
£t  du  haut  de  son  char  aux  pieds  de  son  vainqueur 
II  succombe  en  poussant  un  douloureux  murmur^*'' 

Vol.  IL  P.  1». 

The  poem^  as  it  may  be  expected,  contains  xfianj  allusiona  to 
ih^  man  who  for  so  many  years  has  been  the  admiration  and  the 
fcourge  jof  mankind.  The  bees  embrpidered  in  gold  ^  his 
iojperial  mantle  may  be  traced. 

**Dans  le  centre  d'l&lSve  un  pavilion  brillant 
Od  les  abeiUeB  eTof  sar  la  pourpre  6tincellent.'* 

The  celebrated  motto  of  Grenadiers  suivez  voire  General 
v^hich  gave  to  him  the  memorable  victory  at  the  bridge  of  Lodi, 
is  equally  recorded  in  thjs  episode  of  Moficlar : 

**  Le  hSros  irrit^  de  tant  de  resistance 

'Vers  Narbon'iLe,  s*61ance 
En  s*6criant ;  Frangais^  Franpais,  suivez  mespas**^ 

An  aHusion  to  Josephine  may  be  traced  in  this  portrait  of 
Adelittde^  the  first  and  divorced  wife  of  Ouitle^. 

._.,  «f  Addfaide^jada  Pobjet  deans  aimmrar 

St«»fi«laottou4  les  jours  .  >  . 

JPard^s  hwfiuls  niHAbreHX  pArdq^  Kmt}^  i;Iureti#nAe8/v. 
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The  excuse  of  Charles  for  marrying  Arm^lie;  aftei^  hasiaif^ 
divorced  Adelinde^  is  not  wtCbout  application. 

*^  Ses  vertu  ses  exploits^  6t  ^es  nobles  travaux 
Font  oublier  i'errcur  de  sa  flamme  amoiireose.''' 

Andagainj 

**  Pafis  est  embelli  par  les  mains  patemelles ;  , 

Les  lettres^  de  son  peuple  adoucissent  les  moeurs.'^ 

We  know  not  whether  the  following  stanza  may  not  hare  its 
dinsion: 

XXVl. 

<'  Ain^iy  vaillaiit  guerrier,  dans  les  jodrsdecombatik 
Koos  voyons  cent  rivau5c  s'6clipser  h.  ta  vue ; 
La  vile  calomnie  un  moment  iconfondue 
Tremble  devant  le  fer  dont  s'est  arme  ton  bras« 
Ces  flatteurs  sans  eclat,  vil  rebut  de  la  guerre^ ' 

tlentfent  dans  la  poussidre 
B'oii  led  avaient  tires  les  vices  de  la  paix : 
t)'Arcole  et  de  Zurich  rappeiant  la  m^moire, 
La  France  te  rappelle  k  de  nottveaux  suqc^s^ 
£t  te  proclame  encor  I'enfant  de  la  victoire.'^  Vol.  11.  F*  4& 

Besides  there  are  many  other  piissages  v^hich  seein  to  imply 
H  parallel.  Charles  rewarding  Tsolier  oh  the  field  of  battle ; 
the  rapidity  of  his  marches  ;  the  description  of  his  great  qualities 
tis  a  getieral ;  and  many  more  touc^hcfft  of  the  same  species^  all 

.  tttm  to  imply  an  allusion,  which  becrimes  still  more  strikingl 
Ah  in  the  9th  canto  our  poet  strongly  inveighs  against 
ambition,  and  speaks  very  freely  against  conquerors,  and  against 
all  those  who  have  mterfered  with  the  r^bts  of  the  see  of  Romey 
whom  he  places  all  in  hell  without  the  least  mercy< 

In  passing  our  judgment  upon  the  merits  of  the  poeni 
before  us,  we  shall  declare  without  hesitation,  that  it  }»  the 
work  of  a  mind  cast  in  rto  common  mould.  We  have 
consulted  its  dignity  by  cotripafing  it  in  various  points  of 
view  with  the  noblest  productions  of  the  Italian.  Muscy 
and  by  examining  its  construction  according  to  the  strict 
rules  of  epic  poetry.  However  unfavourable  the  result  may 
have  been,  we  do  not  consfider  that  our  labour  has  been  expended 
in  vain^  It  is  vyqrthy  of  th^t  severity  of  critici^mi  wiiick  could 
scarcely  have  be(^:  ^ipplied  to  aiiy  o^ier  poetical  productjpa  of . 
the  age  :  it  has  substance  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  thejustest 
censure,  and  is,  p^rbafMy  better  aUe  t^  suppqrt its  ^ridemnv-' 
tion^  than  many  others  can 'Sustain  their  honoor^i  Amongthef 
few,  the  i^ry  few'i  who  lill-.th^^foreniOist'rMl^  of  {ik>^y  and 

,  ]gettius^    it    can  never  stand )    but  among  those    who  stand 

secotid 
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IMCond  on  tlie  favoured  grouAd^  it  will  claim  m  distinguished 
placeu  Too  ponderous  to  be  wafted  along  by  tbe  gale  of  peputal* 
applause,  it  will  float  uninjured  down  tbe  stream  of  time,  long 
after  its  more  successful  rivals  shall  have  sunk  into  oblivion^ 
uever  to  rise  again. 

Our  observations  have  been  hitherto  confined  to  the  French 
copy  of  this  extraordinary  poem>  and  to  the  errors  and  beauties 
which  are  chargeable  upon  Lucien  alone.  We  should  be  guiltj, 
however,  of  the  most  culpable  neglect,  where  we  to  pass  ovtt 
in  silence  the  admirable  version,  which  has  been  presented  to  the 
^orlc^by  two  of  our  countrymen,  whose  names  stand  so  deser- 
vedly high  in  the  records  of  scholarship  and  literature.  To  tb# 
labours  of  these  two  gentlemen  we  shall  direct  the  attention  of 
^ur  readers  in  a  subsequent  Nunober,  giving  a  bHef  abstract  of 
the  poem  as  it  appears  in  its  English  dress,  and  considering  it 
no  longer  as  the  work  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  but  of  Dr.  Butler 
and  Mr.  Hodgson. 


Art.  Iir.  Additional  Notes  and  Iltustrations  to  the  Praciicai^ 
Exposition,  l^c.  Bj/  the  Rev.  H.  //.  Norris.  8vo. '  72  pp, 
Rivingtons.     3814,    . 

We  rejoice  to  find  that  the  valuable  publication  of  Mr.  Norris 
has  reached  a  second  edition ;  the  call  for  it  is /a  proof  that  tfa* 
public  mind  is  open  to  conviction,  and  that  the  editor  hassucceed* 
ed  in  awakening  an  attention  to  his  labours,  in  some  degree  com- 
mensurate with  their  importance.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  make 
BXky  further  remarks  upon  the  work  itself,  which  caunot.be  con^ 
cidered  as  any  longer  aaaenable  to  our  criticism ;  but  our  readers 
ivili  probably  be  gratified  by  a  brief  analysis  of  tlie  Appendix, 
which  contains  some  very  interesting  documents  and  observations> 
in  confirmation  of  the  statements  made  in  the  original  work. 

The  new  matter  is  given  in  tbe  form  of  additional  notes  and 
illustrations;  partly  intended  to  answer  the  objections  which  bav« 
been  made  against  some  detached  portions  of  the  work  itself,  and 
partly  to  furnish  still  farther  proofs  of  the  delusive  machinations, 
and  dangerous  tendency  of  the  Society. 
,  It  appears  from  the  advertisemeiit,  thafi 

**  Of  the  mliss  of  evidence  which  the  volume  eoiftaiits,  three 
items  comprise  the  whole,  against  the  fidelity  of  which  any  except 
tions  have  been  taken.  The  adyooates  of  the  Bible  Sodety  bav# 
publicly  attempted^to  iomeachi  or  rather  to  sdflen  down  by  expla^ 
nation,  the  statement  pftbeproc^dings  at  Hertford;  and  Mrw 
Cumughsm,  and  the  JPresident  of  the  Clapton  Bible.  As8p((iiiti(in» 
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have  prmtely  protested  qgidiist  tbe  exprepwoM  hnpvUej  lo  lliem.'' 

*  •  1* 

In  note  p.  p.  97>an  account  had  been  given  of  the  proceedings 
at  the  Hertford  AuxiHary  Meeting.  This  account,  or  rather  the 
original  Letter  which  supplied  the  information  6{  which  it  gives. 
the  substance^  has  been  pubticly  accused^  by  a  document  circu- 
lated  in  the  name  of  the  Hertford  Committees  of  extreme  incor* 
f^ctness :  but  the  manner  in  which  this  heavy  chaige  is  support- 
ed^ will  not  we  think  impress  the  readers  of  the  '^  Practical  Ex* 
|>o6ition*'  with  any  very  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  Editor's  In- 
formant* For  instance ;  in  the  printed  Report  of  the  Hertford 
Gomraittee^ 

*^  Mr.  Fordham  is  represented  to  express  hiouielf  as  thinking  &- 
vourably  of  the  Bible  Society,  ontjf  on  account  of  the  hppe  he  en- 
tertained that  it  Wou^d  destroy  the  Established  Church:  whilst  in 
the  Letter  the  limitation  '  onli/^  is  omitted^  and  the  terms  *  pa- 
tronised' and  '  overthrow'  are  substituted'  for  '  thinking  fii« 
Tourably  of  and  '  destroy,'  and  no  notice  is  taken  of  a  previous 
declaration  which  Mr.  F.  made,  that  on  all  other  accounts  he  is  *  a 
decided  enemy'  to  the  Institution.  In  the  Letter,  moreover,  the 
feeling  which  this  avowal  excited  in  the  Meetine  is  said  to  be 

*  some  disapprobation;'  but  in  the  printed  Report,  the  terms  <  uni* 
versal  disgust'  are  employed."  P.  16.  **  The  Letter  also  repre- 
sented Mr»  Clayton  to  have  said^  that  he  had  tT%YeU€dJbrty  miUs 
to.  be  present  at  the  meeting,  while  it  appears  from  the  Report 
that  his  journey  was  only  ttoentu^ve  miles.  And  instead  of 
apeaking  of  the  demolition  of  the  Church  as  *  a  secondary  ob« 
ject,'  according  to  the  representation  of  the  I^etter,  the  com- 
parison, as  stated  in  the  printed  Report,  is  drawn  the  other  way; 
and  Mr.  Clayton  is  alledged  to  say,  not  that  the  demolition  of 
Ithe  Church  is  of  inferior  consideration  to  the  circulation  of  the 
Bible,  but  that  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  ia  '  an  object  of  a  ntuA 
higher  tmd  noffler  character*  than  the  demolition  of  the  Church*"— 
P.  17, 

In  p.  ^76  of  the  volume,  a  note  is  introduced^  which  states, 
upon  the  authority  of  the  same  Letter,  that 

^<  A  learned  Doctor  concluded  a  long  speech  with  these  very 
words ;  I  earnestly  recommend  the  Society  to  theLadies,  for  if  th^ 
are  active  in  its  cause,  *  God  mil  be  their  Lover. ^  " 

.  It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Committee,  that  Dr.  01in« 
Ibus  (^regoryj  the  orator  in  question,  difl  .use  the  di^ustii^  Ian* 
gUf^e  attributed  to  him;  but  that  he  introduced  it  asa  quotation 
4Erom  TertuUian*  Instead  then  of  having  himself  been  me  author 
of  an  expnession  from  which  every  delicate  end  pious  mind  must 
Jitie  au^iosed  to  revolt  with  horror,  the-  Dr.  it  seemsw  is  only 
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c1iargeal>le  with  having  adopted  the  profiuie  sentiments  of  ano- 
then 

<*  Such/'  says  the  Editor,  ^  are  the  attempts  to  impeacji  the  fide- 
lity of  the  Letter  from  which  the  Editor  derived  the  impprtapt 
facts  relative  to  the  Hertford  Auxiliary  Meeting;  and»  even  .ad- 
mitting all  the  corrections  and  qualifications  adduced,  he  lias  full 
confidence  that  it  will  be  considered  generally  as  having  compleatly 
failed,  as  far  as  respects  every  thing  material  in  the  allegation ;  but 
he  is  by  no  means  prepared  to  yield  th^  accuracy  of  the  Letter  to 
the  firamer  of  the  printed  Report  in  any  one  instance^  except  the  so- 
litary one  of  the  term  *  patronise/  for  the  specific  use  of  which 
the  gentleman,  (from  whose  mouth  the  particulars  stated  in  the 
Letter  were  taken,  and  who  being  present  at  the  meeting  gave  his 
w account  immediately  subsequent  to  it)  cannot  sufficiently  charge  his 
memory  to  make  himself  responsible/'    P.  17. 

Our  readers  will  probably  agree  with  us,  that,  had  the  Hertford 
Committee  wished  to  fix  the  seal  of  authenticity  to  the  Editor'a 
statements,  they  could  not  have  done  it  more  effectually  than  by 
this  attempt  to  set  them  aside.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  re- 
ports, made  from  recollection  of  the  speeches  spoken  in  these 
crowded  assemblies,  will  be  entirely  free  from  verbal  inaccuracies ; 
but  it  is  a  most  striking  proof  of  the  general- correctness  of  the 
woric,  that  ID  only  one  instance  has  its  account  of  thepubKc  pro* 
ceedings  of  the  Society  been  even  impeached  ;  and  in  this,  the 
labour  of  four  months  could  not  produce  a  solitary  instance  of 
mistatem^nt,  affecting  any  of  the  sentiments  imputed  to  the 
i^peal^rs,  or  the  general  spirit  of  their  harangues.  It  is  however 
s^isfactory  that  this  attempt  has  been  made;  for  it  has 
induced  the  Editor  to  confirm  his  original  statements  by  se- 
veral new  documents,  among  which  we  particularly  recommend 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers  the  speeches  of  Messrs.  Wickstead 
and  Eyton  at  Shrewsbury,  as  given  at  length  from  the  Shrews- 
bury Chronicle,  at  page  53,  and  the  account  of  the  Dissenter's 
speech  at  Stafford,  p.  20. 

The  seconc)  objection  made  against  the  accuracy  of  the  Editor 
is  produced  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cunningham,  who,  while  he  com- 
plains of  being  judged  rather  from  the  unauthorized  report  of  a 
newspaper,  than  from  the  authorized  publication  since  issued  by 
the  Henley  Committee,  admits  that  this  latter  compositipn  does 
not  give  the  whole  o/'his  extemporaneous  oration — but  "contains 
the  parts  only  of  nis  uholly  unprepared  speech,  which  he  could 
persuade  himself  to  print  at  the  desire  of  the  Meeting/'  The  sin* 
gular  modesty  with' which  this  gentleman  demands  to  be  judged 
by  his  own  confessedly  garbled  statements,  rather  than  by  a  Re<» 
port  published  at  the  time  by  the  Editor  of  the  Reading  Mercury, 
and  never  since  retracted  by  him,  will  not,  it  is  presumed,  pass 
without  due  observation.  y 

Qq  Ther 

VoXm  zu.  juke,  1815. 
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The  third  objection  is  thus  commented  on  by  the  Editof. 

*'  ThePresidentof  the  Clapton  Meeting  hMdiedaimed  the  sen* 

^iiments  impnted  to  him  (p.  320,  note  h.)  and  has  caHed  upon  .the 

,  Editor  ta  retract  it. '  In  justice  therefore  to  the  iPresident,  the£di- 

^  jEor  is  bound  to  ,reicord  his  denial^  but  ill  justice  to  the  friend  who 

;  favoured  him  with  the  summary,  of  the  speeches  delivered  on  that 

occasiopy  he  is  also  bound  to  state,  that  the  i'eporter  is  positive  that 

the  above  passage  is.in  6ut)8tance  correctly  r^eported.    It  is  left, 

.therefore,  to  the  reader, tov  deci4.e  which  is  most  likely  tO'  be  mis- 

'  tiaken,  a  gentleman  placing  himself  in  the  hew  and  nervous  situa^ 

of  an  extempore  declaimer,  or  One  of  his  audience  taking  minutes 

/of his  speech  f&  he  delivers  it.'    For  it ra  positively  reaffinned  that 

'  ttiinutes  w^re  taken,,  though  the  President  questions  the  fact^    The 

utmost  the  Editor  can  therefore  allow  the  President  to  dcy.ia  tcuiu- 

i  jMrem  the  ientimekt^  but  he  cannot  take  upon  himself  to  alter  the 

'expression.'^    P.  51*  . 

^  ..  /The  authenticity  of  this  important  work  being  tlius,  as  vrt  con« 
.,  ceivej  completely  established  by  the  very  weakness  of  the  efforts 
.  jmade.toovertbrowit^  we  proceed  to  give  a  short  summary  of  the 
„  new  matter  brpught  forward  in  the  additioniil  notes  and  illustn" 

0  ?    The  Editor  has  produced  several  striking  facts>  in  proof  of  the 

1  disingenuous  ai^tificesj  by,  which  new  names  s^re  added  to  the  Lists 
^  lof  the  Bible  Society ;  thus  not  only  substantiating  his  former 
^  atatements,  but  shewing  that  the  indefatigable  agents  of  the  In* 
(  qtitiition  f  til)  persevere  in  the  same  system\;  that  defeat  and  ex- 
.  posiire  in  one  (q^uarter  do  not  prevent  them  frpm  making  similar 
f  .attempts  in  {another.  We  have  new  evidence  of  their  proceed* 
}  kigs  m  Northamptonshire,  in  Cumberland^  and  in  Hampshire; 

in  all  cases  developing  the  same  determination  to  insult  where 

(,  they  cannot  deceive ;  to  aitay  the  subordinate  clergy  against  their 

superiors^  whenever  the  principals  themselves  cannot  be  in* 

^  veigled;  and.  .where  the  support  of  high  authority  is  resolutely 

withheld,  to  calumniate  the  very  station  and  dignity,,  vi  hich,  when 

J   Hcrayedin  their  support,  they  profess  so  deeply  to  veperate. 

>  In  confirmation  of  these  charges^  already  plainly  made  ia  the 
..  .volume  itself^  and  never  disproved;  we  have  now  upon  record 
V  the  pfoceedjngs  of  the  Society  at  Brackjey,  in  Nc|rtharapton- 
tfhire^  wherci  the  sanction  of  the  Rector  to  the  formation  of  a  Bi- 
ble Sodety^. in  ponnection  with  the  Auxiliary  Institution  for  tbe 
.  Countyi.wai^  announced  by  public  advertisement^  not  only  with* 
;Out  his  conaentr  which  could  not  have  been  obtained,  as  it  appears 
,   ^hat  he  would  have  disapproved  entirely  of  the  .measure,  but 
:..!  avQU.  without  bis  knowing  that  such  a  plan  was  in  agitation.  We 
have  alsojeference  to  the  preliminary  maiiceuvres  of  the  Basing- 
n   atoke  Auxiliary  Society,  among  which  we  find  an  attempt  to  sow 

flissension  between  a  Curate  and  his  Vicar.    We  are  next  pre* 

^seated 


^sente()^wjth  a  summary  of  t(ie  conduct  purdued  by^tlie  agents  of 

'^llie  ISocijety  in  CumWVlandj  wKere  the  Lord 'Lieuteharil  ^8 

., threatened  yf\ih  being  represented  to  the '  pbor,  as  adverse  td  tno 

jfi^istri^bution  of. the'  Bible  among  them;  and  the  Bishop  was 

.r'^  broadly  charged  to  his  face  with' dbstructing;  the  circufation  of 

...theBi'ble/    .  Thfi spirit  witli  which  this  insult  was  repelled ;  a^id 

,.  the.  dignijEled  renunciation  of  the  Society^  which  an  unauthorized 

and  unwarrsMi^ble  use  of  his  name  in  a  public  address  by  t{ie 

V  Hampshire  auxiliarists  called  forth  from  the  Bishop  of  Londan^ 

doinnnite  honour  to  those  excellent  prelate^.    If  this  iexample 

%e  steadily  followed  by  the  venerable  bench^  this  arrogant  asso« 

ciation  will   soon  sink  intb  that  contempt  and  insignificiidce 

a«K»ng  all  sound  and  zeafoylB  Churchmen^  which  its  t6fie  and  pf o« 

"ceedings  justly  merit.  *        •       .:    . 

Among  the  nrian]^  evils  resulting  from  the  present  prevailing 
,.  fondness  for  new  societies^  there'is  one  of  very  foi'midable  magfii- 
tude^  which  has  not  we  believe  been  hitherto  publicly  adverted 
.  to,  though  ithaa  b^en  grievously  felt  in  inany  iplacea.'  Many  cha«» 
rities  of  long  continuance^ .of  tried  and'  acknowledged  benefit^  are 
now  languish  jug  for  want  of  the  necessary  funds  to  maihtain 
them;  because  the  punes  of  the' benevolent^  fr6m  whon^  they 
formerly  deinved  their  support^  have  been  literally  di'ained'tby 
these  new  fahgted  institutions.  » 

In  soine  districts,  the  extraordinary  and  stimulating  appeals 
made  to  the  feelings  of  the  charitable  in  favour  of  foreign  'c\y* 
jects,  have  wholly  deadened  the  niiinds  of  the  mbre  wealthy  part 
.of  the  population  to  claiidis.of  a  domestic  nature ;  and  the  spiri-* 
tual  interests  oif  the  poor  at  home  have  been  neglected^  while  the 
whole  stream  of  charity  has  been  violently  perverted  from  its  na-* 
.  tural  course j  to  be  wasted  in  abohive  attempts  to  profiiote  the 
conversioaof  Jews  imd  Heathenis.  '  •-       '   r 

*•  The  circumstancea  of  Leicester,"  says  the  Editor,  *'  with  re* 

fer^nce  to  the  different  charities  to  which' it  affords  sup^ort^  'will 

furnish  a  case  In  point.   '  Iii  the  reports  of  the  Bible,  the  Church 

Missionary,  and  the  J^w  dbnviertmg  Societies,  it  hblcfs  k  disiin* 

guished  place ;  Auxiliary  Societies  ror  each  of  th^e  Instituffdns^ 

and  a  Lady's  as  well  as  a  Gentleman's  for  the  la^t,  b^irig^  ineb'i^o* 

rated  in  it,  with  all  the  &cs.  of  Patron,  President,  V1c*e  'Do^^  And 

»'   Committee.    These  are  charities  carrying '  like  thm^fiti  *  ^fid^  tf^c  • 

ticks  in  a  great  measure  to  distant  objects*' There  iMOUefefakaaAng 

.  of  a  cb^ke^ic  nature,  viz.  the  education  of  die  children' of'^stet^to^ 

/..immerouspobr;  of  the  state  of  which  a  report  was  publusbediast 

.    .year,  in  wbiqh  it  is  set  forth,  that  out  of  a  populatiox)  of  proM>ly 

' .  t'^Q,  thousand  Jive  hundred  children  betwe^  th^  agea  of  aeveh-^nd 

fourteen  not  Jive  hundred  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  daily  instruc* 

tlon;  that  two  of  its^arishea  were  withoutany  day  school  r-^nd 

.,   that  a  ;Natioi|8V  pentral  School  having  been,  established  to  remedy 

this  evil^  t^^yg^  hajf  theinpney  annually  coAtributed  la  the  town 

a  q  ^  tovrardf 
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towards  gratuitous  education  would,  upon  the  economical  plan  of 
the  iMadras  System,  supply  the  necessary  resources,  yet  the  school 
was  qfnecessitu  given  up,  in  some  measure,  for  want  of  local  co* 
operation-  llie  state  of  gratuitous  education  throughout  the 
county,  as  set  forth  in  the  same  Report,  exhibits  an  equally  la- 
mentable detail ;  the  representation  being  to  this  effect,  that  out  of 
Jtfteen  thomand  children  between  the  above  specified  ages,  which  is 
the  computed  amount  of  that  class  of  its  population,  not  more  than 
six  thousand  receive  any  kind  of  instruction ;  and  only  one  thousand 
seven  iiundred  of  these  enjo^  the  benefit  to  a  further  extent  than  a 
Sunday  School  can  impart  it.  Surely  had  St.  Paul's  solemn  molii- 
tion,  and  our  Lord's  example  been  attended  to,  proviaiim  would 
first  have  been  maiYe*  by  the  benevolent  Inhabitants  of  the  t9!irn  and 
county  for  their  own  household,  before  j?£iOO  and  upwards,  tfie  ag- 
gregate sum  transmitted  from  the  Auxiliary  Committees  to  the 
.  above  mentioned  Societies,  had  been  given  tovrwrdB  converting  Jem 
a/ic^/Ze^Menf,  and  furnishing/bretgf/mations  with  Bibles.*'  P.  l4.note. 

Some  interesting  information  is  g^ven,  (p.  24.)  rdative  to  the 
welUknown  Welch  Btble^  undertaken  by  the  Socie^ ;  and  die 
part  taken  oy  Mr.  Charles,  of  Bala,  in  the  preparation  of  it,  as 
well  as  the  alteratidns  introduced  by  bim  in  the  orthogn^y  of 
that  Bible,  is  very  properly  noticed.  From  hence  tfie  Editor  is  led 
to  remark  upon  the  reprehensible  curtailing  of  the  headings  of  the 
chapters,  adopted  in  the  smaller  editions  of  the  Bible  issued  from 
the  presses  of  both  the  Universities.  We  are  not  aware  that  such 
a  liberty  can  be  justified.  The  Universities,  in  connection  wiA 
the  Kii^a  Printer,  were  granted  a  lucrative  monopoly,  for  the 
very  purpose  of  guarding  against  unauthorized  alterations  *.Tbey 
are  bound,  we  presume,  to  print  the  translation  of  the  aacred  vo- 
lume as  it  was  transmitted  to  them  by  authority;  and  if  they 
cirerve  from  this  obligation,  their  monopoly  becomes  worse  than 

V;  iKi^s,.  We. trust  that  some  steps  will  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
farther  progress  of  tliis  innovating  spirit. 

The  very  indiscreet  tenus  in  which  the  Society  chose  to  ex- 
press  iu  venerkoon  for  the  character  of  the  deceased  Granville 
Sharp,  Esq.  liav^  called  forth  an  appropriate  rebuke  from  the 
Bditor ;  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  his  observations  have  pro- 
duced their  ajifended  effect,  as  the  recent  demise  of  the  Treasurer 

^^as. been  noticed  in  much  more  guarded  language.  It  is  not  a 
bttie  remarkable,  that,  while  in  commemorating  the  debt  of  gra- 
titude due  by  the  Society  to  the  former  Gentleman,  he  is  dis- 
tinctly recognized  as  its  original  founder,  this  Afg&  honour  is  with 
etjuat  confidence  chimed » by  one  of  his  couutiymen  for  Mr, 
Cliarles,  of -Bali.    At  the  lasft  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Swan- 


*  In  th^  six  first  chapters  of  the  four  Gospels,  the  variations  firom 
the  Oxford  Edition  of  1800,  amount  to  414.— >^et;ieivfr. 
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sea  Auxiliary  Society,  a  person,  designated  as  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Harries,  is  reported  to  have  said,  that 

^  He  felt  in  the  formation  of  the  Parent  Society  an  additional 
cause  of  exultation  that  he  was  a  Welchman.  That  Institution  ow* 
ing  its  existence  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Charles,  of  Bala, 
who  proposed  that  a  Brttsh  Bible  Society  should  be  established, 
which,  at  the  recommendation  of  another  Welchman,  was  subse- 
quently denominated  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.'*-— 
(Cambrian,  March  18, 1815.) 

*How  far  Mr.  Joseph  Harries  was  justified  in  thus  attempting 
to  monopolize  for  his  countrymen  the  glory  of  having  founded 
this  Society,  we  leave  to  be  determined  by  the  secretaries,  who 
attested  the  memorable  resolution  of  the  $d  Aagust,  IS  13.  We 
are  far  from  wishing  to  awaken  discussions  in  a  Society  so  bar* 
moniously  constituted ;  we  would  rather  abstain  from  giving  any 
opinion  upon  so  weighty  a  matter;  and  sincerely  desirous  of 
bearing  testimony  with  the  Editor  to  the  religious  and  moral' 
character  of  the  truly  pious  individual  first  named,  we  shall  be 
believed  when  we  sa^y,  that  our  good  opini!>n  of  him  will  iK)t  be 
at  all  diminished,  even  if  it  should  appear  that  the  Committt^e  in 
recognizing  him  as  "  the  venerable  person  under  whose  auspices 
the  iO(  iety  was  formed,''  have  trenched  a  little  unfairly  upon  tlie 
pre-eminent  merits  of  the  *'  noted  leader  among  the  sectaries/' 
for  whom  his  Reverend  Brother  claims  this  distinguished  ho^ipur 
so  unequivocally. 

Upon  the  subject  of  Socinian  CQ-operation,  and  the  general 
proceedings  of  that  insidious  class  of  heretics,  the  Editor  has  - 
furnished  much  new  and  portentous  information.  No  sooner* 
had  the  Legislature  repealed  "  those  statutes  which  expressed 
the  abhorrence  of  this  Christian  naticm  against  the  impugners  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  other  blasphemers  ot  God," 
(p.  31.)  than  the  Unitarian  Society  proceed^^  \%ith  more  open- 
ness, though  not  with  more  systematic  mdustry  than  before,  to 
direct  their  attacks  against  ilte  orthodox  Faith  of  their  country* 
tnen-^thus  manifesting  their  gratitude  to  the  government,  which) 
bad  afforded  them  so  signal  a  proof  of  its  protection.  ' 

They  met  immediately  to  celebrate  their  triumph  ;  but  instead 
of  expressmg  any  sense  of  the  favour  which  had  been  shewn 
them,  the  resolutions  adopted  upcm  that  occasion  are  well  deno* 
minated  **  a  manifesto  of  continued  <iiscontent,  and  further  ag- 
gression "  (p.  33^)  They  regard  what  has  been  already  done  for 
them,  not  as  a  mark  of  paternal  kindness,  but  a^  a  tardy  restora-^ 
tion  of  long  withheld  but  always  u^oubted  rights;  not  as  the 
completion  of  that  toleratmg  system,  which  all  true  <Jliristmn3 
will  probably  think  has  at  least  now  reached  the  utmost  limits  to 
which  it  can  be  safely  carried,  but 

<*  As  an  auspicious  prelude  to  that  happy  day,  when  all  penal 

lawa 
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laws  and  political  restrictions  on  reUgious  grounds  shall  1)6  ^oirerer 
abolished;  when  an  invidious  and  limited  tweration  shall  give  tvoy  to' 
universal  religious  Uberti/;  and  when  all  without  distinction  shall  be 
entitled  by  law  to  the  possession  of  those  civil  and  political  pHvi- 
leg^Sy  which  are  the  birthright  of  Britbns.'^  (3d  Resolution/ p.'  32.) 

.  This  is  the  grand  copsummatioq.  And  when  Jews^  ,TurkS| 
Infidels,  and  H^sretips^  are  pdmilted  to  equal  rule  and  sway  in  this 
Christian  nation ;  when  the  minarets  of  Mahommed  jhall  rise 
b^eside  the. spires  of  our  Churches ;  and  the  tower  of  Jaggernaut 
vje  with  the  don^e  of  St.  PaulV ;  Vhen  the  auspicious  moment^  so 
ardently  longed  for.  by  that  distingvLshed  Apostle  of  civil  and  re« 
ligious  liberty^  and  all  its  attendant  immoralities,  John  Wilkes, 
shall. ari:ive^  and  the  crescent  shall  shine  as  brightly  inour  metro- 
polis as  tbis  cross;  tbqn  will  the  Socinians  be  satisfied,  and  the 
grand  work  of  ji,hat  Society,  which  is  to  unite  all  hearts  without 
,  reconciling  opinions,  will  be  accomplisbed. 

Turn  magnum  exitium  (qiibd  Dii  j^rius  omen  iii  ipstitn' 
ConTertant)'Priami  imj^erio  Phrygibusque  futiituin, 

'p)^fU9li  i^  spec^iiGcfily  ihe,6bjtic;t  of  the  Bible;  Soci^t^  (itself  we 
11)^^11.  n,ot  to  in3inu||te;  but,  the  documents,  which  the  Unitarian 
Soicietyhas^thotjigjit  gropjer  to.  publish,,  justify  us  in  considering 
th/em  as  the. .legitimate  descendants  of  ^those  Sopinilins»  w^ose 
epistle  to  the  ambassador  from  Morocco  to  Charles  IL  has  been 
preserved  by  Leslie;  ^nd  we  defy  ,tl^^  most  subtle  of  their  advo- 
q^tes  to  point  out  a  jingle  article  in  the  profession  of  faith  set 
fiprth  \}y  them  s^t  the  King  s  Head  Tavern,  August  20, }  8 1 3,  {»ee 
£d,R^sol.  p«  34.)  which  a  Jdahommedan  would  hesitsTte  to  ad- 
v^\i;  or  to  sbew  ^ny  position  in  th^  first.  Resolution  then  passed, 
which  may  not  be  eroplojed  to  dc/end  the  national  iight^  of  such 
a/nan  tp  take  his  rdjgionfrooi  the  Koran,  to  pofe^s  it,  find  .to 
^Ct  upon  it,  jHpw  man.. can  have  derived  a  right  from  the  AI- 
iXl^ighty  Creator^  to  form  his  own  religious  opinions,  we  leave  the 

Jages  of  the  U^i^arian  Fund  to  explain ;  but  if  such  be  admitted  to 
>3  ine  case,  if  ij  be  "  the  right  of  every  man  to  fofpa  his  own  re-» 
^gious  opinions,  to  profess  them  ampng  his  neighbours  and  fel« 
^w.creatuifesjt  and  to  act  upon  thtem  in  the  exercises  of  divine 
yrprsbip/  (1st.  Kesol.  p.  34.)  then,^asto  the  matter  of  right,  the 
Christian,  the  Jew,  the  Turk,  the  worshipper  of  the  Lama,  of 
^uddha,  nay  ^ven  of  Satan  himself^  for  he  has  not  beett  without 
his  worshippers,  all  stand  on  the  same  footing ;  and 

**  All  penal  statutes,  whether  they  enact  fine  or  imprisonment,  or 
positive  bodily  suffering,  or  whether  they  declare  civil  disabilities, 
Exclusion,  and  privation,  on  the  ground  solely  of  such  opinion,  pr<H 
fession,  and  worship,  are  manifest  invasions  of  natural  right,  and 
^qual1y  cepugipi|t  to  the  Christian  JieUgion,  audio  the  i^iritx)f  the 
British  Constitutioxu"    '(Resol.  ut  supra,} 
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.Tliat  (tifi  object  of  these  enlightened  persons  is  to  hasten  this 
VQtichriatiaii  prefect  we  learn  fi'om  their  sixth  resolution^  hy  ithith: 
ihpy  declare  that  they  trust ^  '     * 

*\  The  period  is  advancing,  and  that  they  would  willingly  hasten 

/  its  arrival,  when  tidi  only  Christians  of  evfery  descnption,  but  alsp^ 

their  comtri/Men  tU  tdrgr^  shall  be  alike  free  to  profess  and  defends 

their  opinion^;  attd  all  eqnalfy  partake  in  the  civil  righto  of  Britoas/'t 

~(6th'Rfe80Lp.35.)      *'      1  .      •       1    .       ;  s:        : 

MV.e  would  ask  any  man  of  common  sense  and  reflection,  does 
he  believe  that  persons,  who  have  such  objects  prof  ssedly  in 
view^  Vrbuld  becotne'warni  andactit^e  supporters  of  the  Bible  So« 
ciety/unless  they  conceryed  that  it  might  be  made  instrumental 
to  tb^ir  accomplishment  ?  '  The  answer  must  be  obvious.  >  We. 
proceed  to  shew  what  additional  prdof  the  Editor  lias  brought^ 
fbtvfRtd;  that  they doafdeirtlyand  zealously supp^irt  it.   .  '  -  •  ,  t 

"  The  Socinians,"  says  he,  '*  contmue  wjCn  increased  zeal  to 
eulogize  the  Bible  Society^  to  flock  to  its  associations,  and  to  give  it' 
their  unqualified  support.    The  Editors-  of  ^  A  N£W  Directoriz; 
voR  NoM-CoNFORMjsT  Chukchbs,'  evidently  a  Socinidn.  publica-' 
tion,  printed  for  Johnson,' 18 12,  were  at  that  period  so  well  aware  of 
the  tendency  of  the  Bible^  and  the  Lanbasterian  Societies,  which: 
they  consider  as  closely  connected^  that  at  the  termination  of  their, 
seventh  chapter,  setting  forth  the  motives  for  using  Scripture  forms 
oF  worship,  *  they  cannot  conclude,'  they  say,  '  this  part  .of  their 
work,  without  expressing  their  satisfaction  in  the  wonderful  sQccess' 
of  these  tWo  recent  institutions ;  and  rejoiciDg^  also  in  the  a^mated 
ifaid  successful  defences  of  botfa»  by  clergy  and.  laity  of  all  deDon}i«i 
nations,  against  the  bigotted,  but  feeble  attempts  of  those  who  are 
afraid  to  trust  the  Bible  by  itself,  lest  it  should  betray  the  readera 
into  error  I'  and  they  assign  this  as  the  reason  of  their  rejoicing, 
t^at  they  cannot  but  hence  encourage  the  cheerful  hope  that 
iScnjp^ura/ worship,,  and  iScWp/ura/ religion,  will  rapidly  gain  ground, 
and  thus  the  prophecy  be  fulfilled,  Jer.  xxxii.  39.  *  Jtviil  give  thcrn 
one  heart  and  one  ttwy,*  i.e.  the  wiay  o^ indifference  to^allthe  artictei^ 
of  faith,  or  to  express  it  in  one  word,  the  way  of  Deutm*.  • 
'   '*  At  a  more  recent  period,  Mr.  Aspland,  in  his  PleA  por  Uni* 
TARTAN  Dissenters  addressed  to  the  Editor,  inconsequence  of 
the  investigation  which  is  here  continued,  has  in  the  strongest  termii 
avowed  the  attachment  of  the  whole  Socinian*  Body  to  the  Bible  Son 
eiety ;  and  lest  the  circumstance,  that  many  have  idthheldj  their 


«a>«**i 


**  *  It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  devices  of  Wtei6haupt,'by  Pro- 
fessor Robinson  in  his  Proofs  of  a  Conspiracy,  p.  215,  that  he 
employs  the  Christian  Religion,  which  he  thinks  a  falsehood,  as  the 
means  of  inviting  Christians  of  every  denomination,  and  gradually 
cajoling  them,  by  clearing  up  their  Christian  doubts  in  auccession, 
till  he  lands  them  in  Deism."         .         • 

names 
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names  from  ito  muiter«roY1  should  be  misoon8traed»  lie  lets  out  the 
secret  that  poUcj/  has  laid  restraint  upon  thehr  Mtc&'iifflion— that 
their  yery  aitaekmeni  makes  them  a&fsn^eei— <^nites  upon  manjof 
fliem  (to  use  his  own  words)  *  to  abstain  from  the  pleasure^  and 
deny  themsdoei  tho  honour  of  being  amongst  its  tnod  public  andxea* 
touspromotenflest  their  appearing;i«i/»d[y  in  its  cause  should  fuimish 
its  enemies  with  a  new  tope  of  mvective,  and  a  convenient  handle 
of  reproach;  and  lest  the  odium  so  industriously  heaped  upon  them 
should  be  also  made  to  bear  on  an  Institutiony  as  abhorrent  to  some 
of  the  Members  of  the  Church  as  Socinianism  itself.'  (Plea,  p. 
84,  5.)  and  in  another  place,  (p.  97.)  he  ytrj  candidly  states  tms 
as  the  ground  of  their  attachment ;  that  *  the  iptrf^  of  the  Bible  So- 
ciety is  a  virtual  concession  to  their  plea,'  (vis.  *  that  if  they  dis- 
sent from  the  greater  part  of  the  Chnsttan  world  in  points  of  Faith  f 
tiiey  are  one  with  it  in  the  reception  and  the  observance  of  the 
rules  of  moral  dutyf)  and  therefore  they  '  cordially  hail  it  as  an 
earnest  of  the  speedy,  approach  of  the  period,  when  *  all  mankind's 
concern,'  according  to  tne  poet,  will  be  that  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  an  Apostle,  is  greater  than  fiuth,'  namely  Charity. 
Hot  the  charity  no wever  of  the  Apostle,  which  amongst  its  other 
characteristics  bears  this  distinctive  mari^,  that  it  *  rejoices  in  the 
truth,*  but  modern  charity,  which  first  *  changes  the  truth  into  a 
he,'  and  then  by  a  general  compromise  discards  it  altogether  from 
its  afiections— the  speculative  broe  in  short  of  the  tohde  human  race, 
combuied  with  practical  Jerodty  against  individuals,  and  enmity 
ilgainst  God.'*    (P.  S9.) 

The  accumulated  tcstimonyj  by  which  the  Editor  has  already 
shewn  that  tbiip  eugemess  oo  the  part  of  the  Socinians  to  join  and 
Stjpport  the  Society  is  encouraged  rather  than  checked  by  its 
great  advocates  and  managers,  must^  we  should  su|NMise,  have 
forced  conviction  even  upon  the  most  determin^  of  its  adhe- 
rents: but  new  evidence  is  now  produced  in  ft^NSort  of  this 
charge ;  and  if  there  should  be  a  single  Member  oTuie  Church, 
who  hesitates  to  withdraw  from  the  Society  4)ecause  \^  mind  is 
not  satisfied  on  this  pointj  let  him  consider  the  language  of  Dean 
Milner,  as^oted  by  the  Editor  from  Dr,  Marsh,  (p,  43,  43;) 
the  ''  decisive  but  horrid  ftict**  mentioned  Ijfy  Mr.  Cltpham  in 
bis  sermon  preached  before  thf  Lord  Bp*  of  Chester  at  his  Pri- 
mary  Visitation ;  (p.  45.)  and  the  additional  information  on  the 
subject  of  the  Uxbridge  Meeting,  and  Mr.  Clarke's  conduct, 
given,  p*  46, 47> 

But  we  shall  perhaps  be  reminded  that  several  Churchmen 
eminent  for  rank,  talents,  and  ^eal  for  the  holy  Faith  which  they 
profess,  still  continue  members  of  the  Society »  still  attend  its 
meetings^  still  publicly  advocate  its  cause,  and  recommend^t  to 
those  who  may  be  supposed  to  look  up  to  their  opinion  and  au- 
thority as  worthy  of  aA  houour. 

5  Our 
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•  Our  unfeigned  respect  for  the  general  cbaracter  and  dignified 
itatioB  of  such  individuab,  must  induce  us  to  account  for  this 
^rtenUms  and  lamentable  fact,  for  such  we  shall  always  consider 
itj  by  supposing  that  they  still  remain  unconvinced  of  the  true 
cbaracter  and  tendency  of  the  Institution^  which  they  continue  ta 
dignify  by  their  attachment  to  it. 

Earnestly  do  we  intreat  them  once,  more  to  reconsider  tie 
^dence^  which  this  volume  contains.  We  hope  that  we  shall 
not  be  thought  deficient  in  proper  deference  if  we  express  our 
belief^  that  such  a  revision  might  possibly  yet  convince  tbem  that 
they  have  been  deceived.  And  as  we  cannot  for  a  moment  sup- 
pose, that  they  will  hesitate  to  renounce  an  error  with  the  same 
manliness,  with  which  they  have  hitherto  maintained  their  own 
opinion ;  so  we  trust  that^  under  Providence,  the  friends  of  the 
£stablbhment  may  yet  be  relieved  from  the  sorrow  and  humilia- 
tion  which  tBey  feel,  when  beholding  those,  who  in  other  respects' 
may  be  ranked  with  its  warmest  defenders  as  well  as  its  brightest' 
ornaments,  still  leagued,  through  the  delusions  of  this  no  longei: 
equivocal  Association,  with  the  dieadliest  foes  not  only  pf  our  own 
Church  but  of  Christianity  itself ;  with  those  who  scruple  not  to! 
rob  the  great  '^  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith^  of  his  honour^ 
and  even  to  question  the  truth  of  the  Father  himself^  by  rejecting. 
the  testimony  which  he  has  given  of  his  Son. 

In  note  h.  p.  52,  the  Editor  has  given  some  important  particu- 
lars respecting  the  still  spreading  ramifications  of  the  Society 
among  the  poor* 

^*  At  the  period  when  this  volume  was  published,"  says  he, 
**  Bible  Associations  were  the  lowest  department  to  which  the  rami- 
fications of  the  Bible  Society  had  been  extended,  but  in  the  begin«« 
ning  of  the  last  winter  the  provisions  of  the  9th  article  of  those  unn 
ostentatious^  yet  very  efficient  depigrtments  of  the  confederacy^ 
(see  p.  S50.)  were  put  in  operation,  and  the  splitting  ^y$temJ  (seQ 
p.  ibid,  note  i.)  commenced  by  the  subdivision  of  the  Association 
districts  into  square^  street,  lane^  and  alley  Bible  Committees ;  the 
most  celebrated  of  which  was  a  Square  Committee  at  the  west  end 
cf  the  town,  announced  to  the  public  under  the  patronage  of  a  ven^« 
rable  Prelate,  whose  name,  doubtless,  without  bis  consent  or  pri« 
vity,  was  thi»  indecently  brought  forward  to  lure  the  servants  of 
the  beighbourhood  to  the  Meeting,  who  were  all  specially  solicited 
to  attend.'*     (P.  52,) 

It  appears  indeed  that  the  agents  of  the  Society,  though  their 
activity  is  undiniished,  have  for  some  time  changed  the  sphere  of 
their  operations.  They  have  obtained  from  the  great  and 
wealthy  all  they  want  from  them,  and  their  assiduities  are  now, 
\n  a  great  measure,  devoted  to  those  in  a  humbler  station;  who, 

divided 
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divided  and  wbdivided  into  saperintendiiig  and  8ubptdiP9tQ.cgii« 
federacies^  are  leagued,  in  one  common  bond jof  .U0}on  with,  the 
avojuved  enemies  of  ihe  establisbed  Churchy  for  tb@  furtteraQce  of 
that 'grand  plan  of  levelling  and  confusion^  fay  whi<(^y  under  the. 
apecious.pretext  of.reatoring.to  ever;  man  an  assumed  natural 
light  of  worshipping  his  Creator. according  to  the  didtates  of  hjs 
own  conscience,  the  very  foundations  of  all  religious  ti^tHas  well 
a8'S€»cial  happiness  are  to  he  removed*  The  BiUle  Sopiety^  as 
tfae  Editor  .has  well  observed,  when 

**  Critically  analyzed. is,  as  far  as  the  confederacy  extends,  tl^e 
Hirtual  removal  of.  all  tests,  and  is  spreading,  rapidly  that  religioW 
ipdifiperexice  tjirough  the  land,  which  will  prepare  the  way  for  fteir 
t§gJLslativ^^  ahrpgatfon,  and  thus  open  thoser  floodgates  thrpiigfi* 
which,  misbelief  and  unbelief,  as  the  succeeding  waves  of  one  mighty 
torrent,  will  rush,  with  an  impetuosity  to  be  no  more  restrained^  ta 
t^lie  overwhelming  of  the  true  faith  of  the  Gospel,*'    PJ  S5.  ''  ' 

We  here  again  take  our  leave  of  the  Editor,  congratulating  him 
upon  th^  effect  which  his  labours  have  already  produced;  for 
diat  they  have  iii  many  instances  checked  the  progress  of  this/ 
Society,  and  in  t^ery  wwrwy^  awakened  those,  who  h&d'un wanly 
lent  it  their  aid,  to  a  true  sense  of  the  mischief  it  is  effecting,  we 
have  good  reason  to  know.  Under  the  calumny  and  misrepre- 
sentation, which  must  ever  attend  those,  ^ho  dare  to*  oppose  the 
torrent  of  misguided  public  opinion,  this  will  be  his  best  consola- 
tion :  and  when  the  hqur  of  cool  reflection  returns,  and  the  many 
Yi^W  m^nti^  persons,  who  still  continue  in  the  ranks  of  the  So* 
ciety,  iihake  pff  their  ^<^i!k^\on,  we  trust  that  they  will  1>e  the  first 
ta  appreciate  and  a^jpipwledge  the^i  vices  of  those,  \vh03e  warn- 
iDg^  voice  wa$  raised  to  undeceive  them ;  and.  whoiQ  they  h^ve^  in 
«D.any  cases,  too  precipitantly  counted  their  enemies^  because 
they  toid  t^em  the  truth.  " 


AitT.  IM*     Hebrem  Melodies.     By  Lord  Myron.     4s.  ^« 

8vo»    Murray.     1815. 

We  had  jifst  laid  down  the  humorous  account  of  tl^e  apostacy 
of  Edmund  Curl,  and  of  his  subsequent  circumcision,  whed  Lord 
Bypn's  Hebrew  JVi^lodies  presented  themselves  to  our^view. 
Th^^  wprlhy  bookseller,  after  having  libelled  all  mankind,  is  re- 
pre^^ntpd  by  his  biographer^  no  less  a  iiian  than  ^wift  himself, 

*  "  'to 
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to; likve  &ii  fallen  a  vietikn t6  the  inaifeeof  Mr. BofKi and after^. 
#ards'to  have  turned  3k^f  having  undei^oiKi  dl  tbe;cereiiiODie«; 
oT'a  regular  initiatioD'.    Hiitiog  |pvep  th» name.of  ;tke(liialoriaB^ 
oiir  readers  wiU  probablj  see  sufficient' reason .wkyweshiduld: 
rathei-'  retonfrtttend  the  perusal  than  ttaoscribe  therdetail  of  tl^ 
VariocK^  transactioitt  -which  attteded  th»  sickness  aad  the  apost^cy? 
of  this'cielebrated  literary  character;    We  suspect ^that  he  ia^nolr 
tKe  last' of  the  trade  who  has  been  a  convert)  to  theje^vs^bot* 
that'a  certaiii  number;  even  among  those  who  are^  now'.ative^ 
liave'proved  themselves' sudtf-;  more^  peihapsj.  fay: their  dealing^ 
than'  hy  their  professions;'    We  suspect^  indeed^.thatfin.tho  great 
City  of  Ldhdbri^  tHe  Soeiety  fbr>  the  Propagation. of  Jiudaisca; 
^moug'  Christians'  is'  rather  more  successful'  in  itsi  endeavoun^ 
though  not  80  loqd'in  its  pretensions^  as  the  Society -for  the.  Pro* 
p'ag^tiod  of  Christianity  among  the  Jews% 

The  last  noble  Lord'  who  became  a»  open  andi  m  ppofassad 
^odVe'rt'to  the  Jewish  fkith  ^^ar  Lord  SeorgeGbndonof  turbuip 
li^rit  memory^  add  as'He'was  pmbably^as<admirabl^  a*  divine  as  hft 
^'as  a  politician^  \Ve  Cannot  doubt  tile  excellence  o£  bis  motives^ 
6t'  die  StVelfigth  of  bis"  example.  We^  know»  not  bowr  &r  thesn 
aplendid  conversions  may  have  weighed  with  the;  soblo-  iw^ 
\VhoSe  bool^  is  tiX)\^  before  U9;  but  we  must  aoii£ess>  tbati  after 
(kking  I'eave  of  him  in  the  autumn  under  the  made  of  I^ra>  ym 
were  Hoi  ar  nttle  surprised  to  witness  his  return  in.  the  spring «  at- 
tended by  two  Sudh  supporters  a9  Mr.  Braham  and.  Mr.  Nathan^ 
t^e  ai'e  informed  that  these  poems  were  written  all  the  request  of 
liis  friend  the  Hon.'D.  Khmaird^  for  a  selection  of  Hebrew  Me« 
ifodies^  which  w^re  published  accordinglyj,  with  the  music  ar* 
ranged  to  them  by  Messrs.  Braham  and  Nathan.  In  this  form 
(hey  tiHi  appeared,  and  tJtey  have  been  subsequently  published 
both  Sepdr^cely  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  collective  edi^ 
tibri^of  the  noble  Lord's  works. 

The  '^  llebrettr  Melodies/'  as  far  as  regards  the  music>  are  9 
selection  from  the  favourite  airs  which  are  still  sung  in  the  reli-^ 
gious  cer^fnonies  of  the  Jews,  many  of  which  have  been  pre*- 
served  by  memory  and  tradition  alone,  without  the  assistance  of 
written  characters.  Whether  in  their  desire  to  add  words  to 
thesis  national  airs,  Messrs.  Braham  and  Nathan  were  actuated 
by  the  love  of  piety  or  of  profit,  we  cannot  pretend  to  aay ;  or 
wheiher  the  work  was  intended  to  assist  the  devotion  of  thesynar 
gogue,  or  to  increase  the  trade  of  the  shop,  we  are  not  sufficiently 
|n  the  siecrets  of  Duke's  Place  to  determine.  Be  this  as  it  may. 
Lord  Byron  has  accepted  the  proiFered  chaplet  of  his  Jewish 
brethren,  and  may  now  be  considered  as  poet  laureat  to  the  syaa* 
gogue.  Not,  indeed,  that  we  should  suspect  that  there  was  a 
|;reuter  partiality  in  the  noble  Lord  to  this  than  tpany  other  creed, 

4  (as 
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(as  the  ctnt  term  now  is\  the  liberality  of  his  LordsUp  is  doubt* 
less  exttuided  to  dl  in  a  siuiilar  proportion.  We  must,  however^ 
confess  our  surfHrise^  that  a  peer  of  the  realm  should  so  far  iden- 
tifj  himself  with  the  worthy  inhabitants  of  Duke's  Place^  as  to 
be  hawked  about  in  a  species  of  co-partnership  with  the  ci-dt' 
itani  Mr.  Abraham, (/>er  apharesin  Mr.  Brabam)  and  Mr.  Na- 
4ian.  If  these  latter  gentlemen,  in  the  fervour  of  devotional  at- 
tachment to  the  memory  of  their  forefathers,  and  the  glories  of 
their  ancient  days,  are  desirous  of  proclaiming  the  beauties  of 
tiie  songs  of  Sion  in  a  .straage  land,  they  are  at  Aill  liberty  to 
indulge  in  the  warmth  of  their  affections,  we  respect  their  mo* 
tives,  we  hononr  even  their  prejudices;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
profit  be  their  object,  let  them  reap  the  harvest  of  their  industry, 
and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  a  monopoly,  to  which,  as  Jews,  they  are 
so  fully  entitled.  But  let  not  a  peer  of  the  realm,  who  is  ex 
prrfe990f  at  least,  a  Christian,  enter  into  so  close  a  literary  union 
witn  these  worthy  gentlemen  as  to  expose  him  elf  to  the  unplea- 
sant  dilemma  of  being  supposed  either  to  entertain  an  attachment 
to  the  Jewish  cause,  which  in  him  would  at  best  be  ridiculous, 
or  to /eign  that  affection  towards  a  sacred  object,  to\\hichhis 
lieart  is  in  reidity  a  stranger. 

'  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the  course  of  our  holy  services,  we 
ibre  called  upon  to  read  various  passage  s  of  tlie  Old  Testament, 
and  particularly  of  the  Psalms,  from  which  these  very  melodies 
are  in  great  measure  taken.  We  read  ihean,  mdeed,  and  we  feel 
them,  it  is  to  be  hoped :  but  we  feel  them  as  Christians  not  as 
Jews.  Cold  indeed  must  be  the  heart,  and  unchristian  the  temper 
of  the  man,  who  could  repeat  that  exquisite  strain  of  inspired' 
melody,  *'  By  the  waters  of  Babylon  we  sat  down  and  wept,'* 
without  emotions  of  the  most  lively,  yet  of  the  most  rational  na- 
ture. |n  transferring  his  affections  back  into  ancient  times,  he 
indulges  not  in  the  illusions  of  idle  and  capricious  fancy,  but  he 
follows  with  greater  pieeision,  no  less  than  piety,  the  wisdom, 
the  justice,  and  the  power  of  the  Almighty,  in  all  those  his  dis- 
pensations to  man,  which  the  sacred  pages  record  ;^  and  by  en- 
tering into  the  feelings,  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow,  of  triumph  or 
humiliation,  which  they  excite,  he  traces  the  analogy  between  the 
events  of  his  own  and  of  former  times,  and  in  the  spirit  of  judi* 
cious  piety  renders  them  influential  upon  his  own  Ufe  and  con* 
duct*  He  weeps  with  those  who  wept  by  the  streama  of  Baby- 
lon, not  as  a  Jew  lamenting  the  miseries  of  bis  forefathers,  but  as 
a  Christian^  entering  into  the  sorrows  of  those  who  formed  so 
large  a  link  in  the  dispensation  x>f  redeeming  mercy ;  by  partaking 
in  their  humiliation  he  bows  himself  also  with  sacred  awe  to  the 
just  decrees  of  the  same  Almighty  Governor;  and  by  becoming  a 
party,  as  it  were,  in  their  puQishment,  he  is  best  tanght  to  dread 

the 
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die  commissioQ  of  those  crimes  which  were  attended  with  so 
heavy  a  judgment.  Now  all  this  we  consider  as  perfectly  foreiga 
to  the  minds  of  those,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  He- 
tx'ew  Melodies :  we  should  rejoice^  indeed^  were  it  otherwise. 

We  are  aware  that  a  clei^gyman  of  our  own  church.  Dr.  Mo* 
relly  was  the  hack,  and  we  believci  the  favourite  poet  of  Handd, 
and  supplied  him  with  words  for  most  of  his  Oratorios.  Now, 
although  these  Oratorios  were  generally  upon  Hebrew  subjects^ 
yet  we  do  not  conceive  that  Dr.  Morell  will  therefore  deserve 
our  animadversion  in  any  greater  degree  than  Mrs.  H.  More  for 
the  composition  of  her  Sacred  Dramas.  Both  Oratorios  and 
Sacred  Dramas  constitute,  it  is  true,  a  very  anomalous  species  of 
poetry,  being  partly  sacred  partly  secular,  and  forming  a  sort  of 
middle  position  between  the  church  and  the  theatre ;  Aey  are  suf- 
ficiently secolar,  however,  to  be  excluded  from  any  devotional 
purposes,  nor  can  they  ever  form  a  part  of  public  worship.  As 
such,  therefore,  they  imply  no  feelings  in  the  author  beyottd  those 
of  oitiinary  poetical  affection,  they  pledge  him  to  no  sentiments, 
nor  indicate  any  attachments  beyond  those  of  the  Christian.  .  Bpit 
when  the  favourite  airs  of  the  synagogue?  are  published  by  two 
professed  Jews,  and  words  are  attached  to  them  to  make  the  pub* 
Ucation  more  complete ;  words,  which  are  certainly  calculated,  if 
not  designed  for  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Jews,  the  poet  and 
the  musicians  must  be  considered  as  entering  into  a  co*partoer« 
ship  of  feeling,  at  least,  if  not  of  faith*  His  Lordship  is  at 
Hberty,  however,  to  choose  the  other  side  of  the  dilemma  which 
we  proposed,  as  probably  more  congenial  to  his  feelings. 

lleaving,  however,  the  consideratiou  of  the  impropriety  of  the 
task  which  Lord  Byron  has  undertaken,  it  will  now  be  our  pur* 
pose  to  examine  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  fultiiled.  One 
of  the  first  that  meets  our  eye  is  an  elq^y  iipoa  the  piessoft 
wretched  state  of  the  once  chosen  land. , 

«  THE  WILD  GAZELLE. 

* 

I. 

«  The  wild  Gazelle  on  Judah's  hilb 

Exulting  yet  may  bound, 
And  drink  from  all  the  living  rills 

That  gush  on  holy  ground; 
Its  airy  step  and  glorious  eye 
May  glance  in  tameless  transport  by  :— 

II. 

**  A  step  as  fleet,  an  eye  more  bright, 

Hath  Judah  witnessed  there; 
And  o'er  her  scenes  of  lost  delight 

Inhabitants  more  ^r. 
The  cedars  wave  on  Lebanon, 
But  Judab's  sutelier  maids  are  gone ! 

«More 
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i  Thaa  Israers  scatteted  ra^e ; 
Tor,  taking  ropt,  it  ther^  renvains 

In  solitary  grace : 
"  It  cannot  quit  its  place  X>t  birthf 
'  It  will  not  live  in  dtlier^artlu^ 

^'^  But  we  must  wander  ^itheringljr^ 
In  other  lands  to"  die ; 
\Ahd  where  our  fkthers'  ashes  be^ 

Our  own  may  nevet  lie : 
^  Our  temple  hhUi  not  left  a  stone, 
'  And  Mockery  sits  on  Salem's  throne.'' 

I  This  is  perhaps  the  pr^ttiestan  the  whole  collection,  inasmQch 
-  ms  itiiaa  least  to  offend  the  .ta^te.  The  one  which,  im^n^^diat^ly 
«  ibllowa  is  wretched  indeed. 

«  OH!  WEEP  FOR  THOSE. 

I. 

*  *'  Oh !  weep  for  those  that  wept  by  Babel's  strefmi 
'  Whose  shrines  are  desoljate*  wnose  land  a  dream ; 
'-  Weep  for  the  harp  of  Judah's  broken  shall ; 
-'Itfeum-^vdiere  their  God  bath  dwelt  the  Godle884welI! 

IL 
^  <'  :Atvi  wfa^re  9hall  Israel  late  her  bleeding  feet  > 
'  And'  when  shall  Zion's  songs  again  seem  sweet  ? 

And  Jodah's  melody  once  more  rejoice 
J  The-heartB  'thai  leap*d  before*  itsk  heavenly  voice  } 

nr. 

^  -Tribes  of  the  wandering  foot  and  weary  bveaat, 
'  JIow  iiiadl^'ye  4ee  away  and  be  at  rest! 

The  wild-doTC  bath  herneseithe  f(»L  his  cave, 
Mankind  their.  Countryr-rJarael  but  th^  grave  i" 

PeAaps  a  more  rugged^. harsh,  and  uncouth  specimen  of 
modern  poetry, «cannot  be  giveathantheif^IloMfiDg. 

«  ON:  JORDAN'S  BANKS. 

I. 

**  On  Jordan's  banks  the:  An^bfa-canieils-i^trftyi 

On  Sio«<'shill:thQ£alae'.Ooe'9jrQ(arifii9^ay^ 

The  Baal-adorer  bows  one  Sinai's  steep — 

Yet  Uiere-^<iven.thereirTOb.God^thyJbuii^q58  sleeps 

:..  II. 

<*  There— wbece thy. itoger:9Q9r«h'4:tlifri^)ll Stone! 
There— where  thy  shadow  X^t^^fH^n/^A^nt  I 
Thy  glory  shroudBdim  its  farb  vof^fir^ :    . 
Thyself-iriiom  ihciQ|^£»M  ^m-josk  H^ire ! 

ni.  (Ai 


•«  Ohf'intlie  lig!itning  let  thy  gltfnbd  appear  f 
Sweep  from  &is  sliivef 'd  hand  the  opprestot's^pto: 
How  long  by  tyrants  shall  tht  latid  be  trod ! 
Howlbng  thy  temple' wbtflhipless;  Oh  God!'* 

Now'Iet  tbese  verieir  be  tricked  out  with  all  the  graces  which 

artificial  dashes^ 'tU^atfical. pauses^  and  pomppus admiration  can 

.  9JSiytii,  thev  will  give  the  hearer  no  other  idea  than  that  of 

^Wshpess'wifhdut  spirit;  i!Sttvi\\bn  without' feeling^  and  flatness 

*  witlibui  sfm^ircity.    After  tfiis^wrttchied  ftilure  on  a  subject  flie 

most  awful  and  affecting  that  could'  Have  einplbyed  the  poeVs 

pen^  let  us  refresh  ourselvej  With  the  rnagnificent 'Opening  df 

^^  Palestine/  a  poem  which  we  consider  as  the  noblest  effort  of 

youthful  genius  which  is  recorded  in  our  language* 

<*  Keft  ojf  thy  sbn^,  aimd  thy  foes  iorl6rh» 
Mourn,  widow'd  qiieen^  f;cMrgoJtten  Sioii,  mourn ! 
Is  this  thy  place,  sad  City,  Vm  thy  throne. 
Where  the  wild  desert  rears  its  craggy  stone  i 
H^nbiTe  suns  linblest  their  Ungry  lustrle  fltng, 
.    ^.!And  way-worn  pilgrims  seek  the  scaii^ty  spring  ?— ^. 
Where  now  thy  pomp,  which  J^ings  wjth  envy  view'd  ?r 
;.  Wb&rd  n6w  thy  might;  which  all  those  kings  subdu'd? 
t  .1  No  imx!M  myriads  mv^ster  in  thy  gate ; 
jj-Np^suppliant  nations  in  thy  Temple  wait;  i 

^  No  prophet'  bards,  thy  glittering  courts  among, 
^  tViike  thel  full  lyre,'  and  swellthe  tide  of  song : 
But  lawless  Force,  &nd  meagre.  Want  is  there, 
And  the  quick-darting  eye  of  restless  Fear, 
While  cal4.  Oblivioia,  'mid  thy  ruins  laid. 
Folds  his  dank  wii%  beneath  the  ivy  shade." 

In  how  ihuch  finer  a  strain  has  Mr.  Heber  exprei^sed  the  very 
same  ideas  which  occur  in  Lord  B^Ton^s  *^  Wild  Gazelle." 

**  For  sad  the  i^Cenes  Judaea^s  plains  disclose, 
A  dreary  waste  of  undistinguished  woes : 
See  War  untir'd  his  crimson  pinions  spread,    -.- 
And  foul  Revlengp  that  tramples  on  the  dead ! 
Lo,  where  from  far  the^  guarded  fountains  shine, 
<  Thy  tqnts,  Nebaioth,  rise,  and  Kedar^  t^hine! 
'Tis  ypur's  the  boast  to  mark  the  stranger's  way. 
And  spur  your  headlong  chargers  on  the  prey. 
Or  rouse  your  nightly  numbers  f)^om  afar. 
And  on  the  hamlet  poiir  the  waste  of  war ; 
Nor  spare  the  hoary  head,  nor  bid  jrbiir  eye 
Revere  Jhe  sacred  smile  of  Infancy, 
Such  now  the  plans,  whose  fiery  coursers  feed 
Where  waves  on  Kishdn's  bank ''the  whispermg  reed; 

And 
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And  their's  the  soil,  where,  curling  to  the  tkief^ 
Smokes  on  Geriaim'iB  mount  Samaria's  Sacrifice. 
While  IsraePs  sons,  by  scorpion  curses  driyen. 
Outcasts  of  earth,  and  reprobate  of  heaven. 
Through  the  wide  world  in  friendless  exile  strays 
fiemorse  and  shame  sole  comrades  of  their  way, 
With  dumb  despair  their  countr^^  wr^gs  b^iold^ 
And,  dead  to  glory,  oi^ly  bum  for  gold*'^ 

The  stanzas  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Jeptha's  daughter  are 
fame  beyond  measure^  and  are  t»y  no  means  ta  be  put  in  compe* 
tidoa  with  the  well-known  words  of  old  Morell. 

'<  Ye  sacred  priests,  ke.** 

The  last  stanza  is  as  follows : 

<*  When  this  blood  of  thy  gmng  hath  gushM, 
When  the  voice  that  thou  bvest  is  hushed. 
Let  my  memory  still  be  thy  pride. 
And  forget  not  I  smiled  as  I  died.' 

The  first  line  is  an  insult  to  the  English  language,  and  the  last 
contains  a  conceited  piece  of  prettiuess  whioi  even  the  Delh 
Crusca  school  would  disdain. 

The  noble  Lord's  version  of  that  exquisitely  beaotifiil  Psalm 
^  By  the  waters  of  Babylon/^  is  such,  that  upon  oar  credit,  we 
prefer  the  strains  even  of  Stemhold  and  Hopkins  themselves. 

««  BY  THE  RIVERS  OF  BABYLON  WE  SAT  DOWN 

AND  WEPT. 

L 

^<  We  sate  down  and  wept  by  the  waters 

Of  Babdr  and  thousht  of  Uie  day 
When  our  foe,  in  the  nue  of  his  slaughters, 

Made  Salem's  high  places  his  prey; 
And  ye,  oh  her  desolate  daughters ! 

Were  scattere^^  all  weepbg  away. 

IL 

<*  While  sadly  we  gazed  on  the  riyer 

Which  rou'd  on  in  freedom  below. 
They  demanded  the  song ;  but,  oh  never 

That  triumph  the  stranger  shall  know ! 
'  Mc^  this  right  hand  be  withered  for  eyer» 

£re  it  stnng  our  high  harp  for  the  foel 

m. 

**  On  the  willow  that  harp  is  suspended. 

Oh  Salem !  its  sound  should  be  firee ; 
And  the  faour  when  thy  glories  were  ended 

But  left  ine  that  token  of  thee : 
And  ne*er  shall  its  soft  tones  be  blended 

With  the  voice  of  the  spoiler  by  mei'*    . 

Let 
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tet  tts.  now  present  our  readers  with  Sternhold  and  Hopkins 
m  alf  their  glory,  and  if  detur  deteriori  be  the  law,  the  nobl« 
Lord,  after  d  sharp  contest,  will  receive  the  palni. 

*«  PSALM  CXXXVIL 

*'  When  we  did  sit  m  l^abylon^ 

The  rivers  round  atiout : 
Then  in  remembrance  of  Sion^ 

The  tean  for  grief  burst  out. 
We  hang'd  our  harps  and  instrunieiits 

The  willow  trees  upon : 
For  in  that  place  men  for  their  use 

Had  planted  many  a  one. 

II. 

**  Then  they  to  wHoni  we  prisoners  were^ 

Said  to  us  tauntingly, 
Now  let  us  heaf  your  Hebrew  songs, 

Aqd  {Pleasant  melody. 
Alas !  said  we,  who  can  once  frame 

,His  heavy  heart  to  sing 
Ifhe  praises  of  our  loving  God; 

Thus  under  a  strange  king? 

lit 

•*  But  yet  i^*  1  Jerusaleni 

Out  of  my  heart  let  slide. 
Then  let  niy,  fingers  quite  forget 

The  warbling  harp  tl^  guide. 
And  let  my  tongue  within  my  mouth 

Bfe  iy'd  for  ever  faist, 
If  I  rejoice  before  I  see 

Thy  full  deliverance  past.'' 

rfow  although  our  friends  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  Ao  not 
ihount  to  any  thing  (lalf  so  unintelligibly  grand  as  the  enemy^ 
*^  in  the  hue  of  his  slaughters/'  making  Salem  his  prey,  yet  we 
dare  aver  that  in  point  of  purity  of  English,  and  genuine  feelings 
these  twin  votaries  of  pious  doggrel  are  actually  beyond  the  noble 
Lord.  We  will  not  degrade  Brady  and  Tate  by  any  comparison 
with  the  lines  before  us,  so  unquestionably  is  tbeir.  stiperiority  ki 
eveiy  point  of  view. 

**  When  we  our  weary  limbs  to  rest, 
Sat  down  by  proud  Euphrates  stream,  &c«'' 

The  difficulty  of  writing  religious  poetry^  and  of  adding  the 

charms  of  the  song  to  the  feelings  of  devotion,  has  been  at  all 
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times  fully  allowed.  That  simplicity^  that  purity^  and  tbat 
pathos^  which  are  essential  to  such  compositions^  can  exclusively 
arise  from  no  taste  however  cultivated^  from  no  fisincy  however 
vivid^  from  no  feeHngs  however  warm :  these  indeed  are  abte^ 
nay^  even  necessary  subsidiaries ;  but  to  these  must  be  added  a 
pure  and  a  chastened  heart,  a  soul  impressed  with  the  dignity 
and  the  awe  of  its  holy  task^  and  affections  consecrated  to  God. 
Without  these  the  strains  even  of  the  most  poetic  &ncy  are  but 
forced,  and  inanimate,  and  with  them  even  the  simplest  pen  ap- 
pears to  prosper. 

We  are  sorry  that  the  noble  Lord  has  committed  his  reputa- 
tion by  publishing  such  wretched  specimens  of  his  muse,  and  we 
regret  still  more  that  he  has  published  them  in  such  company  and 
upon  such  an  occasion.  > 

In  one  or  two  instances,  where  he  appears  to  have  abandoned 
the  Judaism  of  his  task^  and  to  have  shaken  off  his  Hebrew 
fetters,  he  has  risen  to  his  accustomed  level*  The  following 
lines  are  justly  entitled  to  our  admiration. 

«  I  SAW  THEE  WEEP. 

I. 

"  I  saw  thee  weep — the  big  bright  tear 

Came  o'er  that  eye  of  blue; 
And  then  roethought  it  did  iqppear 

A  violet  dropping  dew : 
I  saw  thee  smile — the  sapphire's  blaze 

Beside  thee  ceased  to  snine ; 
It  could  not  match  the  living  rays  » 

That  fill'd  that  glance  of  thine. 

11.  ~ 

"  As  clouds  from  yonder  sun  receive 

A  deep  and  mellow  die. 
Which  scarce  the  shade  of  coming  eve 

Can  banish  from  the  sky, 
Those  smiles  unto  the  moodiest  mind 

Their  own  pure  joy  impart ; 
Their  sunshine  leaves  a  glow  behind 

That  lightens  o*er  the  heart.** 

The  simile  of  the  violet  dropping  dew  is  exceedingly  prettj) 
and  we  believe  quite  original.  In  another  song  (as  much  adapt^ 
to  a  Chinese  as  a  Hebrew  melody)  the  noble  Lord  will  appear 
to  have  been  not  unsuccessful. 

.    "  IT  IS  THE  HOUR. 

^  It  is  the  hour  when  from  the  boughs 
The  nightingale's  high  note  is  he^ ; 
It  is  the  hour  when  lovers' vows         ** 
Seem  sweet  in  every  whispered  vrord.; 

And 
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And  gentle  winds  and  watens  near 

Make  music  to  the  lonely  ear. 

Each  flower  the  dews  have  lightly  wet> 

And  in  the  sky  the  stars  are  met ;  . 

And  on  the  v^ave  is  deeper  blue. 

And  on  the  leaf  a  bi'owner  hue ; 

And  in  the  Heaven  that  clear  obscure. 

So  soflly  dark,  and  darkly  pure^ 

That  follows  tlie  decline  of  day 

As  twilight  melts  beneath  the  moon  away.'* 

Let  the  noble  Lord  maintain  his  station  upon  Turkish  groUnd, 
and  we  shall  ever  hail  his  labours  with  the  applause  to  which 
they  are  entitled ;  let  him  roam  whither  he  will,  we  shall  be 
happy  to  follow  him  throui^h  all  the  regions  of  poetic  fancy, — ' 
The  hill  of  Zion  alone  is  forbidden  ground -^exar,  tfjcar. 


Art.  V.  A  Jaiirney  through  Albrmia  and  other  Provinces  of 
Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia,  to  Constantinople,  during  the 
Years  \S(^  and  18iO.  Bj/  J,  C.  Hohhouse.  ^Second  Edi- 
tion.    Q,  Vols.     4to.     6l.  5s.  Plates.     Cawthorn.     1813. 

The  exclusion  of  British  travellers  from  the  romantic  scenes  ot 
Switzerland  and  the  classic  regions  of  Italy,  has  been  productive 
of  one  effect  which  we  consider  of  no  small , importance,  inas- 
inucli  as  it  has  turned  the  attention  of  our  rising  youth  to  othef 
objects,  which  had  too  long  lain  buried  in  oblivion  and  neglect. 
The  glories  of  ancient  Greece  had  so  far  faded  pflF  the  remem- 
brance of  our  former  travellers,  as  scarcely  to  excite  a  wish  .  of 
visiting  a  country,  in  which  were  transacted  those  mighty  deeds 
which  dignify  and  adorn  the  records  of^history.  Of  those 
among  us,  wh6se  minds  were  imbued  with  the  spirit,  whose  taste 
was  formed  by  the  language  of  Grecian  literature,  they  were  very 
few,  who  entertained  an  adequate  conception  even  of  the  exist* 
ence  of  those  placed  with  a  veneration  for  which  they  were  so 
early  inspired.  They  traced  the  names  and  relative  positions  of 
the  various  cities  in  a  map,  as  of  scenes  long  since  erased  from 
the  face  of  nature.  Of  Athens  and  Thebes  they  entertained  no 
bther  idea,  than  that  of  their  former  existence ;  nor  were  Pihdus 
and  Parnassus  less  fabulous  than  their  tutelary  inhabitants.  It 
Would  almost  appear,  that  the  daemon  of  barbarism  in  darkening 
the  minds  and  degrading  the  nature  of  its  inhabitants^  had  en* 
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vetoped^  as  it  were  in  a  cloudy  those  cities,  those  temples,  t^iose' 
M^alUy  whose  very  ruins  woiild  rise  up  in  judgment  against  tbeiy" 
degenerate  children. 

.The  scenes  however  which  our  fathers  viewed  only  in  imagioa- 
fion,  and  enjoyed  in  reoiembranee  andnamcj  are  by  the  researclies^ 
of  modern  travellers^  preMnted  to  our  view  in  a' more  substantial 
form.  Athens  t&  fAy' tongei^  now  an  Utopia^  in  our  iancy^  but  in 
actual  dxbtence  before  our  eyes;  we  are  fSuniliarized  to  the 
columns  of  the  Parthenon  and  to  the  heights  of  the  Acropolis ; 
we  form  no  l6nger  a  fanciful  but  a  correct  idea  of  the  glories  of 
ancitot Greece  }^we  compare  her  past  widi  her  present  state;  we 
cbinputa^  hei^  former  grandeitt'  not  by  our  general  notions- of  mag- 
w&6<iXiQtf  but  by  tl^se  i^emains^  whicli  are  now  in.  so  many 
irofaknes  presentect  to*  our  eye*  The  features  o#  tbe  country^  the 
outlines  of  the  coasts  the  form  of  the  mountains  begin  to  be  inn 
pressed  upon  our  minds;  our  Enjoyment  therefore  of  every 
department  of  Greek  literature  is  proportionably  encreased  by  the 
reality  of  place  w  ith  which  it  is  now  accompanied.  To  many 
abletoorists  we  are  indebted  for  thi^  matenai  addition  to  the' 
pleasure  and  to  the  interest  which  we  receive  in  our  researches 
into  the  history^the  language^  and  tbe  philosophy  of  the  Greeks^ 
but  to  none'  more  ihlan  to  the  ambor  of  tbe  volumes  now  before 
us  \  which  present  us  iir  the  most  pleasing  form  with  all  that  local 
information^  of  which  our  modern  scholars  stood  so  mtich  in> 
need. 

The  volumes  commence  with  the  departure  of  Mr.  Hobhouse 
from  Maltsr,  from  whence  he  saikd  by  tthaea^  and  the  heights 
of  Leucadiay  not  many  weeks  before  the  kingdom  of  Ulysses  was 
surrendered  by  the  French  into  dW  hands  ofa  seijeant  and  seven 
ixktw,  11^  necessary  preparations  for  travelling  in  Turkey  are 
detailed  with  an  accuracy  which  will  be  most  valuable  to  any 
future  travellers, 

Tbe  first  principal  town,  at  which  Mr.  Hobhouse  aod  hi» 
friend  anivedy  was  loannina^  where  he  paid  a  visit  to  thr 
grandson  of  the  famous  Ali  Pasha^  the  eldest^  not  more  than  tea 
years  old^  is  represented  as  receiving  bis>  guests  with  a  polite 
unembarrassed'  air^  offering  them  refreshments,  and  doing  the' 
honours  of  the  place  with  as  much  gravity  as  the  most  antiquated 
courtier.  He  reproved  a  brother  of  about  seven  years  old  in 
their  presence,  for  skipping  about  in  tbe  company  of  straogers^; 
so  early  are  the  young  Mahometans  inured  to  tbe  habit  of  so* 
Jemnity  and  command. 

Our  limits  will' not  permit  us  to  follow  our  traVellars  tbrougb 
Albania,  we  shall  only  bear  our  testimony  to  the  entertainii^ 
aecouiit  which  Mr.  Hobhouse  l^s  given  us  of  tbe  acenery,  the 
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«mmtier^j  thexustoms^  and  the  government  of  the  country,  and 
%)  the  very  interesting  relation  of  his  interview  with  Ali  Pasha. 

O.ur  travellers  mounted  .the  heights  of  Parnassus,  and  visited 
'the  ahode  of  the  iPythia.  -From  thence  they  proceeded  't% 
Thebes,  which  is  shorn  andeed  of  its  beams  and  is  now  almost 
lost  in  durt  and  insignificance.  On  Christmas-day^  1809>  they 
Entered  into  the  plains  of  Attica,  and  were  refreshed,  after  the 
dreary  and  imcultivated  regions  which  they  had  traversed,  with 
the  longiestended  oltve^groves  of  this  favoured  country.,  which 
<€ven  amid  the  surrounding  barbarisin,  still  appeara  to  retain  some 
J:emnaiit8  of  its  former  civilizalaoa.  Mr.  H o'bhou^e  iia9  j>re« 
sented  U6  with  an  Aiumaled,  yet  a  most  accurate  description  pf 
9II  the  remaining  glomes  of  ihis  illustrious  ^ity*  The  ten^ple  of 
Theseus,  the  Acropolis,  the  Areopagus,  rise  before  omt  view : 
the  Odeum,  the  Museum,  the  temple  of  Hadrian^  the  «itttpendons 
..columns  of  which  .are  An  oY^ed  of  admiration  even  to  the  Turks 
tbeviselves,  parties  <if  iwhom .  often  a6at  themselves  under  tbe 
shadow  of  the  'Columus,*  and  gaze  upon  them  with  revesence. 

Fram  the  description  of  the '  Parthenon,  we  shall  exXtvudt  tbe 
following  passage  for  the  grati^cation  ^f^our  Traders. 

*^  The  Paittbenon  stood  on  the  highest  flat  area  of  the  hi|l  of  the 
.Acroporis;  ^nd,  when  the  temples  on  every  side  of  it  were  stand* 
ing,  whose  ruins  xiow  serve  as  foundations  for  the  modern  buildings^ 
.this  magnificent  structure  appeared  to  crown  a  glittering  assem- 
blage of  marble  edifices ;  and  the  eye  of  the  Athenian,  surveying 
from  below  the  fair  gradation  of  successive  wonders,  rested  at  last 
vpon  the  colossal  image  of  his  goddess,  rising  majestic  from  the 
summit  of  her  own  temple,  the  genius  of  the  Acro^palis,  the  tutelary 
^eity  of  Athens  and  of  Greece. 

^*  The  ascent  to  the  cdtadel  itself  was  by  a  long  ^flight  of  steps, 
t)eginnii\g  nearly  from  the  Areopagus.  The  vexy  walls  of  the  forti- 
'fications  were  crowned  with  an  ornamental  entablature,  parts  of 
which  still  remain;  imd  these,  and  every  other  structure,  were  of 
'the  purest  P.entelic  marbl,e.  No  Wionder  then  that  the  Acropolisy 
in  its  whole  circiSt,  w^is  regarded  a^  one  vast  ofiei^ng  consecrated 
io  the  Divinity.  The  portion  of  the  Parthenon  yet  standing  cannot 
fail  to  fill  the  mind  of  the  most  indifferent  spectator  with  sentiments 
of  astqpishment  and  awe,  and  the  same  reflections  a^ise  upon  the 
sight  ^en  of  the  enormous  masses  of  nxarble  ruins  which  are  spread 
4ipon  the  ^rea  of  the  Temple.  Such  scattered  fragments  will  soon 
;Constitute  .the  .sole  remains  of  the  Ten^e  of  Minerva. 

'^  If  the  progress  of  decay  should  continue  to  be  as  rapid  as  it  has 
i)een  for  something  mc^re  than  a  century  past,  there  will,  in  a  few 
years,  be  not  one  marble  standing  upon  another  on  the  site  of  the 
Parthenon.  In  1667,  every  antiquity  of  which  there  is  now  any 
3trace  in  the  Acropolis,  was  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservatioix. 
7^*  gteajt  Temple  wight^  jsit  that  period^  be  called  enture : — shaving 
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been  previously  a  Christian  church,  it  was  then  a  roosck,  the  moit 
beautiful  in  the  world.  At  present,^  only  twenty-nine  of  the  Doric 
columns,  some  of  which  no  longer  support  their  entablatures,  and 
part  of  the  left  wall  of  the  cell,  remain  standing.  Those  of  the 
noFth  side,  the  angular  ones  excepted,  have  all  fallen :  the  dipteral 
porches,  especially  the  Prooaos,  contain  the  greatest  number,  and 
these  retain  their  entablatures  and  pediments,  though  much  injured. 

"  In  the  interval  between  two  of  my  visits  to  the  Acropcdis,  a 
l^rge  piece  of  the  architrave  belonging  ta  the  exterior  colonnade 
of  the  Pronaos  fell  down  ;  all  the  sculptures  from  the  tympanum  of 
this  por<;h  have  been  destroyed ;  and  the  trunks  and  broken  arms 
of  two  figures,  incorrectly  supposed  Hadrian  and  Sabina,  or  two 
deities  with  the  heads  of  those  persons,  are  all  now  remaining  of 
the  grand  piece  of  sculpture  which  represented  the  birth  of  Mi- 
nerva, ancl  Jupiter  in  the  midst  of  the  assembled  gods.  The  figure 
of  the  Victory,  which  was  on  tlie  right  of  Jupiter,  has  been  reco- 
vered by  Lord  Elgin's  agents,  who  demolished  a  Turkish  house 
close  to  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Temple,  for  the  purposes  of 
excavation,  and  found  it,  as  well  as  small  parts  of  the  Jupiter,  the 
Vulcan,  and  the  Minerva,  underneath  the  modem  building,  where 
they  had  lain  since  the  Venetians  had  unsuccessfully  attempted  to 
remove  them  in  1687* 

"  Many  of  the  sculptures  on  the  ninety-two  metopes  of  the  peri- 
style, representing  the  battle  of  the  Lapithae  and  the  Centaurs, 
particularly  those  on  the  entablature  of  the  south  side,  were  almost 
entire  in  1767,  I  believe  there  is  not  one  now  remaining :  the  last 
were  taken  down  by  Lord  Elgin. 

"  All  that  was  left  of  the  sculpture  on  the  eastern  porch,  the 
contest  between  Minerva  and  Neptune,  has  been  carried  off  by  the 
same  person.  The  marks  of  the  separation  are  still  very  apparent. 
Ignorant  of  the  cause,  I  pointed  them  out  to  Mr.  Lusieri  himself, 
who  informed  me  of  the  fact,  and  showed  the  places  in  the  pedi- 
ment whence  the  two  female  colossal  statues,  the  Neptune,  th^ 
Theseus,  and  the  inimitable  horse's  head,  still  remembered  and  re- 
gretted by  all  at  Athens,  had  been  removed.  Such  of  the  statues 
^  had  before  fallen,  had  been  ground  to  powder  by  the  Turks.  It 
is  but  fair  to  mention  this  fact,  at  the  same  time  that  tHe  other  cir-. 
<:umstance  is  recorded. 

"  One  hundred  and  seventy  of  the  six  hundred  feet  of  bas-relief 
sculpture  on  the  frize  of  the  cell,  representing  the  panathenaean 
procession,  remained  entire  in  the  time  of  Chandler,  A  portion  of 
it,  containing  seven  figures,  was  taken  down  from  its  situation  by 
M.  de  Choiseul  Gouffier,  and  is  now  in  the  Napoleon  museum.  I 
know  pot  whether  the  collection  of  our  ambassador  contains  any  of 
this  precious  sculpture,  too  exquisite  hot  to  have  been  executed 
according  to  the  design,  and  under  the  superintendance,  of  Phidias 
himself,  Most  part  of  that  portion  of  it  on  the  wall  of  the  Pronaos, 
yet  remains ;  and  by  means  of  a  ruined  staircase,  once  belonging 
\o  a  minaret  built  against  one  of  the  columns  of  that  portico,  I 
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Nian^;ed  to  get  on  the  top  of  the  colonnade,  andfby  leaning  at  full 
length  over  Ute  architrave,  had  a  sufficiently  close  inspection  of  th^ 
work  to  be  convinced,  that  this  sculpture,  though  meant  to  be 
viewed  at  a  distance  of  forty  feet  at  least  from  l>elow,  is  as  accu- 
rately and  minutely  executed,  as  if  it  had  been  originally  designed 
to  be  placed  near  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  Some  equestritti 
figures  are  remarkably  entire,  and  retain  to  this  day  the  animatiou 
and  freshness  with  which  they  issued  from  the  hands  of  the  aitist* 

'^  Within  the  cell  of  the  Temple  all  is  desolation  and  ruin ;  th^ 
shafts  of  columns,  fragments  of  the  entablature^,  and  of  the  beam$ 
of  the  roof,  are  scattered  about  on  every  sidb,  but  especially  on  the 
north  of  the  area,  where  there  are  vast  piles  of  marble.  I  mea- 
sured one  piece,  seventeen  feet  in  length,  and  of^  proportionate 
breadth  and  thickness.  The  floor,  also  of  marble,  has  been  broken 
up  towards  the  eastern  front,  and  in  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
area,  is  the  wretched  mosck,  as  well  as  some  stone-work  of  the 
Greek  church,  into  which  the  Parthenon  was  formerly  converted. 
A  dent  in  the  floor  is  pointed  out  as  having  been  occasioned  by  the 
shell  which  blew  up  a  powder-magazine,  and  destroyed  the  roof  of 
the  Temple,  when  bombarded  by  Morosini. 

<^  Besides  the  vast  magnitude  of  the  marbles  composing  the  Par- 
thenon, which,  perhaps,  is  more  easily  remarked  in  the  fcdlen  ruin^ 
than  in  the  parts  of  tbe  building  yet  standing,  there  is  another  just 
cause  for  admiration,  in  the  exquisite  care  and  skill  with  which 
^very  portion  of  the  architecture  appears^  to  have  been  wrought. 
The  work  on  the  OvoUos  and  Cavettos  is  as  highly  finished  in  the 
fragments  of  the  enormous  cornices,  formerly  placed  at  a  vast 
keight  from  the  ground,  as  the  minute  parts  in  the  lower  portion  of 
the  building.  The  same  uninterrupted  perfection  is  observable  in 
the  fluttings  of  the  shafts,  in  all  the  mouldings  of  the  capitals,  and 
particularly  in  the  tambours  of  the  fallen  columns,  the  surfaces  of 
which  are  smoothed  to  such  a  degr^  of  exactness  and  nicety,  as 
to  render  the  junctures  of  the  blocks  almost  undiscoverable,*' 
P.  838. 

The  removal  of  so. many  splendid  remains  of  Athenian  antF. 
qoity  by  Lord  Elgin  to  England,  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Hobbouse 
with  much  fairness  and  candour ;  the  arguments  on  both  sides 
the  question  are  dispassionately  stated,  the  result  of  which  ap- 
pears to  be^  that  Lord  Elgin  has  only  anticipated  those  ravages^ 
which  time  and  barbarism  were  now  so  rapidly  makings  and  that 
even  in  the  eyes  of  the  next  generation  his  Lordship  will  stand 
acquitted. 

Throughout  the  olive  yards  and  gardens  which  are  now  wa- 
tered by  the  Cephisus  are  stiil  to  be  seen  remains  of  sepulchral 
stelas^  shafts  of  columns^  and  other  remains  of  classical  magnifi- 
cence. On  the  site  of  the  Colonus  a  Greek  chapel  is  erected^ 
the  groves  of  the  Academe  are  still  in  existence ;  but  of  the  garw 
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dens  of  Epicurus  not  a  trace  is  to  be  founds  the  spot  M^bich  tbejr 
povered  being  now  an  open  plain  of  corn.  The  fragments  of  the 
''  Long  Walls"  still  remain,  but  the  Piraeus  has  lost  much  of  its 
ancient  c^p^city,  and  would  hardly  be  now  su^pe€ted  of  having 
|)een  the  port  of  so  floiirisbing  a  city.  The*  following  is  the  ac-| 
count  given  by  Mr.  Hobhouse  of  the  remains  of  Eleusis. 

V  The  remains  of  the  ancient  Eleusie  are  now  very  insignificant ; 
^me  small  stones,  and  pieces  of  rql^bish  standing  upright,  appear 
Ifcattered  about  under  the  village,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  neas 
^hc  sea,  and  on  one  side  of  an  ix^let  on  the  beach  are  fragments  o€ 
a  pi^r,     The  site  <)f  ihe  great  Temple  of  Ceres  includes  most  of  the 
modern  yjllage,  but  the  progress  of  decay  must  have  been  consideF- 
able  ^in^e  thf  \ixx\e  of  Chandler,  who  seems,  from  his  account,  to 
have  been  able  to  measure  the  area  and  proportions  of  that  magni- 
ficent building  on  the  spot.     The  breadth  of  the  cell,  says  he,  is 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  the  length,  including  the  Pronaos 
and  portico,  two  hundred  and  sixteen  feet,  the  diameter  of  the  co- 
lumns, which  are  fluted,  six  inches  from  the  bottorp  of  the  shafls, 
^ix  feet  and  more  than  six  jnches^.     The  peribolus,  or  inclosure, 
^hich  surrounded  it  pi^  ^e  north-ieast  and  on  the  sputh  side,  mea- 
sured three  hundred  and  eigh^-^eyen  feet  in  length  from  north  to 
{south,  and  th|ree  nifndred  and  twenty-eigh^  in  breadth  from  east  to 
west.    I  did  no^  see  that  the  y^ralls  pf  the  temple  or  of  the  inclpsyr^ 
can  be  now  traced,     The  body  of  the  r^maini,  belonging,  it  h^s 
)>een  thought,  to  the  Temples  of  Diana  Propyl^a,  and  Neptune, 
and  to  the  gateway  of  the  great  inclosure^  is  now  all  on  one  small 
space  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  and  there  are  three  or  four  en- 
tire portions  pf  marble  columns,  just  appearing  above  ground, 
^uted,  and  apparently  of  the  dimensions  alluded  to,  besides  the . 
inouth  apd  part  of  ihg  fifx^  of  a  large  marble  vase,  buried  in  th^ 
ground,  and  a  fraga)i^n|,  alsf^  of  piafble,  wi^h  tlie  bas-relief  of  a 
Triton.    Close  by,  we  were  shown  the  spot  on  whi<^h  the  Cam- 
bridge Ceres  had  so  long  lain  half-buried  in  the  earth.     In  thq 
wall  of  a  ch«rch,  at  another  part  of  the  village,  is  an  Ionic  capital. 
There  are  besides  two  inscribed  marbles,  one  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  pedestal,  and  stax^d^  by  itself,  and  the  other  is  wedged 
into  the  walls  of  a  hp.^se.    i(Yi%  inscriptions  copied  by  Wheler, 
Were  not  shown  to  me.    ^ome  pieces  of  az^cienti^all  are  to,  be  seen 
under  the  square  house  belonging  to  the  Tiirlc.    Tlie  largest  por- 
tion of  wall  ]ret  standing  is  on  the  rock  above,  wliere'is  the  old 
tower,  ajid  on  ukrhieh  wa«  the  citadel  of  Eleusis,  fortohi^  a  protec- 
tion, on  the  north-west  side,  to  th^  temple;  but  the  remains  of  the 
temple  <'  in  antis,'^  seen  by  Chandlejr  on  this  spot|  either  have  dis- 
appeared, or  entirely  escaped  my  observdtibn.     It  is  well  known 
|hat  the  Cambri^e  Oeres,  poiutilated  nil  it  is,  Was  fiipposed  both  by 
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^e^8  and  Turks^  from  a  tradition^  to  be  a  sort  of  taligman,  oa 
imhich  depended  the  fertility  of  the  lands  of  Eleusis;  but  the  Thrl? 
asian  plain  has  lost  nothing  of  its  former  abundance  since  the  re- 
inoval  of  this  precious  relic  by  our  accomplished  and  amiable  coun- 
tryman, and  the  .inhabitants  of  Eleusis^  who  pointed  out  to  me  th^ 
trench  whefic^  it  bad  l^een  dug,  evii^ce^  no  signs  of  regret  for  their 
loss.  A^  ^leusis,  coins  are  very  f)requen^ly  found  by  tl^e  peasants, 
and  one  of  them  shoif  ed  me  the  fppt  of  a  9toc)f  ing  quite  full  of  thex»^ 
put  of  which  I  selected  aijouf  five  and  twenty,    VoL  I.  p.  376- 

Mr.  Hobhouse  does  not  often  indulge  in  the  expression  of  his 
classical  feeling  ;  the  few  passages^  therefore^  in  which  he  suiferi 
himself  to  rise  into  eloquence^  meet  with  greater  force  the  heart 
of  the  reader.  We  cannot  refrain  from  presenting  our  readers 
with  a  passage^  which  glows  with  ali  ^be  feeling  of  an  animated 
and  a  classical  mind. 

*^  From  the  sun^mif  of  ^he  highest  rock  of  Covydallus  I  had  ^ 
view  of  Athens  to  ^e  east;  the  Piraeus  was  to  the  south-eafit,  on 
my  left ;  before  xne  to  the  sbutjif  was  ifigina ;  Salamis^  with  its' 
bays  and  djipiniitiye  );own8^  lav«  as  jn  a  map,  at  my  feet;  the  town 
of  Megara  was  visible  to  Uip'  west-iiouth-west,  farther  up  on  the 
right,  in  the  Saronic  gtilf ;  whilst  Eleusis,  with  its  spacious  basin 
and  spreading  plain,  appeared  under  the  mountains  to  the  norths 
west :  an  extensive  prospect,  yet  a  space  how  circumscribed,  to 
contain  the  ruins  of  so  many  cities,  once  the  capitals  of  flourishing 
states.  The  friend  of  Cicero,  sailing  up  the  gulf  to  IVfegara  *,  with 
justice  contemplated  this  melancholy  scene,  asf  qiie  that  mus^ 
diminish  the  paagnitude  of  private  di9tr^sses,  an^  f^heck  th^  In- 
dulgence pf  jndivid|i^  sprfoir^i  by  pre9en^ing^  in  one  view,  the 
abject  ^i^d  c^l^mitous  condition  of  'whole  cities,  and  many  nations. 
!|3ut  if^  suph  reflections  occurred  to  Sulpicius  more  than  eighteen 
jpenturies  ago,  with  what  feelings  must  the  modern  traveller  behold 
the  same  prospect,  when  all  these  famous  towns  resemble^  indeed^ 
pothing  but  the  lifeless  carcasses  of  once  animated  bodies,  pros- 
irate,  crumbled  in  the  dust,  without  a  sign  of  their  ancient  vigour 
iand  beauty."    Vol.  I.  P,  380, 

Tliis  is  truly  Cioerqnian,  this  must  flpd  an  echo  in  the  breast 
^f  every  piie  who  has  a  soul  which  delights  to  expand  itself 
amidst  the  grandeur  of  classic  scenery,  and  a  heart  which  cai^ 
Qieditate  in  silent  awe  op  all  the  changes  and  chances  of  things 
here  below. 
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*<  ♦  *  Ex  A^ia  rediejns,  cum  ab  -^gina  Megaram  versus  naviga« 
rem,  caejSi  re'gibnes  circum  circa  prospicere,  post  me  erat  ^gina, 
ante  Megara,  dextra  Piraeus,  sinistra  Corinthus ;  quae  oppida  quo-^ 
(dam  tempera  florentissima  fuerunt,  nunc  prostrata  et  dir^ta  ante 
bculos  jaqenti  Slq/ — Cjc?  Epist.  ad  Fan^l,  lib,  iv." 
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No  spot  of  antiquity  was  unvisited  or  undescribed  by  oor 
ardent  and  indefatigable  traveller; — Marathon,  Plataea^  the 
inountaius  of  Hymettus  and  Cithaeron^  form  prominent  points  in 
his  tour,  and  are  severally  pourtrayed  with  an  accuracy^  which, 
to  the  mind  of  a  scholar,  will  be  truly  gratifying. 

The  volume  concludes  with  an  excellent  chapter  on  the  man- 
ners and  dispositions  of  the  modem  Greeks.  The  men  are 
handlsome,  and  well  made,  the  women  are  short,  pale,  and  Ian- 
guidy  notwithstanding  the  powder  which  they  introduce  into  the 
comer  of  the  eye  to  give  it  a  greater  brilliancy.  '  We  know  not 
what  opinion  to  form  of  our  author's  gallantry^  when  he  asserts, 
that>  during  his  whole  tour,  he  did  not  see  any  Greek  lady  whem 
he  could  pronounce  really  pretty.  He  does  not  indeed  appear 
to  entertain  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  beauty  even  of  the  ancient 
Athenian  ladies ;  the  reason  he  alledges  in  favour  of  this  opinion 
is  certainly  the  most  ii^enious,  that  if  the  women  had  been 
generally  beautiful,  young  and  old,  soldiers,  orators^  and  philo- 
sophers^ would  not  have  prostrated  themselves  at  the  feet  of 
Aspasia  or  La'is,  Phryne  or  Pythonice. 

I'he  modem  Greeks  are  highly  superstitious,  believing  in 
charms,  amuletSi  and  exorcisms,  which  their  priesthood  do  not 
appear  to  discourage.  An  Athens  alone  there  are  forty  churches, 
and.  in  Attica  the  number  amounts  to  four  thousand,  but  this  in- 
cludes every  consecrated  cavern  with  a  door  to  it  and  a  stone 
altar.  Every  priest  has  a  chapel  of  his  own,  it  being  accounted, 
as  Mr.  Hobhouse  expresses  it^  a  sort  of  spiritual  adultery  for 
any  one  to  officiate  out  of  his  own  place  of  worship.  We 
heartily  wish  that  this  notion  could  prevail  a  littl^  more  generally 
in  England ;  among  our  orthodox  clergy  indeed  we  have  little 
reason  to  complain  of  a  rambling  disposition,  but  among  the 
fanatics  a  constant  change  of  performers  is  not  only  customary 
but  indispensable,  as  no  congregation  could  endure  to  hear  six 
weeks  together  the  same  nonsense  talked  by  the  same  person, 
and  generally  in  the  same  words.  When  therefore  one  of  these 
fanatical  gentlemen  has  got  to  the  end  of  his  tether,  which  is 
Usually  in  about  a  fortnight,  having  nothing  more  to  say,  be 
must  begin  the  old  story  again.  It  is  essen^l  therefore  that  he 
should  be  relieved  by  a  new  voice  at  least. 

An  admirable  chapter  on  the  literature  of  the  modern  Greeks 
is  given  by  Mr.  Hobhouse,  which  convinces  us  that  there  is  yet 
some  of  that  ancient  spirit  among  th^m  which  once  animated 
their  forefathers.  They  are  still  devotedly  attached  to  their  name 
and  nation,  and  appear  most  fully  sensible  of  their  d^raded 
state. 

^<  A  common  commencement  of  a  conversation  with  them  is 
**  Your  Excellency  will  find  but  poor  fiire  in  our  country ;  but  yoir 
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are  not  in  Christendom.  What  can  be  done  amongst  these  beasts 
the  Turks  V*  The  detestation  of  their  master  breaks  out  on  everjr 
iKcasion ;  and  when  the  chanter  from  the  Minaret  is  announcing 
the  death  of  a  Mahometan,  each  Greek  that  meets  his  friend  in 
the  street  salutes  him  thus, — ^'  A  dog  is  dead."  (avidavi  ^-x^Xi.) 
The  Archonsy  who  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  Turks,  are  infected 
with  the  same  spirit,  and  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  powerful^ 
feel  a  stronger  desire  to  revenge,  Signor  Londo,  of  Vostizza,  the 
son  of  the  person  who,  under  Veli  Pasha,  may  be  said  to  govern 
the  Morea,  on  hearing  the  name  of  Riga,  when  he  was  playing 
with  me  a  party  of  chess,  jumped  suddenly  from  the  sofa,  threw 
over  the  board,  and  clasping  his  hands,  repeated  the  nai^ae  of  the 
patriot  with  a  thousand  passionate  exclamations,  the  tears  stream- 
ing his  cheeks.  The  same  person  recited  with  ecstacy  the  war- 
song  of  that  unfortunate  Greek.  The  strain  is  of  a  higher  niood, 
and  I  have  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  metre  of  it,  and,  with  a 
little  variation,  the  position  of  its  rhymes,  in  the  following  Tersioa 
of  the  four  first  stanzas. 


1, 

Tlov  fA»i  ^ucruf   lit   ctq'xj'iw 
Top  ^vyop  t?«*  iv^ocufi^oi 

**  Tot  ovX«  *?  Xa^ttfjuff 
Tlcit6t^    ^?iXiiifut  ayufjLit, 
noixfAiffii/p  volafju^av 
Tu¥  tj^^up  TO  ai/bca 


1. 

*^  Greeks  arise !  the  day  of  glory 
Comes  at  last,  triumphant  dawning; 
Let  us  all  in  future  story 
Rival  our  forefathers'  fame. 
Under  foot  the  yoke  of  tyrants 
Let  us  now  indignant  trample. 
Mindful  of  the  great  example. 
And  avenge  our  country's  shame- 

^'  To  arms  then,  our  country  cries. 
Sons  of  the  Greeks,  arise,  arise; 
Until  the  blood  in  purple  flood 
From  the  hated  foe 
Beneath  our  feet  shall  flow.*' 

Vol.  11.  P.  585. 


The  remainder  of  this  song  is  exceedingly  spirited  and  fine. 
But  we  fear  with  Mr.  Hobhouse  that  any  hope  of  their  eman- 
cipation from  their  present  degraded  state  must  be  very  distant. 
Their  moral  construction  must  Dudergo  a  material  alteration* 
Their  distrei^ses  have  driven  them  to  deeds  of  phrenzy^  but  have 
tiever  inspired  them  with  .that  cool  and  courageous  determioatioo 
which  can  alone  enable  them  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  their 
tyrants.  The  lightness  and  inconstancy  of  their  forefathers  seems 
to  have  descended  to  their  children,  with  the  addition  of  subtlety, 
treachery^  and  insincerity. 

From  Greece  our  travellers  sailed  to  Smyrna,  a  place  with 
tifaich  our  readers  are  too  well  acquainted  to  render  it  necessary 
for  us  to  follow  Mr.  Hobhouse  in  his  entertaining  account  of 
tbis  flourishing  cit^*    Aii^x  tbeir  departure  from  thence,  they 

crossed 
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^crossed  the  Cayster,  and  arrived  at  the  site  of  ancient  EpIiesQs/ 
.Of  the  magnificent  temple  erected  there  in  honour  of  Diana, 
fctiam  periere  ruirtay  no  vestige  now  remains^  which  we  have 
<»uificient  evidence  to  believe^  can  mark  the  position  of  this  mag«* 
liiticent  fane. 

.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  Troad  Mr.  Hobhouse  ha6  shown 
much  scholarship  and  ingenuity.  He  appears  to  he  rather  aa 
academic  upon  the  point,  and  although  he  has  entered  into  the 
ifubject  much  at  large^  he  appears  to  conclude  against  the  more 
Accurate  surveys  of  modern  times ;  lie  would  enjoy  the  scenery 
6f  Homer  in  t}ie  gross^  without  descending  too  minutely  into 
toints  which  engender  only  useless  and  indefinite  discussion.  I( 
IS  sufficient  that  all  the  grand  features  of  the  country  still  remain, 
the  living  witnesses  of  the  acjcurapy,  1,10  less  t}ian  ^e  genius^  of 
that  Jirst  jin4  best  of  poets* 

Mr.  Hobhouse  has  presented  us  with  an  account  of  the  feat 

{)erformed  by  his  friend  Lord  Byron  in  swimming  across  the  Hel- 
espont^  in  company  with  Mr.  Ekenhead^  of  the  Royal  Navy. 
These  two  enterprising  rivals  of  Leander*s  fame^  performed  theijr 
.tiisk  in  an  hour  and  ten  minu^es^  without  being  s/ensible  pf  much 
difficulty  or  fatigue. 

In  the  np^t  ,c}^apter  we  fipd  Mr*  Hobhouse  at  Constantinople, 
|)or  can  wis'^pass  over  this  part  of  t)ie  work  >9rithput  recommends 
ing  it  strongly  to  our  readers^  as  one  of  the  most  accurate  and 
sensible  accounts  which  we  have  ever  read  of  the  religion^  the 
n^ianneri^i  the  buildings,  and  every  other  circmnstaac^  attepding 
this  jextraordinj^ry  city. 

We  were  much  amused  with  the  account  which  Mr.  Hobhouse 
has  given  us  of  the  audience  which  the  English  ambassador  had 
of  the  Grand  Seignor,  on.the  10th  of  July^  1810,  in-whose  traii| 
]^r.  H.  was  a  witness  of  the  whole  ceremony.  As  few  of  our 
readers  can  have  seen  any  account  of  this  transaction,  we  shall 
give  this  following  extract  from  our  author's  detail. 

*^  Just  as  we  entered  the  gate,  there  was  much  unseemly  squeeai* 
ing  and  jostling,  and  those  who  had  not  pelisses  of  fur  were  pushed 
away  by  the  attendants.  We  afterwards  moved  forwards  widi 
iQore  regularity,  each  of  us  being  accompanied  and  pressed  upon 
the  shoulder  by  one  or  two  of  the  guards  My  attendant  was  one 
of  the  W|iite  Eunuchs,  a  crowd  of  whom  were  standing  within  the 
gate.  We  went  through  a  court,  or  rather  1^  large  SfiJoon,  opex^ 
ph  both  sides,  and  passing  on  our  right  seyeral  rows  of  the  Sola!; 
guards,  in  white  robes  and  pointed  caps  pf  gold,  mQunted  a  low 
step  into  la  passage,  coyered  with  rich  carpets,  which  brought 
ps  into  the  presence-chamber.  The  roon^  appeared  quite  full 
^hen  we  entered,  but  niy  "Eunuch  pushed  ine  quickly  forwards, 
inrithin  ten  paces  of  the  tl^rone^  whete  he  b^d  me  Somewhat 

«^rictly 
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iirictlyby  the  right  arm  during  the  audience.    He  had  not  tox't 
gotten  the  assassination  of  Amuratb* 

^<  The  chamber  was  small  and  da^k,  or  rather  illumined  with  a 
gloomy  artificial  light,  reflected  from  the  ornaments  of  silvei;, 
pearls^  and  other  white  brilliants^  with  which  it  is  thickly  studded 
en  every  side  and  on  the  roof.  The  throne,  which  is  supposed 
the  richest  in  the  world,  is  like  a  four-*posted  bed,  but  of  a  daz- 
zling splendour ;  the  lower  part  formed  of  burnished  sHver  and 
pearls,  and  the  canopy  and  supporters  eticrustei^  with  jewels.  It 
is  in  an  awkward  position,  being  in  one  cornier  of  the  room„  and 
close  to  a  fire-place. 

<<  Sultan  Mahmoud  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  throne,  i^ith 
lib  feet  upon  the  ground,  which,  notwithstanding  the  common 
form  of  squatting  upon  the_hams,  seems  the  seat  of  ceremony. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  robe  of  yellow  satin,  with  a  broad  border  of 
the  darkest  sable :  his  dagger,  and  an  ornament  on  his  breast^ 
were  covered  with  diamonds :  the  front  of  his  white  and  blue  turban 
shone  with  a  large  treble  sprig  of  diamonds,  which  served!  as  a  buckle 
to  a  high  straight  plume  of  bird-of-paradise  feathers.  He  for  the 
most  part  kept  a  hand  on  each  knee^  and  neither  raov^d  his  body 
nor  head,  but  rolled  his  eyes  from  side  to  side,  without  fixing 
them  for  an  instant  upon  the  Ambassador  or  any  other  person 
present.  Occasionally  he  stroked  and  turned  up  his  beard,  dis-* 
playing  a  milk-white  hand  glittering  with  diamond  rings.  His 
eye.brows,  eyes,  and  beard,  being  of  a  glossy  jet  black,  did  not 
appear  natural,  but  added  to  that  indescribable  majesty  which  it 
would  be  difficult  for  any  but  an  Oriental  sovereign  to  assume : 
his  face  was  pale,  and  regularly  formed,  except  that  his  nose  (con« 
ttvixy  to  the  usual  form  of  that  feature  in  the  Ottoman  prinoes) 
was  slightly  turned  up  and  pointed :  his  whole  physiognomy  was 
mild  and  benevolent,  but  expressive  and  full  of  dignity.  He 
appeared  of  a  short  and  small  stature,  and  about  thirty  years  old, 
which  is  somewhat  more  than  his  actual  age. 

<'  On  each  side  of  the  throne  was  an  embroidered  cushion  :  that 
on  the  left  supported  a  silver  purse,  containing  the  letter  from 
the  Grand  Signior  to  the  King  of  England,  and  near  it  was  a 
silver  inkstand  adorned  with  jewellery :  a  sabre,  partly  drawn  from 
a  diamond  scabbard,  was  placed  nearly  upright  against  the  cui^ioxt 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Sultan.  « 

<Vlt  seems  from  Busbek,  and  other  authorities,  to  have^been  ttte 
custom  formerly  for  Ambassadors  and  thdr  suite  to  kiss  the  Sul- 
tan's hand;  and  that  their  whole  reception  was  more  courteous 
than  at  the  audiences  of  the  present  day :.  amongst  other  points,. 
it  was  usual  for  the  Sultan  to  address  a  word  or  two  to  the  minis- 
ter, which  he  now  never  deigns  to  do. 

**  The  Ambassador  stood  nearly  opposite,  but  a  little  to  the  lefV 
of  the  throne,  and  on  his  left  was  the  Prince  Maroozi,  wha 
acted  as  his  interpreter.  On  tlie  right  of  the  Sultan  the  Caima- 
caoi  was  standing  between  the  throne  and  the  fire-place,  with  his 
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head  bent,  and  his  hands  submissively  crossed  in  front  of  his  vesV 
There  were  only  a  fev^  feet  of  an  open  circular  space  between  the 
Grand  Sigiiior  and  the  audience,  the  rest  of  the  apartment  being 
Completely  occupied  by  the  crowd.     His  Excellency  laying  his 
hand  on  his  breast,  and  ihaking  a  gentle  inclination  of  the  head, 
now  addressed  the  Sultan,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  a  low  tone  of 
voice,  which  was  interrupted  still  less  audibly  by  the  Prince  Ma- 
roozi.     The  Sultan  then  said  a  few  words  to  the  Caimacam/ 
who  proceeded  to  speak  to  the  Ambassador,  but  hobbled  repeat- 
cidly,  and  was  prompted  aloud  several  times  by  the  Grand  Sig- 
nior*     He  seemed  also  to  stop  before  he  had  concluded  his' 
oration,  which,  however,  was  a  very  immaterial  circumstance, 
at  the  Dragoman  was  previously  acquainted  with  it,  and  had 
learnt  it  by  heart.      The  answer  of  the  Caimacam  being  in- 
terpreted in  French,  there  was  some  little  hesitation  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  his  Excellency  seeming  as  if  about  to  retire,  the 
Sultan  whispered  something  to  the  Caimacam,  who  began  hob- 
bling another  speech,  and  was  again  prompted  by  Mahmoud. 
This  address  being  also' interpreted,  and  received  like  the  preced- 
ing, with  a  bow,  tlie  Sultan  taking  the  purse  in  his  hands,  and 
sa3ring  a  few  words,  delivered  it  to  the  Caimacam,  who,  having 
first  kissed  the  sleeve  of  his  caftan^  received  the  letter  upon  it  as 
it  covered  both  his  hands,  and  saluted  also  the  purse  with  his  fore- 
head, bending  humbly  to  tha  earth.     He  then  spoke  a  short  sen- 
'  tence,  and  presented  the  purse  to  Prince  Maroozi,  who  repeated 
the  reverence  of  the  Caimacam,  and,  interpreting  the  words,  put 
it  into  the  hands  of  the  Ambassador. 

•*  Immediately  afterwards  his  Excellency  boWed  and  withdrew, 
the  audience  having  lasted  twelve  or  fifteen  miiiutes.  On  retiring, 
my  attendant  Eunuch  hurried  me  |;>riskly  along,  and  dismissed 
me  with  a  gentle  push  down  the  step  of  the  anti-chamber.  The 
embassy,  and  the  whole  suite,  then  passed  through  the  third  and 
the  second  gate  of  the  Seraglio,  where  we  mounted  our  horses, 
and  waited  tor  nearly  an  hour  under  a  scorching  sun  covered  with 
our  fur  robes  ;  and  were  not  permitted  to  move  before  mid-day, 
nor  until  the  Caimacam  with  his  suite  had  proceeded  from  the 
Divan  on  his  return  to  the  Porte,  and  all  the  Janissaries  had 
issued  firom  the  second  court.  They  came  out  roaring  and  run- 
ning, man^  of  them  being  children,  and  all,  in  appearance,  the  ' 
▼cry  scum  of  the  city.'*     Vol.  II.  P.  998. 

The  work  concludes  with  a  succinct  account  of  the  late  reva-  - 
lutions  in  Turkey^  and  of  the  causes  which  led  to  these  political 
cdnvulsiona; 

The  appendix  contains  a  variety  of  matter :  a  grammar  of  the 
Albanian  language^  v^bich  will  be  found  highly  useful  to  those 
who  are  now  preparing  to  visit  the  countries  where  this  language 
is  spoken.  It  is  an  abridgment  from  the  larger  grammar  of 
Lecce.     Mr.  Hobhouse  has  also  given  us  a  defence  of  the  expe*  ' 
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dition  to  the  Dardanelles^  in  which  his  zeal  rather  than  his  judff- 
ment  is  predominant.  For  the  credit  of  our  country^  we  could 
wish  that  the  subject  had  been  dropped.  An  useful  account  of 
the  pronunciation  of  the  Romaic^  with  various^  specimens  of 
modem  Greeks  is  well  worthy  the  notice  of  the  reader. 

The  value  of  these  volumes  is  increased  by  many  very  excel* 
lent  views  of  the  most  striking  scenery  and  buildings  both  of 
Greece  and  Constantinople.  There  are  also  some  curious  fac 
similes  of  hand- writing  of  the  modem  Greeks^  Sic.  and  speci- 
mens of  their  music. 

Upon  the  faults  of  two  volumes  which  have  afforded  us  so 
mucli  pleasure  in  the  perusal  it  would  be  an  useless  and  an  un* 
grateful  task  to  dwell;  let  it  suffice  that  they  are  as  few  as  could 
reasonably  be  expected  in  a  work  of  such  a  nature. 

The  style  of  Mr.  Hobhouse  is  animated  and  pleasing;  and 
his  observations  on  men  and  manners  are  rational  and  just.  His 
information  is  accurate,  various,  and  extensive^  and  is  never  in- 
troduced without  heightening  the  interest  and  increasing  the  ef- 
fect. Tlie  anecdotes  of  life  and  manners  which  are  perpetually 
interspersed,  add  much  to  the  reality  of  the  whole.  The  ease  and 
simplicity  of  the  narrative  is  such  that  we  follow  Mr.  Hobhouse 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  route  as  his  companions  rather  than 
his  readers,  and  there  are  but  few  instances  where  we  lose  the 
society  of  the  traveller  in  the  egotism  of  the  author.  To  every 
species  of  reader  these  volumes  will  prove  a  most  entertaining 
repast,  but  to  the  scholar  a  bonne  b^uche.  We  find  that  they 
have  already  past  through  one  edition,  which  is  a  signal  that  the 
public  have  duly  appreciated  their  merit;  and  is  a  circumstance* 
not  less  creditable  to  their  taste  than  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of 
so  accomplished  a  scholar,  and  so  amusing  an  author,  as  Mr. 
Hobhouse  has  proved  himself  to  be. 


Art.  VI.  Letters  addressed  to  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bi-- 
shop  of  London,  in  Vindication  of  the  Unitarians  from  the 
Allegations  of  his  Lordship  in  his  late  Charge,  By  Thomas 
Belmam.    8vo.    pp.  87.     Hunter.     18 li. 

vV  E  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  notice  every  low  and  frivo* 
lous  attack  which  the  petulance  of  spleen,  or  the  prejudices  of 
ignorance,  may  direct  against  a  work,  the  principles  of  which  we 
unequivocally  approve,  and  in  the  spirit  of  which  we  cordially 
coincide.  Upon  the  general  merits  of  the  Charge  which  is  now 
the  object  of  Mr.  B^lsham's  animadversion,  we  had  already  ex« 

presssed 
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pressed  bur  opinion  so  much  at  lengths  as  to  pi^clAde  the  tktQ^U 
sity  of  defending  it  against  the  vollies  of  poisoned  arrows  which 
may  have  been  disofaai^ed  a^iiat  it  from  qtiarters^  whose  mahg^ 
nity  can  scarcely  raise  tbem  into  significance;  HThe  shield  that  id 
niterposed  from  without  but  inspires  the  assailant  with  confi- 
dence^ its  own  dignity  and  worth  are  its  surest  protection  and 
defence.  ' 

The  letters  of  Mr.  Belsham  might  have  been  passed  over  with 
A  veiry  slight  notice^  had  they  not  hivolved  the  discussion  of  a 
point  which  we  consider  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  present 
state  of  religion  throughout  the  country ;  namely^  how  far  Uni- 
tariatlisra  is  to  be  identified^  either  in  the  tendency  of  its  doc« 
trines>  or  in  the  persons  of  its  professors^  with  deism  and  iufi* 
delity. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  thfs  learned  prelate  had  traced 
the  progress  of  infidelity  from  its  origin  in  the  seventeenth  cexi^ 
turVi  tlirough  all  its  several  gradations ;  first  of  atheism  under  Man- 
deville  and  Hobbes>  then  of  deism  under  Tindal,  Bolingbroke^ 
&c.  till  driven  by  general  cletestation  from  such  untenable  posi- 
tions it  took  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Unitarianism.  'I'he  fol- 
lowing are  the  reasons  which  the  Bishop  alleges  in  support  of 
his  opinion* 

**  As  all  unbelievers  in  ftef elatloit  were  formerly  Deists,  a  con- 
siderable proportioh  of  tho6e  who  are  styled  Unitarians  in  the  presenif 
day  have  no  other  title  to  the  name,  than  their  rejection  of  the^ 
principal  doctrines  which  distinguish  the  Revelation  of  thie  Gbspel 
from  natural  religion.  In  this  statement  it  is  not  my  intention' 
to  wound  the  feelings  of  the  conscientious  Unitarian^  who,  while 
he  rejects  its  p'ecdiar  dogmasi  admits  the  general  truth  of  Chris* 
tianity.  The  charge  of  infidelity  indeed  attaches  'tti  a  certain 
degree  to  all  who  refuse  their  assent  to  any  material  doctrine  de- 
ducible  by  the  established  laws  of  interpretation  fi'om  Scripture ; 
and  great  must  be  the  force  of  that  prejudice,  which  can  overlook 
the  inconsistency  of  arbitrarily  imposing  a  meaning  unwarranted 
by  the  usages  of  language,  on  a  book  to  which  all  parties  appeal, 
as  the  standard  and  rule  of  faith.  But  I  do  not  hesitate  to  aver 
my  convictioii,  that  the  profession  of  Unitai^iatt  tenets  affords  a' 
convenient  shelter  to  many,  who  would  be  itadre  prbperly  termed 
Deists,  and  who  by  the  boldness  of  their  interpolations,  omissions, 
and  perversions,  by-  the  indecency  of  their  insinuations  against  the 
veracity  of  the  inspired  writers,  oy  their  familiar  levity  on  the  aw- 
ful mysteries  of  religion,  and  their  disrespectful  reflections  on  tlife 
person  and  actions  of  their  Saviour,  are  distinguished  from  reai 
Unitarians,  and  betray  the  true  secret  of  the  flimsy  disguise  wbicb- 
they  have  assumed  as  a  cover  from  the  odium  of  avowed  infidetity* 
Their  position,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  been  not  unskilfully 
chosen ;  little  ground  has  been  lost  in  their  retreat :  the  line  of 
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separation  between  the  contiguous  systems  is  oflten  indiscernibley 
and  at  best  fainlly  marked :  and  in  return  for  the  sacrifice  of  a 
name  they  have  obtained  a  facility  of  diffusing  their  pernicious 
principles  with  less  suspicion."    P.  15. 

To  all  these  accusations  Mr.  Belsham^  on  the  part  of  his  Uni- 
tarian brethren^  pleads  not  guilty^  and  thereupon  ''  issue  is 
joined."  Now  as  the  opinion  of  his  Lordship  upon  this  point 
has  already  been  declared  to  have  our  cordial  concurrence,  wo 
feel  that  in  advocating  the  cause  of  his  Lordship  we  also  defend 
our  own ;  as  the  residt  of  the  trial  also  is  of  much  importance^ 
and  the  evidence  of  a  nature  somewhat  curious^  we  shall  proceed 
to  the  fulfilment  of  our  duty  without  apprehension  or  reserve. 
And  if  in  the  course  of  our  defence  we  shall  be  enabled  success- 
fully to  prove^  firstly^  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Unitarians  respect- 
ing Christ  are  such  as  ^irly  to  preclude  thiem  from  the  name  of 
Christians;  and  secondly^  that  these  doctrines  have  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  pdurige  the  mind  still  deeper  in  the  aby^is  of  infidelity^ 
^e  doubt  not  but  that  the  verdict  of  a  Christian  country  will  be 
given  in  our  favour. 

Our  first  inquiry  will  be,  what  the  creed  of  the  Unitarians 
really  is,  and  upon  this  point  we  cannot  do  better  than  present 
the  readier  with  the  summary  which  Mn  Belsham  himself  has 
given  \i9.  ^ 

'<  1,'The  Unitarians,  my  Lord,  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
iN^ord  was  used  by  Lardner,  Lindsey,  Jebb,  Priestley,  and  other 
learned  advocates  of  Unit;arianism  in  the  last  age,  believe  that 
there  is  One  God  in  one  Pjsrson  oni^t,  absolute  in  all  perfec- 
tion, the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  unbounded  universe,  the 
the  moral  Governor  of  reasonable  and  moral  agents,  infinitely  ex^ 
alted  in  his  own  original  incommunicable  essence  and  attributes 
above  the  inost  glorious  of  created  beings,  the  sole  .object  of  all 
religious  worship,  the  only  invisible  being  with  whom  reasonable 
creatures  can  maintain  any  intercourse,  or  upon  whom  they  have 
any  dependence ;  in  whom  aiU  created  beings  live  and  move  and 
exist. 

"  2.  T*he  Unitarians  further  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a 
proper  human  being,  in  all  respects  like  unto  his  brethren,  but  • 
distinguished  from  them  as  the  chosen  servant  of  God,  the  faitliful 
messenger  of  the  Most  High,  the  greatest  of  all  the  holy  pro- 
phets, the  proniised  Messiah ;  who  was  sent  with  a  commission  to 
supersede  the  Mosaic  institute,  and  to  introduce  a  new  and  more 
liberal  dispensation  which  includes  the  whole  human  rate,  and  is 
to  endure  to  the  end  of  time.  They  believe  that  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  reveal  the  doctrind  of  eternal  life  by  a  resurrection  from 
the  dead.  ;  That  to  confirm  his  mission  he  performed  a  series  of 
.astonishing  and  beneficial  miracles,  and  uttered  various  prophecies 
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which  in  due  season  received  their  proper  accpmph'shmQnt*  .  They 
believe  that  he  was  crucified^  dead,  and  buried ;  that  oi\  the  thuti 
day  by  the  power  of  God  he  waj3  raised  to  life :  that  he  appeared 
to  his  disoiples  at  different  times  fo(  forty  days,  affording  them 
many  sensible  and  infallible  proofs  of  his  resurrection  from  the 
d^s^d;  aftcf  which  time  ha  wa&  in  their  presence  miraiculousiyt^en 
t^  into  l;i)e  c^oud39  and  withdrawn  from  all  visible  connoa^n  with 
thia  world* 

•*  3.  The  Unitarians,  also  believe  that  within  a  few  days  after  the 
ascension  of  Jesus,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  he  fulfilled  hik  pro- 
mise of  poimog  out  upon  his  apostlea  a  miraculous  effusion  of 
tHE  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  their  minds  were  enlighten^  m 
the  knowledge  of  truth,  and  inspired  with  zeal,  G(>urage  and  for* 
titude  for  its  promulgation  and  defence ;  by  which  they  were  also 
at  the  .same  time  endowed  with  various  miraculous  gifts  and 
powers,  and  particularly  with  that  of  speaking  divers  languages, 
and  of  communicating  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  first  proselytea  by  im* 
position  of  hands.  And  the.  Unitarians  further  believe^  that  un- 
ipediately  afler  this  extraordinary  event  the  apostles  went  fortlT'io 
preach  the  gospel  of  Christ,  ^%  to  the  Jews  imd  alt^nraicds  tQ 
the  Gentiles ;  and  that  the  extent  and  rapidity,  of  their  Sjaccesa 
M^ere  such  as  can  in- no  other  way  be  acscounted  for,,  but.  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  doctriuQ  was  true  and  that  the  miracles 
were  incontrovertible. 

"  4.  The  Unitarians  believe,  upon  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ, 
that  God  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by  the  man 
whom  he  hath  ordAin^d,  of  which  he  bath  given  assurance  ta  aU 
xnen  ip  that  hc^  hath  raided  him  frorn  the  d^d.  -  And  that  the 
hour  is  coming  when  all  that  are  in  tiheir  graves  shall  bear  hia 
Voice,  and  shall  come  forth;  they  that  have  don^  good  to  the  re- 
surrection of  Ufe,  and  they  that  havQ  done  evil  to- the  resurrection 
of  condemnation.  And  this  sublime  and  infinitely  important  doc- 
ti^lx^  they  conceive,  to  be^he  sum  and  substance  of  the  christian 
revelation;  the  grestf  object  of  which  was  to  bring  life  and.  immpr* 
taliiy  to  light.  > 

<^  Lastly,  The  Unitariapi^  believe  that  the  ScBIPfURBi^  of  the 
Old  and  New  l^es^pnent  coutam  a  reivelation.from  God,  and  that 
they  are  the  oiily  authentic  repositories  of  his  revealed  will.*' "  P;  5. 

Now  this  statement  is  extremely  plausible,  and.  will  doubtless 
have  its  4u^  effisct  in  dazzling  the  eyes  of  those;  vvho  are  litd'e 
acquainted  wi^k  other  writings  of  the  same  author.  Mt.«  Bdaham 
tis[s^  certainly  a  considerable  pQ.wer  of  language  at  his  command, 
he  can  inflate  ipanity  wit(i  k\g\i  sounding  words,  till  it  swells 
into  a  bulky  and  an  imposing  form.  But  let  usthear,  Mr.  Bel* 
sham  in  afioth^'place^  wl^re  he  has  nut  called  in  the  aid  of 
expressions,  to  which  common  consent  has  attached  very  dif> 
fiqfrent  ideas  from  those  which  Mr;  B.  is  ktiowu  to  enlerttHn> 
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tn  another  place  *^  th«  ^  prbmisred  Messii^''  is  reptesented  air 
'^  a  man^  •^oimtitoted  m  all  resp^ts  like  other  men,  subject  to 
tbe  same  iafii^tnities^  the  same  ignorance,  pr6judices>  andfrait'^ 
ties;"  and  agaiof,  ^' that  when  Jesud  and  hi»  Apostles  delifef 
opinions  upon  subjects  unconnected  with  the  otigfect  of  theif 
mission^  such  opinions,  and  their  reasonings  apon  them,  are  to 
be  received  with'  the  same  attention  and  caution>  with  those  of 
persons  in  similar  circamstances,  of  similar  edncation,  and  with 
sifDitai^  imbks  of  thinking/'  In  the  same  work  also,  (p.  190.) 
Mr*  B.  asserts,  that  we  beive  no  sufficient  data,  satisfectoriljr  to 
determine,  whether  Jesus,'  through  the  whole  course  of  fai^ 
private  hfe,  •was  completely  exempt  from  all  the  errors  and  fgiU 
ings  of  human  nature. 

We  now  appeal  to  the  plain  understanding  of  our  readers, 
and  ask,  .whether  a  man,  who  both  maintains  and  teaches  such 
QpinionsL  respecting  the  person  of  Cbrist,  caii^  according  to  the 
common  acceptation  of  language,  be  termed  a  Chrbtian.  Mr* 
Belsham  professes  to  believe,  that  Christ  was  a  prophet  of  the 
Most  High,  so  abo  does  the  Mahometan,  who,  in  point  of 
beli^i  4a»  Ml  a9  much  right  to  the  Aame  of  Christian  as  lum^ 
self. 

Mr.  Belsham  has  told  u»,  '^  that  the  Unitarians  believe  upon 
the  authority  of  Jesus.  Christ, .  that  God  will  judge  ths 
^ORLD  in  righteousness  by  the  Mam  whom  he  hath  ordained^*^ 
&c.;  (s  tnis  quite  so  certain?  Let  us  hear  Mr.  B.  again  in  hi» 
Carm  Enquiry,  p.  453. ;  *'  The  Unitarians  believe  that  Christ  is 
appointed  to  raise  the  dead  and  to  judge  the  world.** — This  is  all 
very  plam  and .  intelligible ; ,  but  let  us  mark  what  fuUows : 
't  With. regard  to  the  former;  it  is  believed  that  he  will  be  the 
instrument  of  his  Father's  power.  With  respect  to  the  latter^ 
w.he^her  the  declarations  concerning  it  are  to  be  understood 
literally  or  figuratively,  whether  Jesus  will  be  personally  invested 
with  some  high  official  character,  or  whether  nothing  more  is 
intended  than  that  the  final  states  of  man  shall  be  awarded 
agreeably  to  the  declarations  of  the  Gospel,  cannot  they  think 
at  present  be  ascertained.  Probably,  as  is  usual  with  prophetic 
language,  the  event  vvill  be  very  different  from  what  the  literal 
sense,  of  the  words  would  lead  us  to  expect.^  Thus  theri  it  is 
probable,  that  he  will /^o^  judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by 
the  man  whom  he  hath  ordained.  But  Mr.  Belsham,  in  another 
part  of  thesame  work^  (p.  348.)  proceeds  still  further,  and  strongly 
doubts  the  personal  agency  of  Christ  even  at  the  resm-rection. 
"  The  personal  agency  of  Jesus  in  the  general  resurrection  of 
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mankind,  \i  not  more  distinctly  asserted  than  his  visible  and  ioh' 
mediate  agency  in  the  disafolution  of  the  Jewish  polity.  .  But  as 
the  event  proves  in  the  latter  case,  that  nothing  more  nvA  in- 
tended than  a  solemn  and  authoritative  prediction  of  the  catas- 
trop}ie,  it  is  not  impossible  but  that  it  may  be  equally  so  in  the. 
former.  And  it  is  a  fiict  certainly  known  and  nniversally  ad- 
mitted^ that  in  Che  language  of  prophecy,  the  prophet  is  often 
said  to  do  that  which  he  is  inspired  to  foretell." 

Thus  then  neither  in  tlie  resurrection;  nor  in  the  final  judge- 
ment, is  the  agency  of  Clirist  an  article  of  die  Unitarian  faith* 

Proceed  we  now  to  their  belief  respecting  the  Holy  Spirit. 
In  the  negatfve  catalogcie  of  their  creed,  given  a  few  pages 
further  on,  we  find, — 

*^  The  Unitarians  do  not  believe  in  the  P£RSokal  £xis- 
TBKCE  OF  THB  HoLY  Spirit,  as  a  being  distinct  from  the  Su- 
preme. They  acknowledge  that  God  himself  is  sometimes  desig- 
nated by  the  expression  the  Spirit  of  God.  But  they  conceive  that 
the  sense  in  which  the  phrase  Holy  Spirit  occurs  most  frequently 
in  the  New  Testament,  is  that  of  the  miraculous  gifts  and  powers 
with  which  the  apostles  and  primitive  converts  were  endued  in  the 
first  age  of  the  church."    P.  10. 

'    *  •  '  ' 

Let  the  reader  compare  this  with  the  paragraph  respecting 

the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  positive  creeds  and  he  will  thei*e  find  it 
stated,  that  ^' Jesus  fulfilled  his  promise  of  pouring  out  upon 
his  apostles  a  miraculous  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit, — by  which 
they  were  endowed  with  various  miraculous  gifts  and  powers/' 
&c.  &c.     Now  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  are  told,  means  either  God 
himself,  or  miraculous  gif^s  and  pow*ers.     Bat  hi  the  passage 
above,  ''^the  Holy  Spirit,"  cannot  mean  the  latter,  as  they 
are  represented  to  be  its  fruits.     ''  By  the  Holy  Spirit  they  were 
endowed  with  miraculous  gifts  and  powers."    llie  e2[pression 
must  therefore  designate  God  himself,  and  the  passage  in  the 
Unitarian  creed  must  mean,  "  that  Jesus  poured  out  upon  his 
apostles  a  miraculous  effusiou  of  God  himself;*'  that  is,  that  an 
ignorant,   infirm,   prejudiced,  and  frail  man,  should  pour  out' 
upon  his  disciples,  or  feflow-men,  the  Deity  himself.     This  is 
a  proposition  at  which  even  a  Heathen  would  have  sbnddered 
for  its  impiety,  if  his  understanding  would  not  rather  have  stood 
aghast  at  its  absurdity.     And  yet  this  is  the  doctrine  of  those 
who  reject  the  Trinity,  because  they  cannot  understand  the  mode 
of  its  existence.    Yet,  says  Mr.  Belsham,  in  reply  to  an  ex- 
pression of  his  Lordship. 

**  We  do  not  affect  to  approach  the  oracles  ^trutfi  with  anv 
prostration  of  ike  vnder standing. — Prostration  of  the  ufideistancU 
ing  1    God  forbid  1  No,  my  Lord ;  if  asf  oA^  h»i  ^AHlfged  os  with 
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Admitting  as  a  revealed  truths  as  an  oracle  of  God,  as  a  doctrine 
of  Jesus,  a  proposition  which  previously  to  its  reception  required 
9.  prostration  of  the  understanding,  we  should  have  *  regarded  it 
not  only  as  more  unfounded  and  irrelevant  than  any  of  th«se  ttiis* 
conceptions  under  which  our  profession. unfortunately  lies  in  your 
I^ordsnip's  mind,  but  as  a  calumny  more  absurd  and  mor^  inju- 
rious than  any  which  the  ingenuity  and  maligmty  of  our  bitterest 
adversaries  have  ever  yet  invented.  If  the  christian  religion  it- 
self were  to  require  this  debasement  of  the  intellect,  this  pros- 
tration of  the  understanding,  in  those  who  appjroach  it,  I,  for  one, 
would  reject  it  with  disdain,"     P.  75» 

The  plain  matter  of  fact,  we  conceive  to  be,  that  Mr.  Bel« 
diam  does  not,  because  he  cannot,  admit  such  a  clause  in  his 
belief;  but  that  in  attempting  to  swell  out  and  make  a  handsome 
show  of  the  articles  of  the  Unitarian  creed,  he  has  unwarily  ad- 
mitted this  absurdity.  ^  ' 

\jel  us  now  consider  the  last  aiticle  of  the  positive  creed, 
and  compare  it,  as  before,  with  the  fifth  article  of  the  negative 
creed. 

"  The  Unitarians  discover  no  evidence  of  the  plenary  inspi- 
BATioN  of  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Such 
an  inspiration  is  not  necessary  to  the  object :  it  is  not  claimed  by 
the  writers :  it  is  not  supported  by  evidence  either  interna;l  or  ex- 
ternal; and  the  supposition  of  it  is  clogged  with  insurmountable 
difficulties,  and  exposes  revelation  to  the  ridicule  of  sceptics. 
The  }5ible9  the  New  Testament  espei^ialjy,  though  no^  itself  in- 
spired throughQiit,  contains  the  word  of  Crpd ;  and  they  who 
seek  revealed  truth  seriouslyy  diligently,  and  impartially,  shall 
OndittUer^."    P.H. 

The  Unitarians  have  not  thought  it  prudent  as  yet  to  proclaim 
the  extent  of  their  scepticism  upon  this  point.  With  respect  to 
the  New  Testament,  even  in  their  own  version,  thej  have  marked 
out  no  portion  which  they  consider  as  uninspired,  nor  have  they 
given  us  any  criterion  to  distinguish  inspiration.  To  the  authen- 
ticity of  a  few  passages  they  have  indeed  objected ;  but  it  is  plain 
that  Che  present  objection  is  not  directed  against  the  authenticity, 
but  the  inspiration.  It  is  not,  that  all  ^^  uot  authentic,  but  that 
all  which  is  authentic,  is  not  inspired.  For,  sa3rs  Mr.  B.,  ''  it 
is  not  claimed  by  the  writers.**  We  profess  that  we  cannot 
quite  comprehend  the  distinction  between  the  '^  word  of  God** 
and  ''the  inspired  word  of  God,"  if  it  be  not  inspired,  accord- 
ing to  our  compreheiijiions,  it  cannot  be  the  word  of  God.  Let 
ys  take  it,  however,  as  we  will,  it  is  a  sweeping  clause ;  and  till 
it  is  more  fully  explained,  and  till  the  criteria  for  distinguishing 
b^ween  the  inspired  and  the  uninspired  fK>rtions  are  declared, 
tb^  aythority.Qf  Scripture  is  generally  invalidated^  nor  in  any  cou-._ 
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trovers^  viitb  theUviUrians  caa  it  safely  be  appeal^  to  as  a.  joitil 
authority  or  as  a  rpte  of  faith. 

We  should  be  rather  curious,  to  know  Mr.  Belsbam's  opinion 
respecting. the  Old  Testament;  it  is  plain  from:  his  disciuctioo  in 
favour  of  the  New^  that  he  does  not  consider  it  all  as  the  word 
of  God.  We  know  the  opinion  of  Dr.'Geddes  upon  this  fK>mt^ 
'^  of  the  absurdity  of  attributing  inspiration  to  the  writers  of  the 
early.booksof  the  Old  Testament ;"  "  of  the  juggle  of  the  mii-acles 
said  to  beMTought  by  Moses  ;**  ^^  of  the  cruel  and  sanguinarv  cha- 
racter of  the  God  of  the*  Hebrews/'  Now  as  Mr.  Belsham  has 
professed  himself  so  ardent  an  admirer  of  the  * ''  venerable  name 
of  Geddes/'^  it  is  iiot  unfair  to  suppose,  though  we  have  no  autbo« 
rity  to  as8ert>  that  Mr*  Belsham  in  the  main  hglds  the  same* 
opinions.  And  if  so^  we  wish  to  know,  what  difference  can  be. 
drawn  in>  this,  and  m9Bt  other  points,  between  himself  and  that 
high  priest  of  deism  and  infidelity^  Lord  Bolingbrpke. 

Bi4t^  we  need  not  go  far  for  evidence  upon. this  important 
questiopi  JDr.  Priestley  himself  asserts^  (Letters  to  a  Phil.  Unb.! 
p.  1 59.)  that  "  the  history  of  the  fall  is  a  very  lame  account  ;"i 
and  agaiuj  in  the  Theol.  Rep.  Letters  I.  and  IL  to  Mr.  Buuij 
he  avQws^  that  '^  some  texts  of  the  Old  Testament  had  been.im- 
properly  quoted  by  .writers  of  the  New*  So  Steinbartj  Sender, 
and  oth^r  foreign  Socinians  of  later  tinges,.  Jbave  asserted^  that. 
''  the  narrations  of  facts  in  the  Ne%v  Testament,  whether  true 
or  £alse>  are  only  suited  to  the  ignorant  and  unlettered  minds* 
who  cannot  search  out  the  evidence  of  natural  religion.''  'In  a 
literary  journal  also,  which  was,  at  that  time,  avowedly  in  the 
Unitarian  interest;  we  find  the  following  curious  passage,  *'  The 
nature  and  design  of  the  Scriptures,  is  not  to  settle  disputed* 
theories,  nor  to  decide  upon  speculative,  controverted  points, 
in  religion  and  morality.  The  Sciriptures,  if  we  understand  any 
thing  of  them,  are  intended  not  so  much  to  make  us  wiser,  as 
to  make  us  better ;  not  to  solve  the  doubts,  but  rather  to  make . 
us  obey  the  dictates  of  our  consciences/'-r^Review  of  Horsjey's 
Sermon^  Monthly  Revievv,  March,  1793. 

^  Now  aA  these,  and  various  other  authorities  whicji  we  coiild 
cite,  tend,  in  the  clearest  manner,  not  oaly  to  undermine,  but , 
actually  to  question  the  claims  of  Holy  ^ripture  as  an  authority 
in  pomt  of  faith.    As  long  as  general  objections  agaiiist  their 
plenary  inspiration  are  urged,  and  no  criterion  is  agceed^  upon  to 
distinguish  the  inspired  from  the  uninspired  parts,  so  long  its : 
authority  is  merely  noipinal,  as  no  one  passage  is  escorted, 
from  that  general  suspicioi^  whiqh,  till  its.  particular  determina- 
tion is  known,  must  attach  to  all  alike. 
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Having  thus  sifted  and  cross  examined  the  a^^ticles  of  the 
Unitarian  faijthj  which  we  u^ver  yet  saw  displayed  in  so  pom- 
pous a  form^  let  us  now  enquire^  what  fairly  remains,  which 
IS  entitled  to  the  name  <>f  Christianity.  The  sum  total  is  this  ;"^ 
that  Jesusf  Christy  a  frail  and  fallible  man^  whose  moral  charac* 
ier  in  private  i:^  even  questionable^  was  invested  by  the  Almightjr 
ivith  a  comnaission  to  preach  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  an^ 
ihe  certainty  of  future  rewards  and  punishments ;  and  that  the 
power  of  working  miracles  was  given  him  to  attest  his  diving 
commission ;  and,  that  after  his  deatti,  the  apostles  were  endued 
with  similar  powers  for  a  similar  purpose.  Kow  this  is  high 
orthodox  Unitarianism ;  for  taking  away  the  plenary  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures,  much  even  of  this  fleeting  shi^dow  of  a  cree4 
must  vanish  before  the  arguments  of  the  sceptic. 

L^t  the  Comiiion  sehse  of  our  l-eaders  deterkhiti^  how  far  sutih 
a  system  of  belief  can  be  terihed  Christianity ;  and  whether  it  is 
not  a  most  unjustifiable  perversion  of  terms  to  apply  a  word 
which,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  mankind,  has  compre^ 
hended  a  long  train  of  positive  and  distinct  ideas,  \o  an  utter 
negation  of  every  one  of  them.  With  respect  to  Christianity, 
not  even  the  low  Arian  has  a  notion  in  common  with  the  real  Ufil« 
tarian  creed.  The  only  point  upon  which  there  is  a  seaming 
agreement^  is  upon  the  miracles  and  the  resurrection  of  Christ; 
but  even  here,  if  we  come  to  a  close  exanoination,  their  ideas 
uperi  the  person  &nd  the  powers  of  Christ  are  so  distinct^  as 
necessarily  to  involve  the  miture  of  his  actions.  When  the^n  the 
Unitarians  reject  every  peculiar  doctrine  of  Christianity,  which, 
under  different  modifications,  has  been  received  bv  the  whole 
Chrisfiat)  world,  asserting  him  to  be  a  frail  atid  fallible  irian; 
whom  even  the  lowest  Arian  holds  to  be  a  portion  of  thecfivitiity  i 
dnd  when  ifl  addition  to  all  this,  they  destroy,  as  we  hav6  alfeady 
^hewn,  the  joint  authority  to  which  cotftenqing  parties  have  evef 
yet  appealed,  as  to  a  com^ioti  rule  of  fi^ith;  (:an  ^uch  tnetr, 
according  to  the  comtnOD  usage  of  language,  without  a  notorious 
ambiguity  and  perversion  of  terms,  be  called  Christians?  It 
is  impossible  that  any  common  religious  appellation  can  be  ap* 
|>Iied.to  two  dets  of  men  so  decidedly  opposite. 

To  atiothei^  set  of  Infen  the  tJfiitarian  will  be  fbnud  to  bear 
a  closer  affinity,  namely  to  the  Deists.  I^et  as  take  the  De* 
kticai  cr^ed  in  itsf  mp6rst  detei^  and  respeetable  form  as  we  find 
It  given  by  Lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbary,  in  his  Religion  of  the 
Gentiles,  p.  3.  This  (rreed  is  incliAjtod  in  five  propositions. 
I.  Tliat  there  is  one  Siipreme  God.  II.  That  he  ought  to  be 
l^orsbipped;  HI.  That  virtue  and  piety  are  the  phief  parts  of 
divine  worship.    IV.  Th^t  we  onglil  ^o  -be  sorry  for  our  mis  and 
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repent  of  tbem.    V.  That  divine  gooc|ne.;8  doth  dispense  rewmxls 
and  punishments  in  this  life  and  after  it. 

We  know  the  creed  which;  as  Christians^  we  profess ;  we 
have  now  before  us  the  creed  of  a  Deist  in  its  simplest  form : 
let  us  compare  the  creed  of  Mr.  Belsham  with  both  thesej; 
and  determine  to  which  it  is  most  closely  allied*  If  to  the  fifth 
article  the  following  clause  be  added  '*  at  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  as  the  one  Supreme  God  hath  declared  to  us  by  his 
messenger  Christ,  and  the  Apostles  i^  is  not  this  the  sum  total 
of  the  Unitarians  belief  f  A  remarkable  coincidence  is  to  be  traced 
between  .  Lord  Herbert  and  Mr.  Belsh^m  in  the  third  article^ 
viz.  that  virtue  and  piety  are  the  chief  partft  of  divine  worship ; 
for^  Mr.  Belsham^  in  his  Review  of  Wilbcrforce,  p.  103,  de- 
clares that 

*^  A  virtuous  man  is  performing  his  di^ty  to,  the  Supreme 
Being  as  really  and  as  acceptably,  when  he  is  pursuing  the  pro? 
per  business  of  life,  or  when  enjoying  its  innocent  and  de^at 
amusements,  as  when  he  is  offering  direct  addresses  to  him  in  the 
closet  or  in  the  temple. '' 

Mr.  Belsham  h  indeed,  no  believer  in  tlie  necessary  observsh 
tion  of  the  Sabbath,  for^  as  he  declares  in  another  place 

**  That  one  day  should  be  more  holy  than  another,  or  that  any 
occupation  which  is  morally  lawful  on  one  day  should  be  morally 
unlawful  oh  another,  is  a  distinction  unfoimaed  in  reason,  whoUy 
unauthorized  by  Jesus  and  his  Apostles,  and  unknown  in  the  pri» 
mitive  ages  of  the  Church.''     Serions  Caution,  p.  26. 

Some  of  oiir  readers  may  consider  us  harsh  in  declaring  the 
creeds  of  Deism  and  Unitarianism  thus  closely  alliecL  We  have 
one  witness  more  upon  this  pointy  with  whose  remarl^a^ble  tea-* 
timony  we  shall  close  this  part  of  our  case ;  this  is.  09  l^ss  a  per« 
son  than  Mr.  Belsham  himself^  who  in  a  not^  to  p.  I68  of  hi^ 
Review  of  Wilberforce  makes  the  following  avowal : 

<*  Reyeilliere  I'Epeaux  is  a  member  of  the  Theo-pbilantbropic 
Society^ — a  ireligiou6  community  lately  introduced  into  France, 
whose  common  principle  is  a  belief  in  the  existence,  perfection, 
and  Providence  of  God,  and  in  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life ;  and 
whose  rule  of  morals  is,  loye  to  (rod,  and^opd  will  U>  men.  This 
sect  is  in  a  very  flourishing  state ;  its  professed  principles  compre* 
hend  the  essence  of  the  Christian  religion.  But  not  admitting 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  the  Theu-p.hilanthropists  deprive  them« 
selves  of  the  only  solid  ground  pn  which  to  buUd  the  Iiope  of  % 
future  existence.? 

After  this  irrefragable  proof  of  the  alliance  between  the  two 
systems  of  Deism  and  Uuitarianism,  ''  the  professed  principleSi 
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^f  the  one  comprehending  the  essence  of  the  other,**  we  shall 
^e  justified  in  concluding  with  the  learned  Prelate  that  th6 

LINE  OF  SEPARATION  BETWEEN  THE  CONTIGUOUS  SYS- 
TEMS    IS      OFTEN     INDISCERNIBl^Ej    AND     AT     BEST    BUT 

FAINTLY  marked:  a  position  against  which  Mr.  BeUham, 
ia  the  Letters  before  us,  now  protests^  with  all  due  vehemence^  aa 
icrtiel  and  injurious  iq  t)ie  highest  degree. 

Having  thus  demonstrated^  by  the  clearest  evidei^ce^  the  close 
connection  between  Unitarianisin  and  Peism,  it  will  be  some« 
what  curious  to  ttace  its  identity  also  with  Mahometanism ; 
and  to  shew  that  if  the  Unitarian  shall  claim  the  name  of  Chris- 
tian^  the  Mahometan  is  still  more  entitled  to  the  appellation. 
The  following  are  the  passages  in  the  Koran^  in  whicti  the  be** 
lief  in  Christ  is  inculcated  : 

^f  When  the  angels  said,  O  Mary,  verily  God  sendeth  thee  good 
^i^ings  th^t  thou^shalt  bear  the  word  proceeding  from  hin^self ;  hia 
name  shall  be  Christ  Jesus  the  son  of  Mary,  honourable  in  this  world 
and  in  the  world  to  come,  and  one  of  those  who  approach  near  to 
the  presence  of  God ;  and  he  shall  speak  unto  men  in  the  cradle^ 
and  when  he  is  grown  up  he  shall  be  one  of  the  righteous.  She 
answered,  Lord,  how  shall  I  have  a  son,  since  a  man  hath  not 
touched  me  ?  The  angel  said,  so  God  oreaieth  thai  which  he 
pleaseth;  when  he  decreeth  a  thing,  he  only  saith  unto  it :  be,  and  it 
k :  God  shall  teach  him  the  scripture,  and  wisdom,  and  the  law,  aixd 
the  Gospel,  and  shall  appoint  him  his  Apostle  to  the  children  of 
Israel ;  and  he  shall  say,  Verily,  I  come  unto  you  with  a  sign  from 
you,  Lord — I  will  heal  him  that  hath  been  blind  from  his  birth,  and 
the  leper,  and  I  will  raise  the  dead  by  the  permission  of  God— and 
I  come  to  confirm  the  law  which  was  revealed  before  me,  and  to 
allow  you  as  lawful  part  of  that  which  was  forbidden  you,  and  I 
come  unto  you  with  a  sign  from  you.  Lord,  therefore  fear  God  and 
obey  me,  p.  41,4^.  God  said,  O  Jesus,  verily  I  will  pause  thee  to 
die,  and  I  will  take  thee  up  unto  me— P.  43.  Chap.  IIL  Verily, 
Christ  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Mary  is  the  Apostle  of  God,  and  his  Word 
.  which  he  conveyed  to  Mary,  and  a  spirit  proceeding  from  him.  Be- 
lieve therefoce  ki  God  and  his  Apostles,  and  say  not,  there  are  three 
Gods.  Forbear  this,  it  will  be  better  for  you.  God  is  but  one 
God."    P.  81.  Cha|).  iv. 

In  Chap,  xxxvi.  the  miracles,  of  the  Apostles  at  Antiock 
aie  allowed,  and  in  another  part  severe  judgments  are  denounced 
upon  the  unbelievers  in  Christ.  From  all  this  then  it  appears, 
that  the  Mahometans  themselves  have  even  a  higher  notion  of 
Christ  than  the  Unitarians,  the  latter  believing  him  a  frail  and 
fallible  man,  the  former  a  spirit  sent  from  Gud.  So  great^  how^ 
ever^'Avas  the  resemblance  of  their  belief,  that  in  the  reign  of 
^harles  IL  the  Unitarians  presented  an  address  to  Ameth  Be- 
pametb^  embassador  from  th^  Emperor  of  Morocco  at  the  Bri. 
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tish  courts  ishewiag  the  identity  of  their  opinions.  This  address 
is  still  preserved^  among  other  places^  in  Leslie's  dialogues  on  So- 
cinianism.  And  again^  on  the  other  haiid^  we  find  it  recorded  in 
a  letter  of  M.  Leibnitz  to  the  author  of  the  Reflections  upon  the 
Origin  of  Mahometanisnij  dated  Berlin^  1706^  that  a  Turk  heart- 
ing a  Polish  Socinian  discourse  on  the  Trinity  and  Incamatioh^ 
wondered  he  did  not  get  himrself  circumcised.  ' 

The  proof  of  our  second  charge  against  (Jnitarianism^  re- 
specting th^  general  tendency  of  the  doctrine  to  promote  stiD  fur- 
ther scepticism  among  its  followers,  will  be  even  still  more  con- 
cise. Our  testimony  in  this  part  of  the  case  also,  will  be  derived 
from  the  same  source  as  before.  Mr.  Wilberforce,  in  his  prac- 
tical view  of  the  prevailing  religious  systems  had  represented 
Unitarianism  as  a  sort  of  half-way  house  to  infidelity  :  in  our  opi- 
nion it  is  far  closer  to  that  wretched  bourn  from  which  no  travel- 
ler returns.— But  be  this  as  it  may,  let  us  hear  the  answer  of  Mr.' 
Belsham  to  this  allegation. 

<<  Our  author  is  mistaken  if  he  means  to  represent  the  majority  of 
those  who  enter  this  mansion  as  only  sojourners,  *  pausing  for  a 
while,  and  then  pursuing  their  progress  to  infidelity.'    Some,  it 
must  be  coxifessed,  of  whom  we  once  entertained  better  hopes^  have 
deserted  o«ir  society.    We  formed,  alas!  an  erroneous  judgment  bf 
their  characters*    ^  They  went  out  from  us  because  they  w^re  not 
6f  us ;  if  they  had  been  <>f  us,  they  would  no  doubt  have  condtiued 
with.us  V   They  either  did  not  understand  their  prineiples;  of  they 
were  perplejted  with  difficulties  which,  perhapsi  pati^iee  and  atten- 
tion might  have  solved :  or  they  did  not  sufficiently  ftel  the  practical 
energy  of  christian  truth ;  or  they  might  possibly  be  too  much  in^ 
fluenced  by  love  of  the  world,  to  advancement  m  whicb^  the  pro* 
fesnon  of  unpopular  truth  is  no  small  obstruction.  But  it  is  not  our 
province  to  judge.    They  have  a  Master  to  whom  they  are  ae« 
countable ;  and  by  his  decision  they  must  abide.    May  iha/t  son* 
tence  be  favourable ! --In  the  mean  time  Mr.  W.  may  be  assured^ 
that  the  number  who  have  left  us  are  few  in  comparison  wi^  those . 
who  remain,  or  who  are  daily  joining  themselves  to  our  society^''— ^ 
P.  29^ 

Mr.  Belsham  thus  admits,  that  a  certain  number  (though 
not  a  decided  majority)  have  actually  forsaken  the  shadow 
of  a  creed  which  Unitarianism  affords^  and  have  travelled  en 
towards  general  iscepticism<  This,  howeVer  iB,  in  Mr^B.'a 
opinion^far  preferable  to  a  retrograde  motionj  and  to  rejoining 
the  ranks  of  orthodoxy^  for  says  (le,  p.  203.  ''  Not  am  I 
ashamed  to  avow>  that  of  the  two  I  would  rather  approach  the 

'      *  IJo&ixi.  19^ 
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confines  of  cold  and  cheerless  scepticism  than  the  burning  zon6 
of  merciless  orthodoxy."  "* 

But  the  most  important  and  alarming  fact  still  remains  behind, 
l^r.  Belsham  has  been  accused  by  Mr.  Carpenter^  whom  wt 
understand  to  be  a  very  low  Arian^  of  '*  coming  to  do  mischief 
and  to  promote  infidelity,  by  taking  the  Divinity  chair  at  Hack" 
ney.^  How  does  Mr.  Belsham  answer  tliis  grave  and  awful 
charge* 

•^  My  worthy  friend  remarks,  *  |t  is  unpleasing  to  reflect  how 
many  well  disposed  youths^  who  came  there,  ue*  to  Hackney,  to  b# 
educated  for  the  christian  ministry,  have  not  only  given  up  that  pro- 
fession, but  Christianity  ifoelf.'  This  fact,  to  a  certain  extent,  can* 
not  be  denied ;  and»  most  surely,  it  excited  unpleasing  sensations  in 
many,  and  not  least,  in  the  minds  of  those  whose  endeavours  to  form 
them  to  usefulness  in  the  church  were  thus  painfully  disappointed* 
But  it  might  have  qualified  my  friend's  unpleasant  feelings,  if  it  had 
occurred  to  him,  to  reflect  how  many  able,  faithful  and  learned  mi« 
nisters,  whose  talents  and  exertions  are  successfully  devoted  tp  tbf 
improvement  of  mankind  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  and  who  now  oc« 
cupy  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  stations  in  the  dissenting 
churches,  received  their  education  in  that  useful  but  short-lived  in* 
stitution.  It  is  an  easy  thing  for  tutors  to  educate  their  pupils  in 
the  trammels  of  any  religious  faith  which  they  may  chuse. '  Take 
away  the  key  of  knowledge  and  the  business  is  done.  You  bring 
them  out  at  once  Calvinists,  A  rians, -Papists,  Protestants,  any  thing 
that  you  please;  and  ready  to  join  in  the  cry  against  any  -sect 
which,  for  the  season,  may  be  obnoxious  to  the  ruling  party.  Thti^ 
was  not  the  method:  parsuedby  the  tutors  at  Hackney  t  they  gloried 
in  encouraging  freedom  pf  inquiry ;  nor  were  they  at  aU  apprehen^ 
sive  that  the  interest  of  truth  and  virtue  would  suffer  by  it  ii;i  the 
end.''    P.  39. 

The  answer  is  made  by  admitting  the  truth  of  the  accusation. 
What  then  is  this  '^  freedom  of  enquiry/'  upon  whose  altar  is 
thus  exnltingly  to^e  sacrificed. in  so  many^lamentable  examplei^^ 
all  that  can  inspire  life  with  joy  and  death  with  hope?  It  is  no 
other  than  a  wild  and  experimental  scepticiismuqon  all  those 
vital  points  which  the  wise  and  good  of  every  age  have  deemed 
essential  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  risirig  generations^ 
no  less'-as  the  btriwark  of  nftitional  prosperity^  than  as  the  anchbr 
of  individual  faith.  .This  freedom  of  enquiry  was  considered 
necessary  however  by  the  directors  of  this  Unitarian  seniinary^ 
to  emancipate  the  minds  of  the  youth  entrusted  to  their  care 
from  the  trammelsr  of  religious  faith,  and  was  employed  as  an 
engine  to  dispose  their  minds  to  .  the  rec^ptioh  of  Unitarian 
truth.  '  It  will  be  important^  however^  td  determine  in  what ' 
this  '^freedom  of  enquiry*'  really  consisted,  and  the  mode  in' 
which  it  was  conducted^    Upon  this  point  w6  shall  adduce  the 
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evidence  of  Dr.  Priestley  himself  In  his  Memoirs  relative  to  tbiK 
mibject. 

<'  In  my  time  the  academy  was  in  a  state  peculiarly  favourable 
to  the  serious  pursuit  6f  religious  truth,  as  the  students  were  about 
equally  divided  upon  every  question  of  much  importance,  such  az 
liberty  andmecessity,  the  sleep  of  the  soul,  and  all  the  articles  of 
theological  orthodoxy  and  heresy,  in  consequence  of  which  all 
these  topics  were  the  subjects  of  continual  discussion.  *  Our  tutors 
were  of  different  opinions :  Dr.  Ashworth  taking  the  orthodox 
side,  Mr.  Clarke,  the  sub-tutor  that  of  heresy,  though  always  with 
the  greatest  modesty.** 

We  are  also  informed  by  the  same  gentleman  that  ''  by  tho 
students  in  general^  (to  which  he  himself  was  no  exception,) 
commentators  in  general  and  ecclesiastical  history  also  were  held 
in  contempt."  We  are  now  thoroughly  acquainted  with  what  is 
meant  by  *^  freedom  of  enquiry"  and  with  the  conseauences  to 
which  it  necessarily  leads.  We  would  only  ask  whetner  in  the 
Study  of  any  other  science  whatever,  such  a  system  would  not 
foe  rejected  with  contempt^  as  essentially  perverting  and  even 
annihilaiiiig  the  very  first  principles  of  knowledge.  The  man 
would  be  considered,  as  insane  who  should  establish  a  school  of 
poetry,  of  medicine,  of  painting,  of  politics,  or  of  law  upoQ 
such  grounds.     If  therefore  all  earthly  sciences  are  to  be  ap« 

1>Fpacbed  with  that  humble  docility  vhicb  delights  rather  to 
earn  than  to  question,  if  the  foumlatioiis  of  all  secular  know* 
ledge  are  to  be  laid  in  that  patient  humility  without  which  the 
distinction  of  teacher  and  scholar  is  vain  and  nugatory,  if  in  the 
elements  of  all  human  learning  much  must  be  received  upon 
trust,  till  the  mind  is  sufficiently  strengthened  to  bear  the  labour 
of  investigation,  shall  religion  alone  be  exempted  from  the  general 
law ;  and  its  fir$.t  elements  be  bandied  about  rather  than  taught, 
in  all  the  jargon  of  contention,  i^nd  wrangling  of  confusion  ^ 
What  must  necessarily  be  the  condition  of  those^  who  in  the 
wordf(  of  bis  Lordship^  ''  lovipg  rather  to  question  tbap  to  learOj 
have  approached  the  oracles  of  divine  tr^tn  ^rithout  that  humble 
docUity,  that  prostration  of  the  understanding  and  will  which  are. 
indispensable  to  proficiency  in  Christian  instruction/''  That  they 
will  be  as  their  leader.  Dr.  Priestley,  confesses  himself  to  have 
been,  ^'  a  Calvinist  at  twelve^  an  Armenian  at  eighteen,  at  twenty* 
one  an  Arian,  at  twenty-four  an  Unitarian:**  and  will  avow  at 
last  with  liim,  ^^  that  they  know  pot  when  thei|f  creed  uill  be 
£xed.'*  In  addition  to  all  t^is,  we  have  now  a  pamphlet  before 
us,  entitled,  **  Sober  ai>d  Serious  Reasons  for  Scepticism,"  by 
John  Hollis,  Esq.  a  gentleman  who  was  once  as  good  an  Unita- 
rian as  Mr.  Belsham  himself. 

W^  have  also  before  ua  'an  a.nQnymous  work  published  l^ 
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Johnson^  in  181^,  entitled,  ''  Conferences  between  the  Danish 
Missionaries  and  the  Heathen  Natives  ofBindoosian/*  which 
though  anonymous  is  clearly  the  work  of  an  Unitarian,  from  the 
arguments  of  that  Meet  against  the  trinity,  ineamatiou,  atonement ^ 
8lc.  being  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  Hindoos.  This  work  is  g 
sort  of  travesty  on  the  Reports  published  many  years  since  by 
the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  is  fuller  of 
sly  and  guarded  blasphemy  than  any  volume  which  we  remember 
to  have  seen.  The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Con* 
ference. 

**  An  aged  and  very  venerable  man,  possessed  of  a  command- 
ing  and  highly  prepossessing  appearance,  who  had  hitherto  sat 
silent,  apparently  listening  to  our  .discourse  with  great  attention, 
here  arose ;  and  turning  to  us,  said — I  perceive,  sirs,  that  no  new 
light  is  likely  to  be  thrown  on  the  subject  by  continuing  the  dis- 
cussion— each  side  has  advanced  arguments  and  assertions,  to 
which  the  other  has  neither  bent  its  conviction,  nor  granted  itA 
assent — objections  have  been  started,  to  which  no  satisfactory 
answers  have  been  returned ;  and  opinions  maintained,  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense  and  experience. — 
That  such  will  ever  be  the  case  in  discussions  of  this  nature,  I- 
have  long  learned  to  consider  as  certain ;  for  I  believe  there  is  no 
tdligion  but  what  has  some  favourite  tenet,  some  particular  point,' 
behind  which  its  professors  intrench  themselves,  and  defy  the  at-^ 
tacks  of  its  adversaries. 

"  All  religions  spring  from  the  same  source— the  desire  m  the 
creature,  of  doing  something  acceptable  to  the  Creator. — In  va- 
rious countries,  various  practices  prevail ;  matiy  of  them  in  con- 
tradiction to  each  other,  j^et  alt  governed  by  the  same  motive,  all 
directed  to  the  same  object — for  is  there  a  human  creature,  in  the 
wild  regions  of  Tartaiy,  or  the  trackless  deserts  of  Africa,  who 
does  not  in  some  shape  acknowledge  a  Supreme  Being  ?  or  whei 
does  not  in  some  manner  endeavour  to  propitiate  the  Deity,  wliich 
his  every  sensation  tells  him  does  somewhere  exist  ? — Assuredly  no. 
— The  ignorant  savage  approaches  the  rude  temple  of  his  wooden 
idol,  with' the  same  feelings,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  that  the 
Jew  sanctifies  the  *  Holy  of  Holies,*  or  the  Catholic  Christian 
prostrates  himself  before  the  Host. 

**  I  have  spoken  of  the  origin  and  motive  of  religious  worship, 
such  as  it  has  ever  universally  prevailed  over  the  face  of  the  Earth 
— of  the  particular  distinctions  and  modificatrons  into  which  it  has 
been  formed  by  the  virtues  and  the  passions^  the  wisdom  and  in* 
genuity  of  mankind^  or  of  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  each  seqt. 
It  would  be  endless  to  speak — all  have  their  excellencies — all  have 
their  failings — and  all  think  their  own  the  only  true  mode.  This 
would  be  matter  of  little  consequence,  were  each  quietly  to  follow 
his  own  creed,  or  only  to  change  it  for  such  other  as  his  reason  * 
might  point  out  to  him  as  being  preferable — forth»  united  wpr- 
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fillip  of  al?,  lik^  the  varied  tones  of'  a  ixmiical  iostnimtfiity  w^d 
Vifukte  and  bleod  mto  one  hftrmenious  «ong  of  prais^  and  love  i — bot^ 
alas!  the  spirit  of  conversion^  too  pfien  accompanies  a  firm  belief 
ia  any  doctrine ;  and  the  ze^ous  bigol^  rusbmg  ferth»  with  the 
ensigns  of  his  religiqn  in  one  hand  and  destruictjon  ii^.  the  othery 
spreads  death  and  confusion  among  his  fellow-creatures  around,  by 
way  of  rendering  himself  acceptable  to  the  Deity  !**    P.  168. 

*^  Yet  do  not,  sn^,  imagine,  that  I  indiscriminately  censuref^aO 
systems  of  religion,  far  from  it,  I^beliew  that  no  system  exists,  in 
irhtch  there  is  trot'  much  to  commend;  and  by  the  precepts  of 
which,  if  a  man  act  up  to  them  sincerely  from  principle,  he  may 
not  be  guided  to liappiness  hereafter*  The  doctrines,  for  instance, 
which  Christ  delivered  to  his  followers,  and  which  have  been  re- 
corded in  different  ways  by  different  hands,  were-  for  the  most  part 
excellent,  although  perhaps  not  fitted  for  a  large  communtty ;  but 
these  form  a  very  small  portion  of  the  reHgious  system  oi  any  sect 
of  Christians  at  the  present  day:  as  indeed  how  can  they— •con- 
sisting of  no  more  than  a  few  detached  eonyersatiqni  delivered  on 
ctifierent  occasions,  and  recorded  long  after  froni  memory  by  some 
one  of  his  Iiiearers ?— but  then,  this  deficiency  h^  beej^amply  sup- 
plied by  others ;  aQ  of  whom  have  professed  tO'  keep  Christ's-  imme- 
diate instructions  as  the  foundation  on  which  they  built— but  all  of 
whom  have  turned,  and  twisted,  and  iixterpreted  them,,  ta  suit  their 
own  particular  circumstances  and  opinions. 

**  Perhaps  you  may  expect  me  to  say  something  of  Mahiomet's 
doctrine ;  it  has  been  well  observed  by  one  of  my  brethren,,  in  the 
course  of  this  conference,  that  it  pretended  to  Iess«  and  was  there- 
fore less  likely  to  be  erroneous,  than  many  other  i^stems — this  is 
precisely  my  opinion.  Tet  do  not  think  that  I  shut  my  eyes  to  its 
many  imjperfectiops,  or  that  I  admire  its  errors  and  inconsiistencies. 
Had  Mahomet  paid  less  attention  to  the  prejudices  and  opinions  of 
his  countrymen,  and  follb^iFed  more  impliqitry  the  dictates  of  his 
own  enlightened  gienius  in  its  compositiQn,.  his  doctrine  would,,  in 
all  probability,  have. been  more  perfect:  for  he  it  recollected,  that 
he  wrote  for  an  ignorant  and  bigotted  people,  whom,  he  was  train- 
ing up  to  be  the  conquerors^  as  well  as  the  instructors  of  the  world: 
as  It  is,  he  has  left  us  in  the  Koran  one  of  the  finest  codes  of  moral 
precepts,  which,  with  some  considerable  exceptions,  the  world  has,. 
I  believe,  ever  received.  To  these  I  bend  my  faith,  for  they. ace 
consonant  to  reason ;  by  thesel endeavour  to  regelate  my  life,  be- 
cause I  feel  that  these,  are  really  the  inspirations  of  the  Deity.  The 
more  violent,  abstruse,  and  less  practical  parts  of  our  system,  I 
leavQ  to  others,  whose  interest  or  inclination  leads  them  to  the  ob- 
servanoe  of  th^o) :  but  I  firmly,  fixedly  believe,  that  there  is  opJy 
.o;(rx,  TRVE|  ETERNAL,  and  Goon  ODD ;  and  that  Mahomet  was  a 
XQaui  whom  he  had  endowed  with  a  large  portion  of  his  heavealy 
wisdom.'  What  remains,  but  for  us  to  thank  you  for  the  patiHice 
and  attention,  with.which  yon  have  listened  and  replied  t04>ur.ob- 
./iervations;?^SIay  the  good  God  take  jovl  under  bis,  esgecial  pro- 
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tection^  aqid  promote  your  happiness  in  Qommosi  with  thaX  of  his 
other  greaturesP'    P.  179* 

Now  all  this.  testimoBy  miist  clearly  prove  lathecoavictiottof 
^very  ULaprejudked  rational  mnA,  that  Unitariai^sm  is  a  frequent 
and  common  step  to  infidelity ;  and  that  he  who  would  educate 
H  young  mun  in  the  priiiciples  of  Uuitarianism  will^  in  all  pvoba-*' 
bility^  educate  him  in  the  principles  of  infidelity.     The'reason  is 
obvious.    In  order  to  reduce  his  religious  creed  to  the  level  of 
Uuitarianism^  he  must  educate  him  in  that  *^  freedom  of  inquiry,* 
which  teaches  bim  first  to  dispute  and  then  to  reject  all  the  lead* 
ing  features  of  Christianity^  upon  the  very  same  groundsel  and  OQ 
the  same  principles^  on  which  the  Deist  reiects  the  probability^ 
of  a^  revelation,  and  upon  M:hi<;h|  if  pushed  to  their  fnU- extent;i 
the  Humian  will  question  even  th^  beius  and  the  attributes  of 
God.     Disputandi  pruritus,  animi  scabies*    When  once  the 
minii  of  the  yoimg  lias  not  only  been  infected^  but  even  encou^^ 
i^^m;ed  in  the  pruriency  of  experimental  discussion',  no  hudiait 
hand  can  arrest  the  progress^  of  thei  disease,  or  confine  it  within 
oeiplain  bounds,  and  direct  it  Only  to  particular  objects.     When 
once  the  principle  is  admitted,  it  is  in  vain  to  protest  agaiiist  ihe 
eonsequenccs.     Some  few,  perhaps,  may  stop  at  the  desired 
point,  andb^come  fixed  and  conscientious  Unitarians;  the  feelings 
of  such  we  would  not  i^illingly  wound ;  though  we  consider  them 
as  retaining  so  trifling  a  portion  of  Christianity  as  not  to  be  reason- 
aCbly  entitled  to  the  name  of  Christians.     We  are  happy,  how- 
ever, that,  they  can  retain^  even  a  portion  of  a  single  doctrine,  and 
although  Mr.  Belsham  prefers  utter  scepticism  itself  toortbo- 
4oxy»  w^>  pn  the  contrary,  profess  ourselves  happy  to  find  that 
there  are  a  few  who  are  preserved*  fi^m  the  aby^ft  of  infidelily  hf 
the  slender  twig  of  Uuitarianism. 

.  FVom  the  evid^ce  wUch  we  have  thuH  adduced,  not  of  ortho« 
ip%  Christians,  but  of  the.  leaders  themselves  of  Unitsn-ianism, 
we  doi^bt  not  but  tteit  Ae  result  of-  the  trial  will  be  given  in  our 
favour,  and  that  4he  v^ict  of  the  public  will  be, 

1.  That  between  the  strictest  Unitarian  and  the  Deist  there  ia 
^a.  strong  bond  of- union  and  connection,  ^*  the  line  of  separation! 
between  thenar  being  often  undiscernibie,  and  at  best  faintly 
iliarked." 

'2.  That  the  principles  on  which  Uuitarianism  is  grounded* 
naturallylead  the  mind,  ei^pecially  of  the  young,  to  a  stiU  more 
djeplorable  degree  of  scepticism  and  infidelity. 
V  Having  thus  discussed  the  main  principles  which  these  Letters^ 
to  the  Bishop'  of  London  involve^  there  still  remain  one  or  two 
.  points  ivhicfa  demand  our  attention*  Mr.  Belsham  strongly  ob«. 
jects  to  theeharge  of  '^  infidriity*'  being  in  any  degree  attached 
tQ  the>  Unil^riaat. 
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**  But  your  Lordship  is  pleased  further  to  charge  the  UnitariaEnt 
with  infidelity  in  a  degree^  a  charge  which,  in  your  Lordship's  esti* 
jmation,  attaches  *  to  all  who  refus^  their  asseiii  to  any^  material 
doctrine  deducible  by  the  established  laws  of  interpretation'  from 
Scripture/ 

*'  But  I  would  here  beg  leave  to  ask.  Whether  there  be  any  just 
foundation  in  reason,  or  in  scripture,  for  your  Lordship's  distinc- 
tion of  degrees  of  infidelity  ?  He  who  receives  Jesus  Chrkt  as  a 
teacber  sent  from  God  is  a  believer :  he  who  does  not  allow  the  di- 
vine mission  of  Christ  is  an  unbeliever.  What  room  is  left  for  de- 
grees of  infidelity  ?  The  apostle  tells  us  that,  if  we  acknowledge  Je- 
sus as  the  Lord,. and  believe  in  his  resurrection,  we  shall  be  saved. 
When  we  believe  what  St.  Paul  declares  to  be  all  that  is  necessary 
to  christian  salvation,  are  we  to  be  told  by  our  fallible  brethren  that 
we  are  still  infidels  iii  a  degree  t  Ignorant  ihdeed  we  may  be :  and 
greatly  shall  we  be  indebted  to  those  whe  are  able  and  willing  to  in- 
struct us.  But  while  we  believe  in  the  divine  mission  of  Christ,  and 
are  solicitous  to  be  instructed  in  his  doctrine,  we  humbly  <;onceive 
that  we  are  not  justly  chargeable  with  infidelity  in  any  degfeei;. 

**  But  your  Lordship  states  that  ^  this  charge  attaches  to  aA  who 
refuse  their  assent  to  any  material  doctrine  deducible  by  the  esta* 
faJished  laws  of  interpretation  from  Scripture.' 

*^  Infidelity,  in  its  proper  sense,  is,  I  conceive,  imputable  only  to 
the  man  who,  while  he  acknowledges  that  a  doctrine  is  taught  by^ 
Christ,  at  the  same  time  refuses  his  assent  to  it.  But  if  one,  who 
conscientiously  beiievejs  in  the  divine  legation  pf  Jesus  Christ,  re* 
jects  a  doctrine  actually  contained  in  the  New  Testament  merely 
because  he  cannot  find  it  there,  his  rejection  is  to  be  imputed  to  ig- 
norance, not  to  infidelity :  he  may  even  be  regarded  as  an  implicit 
believer ;  for,  the  moment  he  so^s  that  the  doctrine  is  genuine,  he 
receives  it  with  a  cordial  assent."    P.  33* 

Now  surely  all  this  is  a  mere  quibble  upon  the  term  infidelity. 
A  man  may  sure  be  upfaitbful,  or  an  infidel,  either  in  a  few 
points,  or  in  many  pointSj  whether  of  belief  or  practice.  He 
may  be  faithful  either  in  a  few  things,  or  many  things^  as  our 
Lord  himself  has  declared,  and  will  be  rewarded  accordingly. 
Mr  Belsham  conceives  him  alone  to  be  guilty  of  infidelity,  who' 
refuses  his  assent  to  a  doctrine  acknowledging  that* it  was  taught 
by  Christ-  We  conceive  with  the  Bishop,  that  he  is  chargeable 
with  infidelity,  who  refuses  his  assent  to  any  materiiEil  doctrine 
deducible  by  the  established  laws  of  interpretation  from  Scrip- 
ture. Mr.  Belbham  asserts  this  to  be  ignorance,  not  infidelity. 
If  in  common  life  a  man  shall  suffer  his  passions  or  his  prejudice 
go  to  blind  his  Judgment,  as  not  to  see  the  coiiseijuences  of  his* 
actions  himself,  nor  to  acknowledge  them  when  laid  by  others 
before  him,  is  he  therefore  lifot  answerable  for  tbmn  ?  If  in  the 
eye  of  law,  intoxication  exaises  uot,  but  rather  aggravates  the 
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crime»  shi^Il  that  mental  intoxication  which  pride  and  prejudice 
conspire  tQ  produce,  pass  uiK'ensur^  for  its  conse'qiiences  ? 
According  to  Mr.  Belsb^m's  definition  of  infidelil^^  he  alone  is 
an  infidel  who  rejects  what  he  ackno.wledges  to  be  true.  If  then 
be  does  not  acknowledge  that  the  doctrine  is  taught  by  Christy  lie 
is  no  ini^deU  liut  let  us  pursue  this  principle  one  step  farther. 
Xf  he  doea  not  acknowledge  the  s^uthority  of  Chri«t  to  teach, 
according  to  this  principle,  be  is  still  no  infidel*  He  rejects  tl)e 
divine  legation  of  Christ,  becsiuse  he  pan  see  no  reason  sufficieiH 
lo  svptpart  it ;  his*  rejection^  therefore^  is  to  be  imputed  to  igno-* 
rancej  not  infidelity ;  he  may  even  be  regarded  as  an  impJicii 
believer ;  feu*  the  moment  he  can  be  persi^ded  that  the  legation 
is  divine,  he  will  receive  it  wilh  his  cordjal  ^ssent.  When  the 
Almighty  has  given  us  reason  to  exsimine,  and  judgment  to  de- 
termine upon  questions  of  such  high  in^portj,  we  stand  answer- 
qble  for  their  abuse.  There  are  laws  which  bv  the  con^mqn 
consent  of  mankii^d  are  enacted^  to  settle,  enough  for  all  prac-' 
Ileal  and  moral  purposes,  how  far  we  are  guilty  of  su-  h  abase  ; 
and  if  Qur  p;ride  ^nd  prejudice  are  stiil  contumacious^  it  is  to  be 
remembered  (hat  there  is  a  higher  tiibunal^  whose  sentence  we 
can  neither  dispute  nor  evade, 
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-  «  yquF  IfOrdsbip  *flds,  ^  and  great  must  be  tlie  force  of  that  pre-. 
jl)4MPfi>  yvhiqii  c^  overlook  tl^e  inconsistency  of  arbitrarily  in^posing^ 
4  i«|oa^Bg  vwiw^rvftnied  by  the  us«6  of  language,  on  a  bclok  to 
which  all  parties  appeaj  as  the  standard  and  ri^^e  of  faith/ 
,  ^  To  Ibis  f^pq^itioa,  th4$  e^presjsed  in  general  terms,  the  Uni- 
t^rkiMlQ  jfielA  ibeir  ii^^^u^ified  assent  land  wTieice  the  cen^i^re  is  mer 
1^^  \\\»M^  hi  it  fi^U.  But  to  us,  my  Lord,  we  are  &old  to  say,  th^l* 
tk^  i$^u4«tion  floes  not  justly  ^pfjy."    P.  35» 

To  thil,  Mr.  Pel^ham  has  subjoined  a  particular  defence  of  ^ 
few  interpretations,  and  a  general  one  of  the  whole  rnass^  Tct 
fhis  it  is  not  our  purpo^ic  at  present  to  reply;  it  is  sufficient  f )r 
HS  to  Qbser\*e,  that  the  expostjrii  whiph  has  tiiken  place  of  the 
unwarraqtable  omissions,  bold  interpolations,  and  wilful  per- 
Ve/sions^  with  which  the  IJnitarian  version  of  the  New  Teslart^nt 
abounds,  is  fqlly  sufficient  to  justify  a  much  more  severe  censure 
thsm  the  mildness  and  chi^rity  of  the  Bishop  has  consented  to 
pjs».  The  Editors  of  that  version  have  been  convicted  at  the 
ISar,  both  of  Greek  criticism  and  of  common  sensej,  of  suck 
offences  agajhst  ^he  integrity  and  the  interpretation  of  the  sacie^ 
text  as  make  bpth  scholarship  and  reason  stand  aghast.  The 
convictions  have  fceeq  publicly  recorded ;  but  no  answer  ham 
\lu^  rendered,  DP  ^^fei:tce  has  been  instituted.  Yel  upoit  any 
jlQiMt  which  wiU  bear  even  the  slightest  contest,  Mr«  Belsham, 
2»  #Ker  rt^dy  to  cpme  foivi^d  a^  a  bold  and  a  pluussUtadyocateb 
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The  charges  remain  yet  unanswered,  and  the  version  itself  coir- 
tinues  to  be  read  and  admired  in  Mr.  Beisham's  chapel. 

**  There  are  three  of  the  criteria  which  your  Lordship  mentions^ 
of  which,  to  whomsoever  they  may,  ^PP^y*  I  should  without  hesita- 
tion admit  that  they  are  certain  marks  of  unbelief  in  the  christian 
revelation.  These  are,  *  Bold,'  and  your  Lordship  must  no  doubt 
mean  voiifuly  *  perversions  a£  the  christian  scriptures' — •  indecent  in- 
sinuations against  the  veradtj/- of  the  inspired  writers'— and,  *  disre^ 
5j»ec^«/ reflections  on  the  person  and  actions  of  their  Saviour.*  Per- 
sons who  are  realiy  liablie  to  these  charges,  and  against  whom  they 
may  be  proved^  are  not  ciirifttiansi.'*     P.  56« 

Let  115^  take  Mr.  Belshanv  upon  his  grounds.  Our  readers, 
fiom  what  we  have  already  brought  forward,  will  be  enabled  to 
form  an  ample  judgment,  how  far  the  tw<>  latter  criteria  are  ap» 
plirabJe  to  the  raodei  n  Unitarians ;  the  voice  of  criticism,  scho- 
larship, and  common  sense  has  already  declared^  that  they  stand 
convicted  by  the  first ;  and  in  this  condition  we  shall  now  take 
our  leave  of  their  cause. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Belshamls  mode  of  attack,. 
and  of  the  subsidiaries  which  he  forces  into  bis  ranks. 


a  « 


Whoever  believes  the  truth  of  Christianity/  says  Mr.  Hume 
at  the  ciose  of  his  celebrated  Essay  upon  Miracle9>  •  is  conscious  of 
H  continued  miracle  in  his  own  person,  which  subverts  ali  the- prin*. 
ciples  of  his  understanding,  and  gives  him  a  determination  to  believe 
wnac  is  most  contrary  to  reason  and  experience.* 

•*  Your  Lordship  may  see  by  this  quotation  from  the  works  of  a 
renowned  sceptic,  that  the  confines  of  orthodoxy  and  of  infidelity' 
approach  more  nearly  than  your  Lordship  perhaps  recollected;  and 
that,  if  we  were  disposed  to  retort  the  charge  that  *  the  Inie  be-' 
tw^en  the  contiguous  systems  is  sometimes  Jpdisceimible  ,or  .but 
faintly  marked^'  we  should  not  be  at  a  loss  for  a  plausible  pretext.'^ 
P.  74.  ^        '         ' 

Mr.  Belsham  is  not  perhaps  aware,  that  these  expressions  of' 
Hume  are  applied  to  miracles  in  general,  in  which  Mr.  B.  has 
professed  his  belief.  He  therefore  must  either  resign  this  article 
of  creed,  or  plead  guilty  to  the  accusation  of  Hume.  Mr.  B.  is 
here  placed  in  rather  an  awkward  predicament ;  he  has  professed 
his  belief  in  the  miracles  of  Christ,  and  particularly  in  his  resur- 
rection, and  yet  he  has  pledged  himself  to  reject  with  disdain  every 
doctrine  which  requires^  as  ihe  Bishop  terms  it,  a  prostration  of 
the  understanding.  But  let  us  again  hear  Mr.  B.  himself  upon 
t)iis  point. 

<*  To  recriminate,  however,  is  not  Our  wish,  but  rather  to  conci- 
liate. We  do,  my  Lord,  frankly  acknowledge,  that  with  the  most 
ardent  desire  after  proficiency  in  Christian  instruction,  and  with 
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the  humblest  docility  of  spirit  to  which  our  minds  can  he  disci- 
plined, we  do  not  idFect  to  approach  the  oracles  of  truth  with  any 
prostration  of  the  understanding.     Prostration  of  the  understanding! 
God  forbid !     No,  my  Lord ;  if  any  one  had  charged  us  with  ad- 
mitting as  ft  revealed  truthj  as  an  oracle  of  God,  as  a  'doctrine  of 
Jesus,  a  proposition  which  previously  to  its  reception  required  a 
prostration  of  the  nnderstandingj  we  should  have  regarded  it  not 
only  as  more  unfounded  and  irrevelant  than  any  of  those  miscon-^ 
ceptions  under  which   our  profession  unfortunately  lies  in  your 
Lordship's  mind,  but  as  a  calumny  more  absurd  and  more  injurious 
than  any  which  the  ingenuity  and  malignity  of  our  bitterest  adver- 
saries  have  ever  yet  invented.     If  the  Christian  religion  itself  were 
to  require  this  debasement  of  the  intellect,  this  prostration  of  the 
understanding,  in  those  who  approach  it,  I,  for  one,  would  reject  it 
with  disdain."     P,  75.' 

Will. Mr.  Belsham  be  good  enough  to  explain  to  us,  so  as  by 
any  means  to  approximate  it  to  our  understanding's,  the  mode  by- 
which  Christ  reanimated  the  body  of  Lazarus,  (we  will  not  say. 
'^  recalled  the  soul,'*  as  Mr.  B.  is  a  materialist)  or  how  his  own 
was  raised,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  hours,  from  actual  death ; 
will  he  inform  us  how  and  in  what  manner  the  Apostles  were  en«. 
dowed  with  the  gift  of  speaking  divers  languages,  without  being 
previously  instructed  ;  and  when  he  has  done  this^  we  pledge  our- 
i»elves  to  approximate  to  his  mind  with  equal  precision  the  mode 
of  existence  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity.  In  the  one  or  two  articles 
of  Christianity  which  Mr.  Belsham  retains,  there  is  as  much  pros«. 
tration  of  the  understanding  required,  as  in  the  whole  system 
which  we  maintain.  He  must  either  receive  them  with  submis^ 
sion,  or  reject  them  with  disdain. 

But  here  is  the  source  of  all  that  wretched  infatuation,  which, 
at  different  times,  and  in  various  forms,  has  darkened  and  enslaved 
the  soul  of  man.     It  is  the  feverish  irritation  of  a  captious  and  a 
conceited  mind  ;    it  is  the  self-sufficiency  of  short-sighted,  half-, 
instructed  ignorance,   which  plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before 
high  heaven,  at)  makes  the  calm  and  thinking  part  of  mankind  to 
shudder.    It  is  the  same  spirit  of  intellectual  licentiousness,  which, 
taught  Hobbes  and  Mandeville,  Vanini  and  Hume,  to  deprive  the 
Deity  of  his  attributes,  and  even  of  his  existence,  which  taught 
Bolingbroke  and  Tiudal  to  reject  revelation  as  a  fable,  has  now 
descended  upon  the  Unitarians  of  modern  da>s,  teaching  them . 
salvation  without    a  Saviour,   and  redemption  without  a  Re*. 
deemer.     It  is  not  that  tl^  Deists  are  gone  over  in  a.regidar  body 
to  the  chapel  of  the  Unitarians ;  but  it  is,  that  the  same  train  of 
thought,  the  same  mode  of  argument,  the  same  turn  of  mind^ 
leading  to  conclusions  almost  the  samC;  are  observable  to  diQ 

commonest  eye  in  both  systems. 
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Regit  idem  spirilus  arias  * 

Orbt  alio. 

Mr.  BeUham  seems  astonished  that  such  a  spirit  sfaoaM 
form  a  prominent  point  of  attack  to  the  Clergy  of  a  Christian 
Church.  The  legislature  having  emancipated  the  Uiiitariaoa 
from  the  penalties  ence  attached  to  the  publication  of  their  opi« 
nions^  it  becoQies  still  more  imperiously  necessary  that  those 
evils,  which  the  arm  of  public  justice  refuses  to  redress,  should 
be  checked  and  opposed  by  a  private  hand.  Most  unworthy 
would  the  clergy  of  this  nation  prove  themselves  of  thfe  sacred 
Cause  in  which  ihey  were  engaged,  were  they  to  witness  their 
Saviour  and  their  God  stripped  of  every  attribute,  degraded  to 
the  level  of  frail  and  fallible  humanity,  and  clad,  as  in  scorn, 
with  the  mock  robe  of  a  divine  mission,  without  raising  one 
i^ce  to  vihdicate  his  insulted  majesty,  or  to  defend  liis  injured 
{lory.  There  are  still  those  among  us  who  refuse,  in  the  spirit 
4f  modern  liberality,  to  compliment  away  the  cause  which 
they  are  entrusted  to  defend,  who  still  hope^  by  a  vigorous  col- 
lision with  the  enemies  of  their  faith,  to  rekindle  the  dying 
•mbers  of  a  temperate  and  holy  zeal  in  the  interests  of  all 
which  is  dear  to  them  as  Christians  and  as  men.  Their  contest 
with  the  Unitarians  is  not  f<»*  a  metaphysical  distinction^  a 
trifling  dereliction,  or  a  perverse  separation^  est  inter  nos  nen 
de  termims,  sed  de  totd  possessione  contention  There  can  be  no 
connection  or  composition  between  us  :  if  they  are  Christians,  we 
are  idolaters ;  if  we  are  Christians,  they  are  infidels  ia  disguise. 
Mr.  Belsliam  expresses  his  displeasure  at  being  ranked 
among  the  enemies  of  tlie  establishment,  to  which  on  the  pari 
of  himself  and  the  Unitarians  he  professes  no  feelings  of  hos- 
tility. He  informs  the  Bishop,  however,  ''  that  a  reform,  a  li^ 
beral  reform,  adapted  to  the  improvements  of  an  eoligbtened 
age,  and  sanctioned  by  the  legislature  is  all  that  the  m^ority  of 
Unitaiians  desire,"  or  in  other  words,  that  all  the  fundamental 
principles  of  faith  should  be  discarded^  and  all  co^essions  of 
iaitli  abolished,  and  that  then  the  nugority  of  Unitarians  will 
support  the  establishment.  We  have  great  reason  to  suspect 
Ihat  Mr.  Belsham  himself,  notwithstandai^g  all  his  professions, 
is  not  even  in  such  a  majority ;  we  remember  to  have  read  in  his 
review  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  the  following  sentences^  which  ex- 
press sentiments  which  our  readers  will  cousider  of  a  very  oppo* 
ske  tendency : 

"  The  immediate  tendency  of  a  civil  establishment  qF  religion 
h  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  christian  principles,  and  of  sound 
morale.  When  a  system,  whether  true  or  false,  is  gnoe  established, 
and  the  profession  of  it  is  paid  for  out  of  the  public  purse,  ^  in^ 
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|[uiry  Is  at  an  end.  Integrity,  and  the  love  of  truth,  yield  to  indo- 
lence, pride,  and  bitter  zeal,  agaiast  those  who  attack,  not  the 
doctrines  of  rdigion^  but  those  ot  the  public  creed.  An  establish- 
€d  priesthood  is,  in  its  very  nature,  a^  persecuting  order.  There 
has  been  no  exception  to  this  rule.  HeaUien  and  christian,  jevir 
and  msdiometan,  papist  and  protestant,  episcopalian  and  presby« 
terian,  when  in  power,  have  all  breathed  the  same  fierj^  intempe- 
rate spirit;  a  few  enlightened  individuals  only  excepted.  Men 
who  are  engaged  to  defend  an  established  system  are,  from  that 
very  circumstance,  engaged  to  discourage  inquiry^  and  to  oppose 
truth,  unless  (which  is  not  oflen  the  casej  truth  should  happen  to 
be  the  established  doctrine.''    P.  I5i. 

.  In  taking  our  leave  of  Mn  Belshani,  we  shall  offer  him  our 
tincere  thanks  fcnr  giving  us  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  laying 
before  the  public  the  true  Unitarian  creed,  not  tricked  out  in 
the  garb  of  ambiguous  verbosily,  but  stripped  of  all  its  mere* 
tricious  onfUHnents,  naked  atid  uudisgntsed.  We  are  also  happy 
that  he  has  enabled  us  to  call  such  testimony  fortb^  as  shall 
not  also  most  fully  acquit  the  Bishop  of  the  charges  brought 
Ugainst  him,  but  shall  also  confirm  the  wisdom  and  establish 
the  justice  of  those  wide  and  commanding  views  which  bii 
Ijordship  has  taken  of  the  subjects  und^  discussion. 
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Art.  Vn.  The  Claims  of  the  Esfaili$hed  Church,  camirkred 
as  an  Apo^toHcal  Institution,  and  especiallt/  as  an  jiutho^ 
riied  InterprclerofHolif  Scripture.  Sv6.  pp.  128.  Ss.  §d. 
Kivingtons.     1815. 

However  various  have  been  the  attacks  to  which  the 
Church  of  England  has  been  of  late  exposed,  both  by  the  virulence 
of  open  enemies,  and  the  artifices  of  designing  friends,  one  good 
effect  at  least  has  resuked  from  the  viery  dangers  with  which  she 
has  been  threatened,  that  a  host  of  her  faithful  sons  among  t!ie 
Laity  as  well  as  the  Clergyy  have  rallied  undei'  her  banners,  and 
presented  a  phalanx  of  defenders,  which  would  have  done  ho^ 
nour  even  to  her  best  ages.  Among  these  we  shall  considt  r  the. 
author  of  the  treatise  before  us,  be  he  who  he  may,  even  in  the 
first  rank :  a  place  to  which  the  soundness  of  his  arguments, 
the  spirit  of  his  defence^  and  the  charity  of  his  «eal,  so  justly 
entitle  liim^-  •     .* 
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In  Ills  first  chapter  be  considers  the  compound  nature  Of  009 
inestimable  constitution^  as  consisting  of  Church  and  Stlate.  He* 
then  represents  the  Church  as  possessing  a  two-fold  character ; 
an  incidental  character,  as  a  temporal  e^stablishment^  and  as  'a 
part  of  the  constitution;  and  an  iwAerenf  character' as  a  spiri- 
tual society  formed  under  a  commission  from  Christ.  He  then 
proceeds  to  consider  the  nuture  of  that  Universal  "Church,  the 
institution  of  which  was  committed  by  Christ  to  liis  Apostles ; 
and  the  |>r>escrvation  of  the  ministry  by  a  regular  transmission  of 
the  power  of  ordination  in  uninterrupted  succession  from  the 
Apostles,  to  whom  it  was  committed  by  Christ  himself.  The 
three  distinct  orders  of  Bishops,  Triests,  and  Deacons,  are  de- 
fended with  much  ability  and  learning;  and  ihe  necessity  of 
Episcopacy  is  clearly  proved,  not  only  from  the  reason  of  the 
thing,  but  from  the  history  of  tlie  Church  to  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. In  his  expatiation  upon  the  high  importance  and  awful 
responsibility  of  the  priestly  office,  the  author  rises  into  a  strain 
of  manly  and  pious  eloquence. 

The  state  of  dept^ndence  in  which  the  great  multitude  of 
Christians  throughout  the  nation  are  placed  in  *the  Established 
Church,  for*  the  right  interpretation  of  ihe  Bible^  is  next  consi- 
dered, with  the  nature  and  obligation  of  communion  in  the  Esta- 
blished Church.  The  caui>es  of  separation  from  an  Established 
Ghurch  are  then  reviewed,  from  which  it  is  justly  concluded, 
that  so  vast  are  the  advantages  resulting  from  uniformity  in  reli- 
gious wor^hip^  that  nothing  s^ort  of  a  disdg[r^ement  in  the  essen- 
tials of  feith  can  justify  in  J'oro  comcientt(B  such^a  separation. 
The  want  of  sufficient  places  for  public  worship  being  often 
urged  as  a  plea  for  separation,  the  author  takes  occasion  to  ani- 
i^)a()vert  upon  this  shameful  deficiency  in  such  terms,  as^we  hope 
M'ill  arrest  the  attention  of  the  legislature  itself.  So  admir^t)le 
)S  (he  etateqi^nt,  that  w^  sbs^U  present  it  to  pur  readers. 

"  That  the  Established  Church  is  grossly  inadequate  to  the 
populqtioii  of  this  country  is  a  truth  ^hichi  it  must  be  allowed, 
often  affords  a  plea  for  separation,  the  force  of  which  it  seems  im- 
possible to  r^peU  In  many  parishes,  phiefly  in  or  near  the  metro- 
polis, the  places  of  worship,  under  the  establishment^  are  capable 
of  containing  only  a  small  portiori — often  not  a  fifth,  sometimes 
not  a  tenth^  of  Jhe  inhabitants.  In  numerous  provincial  parishes, 
the  churches,  though  not  deficient  in  point  of  number  or  size,  are 
often  close  shut  up  at  the  regular  times  of  Divine  Service ;  inso- 
'much,  that  it  is  only  on  alternate  Sundays,  and  then  but  on  one 
part  of  the  day,  that  ^^n  opportunity  is  afforded  to  the  pairishioners 
of  attending  public  worship ;  who,  in  many  cases,  having  no  resir 
dent  Minister,  are  left,  during  the  we^k,  as  sheep  without  a  shep- 
herd* So  scanty  a  provision  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people 
V.  might 
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.»ttilght  aUtnost  induce  a  stranger  to  doubt  the  existenice  of  an  Esta* 
blished  Church  in  this  country.     The  fault,  however,  rests  riot  with 
the  Estabh'shment,  but  with  the  State,  which,  in  professing  to  esta-^ 
blisji  a  Church,  for  the  public  worship  of  God,  solemnly  undertakes 
to  afford  opportunity  of  regularly  attending  that  worship  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country.     In  direct  and  palpable  breach  of  thij 
engagement,  a  large  portion  of  the  population,  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  kingdom,  is  excluded,  for  want  of  room,  from  the  Churches 
of  the  Establishment ;  whilst,  in  many  other  parts,  the  provision 
made  for  the  clergy  -is  so  inadequate,  that  it  is  ohen  found  neces- 
sary to  allot  the  Service  of  several  Churches  to  di6  same  Minister, 
in  order  to  insure  him  the  necessaries  of  fife ;  in  consequence  6t 
'^hich  distribution  it  necessarily  happens,  tliat  the  labours  of  jek 
minister,  the  whole  of 'which  are  due  to  each  parish,  are  divided,^ 
perhaps,  among  tSiree  or  four  parishes,  only  one  of  which  can  enjoy^ 
his  pastoral  care,  as  a  resident  Minister.    After  all,  in  numerous 
iostances,  the  income  on  which  a  clergyman  has  to  depend  for  the 
subsistence  of  a  large  family,  does  not  exceed  that  of  a  day  la- 
bourer.    These  are  evils  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  and  fraught 
with  the  most  direful  consequences.     They  call  for  the  prompt  and 
fierious  attention  of  the  Legislature,  where  alone  resides  the  power 
of  applying  a  remedy.     The  nature  of  the  reujedy  which  ought  to 
be  applied,  it  cannot  be  difficult  to  discover.     New  Churches  must 
be  built,  with  suitable  accommodation  for  all  classes,  wherever 
they  are  wanted,  and  the  Establishment  must  be  enabled,  by  ads'* 
fuate  endowments,  to  famish  Ministers  for  the  regular  perform^ 
ance  of  Divine  Service,  in  m&ty  part  of  the  kingdonii.     As  an 
auxiliary  measure,  the  division  of  large  parishes,  witliout;*  ho.i^ever« 
any  infringement  upon  vested  rights,  m^ght,  ia  many,  .placeer^  lead 
to  the  'most  salutary  results.     To  effect  the  maii^  purpos^ts  abovj^ 
mentioned,  large  grants  would,  it  is  true,  be  wanted.     But,  if  a 
feeling  at  all  proportionate  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  were 
generally  prevalent,  can  it  be  doubted  that  those  grants  would  b» 
forthcoming?     The  Established  Church,  it  ou^ht  to  be  remenw 
bered,  has  been  deprived  of  nearly  0Be,-third  of  its  legitimate  pro- 
perty, now  in  the  hands  of  lay  impropriators.     This  property  can* 
not,  indeed,  be  restored,  for  its  present  possessors  hold  it  by  legal 
title ;  but,  when  the  object  is  to  enable  the  Church  to  realize  the 
inexpressibly  inmortant  design  for  which  it  was  established,  surely 
some  compensation  ought  to  be  made  to  it  for  such  a  spoliation, 
if  not  for  its  own  sake,  at  least  for  that  of  the  community.     In 
making,  however,  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  iabove  pur- 
poses, care  should  be  taken  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  important 
truth,  that  tlie  interests  of  religion  cannct  but  suffer,  when  its 
ministers,  on  account  of  their  external  circumstances,  fail  to  be. 
looked  up  to  with  respect ; — or,  to  borrow  the  energetic  langaage 
addressed  by  Whitgift,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, in  relation  to  this  very  subject,  "  When  they  that  serve  at- 
Cpd's  altar  are  exposed  Jo  poverty,  tlien  a:eligion  itself  will  bft  ^*: 
>  •  •     •  ^  *  posed 
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pdsed  to  scorn."'  Where  tliere  is  ao  reepect,  iher^  eamKytb# 
much  ivifiuence;  ondy  in  a  world  like  this,  respect  cannot  be  at« 
teqdaflt  upon  indigence,  be  the  claim  of  merit  iyhat  it  may.  Nor 
ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that  an  expensive  education  is  nocessary 
|o  qualify  the  dergy  for  their  profession,  whikt  they  are  obliged 
to  foi^ego  all  secular  employments,  that  they  ma'y  devote  tbeiaselvef 
to  the  sefvice  df  the  Altari — that  they  may  be  instant^  in  season^ 
aftd  oi*t  ofseasant  in  the  discharge  of  their  ministerial  duties.  Jus* 
tice,  therefore,  as  well  as  sound  policy,  requires,  that  they  should 
live  by  the  Altar ; — diat  an  order  of  men,  on  the  success  of  whose 
labours  so  much  depends,  both  in  Ihis  world  and  tlie.  next^  should 
be  enabled  to  enjoy,  not  merely  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  also  tb€ 
yespect  which  is  due  to  their  station  in  society ;  in  a  word,  that  they 
should  be  allowed  ih^fuU  benefit  of  the  sacred  rule,  which  was 
promulgated  with  an  express  reference  to  their  tesiporal  ciainiBf* 
tht  labourer  is  worthy  cf  his  hire,*'     P.  83. 

The  dmms  of  otir  own  Establishment  upon  the  venerati6ifl 
Stid  the  affection  of  its  child^eii^  are  ui;ged  with  a  spirit  tem-^ 
pered  with  charity  and  moderation^  truly  worthy  of  the  son  ot 
such  a  Cburchk  The  question  respecting  Church  Authority  is 
^bly  handled,  and  nicely  balanced;  and  the  middle  course* 
adopted  by  the  English  Church,  between  the  tyranny  of  Popery 
on  the  one  hand^  and  the  anarchy  of  fanaticism  on  the  olbeiv 
is  stated  with  much  clearness  and  precision;  the  one  super- 
seding  by  her  own  traditions  the  authority  of  Scripttire>  and  th6 
other  rejecting  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  or  discipline  wfaat*^ 
soeter.  Tlie  opinions  of  our  author  upon  this  point  are  so  ad« 
miraUy  expressed,  that  we  cannot  forbear  from  presenting  them 
to  onr  headers  in  his  own  wot*ds. 

*<  Steetuig  a  middle  course  between  these  ojmosite  extremes  i 
«— between  the  assumption  of  ecclesiastical  infallibility  and  inde** 
pendence,  and  the  rejection  of  all  eccksiiistical  aiithoritj ; — the 
Church  established  in  this  countt-y  claims^  on  the  one  hand,  to  be 
ft.  genuine  part  of  that  visible  Church,  which  was.  instituted  by  the 
Apostles,  under  a  divine  commission,  to  be  the  interpreter  of  Scrip- 
ture, the  instructor  of  the  ignorant,  the  dispenser  of  the  means  ot 
grace,  and  the  guide  of  faith  and  worsh^ ;  whilst,  on  the  other^ 
she  considers  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  only  standard  of  faith, 
and  practice ;  and  is  ever  ready  to  submit  her  faith  and  Worship, 
her  doctrine  and  discipline,  her  rights  and  ordinuices,  to  the  test' 
~  of  that  standard.  On  these  grounds,  and  on  these  only,  she  claims 
the  fellowship  of  those  who  live  within  the  precincts  of  her  pidew 
Animated  by  the  mild  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  she  abhors  all  perse* 
cution  for  conscience  sake,  all  compulsion  in  matters  of  rellgicni  ( 
hut,  as  a  faithful  interpreter  of  Scripture,  she  deems  it  her  duty  to. 
declare,  that  schism  is  a  sin  highly  offensive  to  Ahntglity  God^-'-a 
^sin^  which  disturbs  the  order  of  his  kingdom^  imd  breaks  tbsfe 
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i^isdlm  wsity  #hich  he  hosofxlatiied  to  be  the  h6liA  htpmcfA  kal 
ichfirity*  Of  this  sm  she  considers  those  t^ersons  gatity  who  se^^ar^ 
rate  from  a  Church,  ]^06ses(^ing  a{)08tolicai  authority,  and  vrhost 
taith  and  worshi|)y  in  ail  essential  points,  are  really  i^iCripiur&L 
With  the  utmost  confidence,  she  claims  td  be  a  Church  of  this 
descriptioti ;  and,  without  presuming  to  pronounce  Judgr^ent  u|)ob 
any  man,  she  calls  upon  tho^  who  separate  frdmhet  communion 
caiefully  to  examine  the  validity  of  this  claim,  as  they  would  el- 
dape  the  awfVil  responsibility  which  attends  unjusti&able  separatioa 
from  an  Established  Church. 

<<  Nor  does  she  ask  for  ah  inconsiderate  adhet^hce  on  the  part 
of  her  i^i^mbers.    Ote  the  contraty,  she  invites  them  to  compati^ 
her  constitution  and  form  of  government,  with  the  apostolical  mO- 
^kl,  and  to  brhrg  her  faith  and  worship  to  the  tetst  of  the  Word  of 
God.     She  only  desires  thetn  to  d6  Ihlii,  ndt  in  the  spirit  of  doubt 
or  cavil,  but  with  the  dispositions  inculcated  by  the  Gospel-'^witft 
^  all  lowliness  cmd  ineektaess,'^-*«hd  with  a  senie  4f  thmr  trim  il&*^ 
perfections  and  want  of  assistance.    When,  in  this  ibanner,  the 
devout  m<^mber  of  the  Church  compares  her  doctrines  with  iht 
t)racles  of  truth,  and  her  discipline  with  that  of  the  Priiiaitivt 
Church,  as  exhibited  in  Scripture,  and  as  fiurth^r  ipvidenced  bf 
^bsequent  usage  ;  and,  finding  the  result  satisfactory)  (should  thai 
be  the  case,)  relies  with  increased  confidence  on  flie  teaser  V9 
whom  he  has  been  already  so  much  indebted ;  he  may  tFuly  If 
6^id  to  make  the  Bible  the  rule  ef  his  faith  and  worship*     Nafi 
though  by  thus  confiding  tn  snch  a  Church,  he  skonld  in  Borne  re* 
spects  be  le^  into  error — a  case  wlUch^  usdess  the  ChuRrch  be  en* 
do  wed  with  infallibility,  must  he  considered  as  possible-- he  woukl 
bii'  ftee  from  responsibility  for  that  error ;  because  he  relies  oa 
that  help,  which  infinite  goodness  ilas  provided.    But  no  «uch  free* 
^6ta  from  Responsibility  can  be  r eatonaJbly  expected,  where  ern>f 
is  produced  by  a  reliance  upon  teaehers,  who  cannot  produce  af]iai5« 
tolical  aulhen^  for  their  assumption  of  that  charactier ^  who  cannolk 
laake  *  full  proof  of  their  ministry.*  '*    R  i2*» 

We  congratul|[te  the  Chfifch  tiptMi  so  aMe  istid  so  Jiidieious 
a  deibnder  of  her  apomoKcal  ibnttdatkMi^  her  Christian  ^0€trine» 
atid  her  pure  Mid  primitive  diddiplxne.  Tbongh  the  author  is 
t^noWo,  \^*t  hopfe  that  his  ^drk  wiil  not  remain  unread,  it 
rfeserveii  the  PmHq  attention^  and  We  tantst  that  it  wiU  re* 
xeive  it. 

Art.  VUI.  3^  S^W-ektH^^iiod,  ^t  ids  Vnhemtl  E'n^^. 
Two  S^m9n§  prw^bea  in  the  P-MrUh  Chutch  «f  St.  Uan^ 
^tuHin  ihe  Wat.  B$  R.  X%c^  of.  M.  Fitar.  4t(i. 
|f>.  73.    KiTingtraa.     lt\t% 

Althw^  those  Sennona  were  written  with  o  view  toWnrtb 
^  fpmk  'W^mim  wbisii  lum  4^(ilad  Ami  JliU  CMtiaue  to  sgitate 
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tbe  whole  of  Europe^  yet  they  are  siifficieotly  of  an  .abstract' 
nature  to  claim  our  attention^  as  a  general  vindication  of  the' 
sovereignty  of  tbe  Almighty,  and  of  the  immediate  Providence 
of  our  great  Moral  Governor.  The  language  of  these  dis- 
cdurHesis  fervent  and  strong,  the  sentiments  bold  and  patriotic, 
and  the  doctrines  sound  and  untinged  with  enthusiasm.  The 
argtiments  by  which  the  author  supports  his  positions  are 
founded  both  in  reason  and  in  scripture,  and  are  brought  for- 
ward both  with  judgiAent  and  decision.  Some  extraneous  points, 
which  bear  upoo  tlie  subject,  are  touched  upon  with  much  suc- 
cess, particularry  the  agency  of  evil  spirits,  and  the  literal  interpre- 
tation of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  fall. 

We  were  much  pleased  with  some  animadversions  of  our 
author^  ppon  that  pcucieupy  of  prophetical  interpretation, 
which  prevails  in  the  preaentuiay,  affording  too  often  a  ground 
for  ridicule  and  blasphemy  to  tbeiafidel  and  sceptic. 

-  **  The  whole  cfeation  Is  to*  the  Christian  a  sacred  volume,  in 
«very  page  of  which  he 'discovers  radiant  characters  of  God's 
}i6wer,  wisdom,  and  goodness.    He  i^  also  an  attentive  observer 
of  the  SIGNS  of  the  times :  he  often  stands  in  his  Watch  Tower, 
knd  marks  the  wheels  of  Providence  in  thpir  mysterious  revolu- 
tions which  are  all  invisibly  directed  by  an  infallible  Spirit,  and. 
silently  bring  out'  of  obscurity  what  contributes  to  elucidate  the 
Scriptures' by  the  gradual  development  of  its  train  of  prophecy.. 
This  is,  indeed,  a  **  light  shining  in  jsl  dark  place.'*    It  is  history 
anticipated  by  Him  before '  whom    '^  one  day  is  as  a  thousand 
years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one* day;**  and  history  is  conse- 
quendy  the  accomplishment  of  prophecy,  and  the  only  solution  of 
it.    We  must  wait  in  faith  and  patience  for  this  solution :  conscious 
df  jbeing  weak  and  purblind  expositors  of  the  judgments  of  God 
li^ch  are  unsearchable, — conscious  that  we  know  not  even  to  this 
day  what  is  precisely  codipreherided  in  the  term  of  Antichrist,  or 
what  vials  have  been  poured  forth,*  or  remain  to  be  so, — or  whether 
the  efiusion  be  synchronous  or  successive,  let  us  not  dogmaiize 
upon  a*  subject  so  dark  and  profound,  or  be  cotifident  interpret- 
ers^ where,  at  most,  we 'have  only  twilight  to  guide  us  in  our 
Researches.    By  indulging  a  zeal  for  splendid  theories  beyond 
l3te  authority  of  Scripture,' by  brooding  over  such  speculations 
till  the  imRgmation'Vmdlfes  "and '•controls'  the  "judgment,    how 
many  have  been  led  to  apply  the  sacred  predictions  to  rising 
events  in  too  peremptory  a  tone,  and  by  their  loose  and  arbi- 
tiary  Jntcrpretatioris    of  the  symbolical 'language*  of  prophecy* 
have  betrayed   an  igrioranoe  of  its  character  anitl  -genius,   and, 
while  they  deceived  thenjselve^  have  brbughf  no  sms^l  degree  "of 
discredit  upon  the  general  cause  qf .  Christianity.: .  /I tneed.not  up* 
serve  that  ^  delusive  conviction  of  this  sort,  exten^ling  itself  as 
a  principle  of  action,  i^  replete  with^raisfchief.     The' fervors  of 
s^ch  piety  set  tbe«miad;4ifloat'4ii^wide'field«fcojijectiupe^ 
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tencl  to  loosen  the  b&nds  of  society  by  disturbing  the  calm  duties 
of  dvil  and  domescic  life,  by  sinking  the  Citizen  in  the  enthu- 
siast, by  merging  the  Patriot  in  the  niore*  sublime  character  of  the 
Prophet"     P-43. 

Upon  the  doctrine  of  the  agency  of  evirsjiirits  Mr.  Lloyd  in- 
troduces the  following  judicious  and  excellent* observations  : 

• 

•  "  Let  not  this  doctrine  of  the  agency  of  the  Devil,  co-ope* 
rating  with  human  depravity,  so  clearly  and  circumstantially  laidr 
down  in  the  Scriptures,  and  recognized  in  our  public  administra^r 
tions  of  justice,  be  thought  inconsistent  with  the  present  aspect 
of  things,  or  with  the  perfections  and  moral  government  of  the 
Deity.  ,We  are  so  connected  with  this  material  world,  and-  so' 
sensibly  affected  by  surrounding  objects,  that  we  are  apt  to  sup-* 
pose  that  there  are  no  creatures  of  a  nature  and  condition  different 
from  our  own,  and  tempted  to  assign  visible  causes  for  all  effects  t 
whereas  the  spiritual  and  eternal  world  may  be,  like  its  divine- 
Maker,  near  us,  and  encircling  us,  in  a  manner  of  whieh  we  are. 
not  apprehensive,  nor  shall  be,  till  this  intervening  tabernacle  o& 
flesh  be  dissolved,  and  it  opens  at  once  to  our  astonished  view. 
Now  if  wicked  men  are  allowed  to  oppose  themselves  to  the  wiH* 
of  God,— to  traverse  his  righteous  purposes,  and  to  corrupt 
and  destroy  their  fellow-creatufes,^--and  if  tJiey  are  "  hateful  and 
hating  on^  another,"  acting  too  often  as  Dieyils  towards  each 
other,  what  reason  have  we  to.  expect  that  we  should  suffer  only* 
from  the  devices  and  practices  of  known  and  visible  tempters^^ 
and  that  these  wicked  and  circuman^ibient  Spirits  should  exercise 
no  malignant  influence  upon  us?  The  principle  in  both  cases  is 
the  same,  and  argues  no  derogation  from  the  divine  perfections, 
— ^for  our  enemies,  visible  or  invisible,  and  however  subtle, 
powerful,  and'  numerous,  shall  not  prevail  against  us  without  the 
concurrence  of  our  own  will,  and  a  most  criminal  negligence  of 
conduct."     P;  25. 

We  are  happy  to  hail  Mr.  Lloyd  among  the  number  of  our 
pious,  sound,  and  orthodox  writers,  and  to  bear  our  tribute  of 
respect  to  these  discourses  which  do  him  so  much  credit. 

Art.  IX.     4  Dictionary  of  Religious  Opinions.    By  William 
.  ^ones.    12mo.    pp.  261.    5s.  6d.    Gale  and  Fenner.     18i5. 

This  is  a  concise  account  of  the  history  and  tenets  of  all  the 
various  sect?  apd  denominations  into  which  Christianity,  by  the 
perversity  of  its  children,  is  unfortunately  divided,  being  no  less 
than  seventy-two  in  number.  The  description  of  each  sect  is 
given  with  very  tolerable  accuracy  and  candour,  and  we  can  fairly 
^y,  that  it  is  upon  the  whole  the  best  book  of  the  kind  which  we 
bave  yet  seeo» 
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The  author  is  decidiedly  tt  CalvinUt ;  yet  liis  actotliYit  bf  Ar^ 
inmianistii  is  so  fair,  that  We  gi^e  him  much  credit  fof  his  Just 
and  candid  representation. 

**  Artntniabtsm  in  England  wa§  chiefly  favoured  by  Archbishop 
tisad ;  and  since  his  time  it  has  found  numerous  advocates  both  in 
the  Church  and  among  Dissenters. 

**  The  fBstsigiushing  tenets  of  the  Anniniaits  c^tisfist  chiefly  in 
Ae  dUereAt  explanatkm  they  give  to  the  ^ve  paints^  which  form 
the  bans  of  the  CaiVinistic  system.  These  are--*predestination— ^ 
itoiveHBal  redemption — ^human  depravity — conversion — and  &ial 
petsevefancOk 

^  ]» They  maintain  that  6od  From  all  eternity  determihed  to  be^ 
0C0ir  aidvatron  on  those  whom  he  foresaw  would  persevere  unto  the 
mad  in  their  fiuth  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  to  tniiict  everlasting  punish • 
«iettl  on  those  who  should  continue  in  their  nnbelief,  and  resist  te 
^tm  f»d  the  overtures  of  his  grace ;  so  that  election  was  conditiona]^ 
imdl  lepusbaikm,  in  Kke  manner,  the  result  of  foreseen  infidelity 
sbmI  petse^ring  wickedness. 

^  &  ArmlDiattS  believe  that  Christ,  by  his  suffbrings  and  deadi, 
diade  ati  aMnemest  lor  tlie  sins  of  all  mankind  in  general,  and  of 
emrj  indsvidttai  in  perticolar ;  yet  that  none  but  thtfse  who  believe 
in  faias  can  be  made  partakers  of  the  benefit. 

^  S.  They  hold  that  true  faith  cannot  proceed  from  the  exercise 
of  e«r  naiural  faculties  and  power^^  nor  from  the  fiM^e  and  operal-* 
liwi  ef  firee  w3I ;  since  man,  in  consequence  of  his  natural  corrupt 
tiaoy  is  incapable  either  of  thinking  or  doing  any  good  thing ;  and 
tfiat  ibetiffere  it  is  necessary  to  his  conversion  and  salvation,  that 
ht  be  regenerated  and  renewed  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
wfaidi  is  tte  gift  ef  God,  tbrongh  Jesus  Christ*  So  at  least  this 
attide  is  stated  by  Mesheim,  though  it  is  what  no  consistent  CaU 
vinist  wGid^i  object  to ;  and  with  this  agrees  what  Arminiiiis  himself 
maintains  in  his  Declaration,  and  in  his  Public  Disputations.  Some 
modem  Anninians,  however,  have  asserted,  <^.that  mankind  are  not 
t&tally  depraved^  and  that  depravity  does  not  come  upon  them  by 
virtne  of  Adam's  being  their  public  head;  but  that  mortality  and 
natural  evil  only  are  the  direct  conse<][uences  of  his  sin  to  his  pes*- 
terity.'* 

•«  4.  They  believe  that  divine  grace,  or  the  energy  of  the  Holy 
Spnrit^  begins  and  perfects  every  thing  tha{  can  be  called  good  in 
mai^,  and  consequently  all  good  works  are  to  be  attributed  to  God 
^Qiie ;  that  nevertheless  this  grace  is  offered  to  all,  but  is  resisted 
and  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  perverse  will  of  the  impenitent 
^ner. — This  article,  as  well  as  the  former,  is  interpreted  by  some 
ibodem  Arminians  irith  a  greater  latitude. 

^  5.  They  maintain  that  God  gives  to  the  truly  foithflil,  who  are- 
regenetatea  by  his  grace,  the  means  of  preserving  themselves  in 
this  state;  and  though  the  first  Arminiens  were  rather  inclined  to* 
the  doctrine  of  final  perseverance,  their  followers  in  general 
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lAaintain  that4he  regenerate  may  lose  true  justify u^  &ith,  may  fall 
from;  a  6tate  of  grace,  and  die  i^  their  sins,"     P,  1^ 

After  having  given  Mr.  Jones  his  due  credit  for  liis  candour 
in  description^  we  must  express  our  decided  reprobation  of  such 
expressions  as  the  following ;  ''  It  may  be  doubted  whether  there 
are  not  more  jserious  professors  of  religion  out  of  the  Establisiied 
Church  than  within  the  pale/'  There  are  too  many  sly  insinu- 
ations of  this  kind  to  render  the  book  perfect  Had  he  con- 
tented him^lf  witb  mere  description  he  would  have  done  much 
better. 

POETRY. 

Art.  X.  The  Cross  Bath  Guide;  being  the  CorrespondemcM 
of  a  respectable  Family  upon  the  Subject  of  a  late  unexpected 

^  t)i$penmiion  of  Honours,  12mo.  pp«  91.  3s.  6d.  Uii« 
derwood.     1815. 

This  is  a  poem  in  the  style  of  Anstey^  and  by  no  means  devoid 
mi  wit  and  humour.  The  following  description  of  a  dinner  given 
to  the  new  batch  of  Knights  and  Baronets  Ls  well  conceived : 
4he  following  is  the  description  of  the  company  assembled, 

**  Sir  Audrey  Fitztrollop,  whose  shield  has  a  bar, 

But  cover'd,  he  hopes,  by  a  red  hand,  and  S'tar ; 

The  Rev.  Sir  Luke  Chaplyn,  for  lawn  rather  wild. 

Promoted  for  christening  Lord  Faddleville's  child  \ 

Sir  John  Jukes,  Sir  Mark  Hicks,  Sir  Job  Snipe,  Sir  Jame^ 

Hare, 
All  four,  in  succession,  of  London  Lord  Mayor ; 
*  Sir  Christopher  Congo,  the  India  Director, 
Of  a  trade  to  the  Terra  Stultprum  projector ; 
Sir  Benjamin  Billings,  who  brought  his  own  dish. 
Of  the  company  chairman  for  catching  fresh  fish ; 
The  great  farrier-surgeon.  Sir  Parkynson  Proctor, 
Sir  Timothy  Clearwell,  our  family  doctor ; 
Five  stars  of  the  navy,  and  three  of  the  ^rroy — 
A  party  like  this  is  enough  to  alarm  ye  1'*     P,  5% 

llie  jumble  of  "  Sirs"  is  bappily  given  in  the  following  lifieak  ' 

**  My  uncle  presided  with  wonderful  grace — 

♦  Sir  Benjamin,  fish  ?  Aye,  you  like  a  good  plaice; 

Sir  Giles,  you  were  young  when  you  entered  the  navy  ? 

Sir  Job,  let  me  give  you  a  little  more  gravy ; 

Sir  Parkynson,  used  to  the  same  sort  of  work,  he 

Sir  Philip  will  help  you  to  cut  up  the  turkey ; 

Sir  Harry,  how  long  have  you  had  your  dragoons  ? 

Sir  Jghn/  wait  a  moment,  there'^  plenty  pf  spoons ; 

Sir 
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Sir  Christopher,  try  this  receipt  for  your  curry ; 
Sir  James,  let  nie  beg — help  yourself— there*6  no  hurry  j 
Sir  Timothy,  jelly  ?  'tis  wholesome  you  know ; 
Sir  Mark,  things  look  ill,  omnium's  shockingly  low*—* 
*  Mr.  Hitchips,  I  think  half  the  city  will  break.' 
Mr.  Hitchins  began,  at  this  word,  to  awake; 
He  look'd  round  the  circle,,  and  yet  was  unable 
One  Mister  to  find,  save  himself,  at  the  table ;  • 
Then  touching,  as  still  alllgb  guests  he  ie-«r'</, 
On  the  pride  of  that  day,  on  the  honour  confcrr'd, 
The  party,  whatever  in  secret  they  felt, 
To  their  host,  and  each  other,  due  compliments  dealt ; 
Their  rank  they  with  outward  humility  bore, 
-*Twas  merely  a  feather,  they  said,  and  no  more."     P.  54. 

From  the  extracts  which  we  have  given,  our  readers  will  at- 
tribute no  inconsiderable  portioD  of  noerit  to  these  amusing  little 
jeu-cTesprit. 

Art.  XI.     Eloise  and  other  Poems.     Btf  a   Young   Lady. 
Leith,  priuted.      Longman.     1BJ5. 

From  a  fair  votary  of  the  Northern  Muse  we  should  expect 
no  contemptible  offering  at  the  poetic  shrine,  nor  are  our  ex- 
pectations disappointed.     The  poems  are  introduced  by  a  pre* 
face,  the  Unaffected  modesty  of  which  would  disarm  criticism 
of.  its  sting,  even  if  that  criticism  should  frown  with  more  than 
tiorthern  severity.   But  our  fair  poet  need  feel  no  alarm  from  the 
keen  and  cutting  blast  even  of  her  country's  criticism,  much  less 
from  the  mitigated  rudeness  of  our  southern  censures.    Its  merit 
no  less  than  its  modesty  will  recommend  the  volume  before  us 
to  general  approbation.     The  language  is  not  alloyed  with  un- 
intelligible Scoticisms,  the  style   is  pure  and  the  versification 
harmonious.     Many  of  the  poems  being  written,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, during  illness,  are  tinged  with  a  melancholy  cast,  wthich 
will  render  them  not  the  less  acceptable  to  those  who  are  de- 
votees of  the  pale  cast  of  thought.     The  following  address  to 
th^  Evening  S,ar  will  justify  the  good  opinion  which^  we  have 
expressed  of  the  poetical  powers  of  our  young  autliore*|'. 

«  Mild  Evening  Star!  on  thee  I  love  to  gaze ! 
;     And  raix'd  emotions  in  my  bosom  swell, 
As  llecoUection  points  to  former  days. 

And  loves  on  each  past  scene  of  bliss  to  dwell. 
What  tho'  my  breast  may  heave  the  conscious  sigh,. 

Tho'  the  big  tear  may  tremble  on  my  cheek. 
Yet  not  that  moment  all  the  world  should  buy. 
For  then  1  feel  what  utt'rance  cannot  speak; 

Mild 
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•    -  •   «•  •• 

Mild  Planet !  yes,  I  love  thy  placid  hour, 
A  soothing  sadness  steals  upon  my  mind. 

The  thorn  of  Mem'ry  loses  half  its  power, 
And  to  Her  sorrows  I  am  all  resign'd,  , 

Yet  if  the  throb  of  anguish  rends  my  breast, 

I  gaz^  on  thee,  and  sigh  to  be  at  rest.''     P«  163« 

We  could  produce  many  other  specimens  of  equal  merits  but 
we  leave  them  for  the  reader  tQ^^select.  With  the  coiiclusioi^ 
of  the  follow  ing  stanzas  we  were  not  a  little  surprised^  as  they 
discover  our  fair  poet,  notwithstanding  all  her  melancholy,  to  be 
also  a  humourist. 

"  STANZAS   WRITTEN  AT  MIDNIGHT. 

**  Say,  didst  thou  hear  the  awful  thunders  roll  ? 

Say,  didst  thou  hear  the  tempest  raging-  high  ? '     ' 
Sawst  thou  the  lightning  flash  from  pole  to  pole. 
Wrapping  in  dusky  flames  the  murky'  sky  ? 

^*  Say,  didst  thou  hear  the  angry  billows  roar? 

And  didst  thou  hear  the  drowning  sailors'  cry  ? 
Heardst  thou  their  vessel  stra[nd  against  the  shore,  • 

While  o'er  their  heads  the  screaming  sea-mews  fly? 

*  And  didst  thou  hear  the  howl  of  beasts  of  prey? 

The  famish 'd  vulture's  screams,  say,. didst  thou  hear? 
Heardst  t|iou  the  rocking  battlement  give  way  ? 
And  shrieking  spirits  of  the  church-yard  drear  ? 

•*  Heardst  thou  the  demon  of  the  howling  blast  ? 

Say  didst  thou  hear  the  screpch-owl/s  boding  cry  ? 
The  raven's  wing  loud  flapping  as  it  pass'd  ? 

Heardst  thou  these  horrors ?—No  1— f No  more  di4 1!**  P.SS.'- 

NOVELS, 

^Rt.  Xn._  The  Maskers  of  Moorfields:  a  Vision.  JBy  the 
late  Anthony  Griffinhoof)  Geni*  i?mo,  pp.  87*  3s. 
Miller.     1815. 

Griffinhoof  was  a  name  frequently  adopted  by  the  facetious 
Oeorge  C(s3jksLn,  as  a  sort  of  hackney  conveyance  for  common 
service,  toJK^e  his  own  private  cjarriage  which  was^  only  brought, 
out   on   state  occasions,   or  ^  in  other  words,  Mr.  Griffinhoof 
fadiered  all  the  farces,  and  G.  ColmaQ  all  the  comedies.     We: 
should  suspect  that  the  author  of  tUe  work  before  us.  was  >iiot$ 
this  aforesaid  ideal  personage,  but  a  gentleman  of  a  very  different' 
femily,  and  endowed  with  a  real  existence.     Be  he  who  he  may, 
we  are  sorry  to  find  that  it  is  a  posthumous  work,  as  it  exhibits 
ifo  ordinary  portion  of  talent,  and  as  it  is  composed  in  a  style* 
worthy  of  former  days.     We  are  strongly  reminded  of  the  man- 

uer 
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Her  of  Swift  throughout  the  whole ;  tlfiere  ^e  p^rtti  iQ^N^  whkh 
ivould  have  done  ^q  4i9cr«.dit  to  tli9  p^Q  Qf  ih^  historian  of 
Laputa. 

A  Vision  passes  before  tb^  mind  of  tlie  av^lhor  representing  9 
Masquerade  held  in  Moorfi^Us*  ik»d  eonstatuig  of  all  those  who 
from  their  feUie.s  and  vices  ure  more  worthy  Iha  Danie  of  madmen, 
than  the  poor  lunatics  who  are  confined  withiii  th^  w^ills  of  ihe 
Hospital.  IliesiQ  nre  supposed  to  have  tlie  privilege  of  nvan-; 
dering  free  in  the  worldji  upon  the  cundition  of  theiV  presenting 
themselves  once  a  y^ar  at  this  nia$(]|uerade  in  their  proper  cha- 
racter. The  author  is  conducted  amidst  this  ipptley  |;rQupe  bj: 
Signor  Bedlamado^  the  Genius  of  Caprice,  who  presides  a& 
master  of  the  c€irefl»QV«^s^  Tllf  ft)IWv«i||g  groupe  is  admirably 
described. 

*'  We  had  not  isovad  ftr,  hQw^yer,  from  tf^e  spo^  befove  quf 
noses  were  assat\]ted  bv  a  mqi^t  i\aii$eoi;s  i^tench,  whj|(^  upon 
turning  my  head  aside,  I  found  to  issue  ftom  an  imooense  caldron, 
which  was  beset  b^f  a  herd  of  ipietehefl^  wl|o  were  Inc^s8an\ly 
stirring  its  dpgitenis  with  long^  wooden  ladles,  I\^,  $ald  I^  who 
are  these  cr^tluiMS^  an4  wi|^  odioua  diaractem  baf«  tJie^  tafeen  in. 
hand  \  Tbissi^  fiewMiSt  wp^ed  the  goveimor,  atFO  what  yoii  call 
jQurnaliste,  newJS^«?-#i^f ,^  pw»pbl^af%  ^  bjwtoey  vrittrs 
of  evet^  4fi)^^i{Ui<9^  wl«A  »9^  f<W0>  ^^  "^^^^kfAmA^  undof 
the  various  d^mippQ^iui  of  H^i^eHr  f4mnmr6%  SMe$men^ 
Chronicles^  a^  Mffl^vk^  Wii^n  T^  apfM!^  hfxe.  an  »  group 
of  ScAVENG£HS|  in  whicb  c^^aqjily  they  l^ye  beeft  $»JKpiQy^»i^ 
preparing  the  grojjntt  %  the  present  gfiTai,  by  ele^riag  ft  of  all  tlia 
filth,  with  which  ^.  wa^  cpvered.  7%€f  .sg^apings^  wUS.  epJM^^i 
tbey  bajK^  tbrpwn  fata  9  |wp$  cajdron,  VounJ  wwpU  ^b€J  »re  nowr 
standing*  and,  if  you  do  but  wait  a  little,  you  will  see  what  usa 
they  make  of  them.  This  I  prQ^^ge^l  to  do  if  my  nose  could  bear 
it ;  for  the  stench  was  become  now  almost  intolerable. 

**  liowever,  \  was  nqt,  k^pt  ^qpg  in  suspe^^i^ ;  iw^  af^  jomU^f 
lA  a  dureadfii)  ifflpreeation,  (whiob?  ^  wa^  toJd,  ^as  ^e^  cotmpo^&loa 
of  a  prioeipfli  ipaveiiger  of  the  party,  named  Petqr  Paitevil^E) 
the  junto  began  to  toss  about  tbip  ^th  with  inexpvessible  JH^9  st 
the  s^ma  tini^  ut^eri^g,  tfee  n^QSt  hojrod^  yeljip.  §/etV^i^  S|il«fiilWS| 
#h6  had  not  taken .  the  precaution  ^f  ^ovin^  far  ^«||^  fi'Pm  th*^ 
ealdroii^  w^e  besm^ar^a  ii^  a  frightful  manner,  a^4^HK  aH  oyer 
l^hfi^  hei^di|^  ao  9  cause  theni  ^p  vomit  most  unmei^HKr.  I  ob« 
^servaA  ^wo  or*  tiiroe  masks^  ki  particular,  wearing  p^  cgiKm^^ 
fpbase  beaiii  bein^  unfoi^naiteiy  much  higher  than  the  rest,  wer^ 
flMananaseiahkcoiidi^OB.  NcMrwaetlKreasinelepersQRybeapHi^ 
<illtfWt^  or^pakdatid^  0iiaii|i«^ar  Anibleni  ofolftqe,  that  aeaapadwjU^ 
Will^l^:^  wWjjfellhougblifadier  ©jptraofdaas^^  biitaftlF|buM"it^t# 
^  JmimblWQ«  ^  wfei^  Ih^  Qa»ri/sd^  wlii*  pwweate*  ifcac*  fifm 

w^i  <v#  Sfi  the  w^  i^a  gop^  tj^e.    Y^  ^aii  saKpnsa^Hi»  «Qil 

•  (ha 
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tlie  caldron  without  experiencing  the  least  molestation,  or  being  at 
all  annoyed  by  the  effluvia ;  which  induced  me  to  enquire  why  they 
did  not  think  fit  to  withdraw  to  a  greater  distance  from  so  loath- 
some a  scene.  You  may  well  be  surprised  at  this,  said  my  con* 
ductor,-and,  perliapS|  you  will  be  no  less  so  to  hear,  that  these 
persons  are,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  the  first  distinction,  and 
that  all  this  dirty  work  is  carried  on  principally  for  their  entertain* 
ment ;  since  tliey  take  a  particular  delight  in  the  stink  which  it  oc- 
casions, as  well  as  iti  seeing  others  sutfer  from  its  efiects.  They 
have  acoordipgly  prevailed  upon  the  wretches  around,  the  caldron 
to  assume  their  present  char<icters :  for  which  they  have  agreed  to 
pay  them  handsomely  when  the  Masquer^e  is  over ;  and  the  latter^ 
not  caring  what  filthy  job  they  undertake  for  the  sake  of  gain,  have 
acceded  eagerly  to  the'proposid.''    P.  15. 

The  character  which  next  arrested  our  attention  is  too  well 

ktiown>  we  believe^  to  require  any  explanation. 

•■'  •     ^  . 

"  I  had  scarcely  signified  my  wish  before  SiGifOR  Bed£amado,^ 

applying  the  pipe  to  the  ear  of  another  projector,  and  giving  the 
bladders  of  arrogance  and  party-spirit  a  hearty  squeeze,  roused 
him  from  his  lethargy  in  a  twinkling.  He  was  no  sooner  himself 
again,  than,  starting  as  if  from  a  trance, .  he  discharged  a  volley 
of  oaths  oh  the  ministry,  called  them  a  gang  of  war-making  scoun- 
drels, and  swore,  that  nothing  but  an  immediate  change  of  men- 
and  measures  could  save  us  from  eternal  perdition.  All  this  was 
accompanied  by  such  a  foaming  at  the  knouth,  and  such  a  wildness 
of  action,  as  evidently  proved  the  distempered  state  of  the  pro-^ 
jector's  mind.  After  going  on  in  this  strain  to  an  immoderate 
length,  he  launched  out  abruptly,  to  my  great  astonishment,  int(| 
an  unmeaning  common-place  rhapsody  on  the  bladings  of  peace ; 
and  then  turning  suddenly  around  to  the  Board  of  Projectors,  he 
.  proceeded^  in  a  haughty  tone,  to  catechise  them  with  such  a  sue* 
cession  of  coniused  queries,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  inters 
ference  of  the  governor,  I  verily  believe  he  would  never  have  come 
to  an  end.  For  his  interrogatories  followed  one  another  so  rapidly^ 
that,  before  time  was  allowed  for  a  reply  to  one,  he  was  prepared 
with  a  dozen  more. 

**  When  SiGMoii  Bsdlamado  had  checked  our  querist's  career, 
he  i^ormed  me,  that  be  was  founder  of  a  new  political  seet,  whq 
««ntby  tb^tape  of  J^NiGMATisTS,  &dA  who  considered  all  the 
qualificatiqjPw  a  member  of  parliament  to  be  centered  in  hin 
talents  for  perplexing  the  ministry.  For  this  purpose,  proceeded 
piny  companion,  ouc  projector  has  invented,  for  the  use  of  his  fol- 
lowers and  himself,  a  sort  of  Parliamentary  Puzzle,  which  consists 
of  a  siring  of  conundrums  so  ingeniously  (contrived,  that  it  would 
turn  the  wisest  head  in  Europe  to  undertake  their  solution.  By 
saeans  of  this  spell,  of  which  he  does  not  fail  to  make  constant 
use,  be  hopes  eventually  to  prove  the  party,  now  in  office,  as  dul| 

U  u  .    t$ 
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as  his  own ;  and  be  Would  infalHbly  succeedy  were  the  ministers  %Q 
besotted,  as  to  trouble  their  heads  with  his  riddles^  ^ich,  as  they 
never  had  any  other  object  than  that  of  turning  them  out^  £tfe^  ef 
necessity,  quite  unanswerable*  ^uch,  continued  tJtie  master  of  the 
ceremiomes,  has  been  this  scnator^s  hobby-horse  for  several  years, 
•od  from  which  be  is  nojt  likely  to  dismount  until  it  cbrne^  him  to 
a  snug  SjOat  on  the  treasury  bench.  But,  as  there  is  no  great 
chance  of  this,  he  will,  in  aH  probability,  remain  a  foliticai* 
^NiGMATisT  to  the  end  ef  the  chapter.''    P.  26. 

;  Some  of  cor  readers  may  be  amused  perhaps  with  the  foIio^Sf 
ing  paragraph. 

•  ^  There  were  many  other  projeets,  besides  those  I  have  men* 
tioned,  and,  among  the  rest,  seme. curious  ones  for  the  advance* 
ment  of  reh'gion,  the  most  extraordinary  of  which  was  one  for  the 
Enactment  of. a  law  'for  the  due  encouragement  of  psalm  singing 
throughout  His  Majesty's  dominions,,  as  the  most  effectual  means 
of  instilling  proper  notions  gf  piety  in  all  classes :'  and  furtber 
proposing,  that,  in  order  to  set  a  proper  example,  the  Houses  of 
Lords  and  Commons  should  severally,  at  the  close  of  every  debate, 
resolve  themselves  into  a  *  Conventicle  of  the  whole  House/  for 
the  practice  of  that  sublime  art.  This  senseless  proposal  was  de- 
livered by  a  projector,  who,  I  understood  from  ^my  companion, 
was  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  party  called  SaihfSy  who  re- 
quired to  be  moved  by  the  spirit,  before  tney  took,  part  in  any  de« 
bate,  even  upon  a  road-bill.      P.  36. 

'  How  long  It  may  be  before  this  project  shall  be  really  acconx- 
jplisbed,  more  acute  observers  than  ourselves  may  determine; 
we  trust  that  the  good  sense  of  the  peoiple  of  England  will  yet 
prevail,  and  arrest  ilie  alarming  progress  of  all  these  ramifica- 
tions of  sanctified  hypocrisy.  The  days  of  Charles  the  first  are 
fiot  yet  erased  from  the  annals  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  House 
of  Commons  have  yet  spirit  enough  to  refuse  their  voices  to  a 
^ymu,  even  though  it  be  given  out  by  the  Chani;e]lor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. 

We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  this  little  volume^,  without  ac« 
knowledging  the  gratification  which  it  bas  atfordedus  19  exposing 
the  q<4a^keries  and  iti  deriding  the  follies  of  the  an^  Dor  witb- 
but  recommending  it  to  the  attention  of  oiur  rea<yf^|  .th€  work 
botli  of  a  scholar  and  a  humourist. 


♦  « 
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li2mo*     10s.  6d.     Isewmau  and  Co.     1815. 

Although  the  place  of  its  birth  may  be  somewhat  against  itj 
this  novel  is  by  no  nieans  devoid  of  humour  or  just  obseivatioa 
upon  the  follies  and  4ishions  of  mankmd.    To  those- ^f  our 

'  readers^ 
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^eadersj  iivho  read  not  less  than  six  publications  of  this  nature 
annually,  we  can  fairly  recommend  the  volumes  before  us. 

• 

Art.  XIV.  The  Saxon  and  the  Gdil;  ot  the  Northern  Me^ 
tropolis:  including  a  View  of  the  Lowland  tind  Highland 
Character.     12mo..   4  vols.     817  pp.     Tegg.     1814. 

This  novel  has  in  our  eyes  one  great  fault,  which,  however, 
will,  we  fear,  be  rather  Considered  as  a  merit  by  a  vast  inajority 
of  the  romance-readihg  tribe.  It  is  jiighly  personal ;  it  is  full  of 
satire  on  private  individuals.  We,  who-are  Southrons,  can  point 
out  many  of  the  persons  aimed  at ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  an  Edin- 
burgh man  could  readily  point  out  the  whole^  or  nearly  the  whole. 
Xo  the  practice, — which  has  lately  been  carfied  to  an  enormous 
^xtent,  and  which  affords  art  excellent  opportunity  of  gratifying 
the  pique  and  resentment  of  a  malignant  writer,-— to  the  practice 
of  making  a  novel  the  instrument  of  wounding  the  peace  of  fami* 
liesj  by  exposing  living  characters  to  hatred  or  ridicule^  we  bavet 
a  rooted  dislike.  Nor  do  we  hold  it  to  be  at  all  honourable  to 
the  taste  and  feeling  of  the  age,  that  this  kind  of  novel  should  be 
sought  after  with  so  much  ill-natured  avidity  as  it  Undoubtedly 
is. 

Setting  aside  this  objection,  we  have  nothiitg  unfavourable  tp 
urge  against  ^'  the  Saxon  and  the  Gael."  On  the  contrary,  we 
think  it  a  production  of  considerable  merit.  The  reader  cau 
Scarcely  fail  of  receiving  amusement  from  it.  The  story  is  inter- 
esting, and  is  told  in  spirited  language.  The  characters  are  vigor- 
ously drawn,  and  skilfully,  contrasted.  In  fact,  the  author  pos- 
sesses a  more  thaii  common  power  of  delineating  character.  The 
poor  but  high-horn  and  haughty  earl,  the  vulgar  and  purse-proud^ 
yet  k'md-hearted  Winpenny,  the  careless  and  dissipated  Lord  Ma- 
callan, the  noble-minded  Angus^  the  brave  and  impetuous  Mur- 
ray, the  half-witted  Sir  John  Gawky,  the  cunning  anid  fawning 
Parson  Wily,  the  rough  philanthropist  Leech,  and  the  preju-* 
diced  but  honest  piper  Donald,  are  all  marked  with  their  appro- 
priate features.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  female  personagesa 
Rosabell  and  Jane  are  both  lovely  and  amiable,  yet  the  one  is 
not  a  copy  of  the  other.  The  disposition  of  Rosabell  forms  aa 
admirable  contrast  to  that  of  her  sister  Sybella ;  Lady  Mary  is  a 
pleasant  compound  of  benevolence  and  a  propensity  to  satire; 
and  Lady  Gawky  and  Miss  Scott  are  well  (Calculated  to.  excite 
laughter,  by  their  respective  absurdities.  » 

The  view  of  the  highland  and  lowland  character  is  evidently 
taken  by  a  competent  judge.  Donald  Macallan,  the  earl  of 
Glenlara's  butler,  gardener  and  piper,  is  the  principal  medium 
through  which  the  authpr  conveys  to  Uie  reader  his  knowledge  of 
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bi^Mand  feelings,  ciBk>ms^  and  prejn<>lice».  Tbe  lexers  of  Ifcr-* 
nald,  te  the  (Kiusekeep^r  of  Gleiikini  Cas|I<e,  renikid  u»  of  aooie 
•of  the  letters  in  Humphry  Clinker^  and  this  is  no  small  praise. 
We  will  giveriii!  first  of  them  as  a  speciaiea»  not  beeause^v^ 
think  it  tbe  best,  for  some  of  the  others,  ace  suj^ri^r  to  U^  but 
because  it  is  the  shortest; 

"  To  Mrs.  Moras  Macallan,  liousekeeper  to  Norman^  ea»l  of 
Crlenlara,  Baron  Macallan,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  th^  Tliislle^ 
ICeeper  of  the  Palace  of  D-<i ,  that  wa^,  4^c.  ^c.  ^bc* 

"These, 

"  Dear  Morag^  I  take  the  opportunity  of  Als«ter  IVJaca- 
lister^  the  pedlar,,  goiii^  to  the  couutrres  with  goods,    to  let  jou^ 
know  we  are  all  well  at  this  present  writing— myself  and  the  far 
xnily.  '  And  the  saucengers  came  safely  to  hand,  Hkewise  the  blue 
cheeses,  and  the  servants'  blankets,  and  the  hose  fbr  my  yoimg 
Lord,  who  is  living  away  in  London,  spending  it  Kke  a  prmee^  whe« 
ther  he  has  it  or  not ;  and  seeing  hi»  birth-day  holds  ob  Mtftoe,  I 
hop6  the  tenants  and  sm^l  crofters  will  lead  20O  loadi  to  the  top  et 
the  Behi^  and  kindle  a  proper  fire  for  the  honour  of  the  dao^  im 
light  from  Gkngavy's  country  to  the  Laird  of  Qraat^i  itiel^  wbicli 
i&  at  present  in  this  city  in.  great  repute^  both  widt  rick  99(1  poi^i^ 
I  hope  the  Macintosh's  and  Macdonald's  themselyes  wDl  fih^w 
what  is^  in  them,  that  day,  far  less  our  owtft  blood  and  fUiBO.^  Xkopi- 
t^gir  will  be  in  good  condition  for  slaughtering  by  this»  aod  yoQ^ 
caa  get  them  a  few  casks  and  give  theiQ  as  maay  rounds^  men,  wo^ 
tnen^  and  QbUdfr,  as  they  can  houldf.   besides  cheese,  ale,^  and 
cakes>.  taking  particular  care  of  the  family  quai^h^  seeing;  Roify- 
baue  threw  it  over  his  shoulder  last  year,  which^  however,  yoa 
need  not ^r^?  him  for,  as  he  was  very  sorry,  and  as  the  Macin* 
tosh's  are  always  happy  to  get  u  hair  in  the  neck  of  out  c}ai|.  X>Ba- 
can  Roy  Mac^egor  may  play  the  pipe  in  my  own  absence  ;  and  out 
Worthy  pastor  ir^ne  begrudge  the  croflersa  grace,  for  the  oa&e  oC 
the  &miiy.    iSffor  my  poor  sel^  God  hel{^  me>   I  ai9^  cfowJwif 
^bout,  putting  the  hoitt  ibot  foremost  for  the  honour  of  theflbnfiy^ 
Ihou^  1  have*  Iia4{  great  loso  i^  the  de«A  of  m^r  irctthj^oK^f^frkwik 
Sefrjjeant  M(4^adiger,  of  the  toiwa  ^Katd,  witich  lo^  aJL  ck^Crogrod^ 
witA  its  fiao  Lft«hab«f  Vi%n%  .wliich,  stiro  09«i^^  woo-  a  i^teat.  ot* 
^fuaei^  ta  ^e  gity^  vrliW^t  wWiif^  lli^«0  kfiewOtf^Moi  if  9^  ono 
hadsn^om,  ^ei^jj^  it  ha^  g^x^  entirely  out  of  itself  over  to  Loj4' 
Murray's  parksv  wMiii  you;i&  good  se^s^wiU  allow:  it^e^^Mf  surpil* 
iBing ;  besiidSE^j  t,W}$:jj^iAg^^r.  thpu^  x\mx^  Ue-  na  water  jtNpsw  themi 
fgr  which»  n^h^,^  ihe  low  caupt^y  .p.?iQjlft  reay  have  their  tea* 
sons,  so  it  dpes'tiot  become  ipf  to  find  fault,,  being  but  a  stranger, 
Qlenjara  Lodge,  Cxod  be  ^i;ais^d,  is  still  where  ic  was,  by jche.  auQ 
palace,  an^  in  point  qf  iSize  an|,^cientne80,  I  see  nothing  {ike  it; 
so  when  f  go  to  the  north  or  >:dnth  oir  my  Lotd-'^s  bu^ness,   1'  just 
go  by  St.  Mary<ft  VVynd,  or  teitJi  Wynd,  and  the  Cdlton,  ad  1  d^ 
la  ipy  yo^f^!»  diiys,.  ihK  Ihtn^king  it  wo^tll  iriyiiS'to  change  iof  «dl»j^ 
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lime  «f  the  world,  though  Master  Angis  has^ften  advised  me,  say* 
kig  if  I  would  try  them  bridges,  I  would  £lud  it  much  easier  than 
going  down  one  hill  and  cUtpbing  another. 

"  However,  our  countrymen  do  not  approve  all  the  changes,— «iw 
for  throwing  the  dirty  water  out  of  the  windows,  was,  sure  enough, 
a  great  convenience ;  and  as  to  putting  up  wells  every  trhere,  and 
bringing  water* pipes  to  every  house,  I  don't  see  how  that  can  be 
defended,  seeing  it  has  taken  away  the  br6ad  of  the  poor  Highland 
watermen  with  their  barrels,  which  puts  in  my  mind  Echan  Mack- 
n^en  Phaddrick  which  has  lost  his  wife,  but  gave  her  decent  inter- 
ment, as  well  he  might,  being  in  the  watermen's  boxr  We  Were 
all  very  merry  and  well  to  live,  four-and-twenty  countrymen  of  us, 
besides  women  and  childer^  which,  I  hope,  was  no  harm,  seeing 
the  woman  had  lived  to  a  good  auld  age,  and  had  a  namely  ftmeral 
for  a  commoner ;  twenty  rounds  before  1  lost  count,  and  cheese  and 
bread  in  abundance.  My  lord  enjoys  but  b^d  health  in  the  main, 
being  much  troubled  with  the  gout,  which,  however,  he  bears  like 
a  Christian  and  a  nobleman,  seeing  it  has  always  been  iii  the  fa- 
mily. He  rides  Fingal  every  day,  who  looks  well  upon  it,  though 
that  is  more  than  I  can  say  for  poor  Luath — having  come  off  with 
the  worst  in  a  battle  with  the  low  country  dogs,  which  was  scarcely 
civil  in  them  too^  seeing  Luath  was  a  stranger.  So  no  more  at  this 
present  writing,  but  remains,  dear  Morag,  your  faithful  fellow-ser- 
vant till  death,  Donald  Macallan. 

"  P.  S.  The  whisky  (fCthe  low  country  is  no  more  to  be  compared 
to  our  own  than  ditch  water.  Mr.  Angis  advises  me  to  make  it  into 
punch,  to  see  if  I  would  like  it  better ;  but  not  agreeing  with  it  any 
way  but  plain,  I  hope  you  will  make  some  of  the  tenants  give  the 
big  greybeard  a  cast  the  length  of  Inverness.  *  Care  of  Donald 
Fletcher,  skipper  of  the  good  ship  the  Caledonia,'  who  will  bring 
it  to  this.  Donald  Macallan.'* 


MISCELLANIES. 

Art.  XV.  Rules  of  Life,  uith  Reflections  on  the  Manners  and 
Dispositions  of  Mankind,  12iiio.  8s.  pp.  256\  Longman. 
1814. 

Olid  thousand  and  oii«.  ililes  and  reflections  on  the  aianner 
and  dispositions  of  mankind,  one  apiece  for  each  Arabian  Nighty 
to  which  they  might  Serve  as  apjposite  moitoes.  The  maxims 
infith  which  this  little  vohiiiie  abounds,  are  .liowever,  th^  work 
of  no  common  hand;  they  are  the  j^roduction  of  a  kefen  observa* 
tion  and  Warm  heart ;  and  thougli  they  animadvert  with  ^pme 
severity  upon  the  vice  and  follies  of  mankind^  there  is  still  a  be- 
nevolence which  occasionally  refreshes  us.  Many  a  man  tnajr 
be  the  better,  no  man^can  be  tbe  worse  for  their  perusal :  at 
iifues  ihere  is  a  cousiderable  vein  of  originality  which  intermixes 
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itself  with  observations  more  tnte^  but  not  on  that  accoiint  tbe 
less  useful.  Being  detached  and  unconnected  in  its  parts  the 
book  may  ever  be  resorted  to  as  an  amusing  and  an  instructive 
companion  for  the  shortest  'w^9V2lU — We  will  give  our  readers 
^n  extract  at  rapdom. 
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628.  Raillery  is  no  longer  agreeable  than  while  the  whole 
company  is  pleased  with  it,  and  more  especially  the  peison  rallied* 

"  62D.  The  celebrity  of  many  inventions  and  discoveries  de» 
pends  more  on, the  ^omp  with  which  they  have  been  announced, 
or  the  §9crecy  with  which  they  have  been  preserved,  than  on  any 
intrinsic  value  in  themselves, 

**  630,  If  a  gentleman  pretends  an  attachment  to  a  lady,  and 
i^t  the  same  i[me  endeavours  to  shake  her  religious  principles,  be 
ILssured  he  is  either  a  fool,  or  has  designs  which  he  dare9  not 
Oivow. 

"631.  The  desire  which  every  man  feels  of  being  remembered 
^nd  lamented,  must  often  be  mortified  when  he  perceives  how  little 
concern  is  caused  by  the  death  even  of  those  who  have  passed  their 
lives  with  public  honours,  and  been  distinguished  by  the  most  ex* 
(raordinary  performances. 

**  632.  The  measure  of  justice  prescribed  to  us  !n  our  transac- 
tions  with  others  is  short,  but  remarkably  clear  and  comprehensive: 
Whatever  ye  voould  that  men  should  do  vnto  you^  ^ven  so  dq  ye  unt^ 
themJ'    P,  158, 

If  we  try  even  chance  again  we  shall  find  the  same  mixtiira 
of  material ;  there  is  more  acutencss  perhaps  in  the  following 
pbservations^  than  those  which  we  have  first  extracted. 

^*  191,  Those  who  are  themselves  incapable  of  great  crimes, 
^e  not  Tef4iy  to  suspect  others  of  them. 

"  192,  ^  Flattery  is  a  sort  of  base  coin,  which  knavery  is  always 
ready  to  give  and  vanity  willing  to  accept;  to  ascertain  its  value 
try  to  return  it  in  the  way  it  came, 

^<  198.  Whep  our  friepds  deceive  us,  though  we  have  a  rjght 
to  be  indifferent  to  their  professions  of  friendship,  we  ought  always 
to  retain  a  sensibility  for  their,  misfortunes.  However  we  may 
think  we  can  justify  ourselves  for  acting  otherwise,  yet  if  we  do  the 
world  will  never  forgive  us, 

«<  194.  Marrying  a  man  you  dislike,  in  hopes  of  loving  him 
af^rwards,  is  like  putting  to  sea  in  a  storm  in  the  hopes  of 
fair  weather, 

<«  195-  He  wbq  believes  he  can  do  without  the  world,  deceives 
himself  PQUch ;  but  he  who  fanci^^  the  world  cannot  do  without 
)ijm,  is  stil)  more  mistaken. 

"  196,  It  id  with  our  professions  as  with  other  clothes;  a  man 
feels  equally  uneomfortable,  and  appears  equally  ridiculous,  whe** 
ther  hf  be  top  biff  or  tPQ  Uttle  for  hia  o%e,    Clothes,  hpwever, 
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can  be  made  for  us;  but  professions  being  ready  made,  we  should 
choose  such  as  fit  us  best. 

"  197.  Some  people  are  so  perpetually  disguised  to  others,  that 
they  at  last  forget  they  have  a  real  character. 

"  198.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  great  abilities,  we  must  also  know 
how  to  make  use  of  them ;  men  are  often  possessed  of  powers  sut- 
'ficient  to  have  raised  ^them  to  the  highest  rank,  had  they  not^ 
through  precipitation  or  self-conceit,  quiUed  the  usual  track. 

**  199.  To  hear  patiently,  and  answer  precisely,  are  the  great 
perfections  of  conversation.'*     P.  48. 

'  From  the  specimens  which  we  have  given  of  this  little  volume^ 
there  is  much  in  its  contents  by  which  courtesy  may  be  increasedi 
aukwardtiesfl  relieved^  and  affectation  repressed. 

Art.  XVI.  The  Principle  of  the  English  Poor  Laws  ilhstraU 
ed  from  the  Evidence  given  by  the  Scottish  Proprietors  be^ 
fore  the  Corn  Committee.  By  J.  Weylund,  Svo.  3s.  Gd. 
84  pp.     Hatcbard.    1814. 

The  important  subject  of  the  Poor  Laws  has  been  studied 
with  much  industry  and  perseverance  by  JVJr.  Weyland^  and  the 
result  of  his  observations  do  much  credit  both  to  his  ingenuity  and 
to  his  feelings.  The  comparative  state  of  the  labourmg  poor,  and 
of  the  laws  which  regulate  their  support^  both  in  England  and 
Scotland^  is  well  drawn.  The  following  extract  will  be  the  best 
recommendatioQ  of  the  whole  of  this  pamphlet  to  our  various 
readers. 

"  I  cannot  help  considering  this  result  to  be  as  fair  in  theory  as 
it  is  inevitable  in  practical  operation  in  a  free  country :  and  it  ap- 
pears to  be  no  less  tyrannical  than  impolitic  in  the  government^  or 
the  proprietors  of  a  country,  either  to  attempt  to  counteract  its  ef- 
fects, by  depressing  the  real  wages  of  labour  by  positive  enact* 
ment — or  to  avail  themselves  of  the  increased  wants  of  the  labourer 
in  unfavourable  times,  by  obliging  him  to  labour  for  their  supply 
beyond  the  fair  degree  which  bis  bodily  strength  will  bear  with* 
out  ultimate  injury;  or  for  a  smaller  sum  than  is  sufficient  to  supply 
his  reasonable  wants,  as  they  have  been  just  estimated.  A  machine 
overstrained  will  the  sooner  wear  out  and  be  cast  a»ide.  But  a  man 
worn  out  is  not  so  easily  disposed  of,  at  least  in  a  free  and  Chris« 
tian  country ;  for  he  must  be  supported  by  the  rest  of  the  communi* 
ty  without  any  further  profitable  return  from  himself.- 
.  "  It  is,  therefore,  with  some  indignation  at  the  want  of  feeling,  and 
some  contempt  for  the  want  of  policy  exhibited,  that  I  have  noti« 
ced  the  approbation  bestowed  upon  the  ceconomical  eifocts  of  ths 
low  and  fluctuating  wages  which  are  stated  in  the  evidence  to  ob<« 
tain  in  Scotland,  where  rents  it  is  well  known,  are  extraordinarily 
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high.  It  appears  te  meet  with  the  singular  i^robation  ofsome  po- 
litical oeconomistSy  thait  inMear  years  a  Scottish  workman,  *  find- 
ing himself  deprived  of  his  usual  enjoyments,  is  naturally  excited 
to  greater  industry,  and  is  desirous  of  working  extra  hours  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  those  comforts  to  which  he  hfts  been  accus- 
tomed ;  because  this  disposition/  it  is  said,  ^must  naturaliy  increase^ 
the  supply  of  labour  in  the  market/  But  have  these  gentlemen 
considerea  the  ultimate  sacrifice  by  which  this  additional  supply  is 
obtained?  That  it  is,  1st,  by  forcing  exertion  f^rom  one  part  of 
the  labouring  poor  at  that  period  when  the  human  frame  is 
least  capable  of  affording  it,  viz.  when  the  mind  and  body  are  equals 
)y  lowered  by  peisonal  distress,  and  the  penury  of  a  dependent  fami- 
ly ;-«-and,  2dly,  by  aggravating  the  misery  of  the  remainder  by  de«- 
priving  them  of  employment  just  when  tliey  most  want  it?  But  let 
us  refer  to  the  evidence  itself.  One  of  the  witnesses,  the  Earl  of 
Mansfield,  being  questioned  concerning  the  relative  prices  of  work 
done  by  the  piece  in  Scotland>when  grain  has  been  dear  and  when 
It  has  been  cheap,  answers,  *  In  the  year  1813  I  contracted  with 
a  man  to  build  some  rods  of  masonry-work,  and  the  workman  in- 
formed me,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  hardness  of  the  iimeSy  he 
executed  that  work  at  a  Imoer  rate  than  he  would  have  executed 
it  in  years  when  the  price  of  grain  was  lower.' 
**  Another  witness,  Patrick  Milne,  Esq.  M.  P.  states, 
-•*  1st,  *'I  fiave  always  considered,  that  when  grain  and  other  provi- 
sions rose,  both  manufacturing  and  agricultural  Idhour  Jeli.  C>n  the 
contrary,  when  provisions  and  grain  fell,  man ufacturingand  agricul- 
tural labour  rose.  The- rea^n  is  obvious.  Supponng  there  are  in 
any  one  parish  100  labourers,  who  are  able  to  do  the  work  of  that 
parish  ;  if  provisions  rise,  those  labourers  will  do  double  %vork .-  of 
course,  there  being  only  a  certain  demand  for  labour,  the  labour 
falls.' 

'  "  2dly.  Bemg  further  questioned,  the  same  witness  states,  tliat, 
under  these  circumstances,  the  labourer  *  vert/  often  does  too  mtich 
tvorkf  and  toorks  beyond  his  strength  when  grain  is  very  high.  At 
other  times  he  is  idle  when  grain  is  low.' 

"  Sdly.  The  witness  further  states,  that  in  a  dear3rear  his  bailiff 
i^quested  permission  to  have  some  particular  work  executed  then^ 
i^ther  than  at  aifiy  other  time ;  because  he  could  do  it  so  much 
cheaper,  a  great  many  labourers  being  idle  from  having  Httfe 
hoork  in  consequence  of  those  who  xoere  employed  doing  doMe 
kisork^  *  I  desired  him,'  says  the  witness,  *  to  go  on  with  that  la- 
bour likewise ;  and  he  actually  contracted  for  very  large  ditches 
at  SIXPENCE  AN  ELL,  which  I  do  not  think  I  could  now  do  xmdet 
from  a  SHILLING  to  EIGHTEEN  PENCK,  in  cousequeuce  of  the  fall 
of  provisions.'- 

•  **  4»thly.  Being  asked.  Did  vou  ever  know  an  instance  in  Scot- 
land where,  wages  remaining  low,  and  the  price  of  bread  rising, 
relief  in  that  case  was  givto  to  labourers  who  were  c^pnMe  of 
working  ?  The  witiiess  answers^  *  No  i  J  never  did,* 

'    ^  «  Being 
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"  Bang  again  asked,  Do  youreeoUect  an  instance  in  Scotland  of 
general  parochial  relief  being  ever  given  to  the  poor  In  conse- 
quence of  the  high  price  of  provisions  ?  he  answers,  *  Nv,  I  do 
not.  In  the  towns,  m  times  of  scarcity,  we  have  soup  kitchens, 
which  have  been  maintained  by  private  subscription** 

Now,  in  the  first  of  these  answers,  vfe  have  the  fact  stated,  that 
when  the  labourer  is  least  capal^  of  extra  work,  he  is  ground 
down  by  a  forced  exertion  of  doyiU  toork. 

**  In  the  second,  ve  have  one  extremely  natural  consequence, 
that  he  does  too  much  work,  or  works  beyond  his  strength. 

**  In  the  third  place,  we  have  another  result  equally  natural, 
and  almost  equally  huiBaae  and  profitable  to  society,  vi&tfa^tdife 
double  toork  and  exhaustion  of  one  portion  of  the  labeurenp{>y  ex*- 
cessive  exertion,  tends  to  exhaust  the  other  portion  by  actual 
want  of  food,  in  consequence  of  their  having  little  toork  to  dc^  at 
a  time  when  a  very  great  deal  of  work  is  absolutely  necessary 
(under  the  system  detafled),  even  to  enable  them  to  provide  a  scanty 
supply  of  necessaries  for  their  families  ;  for, 

**  4th,  and  lastly.  We  find  that  relief  is  never  given  to  labourers 
who  are  capable  of  working,  however  incapable  they  may  foe  of 
finding  work,  however  low  the  rate  of  wages,  however  scanty  the 
means  of  employment,  and  however  high  the  price  of  provi^ 
•ions.**    P.  89. 


Aet.  XVII.  New  Mathematical  Tables.  Bj/  Peter  Barhp, 
oj' the  Royal  Milit<Lry  Academy.  Bvo.  ppu  336.  18s.  Rch 
binson.     18 14. 

This  is  a  work  of  infinite  labour,  and  is  executed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  invaluable  to  those  who  are  employed  in  any 
8ort  of  calculation.  After  some  very  good  remarks  upon  the 
construction,  application  and  use  of  the  several  tables,  we  come 
to  the  first,  which  gives  the  factor  Square,  Cube  Square  Root, 
Cube  Root,  and  reciprocals  of  every  number  from  1  to  lOOO^ 
arranged  in  one  point  of  view  in  the  following  manner. 

•'  Ktimb.  j  Factor  ]  Sqirars  1   Cube  |  ISqnare  "Root  I  Cube  Root  |  Keciprocal 
SI      j    S.T     I     44t     I  91^1    I    4.64^5757    |  3.7589243  |  •047619045 

'  The  second  table  contains  the  first  ten  powers  of  all  nuoibert 
from  1  X6  100.  The  thiid  contains  the  4lh  and  5th  powerii  of 
ail  number^  from  100  to  1000. 

The  fourth  table  is  calculated  for  the  solution  of  the  irre* 
ducible  case  in  Cubic  Equations,  and  contains  the  vftlue  of  the 
expression  v*—V»  for  ie»ery  vahie  of  y  froiii  1  t<>  1.1549. 

The  fifttt  taoie  eoniiiins  all  thf>  prime  numbers  from  I  to 
too  195.  The  sixth  gives  the  hyperbolic  Logarithms  of  aQ 
lumbers  from  1  to  lO^QOO.  In  the  seventh  we  find  the  reduction 

S  -  of 
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of  certain  differential  co-efficients  to  decinial^^  which  Is  taken 
entirely  from  Vega's  Matbeii)9tical  tables,  fn  the  eighth  are 
y^xiow^  formulr^  relating  to  doctrines  of  Equations,  series,  flux- 
ions, fluents,  8jCc.  &c.  Th^  ninth  gives  us  the  various  weightjt 
and  measures  of  different  nations,  with  all  their  reductions  and 
comparisons  with  those  of  the  English.  In  the  tenth  is  an 
accurate  account  ipf  the  specific  gravity  of  most  of  the  sub* 
litances  in  nature  >|rith  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Of  so  laborious  and  usefii)  9  work  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
^eak  in  terms  of  sufficiei^t  commendation.  Mr.  BarlOw  has 
lireely  pointed  out  the  sources  from  which  many  parts  of  the 
volume  are  derived,  and  has  acquainted  us  with  the  principles  of 
bis  calculations  in  those  portions  which  are  more  properly  his 
own.  But  whether  copied  or  original  tlie  publication  will 
prove  of  the  hi^est  utility,  and  we  trust  that  the  sale  of  it  will 
in  some  mea9ure  compensate  for  the  immense  paiiis  which  must 
have  been  expended  in  the  collection^  calculation^  and  correction 
•  of  so  much  important  matter. 

Art.  XVIII.    Letters  from  Albion  to  a  Friend  on  the  Confix 
nent.  2  vols.    12mo.    14s.    Gale,  Curtis  and  Fenner.    18 14." 

These  letters  are  supposed  to  be  written  from  a  person  residing 
in  England  to  his  friend  on  the  Continent  during  1810,  and  the 
three  following  years.  They  contain  rapid  sketches  of  the  nK>st 
remarkable  scenery  both  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  general 
descriptions  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns.  Though  the 
remarks  are  neither  new  nor  recondite,  they  are  sufficiently 
ainusing  to  enliven  a  tedious  hour :  and  these  two  little  volumes 
vil!  prove  very  pretty  post  chaise  companions  to  one  who  is  trar* 
tfelliiig  for  pleasure  in  a  summer  excursion. 

The  following  description  of  the  iron  works  of  Lemington 
'iv3l  give  the  reader  a  fair  idea  of  the  whole. 

^  Four  miles  from  Newcastle,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tyne, 
are  situated  the  iron*works. of  Lemington,  where  the  ore  i#  melted, 
cast  into  pigs,  and  the  iron  worked  into  a^y  sh^pe  wanted*  You 
should  only  see  the  enormous  bellows,  with  an  oriBce  like  the 
largest  cannon's,  roaring  its  breath  into  a  glowing  furnace  where 
the  ore  is  brought  to  fusion,  and  then  moulded  into  pigs.  This  is 
410  image  of  hejl,  as  St«  Augustine  represents  it,  and  1  assure  you 
not  without  cause. 

'^  A  second  partition  c<mtains  ovens  and  crucibles  for  melting 
((mailer  quantities  of  metal  and  casting  them  into  any  form  ordered. 
^  third  is  provided  with  similar  ovens,  which  blaze  with  eternal 
lires.  It  h£^  beisides  an  enormous  anvil,  which  is.  worked  by  a 
Steam-engine,  a^  the  grand  bellows  and  aU  the  other  machines  are, 

where 
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Where  immense  lumps  of  iron,  as  red-hot  as  they  come  from  th^ 
'furnace,  are  hammered  and  beaten  into  any  shape  required.  Thers 
are  also  two  round  machines  of  cast-iron,  ever  revolving  on  their 
axis  like  a  turner*s  wheel,  but  in  a  horizontal  position,  where  iron 
bars  and  rods  of  any  size  are  made.  This  is  effected  by  thrusting 
the  shapeless  red-hot  mass  between  the  largest  aperture  of  the 
wheels,  which  squeeze  and  lengthen  it  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be 
passed  through  the  second,  and  gradually  third,  fourth»  and  fifth 
aperture,  according  to  the  thickness  desired. 

^  The  furnaces  are  heated  with  coke,  made  from  cofil*dii8l| 
which  is  raked  asunder  when  baked  together.  ' 
,  **  The  director  of  these  works  told  mc  that  their  iron,  in  vSpite 
^f  all  contrivances,  cannot  acquire  the  ductility  of  the  Swedish,  on 
account  of  the  want  of  charcoal,  which  contains  a  greater  quan<« 
tity  of  carbonic  acid,  productive  of  that  property  so  much  esteemed 
in  iro^," 

We  must  remark,  however,  that  the  information  conveyed  in 
these  letters,  is  often  spoilt*  by  a  pert  vulgarity  both  of  observa-^ 
tion  and  style,  which  we  are  sorry  to  see  extended  in  some  in- 
stances towards  principle  also,  as  in  the  remarks  on  the  opposi- 
tion  made  to  Mr.  Lancaster's  system  of  education. 

ARt-  XIX.  A  Gazetteer  of  the  most  remarkable  Places  in  the 
World,  ike.  S^c.  By  Thomas  Bourn.  8to.  96<3pp. .«  I8s. 
bound.    Mawman.     181d« 

We  are  pleased  to  find  that  this  useful  publication  has.ar* 
rived  at  a  second  edition.  It  is  not  a  dry  list  of  names  only^ 
but  it  reminds  the  reader  of  the  principal  events  which  have 
happened  in  the  several  places,  and  of  the  distinguished  cha* 
.  racters  to  which  they  have  given  birth.  It  is  also .  particularly 
useful,  as  it  refers  the  reader  for  further  information  to  other 
and  larg^  works,  which  in  a  publication  of  this  kind  has  hitherto 
been  nnusual.  A  useful  table  of  longitude  and  latitude  is  added 
in  the  Appendix. 

Art.  XX.    Classical  English  Letter  Writer,  or  Epistolary  Se^ 
lections*     12mo*    862  pp.    4s.  6d.     Longman.     1815. 

This  is  not  conducted  upon  the  plan  of  the  ancient  ready 
letter-writers,  containing  blank  forms  for  letters  of  condolence, 
respect,  love,  &c.  with  blanks  for  the  names  of  .the  personages 
concerned ;  but  it  is  a  publication  containing,  in  a  cheap  aad 
useful  form,  the  letters  of  our  most  celebrated  English  classics, 
upon  various  4>ccasions.  The  names  of  Gray,  Swift,  Pope, 
Warburton,   Johiv^op^    D.  Home,    I^rd  Chatham,     Sir  W; 

Templei 
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Teoiplej  are  suiCcient  to  recomtneDd  wy  pitbliciitimi  of  tbis 
nature.  We  are  happy  to  say  that  the  arrangement  is  good,  and 
the  selection  unexceptiooable,  nor  b  there  scarcely'  one  letter 
in  this  numerous  collection  which  we  tould  wish  to  see  omitted, 
as  either  vitiating  the  taste,  er  undermining  the  principles  o^ 
youth.  The  volume  therefore  meets  ^ith  oiir  decided  appro* 
bation* 

AttT.  XXI,  TIte  Miscellaneous  Papers  of  John  Smeaton,  Civil 
Engineer,  Sfc.  F.R.S*     Comprising  hit  Cofinnunications  to 

'  the  Royal  Societj/.  Printed,  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions:  fonning  a  Fourth  Volume  to  kis  Reports.      /I- 

'    lustrated  mth  Plates.    4to.    208  pp.    Longman.     IS  14. 

The  papers  here  collected  together  include  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Smeaton's  communications  to  the  Royal  Society.  The  pfaiio- 
sopfaer,  the  builder,  and  the  niecljanist  will  hail  tliis  work  as 
a  most  curious  aud  interesting  publicatiou.  Mr.  Smeatoa  is  a 
man  whose  name  and  reputation  stand  most  deservedly  high  in 
the  annals  of  science ;  aud  tliis  volume  will  in  uo  small  degree 
add  to  his  fame.  Tliere  is  an  admirable  paper  upon  overshot 
wheels^  from  which  we  shall  give  the  following  extract : . 

In  th«  fonnar  port  of  this  essay,  we  have  considered  the  impulse 
of  a  confined  stream,  acting  on  Undershot  IVlUels*  Wenow-pro- 
ceed  to  examine  tlie  power  and  application  of  water,  when  acting 
bfit^giremt^  on  (herskot  Wheels. 

In  reasoning  without  experiment,  one  might  be  led  to  imagine^ 
that  however  di6ferent  the  mode  of  application  is,  yet,  that  when* 
ever  the  same  <pjumtity  of  water  descends  through  the  same  per« 
pendicular  space^  that  the  natural  effective  power  would  be  e<|ual ; 
supposing  the  machinery  free  from  friction,  equally  calculated  to 
receive  the  full  effect  of  the  power,  and  to  make  the  most  of  it :  for 
if  we  suppose  the  height  of  a  column  of  water  to  be  30  inches,  and 
resting  upon  a  base  or  aperture  of  one  inch  square,  every  cubic  inch 
of  water  that  departs  therefrom  will  acquire  the'  same  velocity,  or 
momentum^  from  the  uniform  pressure  of  30  cubic  inches  above  it, 
diat  one  Cubic  inch  let  fail  from  the  top  will  acquire  in  falling  down 
to  the  level  of  the  aperture  ;  viz.  such  a  velocity  as,  in.  a  contrary 
direction,  would  carry  it  to  thelevfel  from  whence  it  fell  * ;  one 
wotdd  therefore  suppose,  that  a  cubic  inch  of  water,  let  fall  through 
a  space  of  30  inches,  and  there  inipinging  upon  another  bcxiy, 
would  be  be  capable  of  producing  an  equal  e£Eect  by  collision,  as  if 


*  ^  This  a  consequence  of  the  rising  of  jets  to  the  height  of  their 
reservoirs  nearly.'* 

^  •*  . 
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the  same  fcubic  inch  had  descended  dirough  the  same  space  with  a 
slower  motion,  and  produced  its  effects  grftdually :  for  in  both  cas^ 
gravity  acta  upon  fia  equal  quantity  oi'  matter,  through  an  equal 
space  *;  and  consequently,  that  whatever  was  the  ratio  oelwceii  thci 
power  axid  effect  in  undershot  wheels^  the  same  would  obtain  in  over« 
$h0t»  and  indeed  in  all  others :  yet»  however  conclusive  this  reason-* 
ing  may  seem,  it  will  appear,  iu  tho  course  of  the  fbUowing  deduce 
tians^  that  the  effect  of  the  gravity  of  deacendii^  bodies  Is  very 
different  frost  the  effect  of  a  stroice  of  soch  as  are  non  elastic^  tkottgh 
generated  by  an  equal  mechanical  power.**    P.  44f. 
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*  *^  Graniy^  it  it  Utie,  acts  aloBger  space  of  tuae  upon  the  body 
that  descends  slowly  thao  upon  that  which  falls  quickly ;  but  thiit 
cannot  occasion  the  diiferenceia  the  elect :  for  an  elastic  body  fal- 
iing  thrnugh  Ihe  i^ame  spa^e  in  tjhe  sa^ne  tzxpe^  will,  by  collision  upon 
another  dastic  body,  rebound  nearly  t9  the  height  from  whicb 
it  fell  ?  Qr»  bjr  eoDHntHkicatiDgity  metion,  cause  aa  e^ual  one  to 
ascend  te  the  same  height.'' 
^   ..  Th« 
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works at   ••••••••••••••-••••  666> 

Lewis  the  XVIlTth.  rights  of  ••••  163 

Liberality,  specious,  erroneous  opi- 
nions resulting  from 494 

light  readiuf ,  present  taste  for  •  •  XT6 

Lilly,  a  worthless  author 280 

literary  intelligtoce  •  •  112, 224, 336, 

448*560,671 
London,  Bp.  of,  high  responsibility 

of  his  oroce ••.....      i 

,  looked  up  to  by  the 

,  English  Clergy t 

Lord  of  the  Isles,  analysis  of  •  •  •  •   131 

,  animated  speech 
of  the  Abbot,  in  the     .^  ......  •  137 

Lottery,  calculations  on  the    •  •  •  •  320 


M. 


J. 


Jutropha,  curious  effect  of  the  milk 

ofthe    •*••   151 

Jcphthah,  extract  from  the  pioem  of    96^ 
Jesuits,  danget  of  the  revival  of 

the vv  ^^^ 

Jioumej,  fine  poetical  description 

pfa 374 

Julian,  caunt,  character  of 380 

— ,  death  of 38£^ 

Justification,  Dr.  Marsh  on. 499 

Juvenal,  numerous  translations  of  418 
i  I  specimens  of  Dr.  Bad- 

ham's  translation  of  •  •  421, 424,  425 


K. 


Knran,  extract  from  the 


633 


L. 


Labour,  distinction  between  pro-- 
'  ^uctive  and  unproductive  •  •  •  •  1^8. 
Lake  poets,  defence  of  the  •  •  •  • » •  37i 


Magpies  can  count  three    ••••••  481 

ManioRd  all  descended  from  one 

man  •«..•.•••••. 293 

Marlow,  high  merit  of 280 

,  fine  passage  from 281 

'      ,  killed  by  Ben.  Jonson  •  •  291 
Marsh,  Dr.  his  examina^Qn  of  the 
Churches  of  England  and  Rome, 

a  valuable  work 496 

— — -,  excels  in  discussion  • .  512 

Marston,  quotation  from •  •  282 

Maskers  of  Moorfields,  witty  ex- 
tracts from  the •  •  •   636-7 

Massinger,  Mr.  GifiTord's,  excel- 
lent    ...• 279 

Maynooth  college,  improper  doc- 
trine taught  at  — 51(> 

Medical  writers,  bad  taste  of  •  •  •  •     70 
Men,  difierent  varieties  of  colour 


m 


-  294 
>.405 


Merrilies,  Meg,  description  of,  400, 

■  1^  '      ,  song  of  • .  •  •  400,  406 

I  ,  denunciation  by  * .  403 

Metastasio,  observations  on  •  •  *  •  •  •  328 

Migration,  progress  of •  •  •  •  298 

Milton,  translation  pi  part  of  an 

elegy  of  • 99 

Moon,  the  rising  of  the,  poetically 

described  ..•...••.#...•. . . .  ^ 
Morning  Salutation,  a  poem  •  •  •  •  98 
Mose  Apposed  to  be  Moscow  •  •  227 
Mosarti  beamy  ofthe  music  of  •  •  82^ 

Natiowl) 
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N. 


PAOB 

Kattoual  Bebtf  object  of  creating 

a   41 

Kature*  scenes  of,  effect  of 840 

,   state  of,   true  scriptural 

meaning  of  ••••••••••.••••♦  340 

New  Testament,  Unitarian  Version 

censared  ..••••••  fi41 

Kou  Residence,  Bisbop  of  Lon« 

don's  remarks  on  • •       S 

Novels   wantonly    attack    indivU 

duals* •••• 659 

Novel  Writer,  what  be  should  be  208 

a 

Opera*  observations  on  the  ••••••  337 

Ociginai  Sin,  influence  of    ••••••  345 


EX. 

Priestley,  Dr.  repeatedly  changed 

bis  religious  principles    •••••i>  63&^.  ^ 
Produce,,  raw,  cai^s  of  the  high     .•  > 

priceof 39S 

Property  Tax,    propriety  of  rtr 

pealing  the ....••     45 " 

■     ,  generally  disliked  1<5I^ 
I         ,  advantages  of  the  171, 

Prophetical  interpr«*tation»  ^mri-*  '  ■ 

ency  of,  censured    ...•.%..••  650^ 
Prophets,  political»  sore  of  hearers  2  lT[  ' 
Palpit  eloquenceir  what  it  shoul'ii 
be is. 

■» 
It 


p. 


Palestme,  Mr.  Heber's*  quotation 

from  • « • ^  •  * •  •  •  •  607 

Parous,  censure  of,    by  Bishop 

Bull 542 

Ptothenon,  description  of  the  •  • « •  613 
Passamaquoddy  Bay,  importance 

of  islands  in  •••»••••••••••••     33 

Pastor's  thanksgiving,  poetical  ••  464 
Paul,  St.  character<»f,  vindicated 

fromMrrFaber  51t9, 

pepper  plant,  mode  of  cultivating 

the    ••*'••• ^»  15^ 

Perceval,  BIr.  on  the  Spanish  war  ^ti, 
Petrarch,  merits  and  defects  of  •  •  ff5 
Aiitosopliy,  experimental,  benefit 

of ••.  4X1 

Piran,  parish  of,  account  of  the  •  •     28 
Poets,  some  of  the  mbdetn,  ace.me- 

'  taphysical ^  •  •  •  -  •  ■  -4.49. 

■  ,  popular,  the  sport  of  caprice  180 
Pbor,  education  of  the,  suggestions 

on •«  •  •  4«9 

«— —  man,  poetical  description  of 

the  feelings  of  a 458 

Population,   increased,    the    real 

cause  of  sqircity  •.••••••••••     48. 

Prejadice  not  easily  dismissed  ••  '  46 
Pressure  applied  to  iiidoient  ul- 
cere   .....•-.;...  '75 

r 


llanz  des  Vaches,  merit  of  the  •  •  Z^% 
I  ■'  ■■,    spe(;imen8    of 

the ibid. 

,  effects  of   ••••  244 

B>eadingt,  strange  new    445 

I^egeneration',  errors  of  Mr.  Faber 

respecting    534 

>■  — y  Dr.  Lanrence  on  •  •  549, 

Bent,  definition  of 387 

'    wK,  mistaken  notion  of 390 

>  laws  M  hich  govern  the  jise 

imdfallof 3^ 

B«surrection  of  Christ^  Bp.  Hors- 

le^  on  the.  ••••••.••••  • 565' 

Reviewers,  what  is  expected  from    ^^ 
.    ■    J     ■  ■>  often  puzzled  by   au- 
thors   •  •  •  • 9^ 

m  — ,  toils  of,   and  advan- 
tages resulting  from.*  •••...,..'  449^ 
B^ynolds,  Bp.  his  doctrine   not 

that  of  the' Church «  5^9* 

Rhineff  passage  of,  by  Moreau  •  •  104 
Rhymers,  prodigious  encrease  of*  •  30  f 

Rigors^  account  of  ••,••. 0  ^73 

Rockets,  clause  of  the  ascent  of  •  •  414 
Roderick,  the  last  of  the  Goths, 
analysb  of  •••••••••»•  •••*«.  '356 

I  M  ,'in" battle,-  -poetical   do:  '- 

description  of • •  •  ibid^ 

*,  before  the  cross 357 

■■■  ,  dharactct  of  •'•  ..•'•••••  364 
ill-,  disappearance  of  •  •'•  • « •  3{r8 
Ros,  supposed  to  be  Russia*  •  •  ^^  •  ^2T 
Rales -df life   •••••••«••••••••  66% 

Sa^tb. 

7  -      "         . 
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Sabbatit  «©i  dfcmed  holy  by  5fr. 

Iklih^ro   •. '..,..   est 

3»nd,  ravages  of,  in  Cornwall*  •  •  •     i27 

^drifield,  storjf  of    208 

^euce  Dot  to  be  made  an  arause> 

moit V 409 

Scon,  Walter*  linei  in  an  Album 

by 100 

*<  ■    -f  prolognc  by  •  •  *  •  •  •   101 

■ -» itory  of  bis  Lady  of 

thcUke •/•••;  1^1 

'  t  defect*  of  ha  rersi- 

f  cation 142 

Scriptum,   necessity    of  general 

rules  for  tnterpretating  the  •  •  •  •  S.S5 
■                 require  explanation  •  •  266 
'               »  right  mode  ot  interpret- 
ing the .• ^  j5a 

Scrophulous  swellings,  on  the  treat* 

roent  of ^     71 

Scull,  gradual  formation  of  the  *  •  469 
Semple,  Mr.  account  of  the  iiiipri- 

tonrnt-nt  of    ••••,•••  315 

Sensible  Conrcrsion,  doctrine  of, 

not  scripiurul    527 

Sermons,  ckssification  and  charac- 
ter of    59 

,  much  in  request •  •  •   176 

Silver  pulverized  by  a  tiuid. ..  •••   151 

fimile,  a  beautiful  • 3B1 

Sinking  Fund,  schemes  of  modify-     . 
ittg  ih^ 39 

,  may  be  too  much  in- 
creased  '•..... 43 

^iriugaiii,  pagoda  of 155 

Smith,  Adam,  ten  years  on  Lis  ^reat 
work » ,  12i 

Sociuians  patrotiize  the  Bible  So- 
ciety-      599 

Sonnat,  Mr.  Lofft's  pautgyric  on 
the' 56,1 

»  >  nature  of  f fte 'Jtt-h 

■  '  ■  ■  ,  -fanciful  musical  analogy 

»^*ftbe |?65 

■>   ■•■■■  »  quoted,  208,   269,  270,  272. 

274,  27^,  277.  3^) 
SauHiey,  Mr.  praise  of. . . ...  354 

■  ■  *,  an  tidtuiraMc  d«'picter  of 

sctncry 355 

I* "     I    -4  deituentes  Jieniala    cha- 

ract<*r  excrilefttiy 369 

South  Sea  Inlands,  hqw  peopled.  •  U9Jjf 
^;panish  war,  Lord  CireuviUe  on  the  218 
"  '  ..*?''. z-"^'''  r«<'«*vaIoo  the  2^0 
"    '  t". . .    ^^Vt     Wiiithreud    on       • 

tha....... ......,,..,.  518 

Speciiiien,  odd  ^ea  of  a 22 

Stanj^as  Mnirtn  at  midn|«^ht 655 

%Xntm  Wif/k^t  m$9<mnt  9t  t^c -.  • . .   41 1 

« 
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rAos 
Strathaird,  description  of  the  grotto 

o( 146 

St>  le,  on  propriety  of 26 1 

Swiss  Music,  an  excellent  subject  2$9 
— •-,  character  of  the*  •  •  •  246 
bybiUiue  oracles,  Cicero's  conduct 

reapccliug  the  • •••...  563 

T. 

Taxation,  when  not  oppres»iyf  *  ■  4:2 
Taxes,  indirect,  prejudicial  eifects 

of 173 

Ta\  lor,  Jeremy,  excellence  and  de- 
tects of  the  sermoMs  of )76 

Temperature,  regulated,  not  a  re- 
medy for  consumption •  554 

Test  liiws,  necessity  of 79 

Thought,  on  freedom  of  ...••*•  •     68 

Time,  Sonnet  on • 2O8 

TobI,  said  to  be  Tobolski 227 

Tolverne,  manor  of,  account  of  tlie  27 
Tongueless    persons    capable     of 

speech 48% 

Tradition,  Dr.  Marsh  on* «...*. .  501 
Tyroirse,  dreadful  slaughter  made 

by  the •  * 383 

Tythes,  compulsory  commutution 

of,  improper « II5 

— — ,  pretended  eflrct  of   •  •  • .   118 
,  impolicy    of  commuting, 

for  landed  property ibid, 

,  right  oi  the  (Jhurcb  lo  •*    128 

Ulcors,  indolent,  treatment  of. ...  7^ 
Unction,  extreme,  attempted  lo  be, 

justified  by  Script^r^ 497 

UnituriaTUi,   so  calledi  frequently 

Deit>ts    ......*« 9 

■  »  ■  defended  by  H^  ?«^l- 
sh^m «.....,««♦  vj,-«:. .  ^25 

— ^ ,  Mr.  Bel|hfc|u>  ^vteA^t 

vif  unsatisfactory i . . . .   6^7 

yfiii.niiin  Society,  desc«ndah|«  pf 
auc^avt  SucU)iui>9.  .*•**.....••   598 

V. 

V*n  Nlijdjtrt,  l)r.  ttcHls  <?f . . . . , .  2^ 

Wnice,  real  9rl||in  yf  *  • 584 

Versatility  of*  pr,ipciplen  pvripuf  iiv- 

'•ta^ce-^f  .y ^...  523 

ViotJ^. 
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VtoUi,  cnrious  nonsense  by*  •  •  •  •  •  250 
Vovrels,   fooli»h  onrission   oft    in 
y«sc 206 


W, 


Wages  low,  not  beneficial  ••••••  66$ 

Wartnii,  T.  made  Gothic  architec- 
ture attended  to  >...••...•••  491 
Water,  fine  effect  of,  in  poetry  ••  385 
— ^— •  wheel,  Smeaton  on 668 


riot 
Well  Chapels,  account  of  •  •  •  • ;  •  t7 
Whitb^ad,  Mr.  on  tbe  Spanish 

war   91ft 

Woollen,  repeal  of  law  for  burying 

in • • 4 

Wordsworth,  Mr.  principal  fault 

of 465 


Z. 


Young,  a  prayer  for  the 


S9$ 
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